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THE SPOILS OF ANNWN 
An Early Arthurian Poem 


N Breuddwyd Rhonabwy we read: “Behold, bards came and recited 

verses before Arthur, and no man understood those verses . . . save 
that they were in Arthur’s praise.’ These words fittingly describe a 
poem (No. xxx) in the thirteenth-century Book of Taliesin, entitled 
Preiddeu Annwn,' which would seem to mean “The Spoils (i.e. plunder) 
of the Other World.” Sharon Turner, who was the first to offer a transla- 
tion, frankly confessed that the Welsh scholars of his day did not profess 
to understand above one half of any of the Taliesin poems.? He asserted— 
not without reason—that in the particular verses under discussion “all 
connection of thought seems to have been studiously avoided”; and in 
conclusion he exclaimed, ‘Could Lycophron or the Sybils, or any ancient 
oracle, be more elaborately incomprehensible?’’ 

This obscurity is due in part to the antiquity of the language. No one 
would maintain that it goes back to the middle of the sixth century, 
when according to Nennius (ca. 826) there flourished a historic bard 
Taliesin.’ But Professor Ifor Williams, whose kindness I cannot suffi- 
ciently acknowledge, wrote me (November 28, 1939): “The poem is def- 
initely pre-Norman. You can compare the language and technique with 
those of Armes Prydein, ca. 900. How much earlier, I cannot say yet.” 
A second cause of obscurity is the corruption of the text, which inevitably 
occurred when a thirteenth-century scribe undertook to copy a manu- 
script centuries older. A third and potent source of perplexity lies in the 
highly allusive nature of much bardic composition, which assumed 


1 Facsimile and Text of the Book of Taliesin, ed. J. G. Evans (Llanbedrog, 1910), p. 54, 
1. 16—p. 56, 1. 13. 

2S. Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons, ed. 5 (London, 1828), m1, 617. 

3 Thid., p. 634. 4 Tbid., p. 636. 

5 Nennius, Historia Brittonum, ed. F. Lot (Paris, 1934), pp. 130, 201. On Taliesin cf 
Cymmrodor, xxvii (1918). 
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familiarity with oral (and perhaps written) traditions now in large meas- 
ure lost. As Anwyl once expressed it, the Book of Taliesin, “in its incoher- 
ent and fragmentary allusions, contains in almost inextricable confusion 
much of the débris of early Welsh legends.’ 

The cryptic nature of Preiddeu Annwn has led to two wholly fantastic 
efforts at translation and interpretation, by Edward Davies and 
J. Gwenogvryn Evans.’ It has also led more cautious scholars to avoid any 
attempt at exegesis. Indeed, in the present state of our knowledge it does 
not seem possible to offer any satisfactory translation of the last three of 
the seven stanzas, or to hazard any remarks as to their content except 
that stanzas 5 and 6 allude to the same calamitous expedition of Arthur 
as do the first four, and that stanza 7 is a scornful gibe at the Christian 
monks and their ignorance of the strange lore on which the bards prided 
themselves. 

The first four stanzas, however, have gradually become clearer, and it 
is to these alone that the present article is devoted. Rhys made good use 
of Nennius, of Kulhwch ac Olwen, and of another poem in the Book of 
Taliesin (No. x1v) to elucidate some of the allusions;* Professors Gruf- 
fydd and Ifor Williams have called attention to certain parallels in the 
Pedeir Keinc y Mabinogi.® I have already pointed out some connections 
with French Arthurian romance,’ and one of these has been accepted by 
Professor Nitze in his edition of Perlesvaus.""\ Dr. Newstead has offered 
similar comments.” I have felt increasingly that a study of the material 
now available would make the references in the first four stanzas quite 
intelligible. But I should not have dared to offer a translation to the 
scrutiny of Celtic linguists, being myself but a novice, if I had not had the 
previous translations of Stephens,” Robert Williams,“ and Rhys," had 
not been able to use the first sections of the monumental Geirfa Bard- 
doniaeth Gynnar Gymraeg, and had not secured the invaluable criticism 
and advice of five most eminent students of Welsh. These were Professor 

 Zts. f. Celt. Phil., 1 (1899), 127 f. 

7 Poems of Taliesin, ed. J. G. Evans (Llanbedrog, 1915), pp. 126-129. E. Davies, Mythol- 
ogy of the Druids (London, 1809), 513-526. 

8 J. Rhys, Hchbert Lectures (1887), pp. 263. f.; Studies in the Arthurian Le send (Oxford, 
1891), 300 f., 307 f.; Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx (Oxford, 1901), m1, 679."* 

® Pedeir Keinc y Mabinogi, ed. I. Williams (Cardiff, 1930), p. liii. Rev. Celt., xxx, 460 f. 

1 R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (N.Y., 1927), 91 £., 201-204, 211- 
213, 330. Speculum, vit (1933), 428 f. 

1 Perlesvaus, ed. W. A. Nitze and others, m (Chicago, 1937), 154 f. 

12H. Newstead, Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance (New York, 1939) 21, 25f., 
68, 91, 148, 150. 

18 T. Stephens, Literature of the Kymry (Llandovery, 1849), 192-204. 

“In W. F. Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales (Edinburgh, 1868), 1, 264-266. 
8 Malory, Morte d’Arthur, ed. J. Rhys, Everyman Library, 1, xxii-xxiv. 
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J. Lloyd-Jones, author of the Geirfa, Professor W. J. Gruffydd, author of 
the brilliant study of Math Vab Mathonwy, Professor Ifor Williams, who 
is publishing the poetry of cynfeirdd under the auspices of the University 
of Wales Press Board, Professors Fred N. Robinson and Kenneth Jack- 
son of Harvard. The last mentioned has been particularly helpful with 
his criticism of this article. Though it must be expressly understood that 
none of these scholars is responsible for the following tentative transla- 
tion, I am greatly in their debt for whatever merits it may possess, and 
I indicate in footnotes the chief divergences in rendering.” 


THE SPOILS OF ANNWN 
I 


I worship the Lord, the Sovereign, the King of the Realm (i.e. heaven),!” 
Who! hath extended his sway over the world’s strand. 


Perfect (i.e. richly equipped)'* was the prison of Gweir in the Faery Fortress 
(Kaer Siddi), 

According to the tale of Pwyll and Pryderi. 

No one before him went into it, 

Into the heavy blue (i.e. steel) chain which held him, faithful youth,?° 

And before the spoils”! of Annwn dolefully he chanted 

And till the Judgment he will remain in bardic song.” 

Three shiploads of Prydwen we went into it; 

Save seven none returned from the Faery Fortress (Kaer Siddi). 


II 
I am illustrious if song be heard.* 
In the Four-Cornered Fortress (Kaer Pedryvan), four-sided,” 


16 The Welsh text may be found in Skene’s Four Ancient Books, n, 181 f., or in works 
cited in notes 1 and 15. 

17 pendeuic gwlat ri: Lloyd-Jones suggests, “ruler of the kingly domain,” or “sovereign 
of a country’s king.” Williams translates, “the Supreme, the King-Ruler.” 

18 Williams and Jackson both note that pv must be scribal error for ry. 

19 kyweir: cf. discussion infra. Williams translates “ready.” 

20 kywirwas ae ketwi. Lloyd-Jones suggests as alternative, “it was a faithful youth that it 
guarded.” 

2 preideu. Williams prefers “herds of cattle,” refers to its use in this sense in his Pedetr 
Keinc, p. 231,: suggests that Gweir had been turned into a cowherd. 

2 parahawt yn .rdwedi. Williams translates, “our bardic prayer will last.”’ Williams and 
Lloyd-Jones agr' that wedi represents gweddi, “prayer.” 

%3 cerd ochlyw's. Lloyd-Jones writes: “Though this may stand for cerdd o chlywir, it is 
much more lik “that ochlywir is connected with gochlywet . .. The rhyme is -it, and one 
should perha’ <9) cerdd gochlywit, ‘song was heard.’ ” 

4 pedyr yo Both Lloyd-Jones and Williams refer to a passage in the Red Book of 
Hergest, pedry, i» dufyn pedrychwelit. Williams translates this as “four-cornered is the world, 
four-sided.”’ Lloyd-Jones sees in ped yrychwelyt a verbal form, 3rd sing. pres. ind. or impera- 
tive or impf, or aor. impersonal, and suggests translating, “it was borne.” 
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My®* first utterance,” it is from?’ the caldron that it was spoken. 

By the breath of nine maidens it (i.e. the caldron) was kindled. 

Even the Chief of Annwn’s caldron, what is its nature? 

Dark blue (i.e. enamel)** and pearls are round its rim. 

It will not boil the food of a coward; it has not been destined.?® 

The sword of Llwch Lleawc® was. . . * to it, 

And in the hand of Lleminawc it was left.” 

And before the gateway of hell lamps were burning, 

And when we went with Arthur,—glorious hardship,—* 

Save seven none returned from the Fortress of Carousal (Kaer Veddwit).¥ 


III 
I am illustrious; song is heard.* 
In the Four-Cornered Fortress (Kaer Pedryvan), the isle of the active door,® 
Noonday and jet-blackness are mingled.*’ 


% yg. All authorities think it probable that yg is the common contraction for vyg, “my.” 

% kynneir. Lloyd-Jones suggests “praise.” 27 9. Williams prefers translating ‘‘of.” 

28 gwrym. Williams and Jackson believe that the word is gwrm or gwrwm, a noun meaning 
“dark blue”; Williams suggests a reference to enamel work. Gruffydd sees no objection to 
gurym, meaning “ridge.” Lloyd-Jones holds both meanings possible. 

29 ny rytyghit. Lloyd-Jones suggests the alternative translation “it would not be for- 
sworn.” Jackson and Gruffydd favor the translation given. Williams suggests that the -¢- 
is an infixed pronoun, the verb is yaghit (from wnc, ‘“‘near’’), and the ry- expresses possibil- 
ity. The meaning would then be, “he cannot approach it.” 

30 luch lleawc. Lloyd-Jones and Williams take these to be two adjectives, “shining, flash- 
ing,” and “destructive, death-dealing,” and ignore the connections pointed out in the com- 
mentary below. Gruffydd says: “We seem to have here 1) Jeu lleawc (vide Kulhwch ac 
Olwen) 2) llew (llaw) Ueminawc.” 

31 ¢daw rydyrchit. Lloyd-Jones and Williams agree that “was lifted to it” is impossible. 
The former suggests, “appears to him,” the latter, “was sought from it.”’ Neither seems very 
plausible. 

2 yn llaw leminawe yd edewit. Williams compares /law lleminawc with Irish lugleimnech, 
“making short jumps,” and translates the whole passage, ‘“‘at a quick pace he departs from 
ag 

8 trafferth lethrit. Gruffydd prefers “mighty in prowess,” Williams, “famed was the dis- 
aster,” Lloyd-Jones suggests, besides the translation given, “glorious in difficulty.” 

“4 Vedwit. Lloyd-Jones writes, ““Carousal’ is as good a suggestion as any other that might 
be offered, although meddwdawd and meddweint are the usual forms.” Williams refers to a 
little known saint, Meddwid. Baring-Gould and Fisher, Lives of the British Saints. m1, 458. 
Cf. discussion below. 

% kerd glywanawr. Williams writes: “Read clywanor to rhyme. Cf. Canu Aneirin, ll. 
298-299, ‘song is heard.’ ”’ Lloyd-Jones offers three possibilities, “song is the ruler of 
honour,” “song in praise of a leader,” “a song that will be heard.” 

% ynys pybyrdor. Gruffydd suggests that this is in apposition to the subject of wyf, and 
means “the mighty lord of the isle.”” Lloyd-Jones suggests that it is in apposition to kaer 
pedryfan, and means “stout defense of the isle.” Cf. discussion below. 

37 echwyd amuchyd. Lloyd-Jones and Jackson admit the translation given. Lloyd-Jones 
prefers, “by noon and by night there will be mixed bright wine. . . . ”’ Williams denies that 
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Bright wine was their liquor before their retinue. 

Three shiploads of Prydwen we went on the sea; 

Save seven none returned from the Fortress of the King-Dwarf (Kaer Rigor). 
or the Fortress of the Royal Horn (Kaer Rigorn).** 


IV 
I, lord of letters, do not reward mean folk.*® 
Beyond the Fortress of Glass (Kaer Wydyr) they saw not the prowess of Arthur. 
Three score hundred men stood on the wall. 
It was difficult to converse with their sentinel. 
Three shiploads of Prydwen went with Arthur; 
Save seven none returned from the Fortress of Frustration (Kaer Goludd).* 


The Title-—As Morris-Jones pointed out," the title of the poem is in- 
serted in a later hand than that of the text, but was probably traditional. 
It does fit the poem, for preiddeu, the plural of preidd, means “‘spoils, 
plunder,” and the poem, as we shall see, is concerned with a raid by 
Arthur and his warriors upon Annwn, to carry off a caldron and perhaps 
other treasures as well. 

Annwn.—This word, which is given its earlier spelling Annwfyn in the 
first stanza, certainly meant originally the pagan Other World, the land 
of faery. But as in many other mythologies, the location of the Other 
World was among the Celts a matter of conflicting traditions. Irish con- 
fusion on the subject is notorious. The home of Manannan, the sea-god, 





echwyd riming with muchyd can be echwydd, “mid-day”; thinks that dufyr, “water,” has 
been omitted after pybyrdor ; suggests the translation, “fresh (or drinking) water is mixed 
with jet,” a reference to their hardships on the voyage. “Then comes the contrast: but be- 
fore their hosts they were wont to drink sparkling or clear wine.” To this interpretation one 
might object that probably not the voyagers but the dwellers in the kaer drank the wine 
supplied by the spring. Cf. discussion below. 

38 rigor. Williams, Gruffydd, and Jackson challenge the rendering “king-dwarf.” Lloyd- 
Jones finds it difficult “since this would imply the rhyme -orr instead of -or (the usual 
rhyme in the stanza).” Williams asserts that riger represents the mutation of Grigor, 
“Gregory,” but offers no explanation of the name. Emending rigor to rigorn seems possible 
since the poet admits another imperfect rime (gosgord) in this stanza. Either “king-dwarf” 
or “royal horn” would fit admirably, since we know from other sources that Annwn con- 
tained a pigmy king and the magic horn of King Bran. Cf. discussion below. 

39 Ny obrynafi lawyr llen llywyadur. Williams and Lloyd-Jones interpret Jawyr as a com- 
pound of law and gwyr, “mean men, common folk.”’ Williams substitutes Wyadur for 
llywyadur, and translates the line, “I set no value on book-reading folk.” It marks “the 
contempt of the bard for the /law-wyr, . . . who read their mss., but know nothing of Ar- 
thur’s feats in Faeryland.” Jackson questions translating obrynafi as “I set value on.” 

4° golud. Cf. discussion below. Williams writes: “After caer soft mutation occurs so that 
the original must be taken to be Coludd. I know of no instance of coludd with any other 
meaning than ‘entrails, bowels.’...Cf. the use of perfedd for ‘middle’ and ‘bowels.’ 
Caer Goludd, the Middle Fort, or the Fortress in the Middle of the Earth, the Mediter- 
ranean Fort!” “ Cymmrodor, xxv, 238. 
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which is called Tir Tairngire, is in Echtra Chormaic® conceived as a pal- 
ace, surrounded by a magic mist, but set above ground in the Irish 
landscape and approachable on foot; but in Acallam na Senérach,® it 
lies on an island over seas. In Serglige Conculaind“ Manannin’s wife and 
sister-in-law, Fand and Lfban, though they dwell in an island elysium in 
an abode resembling Manannan’s palace, nevertheless are called folk of 
the sfd, that is, of the old prehistoric burial mounds. In Echtra Conlai* 
the hero is wooed by a goddess from Mag Mell, an island elysium, but she 
and her people are said to dwell in a sfd. Still another localization of the 
Other World is found in Fled Bricrend,“ where it is clear from the con- 
verging evidence that Curoi is an embodiment of the sun and storm, and 
that his fortress, revolving as fast as a mill-stone after his departure by 
night, is the sky, revolving round the pole, with its myriad stars. This 
very concept occurs in an Anglo-Saxon astromy:*’ “The heaven locketh 
up in its bosom all the world, and it turneth ever about us, swifter than 
any mill-wheel.... It is all round and solid and painted with stars.” 
The Veda, too, knows the sky as a revolving dome.** And the regular de- 
parture of Curof at nightfall on an eastern journey is paralleled in a 
modern Breton folktale, in which a man whose réle corresponds exactly 
to that of the sun in other tales of the same group, is said to depart from 
his home at the end of the world every night and return every morning.*® 
But Curof’s fortress is also realistically identified with a prehistoric 
cathair on a southern spur of Sliab Mis.5° The Other World is also pic- 
tured in some Irish stories as a beautiful plain beneath the surface of a 
lake or spring.*' Under Christian influences, as in Imram Curaig Matle- 
duin, the elysian isle was sometimes converted into the island abode of a 


 W. Stokes, E. Windisch, Irische Texte, ut (1891), 211-216, T. P. Cross, C. H. Slover, 
Ancient Irish Tales (New York, 1936), pp. 504 f. 

“8S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica (London, 1892), 11, 199 f. Stokes, Windisch, of. cit., IV 
(1900), 107 f. 

“ Stokes, Windisch, op. cit., 1 (1880), 214, 1. 20; 215, ll. 6, 11; 217, 1. 6; 218, 1. 26; 219, 
1. 17; especially 227, and translation of same in A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland 
(London, 1905), 1, 184. 

“ Cross, Slover, pp. 488-90. Zits. f. Celt. Phil., xv1r (1927), 195-205. 

 R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth, pp. 49 £. PMLA, xivm (1932), 320-323. 

"7 Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft in Early England (Rolls Series), 
mm, 233. 

48 J. Hertel, Die Himmelstore im Veda und im Awesta (Leipzig, 1924), pp. 41, 44. 

49 Revue des traditions populaires, x (1895), 571. Cf. ébid., xv1, 119 f.; F. M. Luzel, Contes 
populaires de Basse-Bretagne (1887), 1, 6, 17, 33, 58; Rev. Celt., 11 (1873-75), 289 ff. 

5° Ulster Journal of Archaeology, 1860, p. 111; Royal Soc. of Antiquaries of Ireland, Jour- 
nal, XXIX, 5; x1, 288; x1, 46. 

* For example in O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 11, 290 f., and P. W. Joyce, Old Celtic Romances 
(Dublin, 1920), p. 252 ff. 
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hermit or a community of monks, miraculously furnished with food and 
drink.” The most common characteristics of these happy dwellings are 
the immortality of the inhabitants, the abundance and miraculous pro- 
vision of food and drink, and the richness of the vessels of plenty. 

Welsh conceptions of Annwn were very similar.™ There is the same un- 
certainty as to its situation, but also the same emphasis on the beauty 
of its immortal denizens and the plentiful provision for their appetites 
and thirst. Annwn as described in Pwyll seems to be a palace within easy 
walking or riding distance of Glyn Cuch, which divided Pembroke from 
Carmarthenshire. It was not, apparently, visible at all times, but, like 
the magic kaer in Manawydan,® like the castle of the Fisher King in 
Chrétien de Troyes’s Conte del Graal,® suddenly appeared in the midst of 
a terrestrial landscape. The essentials of the description of Annwn in 
Pwyll are as follows:* 


To the court (//ys) he (Pwyll) went; and in the court he saw sleeping-houses and 
halls and chambers and the most fairly adorned buildings that man had ever 
seen... And the hall was richly equipped (gyweirwyt). Here he beheld house- 
hold and troops and the fairest troop and the best arrayed (chyweiraf) that any- 
one had ever seen, coming in, and the queen with them, the fairest woman 
that anyone had ever seen, and a golden gown on her of shimmering silk. And 
thereupon they went to wash themselves and they went to the tables. .. And 
they consumed food and drink and songs and carousal. Of all the courts of the 
earth that he had seen, that was the court with least stint of food and drink and 
golden vessels and royal treasures (theyrn dlysseu). 


A similar picture is given in the sixteenth-century Buchedd Collen 
Sant." The saint, being summoned to speak with Gwynn ab Nudd, 
brenin Anwn a’r tylwyth teg (King of Annwn and the faery folk), on the 
top of Glastonbury Tor, ascends the hill, and sees what he had surely 
never seen there before: 


the fairest castle he had ever beheld, and around it the best appointed retinues 
(gosgorddion) and a multitude of minstrels and every kind of music of voice and 
string, and steeds with youths on their backs, the comeliest in the world, and 


® Joyce, op. cit., pp. 143 f., 157 f., 164 ff. A. O’Kelleher, G. Schoepperle, Life of Colum 
Cille (Chicago, 1918), p. 389 ff. See specially A. C. L. Brown in Mod. Phl., xrv (1916), 
67 ff. 8 Pedeir Keinc, ed. I. Williams, pp. 99-101. Folklore, xvii (1907), 146-151. 

 Pedeir Keinc, p. 55 f. J. Loth, Mabinogion (Paris, 1913), 1, 159 f. 

5 Chrétien de Troyes, Conte del Graal, ed. A. Hilka (Halle, 1932), p. 136. 

58 Pedeir Keinc, p. 4. Loth, Mabinogion, 1, 87. 

57 Two ms. texts survive and are printed in Y Greal (London, 1805), pp. 339-341 and in 
Baring-Gould and Fisher, Lives of the British Saints (London, 1913), tv, 377. The transla- 
tion is made from the former. Cf. Charlotte Guest, Mabinogion (London, 1849), 11, 325. 
For a somewhat similar story cf. Minor Poems of the Vernon MS., ed. F. J. Furnivall, pt. 
m1, EETS, vol. 117 (1901), 484 ff.; A. B. Van Os, Religious Visions (1932), 173. 
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maidens of noble mien, sprightly, light of foot, light of dress, and in the bloom 
of youth, and every magnificence becoming the court of a puissant sovereign . . . 
And Collen went into the castle, and when he came, the king was sitting in a 
golden chair. And he welcomed Collen honorably and asked him to eat, and he 
would get, besides what he saw on the table before him, the most luxurious of 
every dainty and delicacy that the mind could desire concerning them, and would 
get of every drink and osey to satisfy him that his heart could wish. 


Collen perceives that the gaily clad servitors are devils, refuses Gwynn’s 
hospitality, sprinkles holy water on their heads, and the castle vanishes, 
leaving nothing but the green tussocks. 

Annwn is here regarded, on the one hand, as the faery castle, usually 
invisible to mortals, but occasionally made visible in a familiar ter- 
restrial setting, much as in Pwyll. It is somewhat surprising to find it set 
on top of a hill.** As for the King of the Other World, the Welsh, like the 
Irish, knew many: in Pwyll there are Arawn and Hafgan, and probably 
Pwyll himself; here is another, Gwynn ap Nudd.*® Gwynn has important 
connections with Celtic paganism since his father is generally regarded 
as the Welsh counterpart of the Irish Nuada, king of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann,® and both Nudd and Nuadu derive their names from Nodons, 
one of whose temples was located at Lydney on the Severn." The Christ- 
ian missionaries and monks were not inclined to question the existence 
or the power of the gods; like Milton in Paradise Lost, they merely con- 
verted the pagan pantheon into the devils of hell.“ Thus Gwynn ap Nudd 
and his attendant sprites appear in Buchedd Collen as demons, and his 
faery palace vanishes under a sprinkle of holy water. Likewise in Kulhwch 
the devils of Annwn are mentioned, and Gwynn, their chief. And in the 
very poem we are studying uffern (< Latin infernum) is employed as the 
equivalent of Annwn. 

But while on the one hand the old conception of Annwn as a faery 
palace, occasionally visible in a natural landscape setting, is reflected in 
Pwyll and Buchedd Collen, another ancient conception seems to have 

58 Cf. however, the faery castle in Thomas of Erceldoune, ed. J. A. H. Murray (London, 
1875), p. 12 f., and the Grail castle in Didot Perceval (J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval, 
11, 57). 

5° On Gwynn cf. Guest, Mabinogion (1849), 1, 323 ff.; Black Book of Carmarthen, ed. 
J. G. Evans (Pwllheli, 1906), p. x-xv. 

6° Proceedings of the Roy. Irish Acad., xxxtv (1917-19), c, 145 ff. $1 Jbid., p. 147. 

® Very clearly the elements of the equation appear in Fiacc’s Hymn (c. 800), which 
asserts that the Irish used to worship the peoples of the sid (tuatha side), and in the conclu- 
sion to Serglige Conculaind (A version, eleventh century), where we read that the power of 
the demons was great before the advent of the Faith and they were called the folk of the 
sid (aes side). Stokes, Windisch, Irische Texte, 1 (1880), p. 14, 1. 41; p. 227. A. H. Leahy, 


Heroic Romances of Ireland (London, 1905), 1, 184. 
8 Loth, Mabinogion, 1, 314 n., 315. J. G. Evans, White Book Mabinogion, col. 484. 
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placed it beneath the earth. A poem in the Book of Taliesin (No. v1), 
contains the phrase, yn annwfyn is elvyd, yn awyr uch elvyd, meaning “in 
Annwn below the earth, in the air above the earth.” And Dafydd ap 
Gwilym speaks of the fox’s dwelling hyd annwn (toward Annwn).® But 
this subterranean world was far from being a land of shades, a Hades. 
Two Welshmen, writing toward the end of the twelfth century in Latin, 
have described this lower realm as a fair, though somewhat dim, land, 
inhabited by high-minded dwarfs and abounding in treasure. The de- 
scriptions of Map and Giraldus Cambrensis will be quoted on p. 917 f. 

In our poem, however, another localization is clearly indicated, for it 
is by sea in the ship Prydwen that Arthur and his men made their raid 
on Annwn. And a passage from poem xiv in the Book of Taliesin, shortly 
to be discussed, confirms this notion of Annwn asa seagirt isle, informing 
us that “‘around its corners are ocean’s currents.”’ 

Thus it is possible to assert with assurance that the ancient Welsh con- 
ceived of Annwn, abode of the former divinities, as a palace which ap- 
peared and then disappeared in a familiar landscape setting, or as a de- 
lightful subterranean region, or as an elysian isle. When Christian clerics 
identified the King of Annwn with the devil, then of course Annwn had to 
be hell, though it still retained the illusion of beauty. Always the inhabit- 
ants were noted for their hospitality; the place abounded in treasure, 
particularly in costly vessels for the service of the table. 

There seems to be no warrant in medieval Welsh literature for the 
view that Annwn in any of its forms was a land of the dead.© The only 
trait which reminds one specifically of Hades is Collen’s refusal to eat the 
food of Annwn, but Hartland has shown that this motif is equally appli- 
cable to fairyland; it proves nothing. Since it is not uncommon to find 
scholars of repute speaking generally of the Celtic Other World as a 
Hades, a Totenreich, or a terre des morts, it may be well to examine the 
evidence both chronologically and geographically. It is true that the evi- 
dence of Caesar and Procopius proves that in their times Gauls and Brit- 
ons entertained ideas of a land and a lord of the dead. Probably, too, the 
Irish at one time thought of their barrows as abodes of the ancestral 
spirits. But these facts prove nothing as to the period of the early texts, 
roughly from 800 to 1200 a.p. Neither, on the other hand, do modern folk- 

Facsimile and Text of Bk. of Taliesin, ed. Evans, p. 20, ll. 8 f. 

% Pedeir Keinc, ed. Williams, p. 100. 

6 Two recent efforts to interpret the Celtic Other-World as a land of the dead are those 
of Prof. A. C. L. Brown in Speculum xv (1940), 3, and Dr. A. H. Krappe in Reo. celt., 
xLvim (1931), 94. Neither seems to offer satisfactory proof from texts of the period and the 
peoples in question. The latter admits, moreover, on pp. 108 f. that there are no dead, 


“jamais des morts,” in his land of the dead, and that is a fatal admission. 
87 E. S. Hartland, Science of Folklore, pp. 40-44. 
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beliefs recorded in Ireland, Wales, or Cornwall, to the effect that inebri- 
ate peasants have recognized their departed friends and kinsfolk among 
the fairies. Deeply rooted as are the superstitions of primitive folk and 
modern peasantry, they do change radically or become obsolete. For ex- 
ample, the Anglo-Saxons even before the conversion to Christianity seem 
to have lost all their eschatological beliefs.** The significant fact is that 
from the Dark and early Middle Ages, besides the Welsh accounts of 
Annwn, we possess a fairly bulky Irish literature dealing with the visits 
of heroes to the Other World, and in nearly all the dead are conspicuous 
by their absence. So far as I am aware, only one of the supernatural isles, 
Tech Duinn, is identified as the place whither many of the Irish go after 
death.® It is noteworthy that the references to it are very few and that, 
as Father Lehmacher observes,’° “Donn, der Gilen Stammvater und 
Totenherrscher, tritt nie in Gesellschaft der iibrigen Gétter auf.” The 
imrama like those of Taedg and Maeldiin, which do introduce recogniza- 
ble human beings into the Otherworld Isles, evidently do so in the effort 
to harmonize with Christian beliefs and speculations and with the un- 
questioned fact that some of the remoter islands, such as the Skelligs and 
the Blaskets, afforded a refuge from the world to religious solitaries or 
communities. It is with justice that Nutt, Eleanor Hull, Kuno Meyer, 
Canon MacCulloch, Dom Gougaud, Professors Hibbard and Nitze” have 
protested against the casual assumption that every Celtic faery-land was 
a Totenreich. Even Le Braz admitted that only two texts (one of them 
referring to Tech Duinn) out of the copious prose epic of Ireland favored 
this view, and declared, “Par ailleurs, toutes les fois que des étres venus 
de l’autre monde apparaissent dans l’épopée irlandaise, ces étres sont des 
fées, et non des morts.’’”? 

In the main the Irish of the period in question were quite clear on the 
subject: the people of the sfd were not mortals. Nowhere is the point 
made more emphatically than in Acallam na Senérach of the twelfth cen- 
tury.”* A woman from the cave of Cruachan, daughter of Bodb Derg and 


8 Cf. the famous story of King Edwin’s council in 627 (Bede, Ecclesiastical History, 
Bk. 11, ch. 13) and the Anglo-Saxon elegies of The Ruin and The Wanderer. 

69 K. Meyer in Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1919, p. 
537 ff. Cf. also on Donn, Proceedings of Roy. Irish Acad., xxxtv, c. 163-165. 

70 Anthropos, xxv1 (1931), 438. 

™ Folklore, xvi (1907), 121 ff., 445 ff. Hastings, Mythology of All Races, 111 (Boston, 
1918), p. 123. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (1909), 11, 689-696. J. A. Mac- 
Culloch, Religion of the Ancient Celts (Edinburgh, 1911), pp. 370-376. L. Gougaud, Les 
Chrétientés celtiques (Paris, 1911), p. 25. Romanic Rev., tv (1913), 178 ff. T. P. Cross, W.A. 
Nitze, Lancelot and Guenevere (Chicago, 1930), p. 71. K. Meyer, loc. cit., p. 545. 

7 A. Le Braz, La Légende de la mort, ed. 3 (Paris, 1912), 1, p. xxiii-xxv. 

% S, H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 1, 202 f. Stokes, Windisch, Irische Texte, tv (1900), 111. 
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grand-daughter of the Dagda, approached St. Patrick and the Fenian 
hero Caeilte. St. Patrick exclaimed, “It is a wonder to us how we see you 
two: the girl young and invested with all comelinesss; but thou, Caeilte, 
a withered ancient, bent in the back and dingily grown grey.” Caeilte re- 
plied: ‘‘Which is no wonder at all, for no people of one generation or of 
one time are we: for she is of the Tuatha Dé Danann, who are unfading 
and whose duration is perennial; I am of the sons of Milesius, that are 
perishable and fade away.” This pcint is of the highest significance. With 
the few exceptions already noted, the inhabitants of the Irish and Welsh 
Other World are the “‘ever-living ones,”’ survivors of the pagan pantheon, 
like Manannd4n or Lug or Gwynn ap Nudd, or their wives and kinswomen 
like Fand or the Sovranty of Erin or Arawn’s wife. Unless I am much 
mistaken, in only one instance is it said that human beings at death go to 
the sid;" and even here the text makes it plain that these princes go to 
dwell among the immortals, not as mortals in the ordinary codrse of 
events, but as kinsmen of the immortals, allied to them by marriage. For 
the three sons of King Lugaid Menn had been wedded in the séd of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann to three faery women, daughters of Midir, and 
though they returned to reign in the world, ‘‘in virtue of marriage alli- 
ance they came back again to the Tuatha Dé Danann, and from that time 
forth have remained there.” It is evidently for the same reason—par- 
taking of the divine nature through marriage—that the mortals, Connla, 
Laegaire mac Crimthann, and Nera, were permitted to dwell forever 
in the sfd.”* These were certainly exceptional cases. For the most part 
the human visitors to the divine abodes—Conn, Art, Cormac, Laeg, Cu- 
chulainn, Bricriu, Maelduin, Finn, Collen, Arthur and seven of his 
warriors, etc.—return. Neither in their going nor their returning is there 
any suggestion that they have passed through an experience like death. 
And—another most significant point—it is never said of one of these that 
when eventually he did die, he went back to the land which he had visited 
earlier. 

The Celtic Other World depicted in the Irish literature up to 1200 of- 
fers but the slenderest support for the notion that it is a land of the dead; 


% O’Grady, op. cit., 1, 111. Stokes, Windisch, of. cit., 11, 11-13. Cf. p. 13, “dochuatar 
ar cGla cham Tuaithe dé Danann tréna cleamhnus.” 

% The idea is exquisitely expressed in the Odyssey, rv, ll. 561 ff. “ ‘But it is not thy des- 
tiny, O Menelaus, child of Zeus, to die in horse-pasturing Argos. The immortal gods will 
send thee to the Elysian plain and the verge of the world, where fair-haired Rhadamanthus 
dwells, where life is easiest for man. No snow falls there, nor any violent storm, nor rain at 
any time; but Ocean ever sends forth the clear, shrill blast of the West wind to refresh 
mankind; because thou hast Helen to wife and they count thee to be son-in-law to Zeus.’ ” 

%8 Cross, Slover, Ancient Irish Tales, pp. 488-490, 248-253. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica 11, 
290 f. 
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medieval Welsh literature offers none whatsoever. Kings might visit it, 
heroes might wage warfare within its borders, and raids might be made on 
its treasures. But with the exception of Tech Duinn and certain islands 
in comparatively late and deeply Christianized texts, the Other World 
of the insular Celts contains no mortals among its inhabitants. Those who 
go there do not pass through any experience suggestive of death. For the 
most part they return. And in only one instance is it ever suggested that 
at the end of their earthly life they go back to the sfd. To call a blissful 
region where only the immortals—the ancient divinities and their kins- 
folk—reside a Hades, and its king a Celtic Pluto, merely because of a 
passage in the sixth-century Procopius, or because it is sometimes local- 
ized under ground, or because of some general analogies with classical 
traditions, is a gross misnomer. One does not call Ireland the land of 
snakes. 

In Arthurian legend, to be sure, there is some evidence that the Other 
World has become identified with a Totenreich. In Perlesvaus a brother of 
the Fisher King is called “le Roi du Chastel Mortel’’;”’ in Lanzelet there 
is a Schatel le Mort;7* in Diu Krone the Grail King declares that he and 
his folk are dead.”® The reason for the localizing of Arthur’s court in the 
recesses of Mount Etna may have been due to the infernal reputation of 
that volcano.® But there is a strong presumption that all these traditions 
had passed to the Continent through the Bretons,* and the Bretons, un- 
like the Welsh, had in the twelfth century, as well as in the nineteenth, a 
vigorous belief in a king and a people of the dead.® The phrases which 
Chrétien applied to the land of Goirre, however—‘‘le reaume . . . don nus 
estranges ne retorne,” “‘la terre . . . don n’ist ne sers ne jantis hon,” “le 
reaume don nus n’eschappe’”—do not admit, as Dr. Newstead has 
shown,® any such explanation. For one thing, similar phrases emphasiz- 
ing the perils of the adventure are attached to half the uncanny castles of 
Arthurian romance. In Chrétien’s earliest romance, Erec, the hero is 
warned that from the castle of Brandigan “‘ne revint nus qui l’avanture 
i alast querre,” and again “‘nus n’an peut eschaper vis.’ Of the castle 


™ Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze and others, 1, ll. 38, 1081, 1646, etc. 

78 P. Piper, Héfisches Epik (Stuttgart), m, 181. 

7 Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, Krone, ed. Scholl (Stuttgart, 1852), ll. 29532-34. 

80 J. A. MacCulloch, Medieval Faith and Fable (London, 1932), pp. 98-100. 

81 Mod. Phil., xxx1m1 (1936), 232-235. 

® M.L.N., Lt (1936), 28-30. Le Braz, op. cit., 3rd ed., 1, p. xxxii. In a number of Breton 
folktales in which the heroine marries a dead man, it is clear that originally she married the 
personified sun. This proves that little reliance can be placed on modern folktales as evi- 
dence of a medieval death-cult. Cf. Rev. celt., 11, 302. 

%° H. Newstead, Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance, p. 137, n. 7. 

% Ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 1890), ll. 5436 f., 5463. 
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of Brandus des Illes in the Vulgate Lancelot we read that “nus cheualiers 
errans ni venist quil ni morust ou quil ne fust emprisones.’’® Of the castle 
of Corbenic in the Estoire del St. Graal also we learn that “si i vint puis 
maint chevalier qui i voloit demorer, mais sans faille nus ni demoura 
que al matin ne fust troues mors.’ Unless one is prepared to accept the 
view that most of the perilous castles entered by knights of the Round 
Table were really Totenlinder and that their antagonists were Toten- 
herrscher, one must realize that the clauses quoted are merely variants of 
a formula emphasizing the perils of the adventure. They are found al- 
ready in Kulhwch with regard to the kaers of the giants Yspaddaden and 
Gwrnach: “‘No one has come hither to seek that and has gone away with 
his life’; “‘no guest has returned thence with his life.”’*” This must be the 
proper interpretation to put on the phrases which Chrétien used of Goirre 
because not only do Lancelot, Ke, Gauvain, and Guenievre return, but 
also all the captives of Logres as well. Since Goirre is in fact a land from 
which everybody comes back alive and happy, it is hardly a land of the 
dead. And even though the raid on Annwn alluded to in our poem was 
attended with heavy casualties, seven at least returned in triumph with 
the caldron. There is no suggestion here or elsewhere that the souls of 
those who had died remained in Annwn. Though Breton influence on Ar- 
thurian romance is responsible for several more or less explicit identifica- 
tions of the Other World with the abode of the departed, Welsh literature 
of the period is completely free from the notion. 

The Opening Lines.—That the first two lines are an invocation of the 
Christian Deity is obvious from the analogous opening of poem xIv in 
the Book of Taliesin: “I will adore the love-diffusing Lord of every kin- 
dred, the sovereign of hosts manifestly round the universe’’;** and from 
the conclusion of the Pretddeu Annwn itself, ‘I will pray to the Lord, the 
great Supreme, that I be not wretched. Christ be my portion!’’®® As Rhys 
noted:*° “‘The poem opens with the usual tribute to Christianity which not 
infrequently begins and ends the Welsh poems most replete with heathen 
lore.” 

The Imprisonment of Gweir—Who Gweir was, why he was imprisoned, 
why he chanted, why he remained a bard till Doomsday,—these are 
among the most obscure features of the poem, but even on them it may 
be possible to get some light. The prison of Gweir is said to be kyweir, a 


% H. O. Sommer, Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, 1 (Washington, 1910), 
143, 1. 35 f. 

% Tbid., 1, 289, 1. 24 f. For other examples cf. PMLA, xtvim (1933), 1007 ff. 

87] G. Evans, White Book Mabinogion, cols. 473, 486. Loth, Mabinogion, 1, 291, 318 f. 

88 W. F. Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, 1, 274. 

89 Tbid., p. 266. % Rhys, Hibbert Lectures,* p. 248. 
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word which may be translated as “ready,” “prepared,” “perfect.” It 
should be noted that twice this word or its verbal form appears in the de- 
scription of Annwn in Pwyll, quoted above, gyweirwyt and chyweiraf. It 
also occurs in an almost identical line in the Taliesin poem No. xiv," de- 
scribing the chair of the poet in Kaer Siddi, which we shall see presently 
was simply another name for Annwn. “Ys kyweir vyg kadeir ygkaer sidi.”’ 
Evidently kyweir was considered a peculiarly appropriate adjective for 
the description of the Other World. It can hardly mean simply “‘ready” 
or “‘prepared”’; this would imply preparation for some special occasion, of 
which there is no hint. Wiliems in 1632 defined the word as ornatus.™ It 
must mean here “richly adorned,” and refer to the constantly stressed 
beauty and wealth of Annwn. 

Annwn, we have discovered, was sometimes regarded as an island, and 
was localized off the west coast of Britain. I am inclined, therefore, to ac- 
cept Rhys’s suggestion: “It is not improbable that the legend about 
Gweir located his prison on Lundy, as the Welsh name of that island ap- 
pears to have been Ynys Wair, ‘Gwair’s Isle’.”” This seems all the more 
plausible since another tradition about Annwn, we shall discover, seems 
to have placed it on the island of Grassholm, and still another on the is- 
land of Bardsey. These would be the three outstanding lonely islands off 
the western coasts of North Wales, South Wales, and Cornwall. 

Since we learn that Gweir “dolefully chanted” and apparently con- 
tinued to sing till Doomsday in the same strain, it is probably to this 
sorrow of Gwair son of Gwestyl that LLywarch ab Llewellyn refers in 
1216 and Einion Wan a few years later.™ Incidentally it should be noted 
that neither the name Gwestyl applied to Gweir’s father in these poems 
nor that of Gweiryoedd in the following triad have much authority,since 
it was not uncommon to invent alliterating patronymics freely.™ 

A triad in the fourteenth-century Red Book of Hergest furnishes infor- 
mation regarding the imprisonment of Gweir.% “The three supreme 


% Facsimile and Text of Book of Taliesin, ed. Evans, p. 34, 1. 8. 

%T. Wiliems, Dictionarium Duplex (London, 1632). Cf. Lloyd-Jones, Geirfa Barddon- 
iaeth Gynnar Crymraeg, Rhan 3, p. 271. % Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 11, 679. 

“ E. Anwyl, Poetry of the Gogynfeirdd (Denbigh, 1909), pp. 96, 121. C. Guest, Mabino- 
gion, Everyman Library, p. 350. 

% Gwalchmai and Gwalhavet, names invented or substituted by the Welsh for the 
French Arthurian names of Galvain and Galahot (?), seem to have been provided arbi- 
trarily with a patronymic Gwyar. Cf. Evans, White Book Mabinogion, col. 469. Rhys’s 
surmises in regard to these names (Studies in Arthurian Legend, p. 166-169), seem baseless, 
since Galahad is demonstrably a Biblical substitution (A. Pauphilet, Etudes sur la Queste 
del S. Graal (Paris, 1921], p. 136) and Galvain has no original connection with Gwalchmai. 
Cf. PMLA, xxi (1928), 385-390; trv (1939), 656 ff. 

% Loth, Mabinogion, n, 267. 
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prisoners of the isle of Britain: Llyr Lledyeith, Mabon ab Modron, Gweir 
son of Gweiryoedd.” Of these three imprisonments the only one on which 
we possess any early information in Welsh is that of Mabon in Kulhwch. 
The text dates from about 1100, but the figure of Mabon is far older, 
since he derives his name from the Apollo Maponos of Romano-British 
inscriptions.** According to the story,*® Kei and Gwrhyr, mounted ona 
salmon, arrive before the walls of Kaer Loyw (Gloucester), and hear 
lamentations within. 


Gwrhyr said, “What man is it who wails in this house of stone?” “Alas, man, he 
who is here has reason to wail. Mabon son of Modron is here in prison; and no one 
was ever confined so cruelly as regards a prison as I, neither the prison of Lludd 
Llaw Ereint nor the prison of Greit son of Eri.” 


Having learned that only by combat can Mabon be freed, Kei and Gwrhyr 
return to Arthur. The king gathers an army, and while he is attacking the 
kaer, Kei and Bedwyr mount the salmon’s back, Kei breaches the wall 
and carries Mabon out to safety. 

From this brief résumé it would appear that though the story of the im- 
prisonment of Mabon is clearly not identical with that of Gweir, it does 
betray some resemblances. While Mabon is not Gweir, both seem to have 
bewailed their captivity. While Kaer Loyw (Gloucester) is not Kaer Siddi 
yet both are approached by water. While Arthur and his host are not 
said to have reached Kaer Loyw in his ship Prydwen, yet in the very next 
adventure recounted in Kulhwch after the deliverance of Mabon, we read 
that “Arthur sent a part of his army by sea on Prytwenn, his ship.’”!°° 
Evidently we are dealing with kindred traditions. Features of the one are 
likely to turn up in the other. Still not much is to be learned directly from 
Welsh literature about the imprisonment of Gweir. We shall find in a 
later stage of our study, however, that French Arthurian romance solves 
some of the riddles presented by the poem, including that of the unhappy 
Gweir. 

Kaer Siddi, the Faery Fortress ——We may assert with confidence that 
Kaer Siddi is a name for Annwn, for it was characteristic of the medieval 
Celts to give several names to the Other World. Among the Irish it was 
Mag Mell or Tir na nOg or Tir na mBeo or Tir Tairngire. 

Rhys, abandoning an earlier guess as to the meaning of sidi, gave in 
1901 an interpretation which has been accepted by Morris-Jones and 
Professors Gruffydd and Ifor Williams," and may be regarded as es- 

97 Tbid., 1, 40. % Rhys, Hibbert Lectures,? p. 27 f. 

% Evans, White Book Mabinogion, col. 492 f. 100 Evans, White Book, col. 493. 

101 Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 1, 678. Cymmrodor, xxvuil, 238. Enc. Brit., ed. 11, v, 642. Rhys 


and others, as Prof. Jackson points out to me, were mistaken in thinking the noun sid 
by itself meant a “fairy.” 
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tablished. It seems probable that the genitive singular or plural of the 
Irish word sid, namely side, meaning literally ‘‘of the faery mound (or 
mounds),” was used so frequently to modify a noun that it came to have 
adjectival force and was practically equivalent to the adjective “faery.” 
Thus ben stde, suan stde, ceol side, meaning literally “‘woman, sleep, music 
of the faery mound” have come to mean simply “faery woman, sleep, 
music.” Since there is no trace of the meaning “‘faery mounds’”’ in the de- 
scription of Annwn, it is probably in the secondary adjectival sense that 
the Irish word side was taken over by the Welsh and applied to the 
fortress of Annwn. Compare the later Irish compound forms sédihlios, 
stodhbhrugh, meaning “faery court, faery mansion.” 

A second reference to Kaer Siddi is in poem No. xiv of the Book of 
Taliesin.’ The bard is supposed to be speaking in his own person, and 
begins and ends, as in Preiddeu Annwn, with the conventional pious pro- 
logue and epilogue. He alludes to his singing before the sons of Llyr at 
Aber Henvelen’™ and before Urien; to the caldron of Ceridwen and the 
liberation of Elphin; to his own presence at the battle of Goddeu; and 
then to his accompanying Bran to Ireland and the slaying of Morddwyd- 
tyllon,—subjects treated in the mabinogi of Branwen, Hanes Taliesin, 
and poem No. vit of the Book of Taliesin. Just before the pious epilogue 
comes this: 

Perfect (kyweir) is my seat in Kaer Siddi. 

Nor plague nor age harms him who dwells therein. 
Manawyd and Pryderi know it. 

Three utterances around the fire will he sing before it. 
And around its corners are ocean’s currents, 

And the fruitful (i.e. wonder-working) spring is above it. 
Sweeter than white wine is the drink in it. 


The reading and interpretation of the fourth line are uncertain, but the 
rest is tolerably clear. Taliesin occupies the bardic chair amidst the riches 
of Kaer Siddi, the faery fortress of the ancient gods. Manawyd, more 
familiar as Manawydan, the old seagod, and his stepson Pryderi are also 
there. All are immune from disease and old age. The fortress is set on an 
island in the midst of the ocean. The spring ‘“‘above it” perhaps alludes 
to an entrance to the underworld through a spring, such as that by which 
Diarmaid entered Tir f4 Thuinn in the Gilla Decair. 

This blissful abode of Manawyd or Manawydan vab Llyr vividly re- 
calls traditions concerning the dwelling of his Irish counterpart, Manan- 


10 Facsimile and Text of Book of Taliesin, ed. Evans, p. 34, 1. 8. For poor translation of 
whole poem cf. Skene, Four Ancient Books, 1, 274. 103 Cymmrodor, xxv, 197. 

1% For rendering of these lines cf. ibid., p. 236; Rhys, Arthurian Legend, p. 301; Rhys, 
Celtic Folklore, 11, 678. 
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nan mac Lir, identified in Cormac’s Glossary (ca. 900) as, by reputation 
at least, a god of the sea.’ Mananndan’s palace, like Annwn, though some 
times conceived as a sudden apparition of splendor in the midst of the 
landscape, apparently accessible by foot, is also imagined as an island in 
the ocean.’ Before it is a shining spring, from which the hosts drank.'” 
At the Feast of Goibniu, ordained by Manannan, those who partook es- 
caped age and decay.’* Evidently the Irish and Welsh traditions of the 
sea-god’s abode were closely akin. 

Annwn Localized on the Island of Gwales.—The description of Kaer 
Siddi as the island abode of Taliesin, Pryderi, and Manawyd, where dis- 
ease and old age are unknown, makes possible a most illuminating con- 
nection. According to the mabinogi of Branwen these very three and four 
others, by the orders of Bran, son of Llyr, journeyed first to Harlech on 
the west coast of Wales, abode there feasting and reveling for seven 
years, and then proceeded to Gwales in Pembrokeshire to revel for eighty 
years more.'° 


And there was for them there a fair and royal place above the ocean, and the 
large hall was there, and they entered the hall. . . And that night they were 
plentifully supplied and joyful. And of all the sorrow that they had seen before 
their eyes and of all that each of them had gotten himself, naught came to mind 
to them, either of that or of any mourning in the world. And there they spent 
the four-score years, so that they never knew having a more joyful or pleasant 
time than that. Nor did any of them know of the other that he was older than 
when they came there. 


Rhys, Loth, Henry Owen, and Professor Ifor Williams are agreed that 
the question, “what was Gwales?” is best answered by a quotation 
from George Owen’s Description of Pembrokeshire (date 1603) :"° “ffarre 
of in the sea standeth the Iland Gresholme so called of Mr. Saxton, but 
of the neighbours Walleyes, a small Iland viiit miles from the maine, and 
for the Remotenes thereof and small proffettes yt yeldeth, is seldome fre- 
quented.” This island, now usually called Grassholm, is the westernmost 
point of Wales. In the Pembroke County Guardian of 1896 a Captain John 
Evans was reported to have said that passing Grassholm Island he was 
surprised to see two or three feet below water a beautiful green meadow, 


106 Cormac’s Glossary, ed. J. O’Donovan (1868), p. 114. R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and 
Arthurian Romance, p. 187. 

106 Cf. supra notes 42, 43. 107 Cross, Slover, Ancient Irish Tales, p. 505. 

108 Zits. f. Celt. Phil., xvm1 (1929), 193. On Goibniu’s Feast cf. Atlantis (London), mm 
(1862), 389 n.; Stokes, Windisch, Irische Texte, tv, pp. 177, 189, 327. 

109 Pedeir Keinc, ed. I. Williams, p. 46 f. Loth, Mabinogion,? 1, 148 f. 

110 Rhys, Arthurian Legend, pp. 269, 394. Loth, op. cit., 1, 145, n. 2. Pedeir Keinc, p. 214 
G. Owen, Description of Penbrokeshire, ed. H. Owen (London, 1892), p. 112. 
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and he had heard old people say that there was a floating island off there 
that sometimes rose to the surface and then sank so that no one saw it 
again for years." According to Howells’ Cambrian Superstitions (date 
1831)” “the Milford Haven folk could see the green Fairy Islands dis- 
tinctly lying out a short distance from land; and the general belief was 
that they were densely populated with fairies.” 

Evidently the tradition that there was a faery isle in the neighborhood 
of Grassholm took a long time in dying. And in the eleventh century 
Grassholm itself must have been identified with the island Annwn, just 
as we have seen that Lundy off the Cornish coast, known to the Welsh 
as Ynis Wair, probably represents an attempt to localize Annwn as the 
island of Gweir’s imprisonment. 

There is another rationalistic effort in this story besides the identifica- 
tion of Annwn with Grassholm. We are told that the company of seven 
revelers, including Taliesin, Manawydan, and Pryderi, took with them to 
Harlech and Grassholm the severed head of their leader Bran vab Llyr 
and feasted in its presence." 

No more distressed were they to be in the company of the head then than when 
Blessed Bran had been alive with them. And by reason of the four-score years it 
was called the Hospitality of the Noble Head (Ysbydawt Urdaul Benn) .™ 


First, it should be noted that Bran himself earlier in the story had been 
accustomed to preside at sumptuous feasts, and that one occasion when 
the hosts went to Ireland to avenge Branwen was called the Hospitality 
of Bran, Yspadawt Vran. This suggests that the Hospitality of the Noble 
Head and the Hospitality of Bran were equivalent expressions, that Bran 
himself was the “Noble Head,” since the word penn meant not only 
“head” but also “chief,” and might cause an inventive cyvarwydd to 
fabricate the story of Bran’s decapitation. This suspicion is reinforced by 
the fact that Bran’s decapitation and the presence of his head at the am- 
brosial feasts in Gwales seem rather pointless, and by the fact that the 
Head of Annwn’s caldron is specifically mentioned later in our poem, 
where pen annwfyn is clearly a title of the owner of a miraculous vessel. 
Another strong support for this view is the allusion of Taliesin in poem 
x1v"5 to his singing “‘at the hospitality (yn yspydawt) over joyless (afla- 
wen)"® liquor (gwirawt), before the sons of Llyr at Ebyr Henvelen [prob- 


111 Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 1, 171 £. A variant of this island tradition is that of the submerged 
country. Ibid., 1. 382-1, 419. 

"2 Quoted ibid., 1, 161. Cf. also Wirt Sykes, British Goblins (London, 1880), p. 9 f.; Rhys, 
Arthurian Legend, p. 269-271. 3 Pedeir Keinc, pp. 46. f. Loth, op. cit., 1, 149. 

14 Pedeir Keinc, p. 47. Loth, op. cit., 1, 150. Though Williams questions (Pedetr Keinc, 
pp. 220-222) the translation of both ysbydawt and urdaul, with all deference to his authority 
I cannot share his skepticism. Cf. Loth. 1, 390. 15 Cf. n. 102 and n. 103. 
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ably the Bristol Channel].’’"” These lines clearly refer to the Ysbydawt 
Urdaul Benn, which ended only when the revelers looked out the door to- 
wards Aber Henvelen; and they show that not only one son of Llyr, 
Manawydan, was present, but also the other, namely Bran, was present 
in person,—not merely his severed head. A reasonable conclusion from all 
this, corroborated by much evidence assembled elsewhere,'*® is that the 
redactor of the traditions found in Branwen, puzzled by the proverbial 
but ambiguous phrase “ysbydawt Urdaul Benn” and by the presence of 
the “Penn” at the joyous revels on Grassholm made the blunder of taking 
penn in its physiological sense and had to concoct a preliminary story of 
Bran’s decapitation and an appended tale of the disposal of Bran’s head 
in the White Hill at London to accord with his misinterpretation. 

We have already observed the diversity of traditions regarding the lo- 
calization of Annwn, and the multiplicity of its kings—Gwynn, Arawn, 
Hafgan, Pwyll. It is therefore no surprise to find that evidence points 
pretty clearly toward Bran vab Llyr as another “Penn Annwfyn,” and it 
can hardly be coincidence that like his brother, Manawydan vab Llyr, 
Bran should be regarded by Celtic mythologists as a Welsh counterpart 
of Manannén mac Lir, and should be presiding over similar ageless feasts 
in an island of the sea. 

We are thus, by comparing various sources, able to round out the pic- 
ture presented by the first few lines of our poem. Annwn, the paradise of 
the Welsh divinities, is imagined as a western isle, perhaps identified 
with Grassholm in the Irish sea. There was the faery fortress; there some- 
times sat the bard Taliesin himself, in his bardic chair, and there too were 
the god Manawydan, his brother Bran, his stepson Pryderi, and others. 
It was a place where there was perpetual banquet and where none knew 
age and decay. But there was also a prisoner, Gweir, loaded with chains, 
whose keening must have introduced a note of sorrow into this elysian 
abode. 

“The Story of Pwyll and Pryderi.”—The fourth line of the poem runs: 
“Trwy yr ebostol Pwyll a Phryderi.”” Many renderings have been given 
of this line since the crucial word (ebostol) is obscure. Ebostol should de- 
rive from Latin apostolus and would then mean “messenger, apostle.” 
But as Professor I. Williams has shown," there has probably been some 
confusion with epistola, and there is evidence that in certain connections 
ebostol meant a prose lesson read during mass. Hence, he believes, it came 





us This startling adjective probably refers to the tradition found in Peredur, Wolfram’s 
Parzival, and other romances, where the Grail castle is the scene of lamentation. Rev. celt., 
xivit (1930), 40. 

UT Pedeir Keinc, p. 215 £. Cymmrodor, xxvim, 197. U8 Rep. celt., xivu, 39 ff. 

19 Pedeir Keinc, p. liif. Malory, Morte d’ Arthur, Everyman Library, p. xxii, n. 2. 
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to have the more general sense of a prose narrative to be read, in short, a 
story, a synonym of ystorya, cyvarwyddyd. In this context trwy would have 
the well-authenticated meaning of “‘according to,’’ and the whole line 
would signify: “‘according to the story of Pwyll and Pryderi.”’ 

We have, of course, in the first of the Four Branches of the Mabinogi, 
namely, Pwyll Pendevic Dyvet, a story of Pwyll and Pryderi. We learn 
how Pwyll, Prince of Dyved (southwestern Wales), visited Annwn, and 
thus acquired the title of Penn Annwn, and how he begat Gwri, later 
called Pryderi, and how the boy grew to manhood and succeeded to the 
throne of Dyved. Pryderi is, moreover, as Professor Gruffydd has made 
plain, the connecting figure in the three other “‘branches.”’ Evidently the 
Four Branches might be called “‘yr ebostol Pwyll a Phryderi.” But schol- 
ars are generally agreed, and the studies of Professor Gruffydd have 
abundantly demonstrated,’ that the traditions embodied in them are 
not unique forms; they are not even standard forms but grotesquely 
garbled versions. There is every reason to suppose that there were many 
other and less distorted versions, and one of them may have combined 
the story of Gweir’s captivity with that of Arthur’s raid on Annwn. This 
tale, then, would have been the “‘ebostol Pwyll a Phryderi.” 

The Expedition of Arthur.—Six of the seven stanzas composing the 
poem end with a sort of refrain, which informs us that Arthur led an at- 
tack on Annwn, accompanied by three shiploads of warriors in his ship 
Prydwen, and that all were lost or killed except seven survivors, who 
probably included Taliesin (or otherwise he would not have been alive to 
compose the poem) and Arthur himself. As Rhys long since pointed out,’ 
there is a more euhemerized version of this legend in Kulhwch ac Olwen, 
probably composed within a decade or two of 1100. The youthful hero, 
Kulhwch, invoked the aid of Arthur and his warriors, including Taliesin 
penn beirdd'” (the chief of bards), in winning Olwenas his bride. In order to 
obtain her he had to procure certain magic objects, and among them the 
caldron of Diwrnach the Irishman, steward of Odgar, king of Ireland. 
Arthur, after obtaining many of these objects, sent a messenger from 
Cornwall to Odgar demanding the vessel. Odgar in turn demanded it of 
Diwrnach, but in vain, and the messenger returned empty-handed to 
Arthur.! 

Arthur set out and a light host with him and went on Prytwen his ship, and came 
to Ireland. And they rode to the house of Diwrnach the Irishman. The hosts of 


120 W. J. Gruffydd, Math Vab Mathonwy (Cardiff, 1928). Transactions of Honourable Soc. 
of Cymmrodorion, 1912-13, p. 4 ff. 

121 J. Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, p. 263 f.; Studies in the Arthurian Legend, p. 10; Malory, 
Morte d’Arthur, Everyman, p. xxv. 12 Evans, White Book Mabinogion, col. 462. 

13 Thid., col. 498 f. Loth, Mabinogion,? 1, 334 f. 
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Odgar observed their number. And after they had eaten and drunk their fill 
Arthur asked for the caldron. He [Diwrnach] said that if he would have given 
it to anyone, he would have given it at the word of Odgar, king of Ireland. When 
it was refused them, Bedwyr arose and seized the caldron and placed it on the 
back of Hygwyd, Arthur’s servant . . . Llenlleawc the Irishman grasped Kaled- 
vwlch and brandished it, and slew Diwrnach the Irishman and all his host. The 
armies of Ireland came and fought with them. After putting the armies wholly to 
flight, Arthur and his men embarked in their presence in the ship, and the cal- 
dron with them full of Irish money. 


Here, as in Preiddeu Annwn, we have a raid by Arthur and his men in 
his ship Prydwen, and the identity of the two traditions is confirmed by 
the appearance, in the next stanza of our poem, of a caldron, object of 
the raid, and of a certain Llwch Lleawc, who brandished a sword. But 
the euhemerist has converted the faery isle into Ireland, the magic 
caldron, soon to be discussed, into a receptacle for money, the Head of 
Annwn into the King of Ireland’s steward. The disastrous losses sustained 
by Arthur have been converted into a victory. 

Kaer Pedryvan, the Four-Cornered Fortress.—This title of Annwn, 
which must mean “Four-Cornered” or “Four-Towered,” will be discussed 
in connection with stanza 4. 

The Nine Maidens.—Though the third line of the second stanza is very 
doubtful, the fourth is clearly to be translated, “By the breath of nine 
maidens it [i.e. the caldron] was kindled.’”’ Now it is significant that Talie- 
sin, Arthur, and nine maidens are brought together on an Otherworld 
island in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s account of Arthur’s passing to Avalon 
in Vita Merlini (A.p. 1148-49). Taliesin, in his character of one who un- 
derstands all the secrets of Nature, gives an account of the universe and 
finally describes the Jnsula Pomorum, a name which attempts to trans- 
late the Welsh Ynys Avallach or Isle of Avalon.'* Here Nature provides 
all things abundantly, and life is prolonged beyond a hundred years. 
Here dwell nine sisters, of whom the chief and most beautiful, Morgen, is 
skilled not only in the arts of healing, but also in those of shape-shifting, 
and traveling through the air, and she has taught mathematics (i.e. 
magic) to her sisters. Taliesin goes on to declare that after the battle of 
Camlan “we” brought thither the wounded Arthur, and there left him 
reposing on a golden bed in the charge of Morgen. 

That the isle of Avalon was one form of the Celtic paradise has long 
been recognized, and there is a curious corroboration of this in a manu- 
script which speaks of Margan dwywes o annufyn, ‘“Margan, goddess 
from Annwn,” who concealed Arthur in Ynis Avallach to heal him of his 


14 Ed, J. J. Parry (Urbana, 1925), ll. 908-940. On date cf E. Faral, Légende arthurienne, 
prem. partie (Paris, 1929), m, 37 1% On this name cf. Romanic Rev., 1938, p. 176 f. 
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wounds.’ The antiquity of this Celtic tradition concerning the nine 
supernatural women is proved by the oft-quoted statement of Pomponius 
Mela (ca. 45 a.p.)."7 Speaking of the island Sena off the Breton coast, he 
says: 


Gallici numinis oraculo insignis est: cuius antistites, perpetua virginitate sanctae, 
numero novem esse traduntur. Galli Senas vocant, putantque ingeniis singu- 
laribus praeditas, maria ac ventos concitare carminibus, seque in quae velint 
animalia vertere, sanare, quae apud alios insanabilia sunt, scire ventura et 
praedicare: sed non nisi deditas navigantibus, et in id tantum, ut se consulerent 
profectis. 


The knowledge which Geoffrey displays of Morgan and of her association 
with Avalon I have shown elsewhere to be based on Welsh tradition, 
transmitted through the Bretons;!** the same may be safely predicated 
of his knowledge of the coming of Arthur and Taliesin to an island para- 
dise, where men live to be over a hundred, and where nine maidens of 
mysterious powers dwell, for all these features are found in the Book of 
Taliesin. Though it is true that Geoffrey is following his characteristic 
method of combining Celtic with scholarly Latin tradition, as in many 
other instances,”® and has here drawn some of his descriptive phrases 
from Isidore and Solinus,!° yet he surely did not find the nine maidens, 
any more than he found their chief Morgen, in Pomponius Mela. Mela, 
Geoffrey, and our Welsh poem are drawing on a common tradition. It 
is, in fact, Mela, rather than Geoffrey, who makes it possible to under- 
stand the cryptic lines in Preiddeu Annwn; the maidens were prophetes- 


1% Pedeir Keinc, ed. I. Williams, p. 100. It should be clearly understood that Margan is 
not the original Welsh name of the dwywes 0 Annwfyn, but like Gwalchmai, Lawnselot, 
Bort (Loth, Mabinogion, 1, 285), is an importation from France. So unfamiliar was Morgan 
in Wales that the redactor of Geraint, finding this name in his French original, plus the mys- 
terious Breton word Tud, took her to be a male physician. Cf. Rev. celt., x11 (1892), 496 f£.; 
Romania, xxvii (1899), 322 ff. For other hypotheses about Morgan Tud cf. L. A. Paton, 
Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance (Boston, 1903), p. 259 ff.; Loth, Con- 
tributions a V’ étude des romans de la Table Ronde (Paris, 1912), p. 51. The original of Morgan 
is the former goddess Modron. In addition to the evidence I have already adduced in my 
Celtic Myth, 192 f. and Romanic Rev., 1938, p. 176 f. note that according to a Welsh tale 
(Aberystwyth Studies, tv, 105-109; J. G. Evans, Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on MSS. in 
Welsh Language, 1 [1898], 911) the mother of Owain and Morfudd by Urien, who was Mod- 
ron (Loth, Mabinogion,? 11, 284), announced herself as the daughter of the King of Annwn. 
All the evidence fits together beautifully, as to the identity of Modron with Morgan, her 
original divinity, her connection with the island paradise of Avallach, and its equation 
with Annwn. 

127 On this passage, cf. T. D. Kendrick, The Druids (London, 1927), pp. 139 f.; L. A. 
Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology, pp. 43 f.; Rev. celt., x (1889), 352. 

128 Cf. supra n. 81. 129 MP, xxxvimt (1941), 302 ff. 

130 F, Lot in Romania, xiv (1918-19), 1 ff. 
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ses, and in this role they “kindled” the caldron from which issued the 
poetic utterances. 

It is pertinent further to remark that in the Hanes Taliesin, published 
and translated by Lady Guest, the bard obtains his prophetic and poetic 
gifts through the virtue of three drops of liquor from a boiling caldron, 
the caldron of Inspiration and Science, prepared by a witchwoman, 
Caridwen."! Though the text comes from the sixteenth century, it is 
generally conceded that it contains some ancient traditions, and since in 
poem No. xvi of the Book of Taliesin Ceridwen mentions her caldron, 
and in poem No. xv three awen (inspirations) are said to come from a 
caldron,* we may regard the concept of a caldron of poetic afflatus, 
tended by one or more supernatural women, as an authentic ancient 
feature. 

The Caldron of the Head of Annwn.—Though the first reference to the 
caldron characterizes it as a vessel of bardic inspiration, the later refer- 
ences point to other and seemingly inconsistent functions. Here again we 
are dealing with conflicting concepts. Though a caldron might be used to 
boil a potent brew of herbs that would induce a poetic frenzy, its more 
common employment among the Celts was doubtless to produce an 
“Trish stew” for daily sustenance and for festal occasions. Caldrons oc- 
cupied a conspicuous and honored place in the palaces of Irish kings. 
Their counterparts in the palaces of the gods had magic properties. There 
was the Caldron of the Dagda, chief of the Tuatha Dé Danann; “no 
company ever went from it unthankful.’”™ Evidently this was a caldron 
of plenty. There was the coire aisic, ‘‘Caldron of Restitution,” which 
Cormac mac Airt established at Tara and which was so called because it 
returned to each his proper food." It was filled with meat of swine and 
beeves, and an incantation of lords, poets, and wizards was sung over it. 
Each person was then brought before it and whatever meat he took out 
on his fork would be appropriate to his rank, “‘to wit, a thigh to a king 
and to a poet, a chine for a literary sage, a shin-bone for young lords,” 
and so forth. There was also the Caldron of Truth, filled with hot water, 
which served in ordeals.”* Accused persons dipped their hands in it, and 
the innocent suffered no harm. Evidently the purposes and associations 

181 H. M. and N. K. Chadwick, Growth of Literature, 1 (Cambridge, 1932), 103 f., 263, 461. 

12 Thid. 

183 Cross, Slover, Ancient Irish Tales, pp. 199, 328, 353. Banquet of Dun na n-Gedh, ed. 
J. O'Donovan, p. 51. 

14 Cross, Slover, op. cit., p. 28. Cf. V. Hull in Zetts. f. Celt. Phil., xvm1, 86. On Celtic 
caldrons cf. A. C. L. Brown, in Kittredge Anniv. Papers, p. 235 ff. 

18% Stokes, Windisch, Irische Texte, m1, 205 f. Banquet of Dun na n-Gedh, p.51. On elaborate 


etiquette of meat-portions cf. Transactions of Roy. Irish Ac., xv, Antiquities, pp. 200-211. 
1% Stokes, Windisch, m1, 210. 
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of these magic caldrons were varied, and it need not surprise us, there- 
fore, that the Caldron of the Head of Annwn possessed more uses than 
that of producing poetry. 

It is obvious that since the Caldron of the Head of Annwn would not 
boil the food of a coward, it was a testing talisman. It is evidently the 
same as the caldron listed among the Thirteen Royal Treasures (Brenhin 
Dlyseu) of the Isle of Britain. Though the latter is first mentioned in a 
manuscript dated about 1460,"7 it is most fully described in a late six- 
teenth-century list :%* 


The caldron of Tyrnoc the Giant; if one put into it meat for a cowardly man, it 
would never boil enough, and if one put for a brave man, it would boil enough in 
haste, and then separation was obtained between the brave and the cowardly. 


Several points are to be noted in connection with this discriminating cal- 
dron which link it indirectly with the caldron of the Head of Annwn. 
Its properties are strikingly reminiscent of those attributed to the “Cup 
of Truth” of the Irish sea-god Mananndn. This vessel would break in 
pieces in the presence of a liar but would put itself together again if three 
truths were told.® And like the caldron of Tyrnoc it served as a testing 
talisman; it was “used to distinguish between truth and falsehood with 
the Gael.” Since Manannan’s cup and the caldron of the Head of Annwn, 
probably Bran or Manawyd, both possessed this power of discrimina- 
tion, it is worth noting that both vessels are associated with divinities 
of the sea, who were sons of Ler or Llyr, and who instituted banquets 
where the feasters knew neither old age nor disease.'*° 


1837 MS. Peniarth 51, Nat. Lib. Wales, Aberystwyth, p. 170. “pair dyrnwch.” 

138 MS. Peniarth 77, p. 214. “Pair Tyrnoc (written above: dyrnawg) cawr, o rhoid ynddo 
gic i wr llwrf, digon byth nis berwai, ac o rhoid i wr dewr digon a verwai ar vrys, ag yno 
y caid gwahan rhwng y dewr ar llwrf.” 

189 Cross, Slover, op. cit., pp. 506 f. Stokes, Windisch, mr, 211 ff. Romanische Forschungen, 
xXLv (1931), 72. 

140 Tf the Head of Annwn be identified here with Bran vab Llyr, as the analogies with the 
mabinogi of Branwen would indicate, then the caldron of the Head of Annwn must possess 
the functions of Bran’s caldron, which restored to life dead warriors who were cast into it. 
But the Pedeir Keinc, where we find this property assigned to Bran’s caldron, are notori- 
ously muddled, and we may legitimately question whether this is not a case in point; for 
surely it is a somewhat repellent notion to cast corpses into a cooking vessel, and nowhere 
else, if I am not mistaken, though the references to caldrons in medieval] Irish and Welsh 
literature are numerous, is one of them used for this purpose. And it is not difficult, I 
believe, to see how this mistake arose. That the feasts of Bran, like Manann4n’s Feast of 
Age, preserved those who partook from sickness, old age, and decay, seems fairly patent, and 
it seems natural to infer that since caldrons provided the boiled meat at such banquets, 
Bran’s caldron was credited with the virtue of preserving youth and of curing wounds. 
Now perhaps it was the famous classical legend of Medea’s caldron into which she plunged 
the aged Aeson and restored his youth, or, more probably, the Irish tradition of the 
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The lists of the Thirteen Treasures, which include the caldron of 
Tyrnoc, give variant readings of the name—Dyrnwch, Dyrnog—which 
suggest that it is identical with that of Diwrnach, seneschal of the King 
of Ireland. This suggestion is confirmed by the fact that Tyrnoc’s cal- 
dron is distinguished by the same faculty as the caldron of the Head of 
Annwn, whereas Diwrnach’s caldron is the center of the same story of 
Arthur’s raid as is the caldron of the Head of Annwn. Furthermore, Diwr- 
nach’s caldron is listed among the objects of Kulhwch’s—and conse- 
quently of Arthur’s—quest together with the mwys of Gwyddno Garan- 
hir, which miraculously multiplied the food of one man into enough for a 
hundred; and these two objects appear together among the Thirteen 
Treasures. Altogether the indications are that, whoever this Tyrnoc the 
Giant was, his caldron not only possessed this power of discrimination 
but was also the object of a raid by Arthur’s men, and to all intents and 
purposes was identical with the caldron of the HeadofAnnwn. ~- 

The Thirteen Treasures of the Isle of Britain.—The list of the Thirteen 
Royal Treasures (Brenhin Dlyseu) of the Isle of Britain, though it cannot 
be found in a manuscript earlier than 1460, is surely composed of ele- 
ments much older."! The mwys (platter?) of Gwyddno Garanhir and 
the caldron of Tyrnoc are, as we have seen, found likewise in Kulhwch 
ac Olwen, dated about 1100. The platter (dysgl) of Rhydderch and the 
drinking horn of Bran are, as Dr. Newstead has demonstrated else- 
where,’ identifiable with the platter or graal in Chrétien de Troyes’s 
Conte del Graal and with the horn in the land of Brandigan in Chrétien’s 
Erec, and thus antedate 1180, to say the least. Only one of the Thirteen 
Treasures, the ring of Luned, is definitely derived from, and is therefore 
later than Jarlles y Ffynawn,"* a mabinogi adapted from a French ro- 





resuscitation of slain warriors by immersion in a well or bath (cf. C. O’Rahilly, Ireland and 
Wales (London, 1924], p. 108; A. H. Krappe, Balor with the Evil Eye [New York, 1927], pp. 
132 ff.), which has led the author of Branwen to attach to the reviving caldron of Bran 
this unseemly method of healing. Thus, perhaps, the property of preserving and restoring 
the health of those who partook of its contents, so suitable to the vessel of the Head of 
Annwn, where there was neither age nor decay, has been transmogrified into the grotesque 
faculty of restoring life to the corpses cast into it. 

Ml Lists of the Thirteen Treasures have been printed in E. Jones, Bardic Museum 
(London, 1802), pp. 47 ff.; Y Brython, 1860, p. 372; C. Guest, Mabinogion, Everyman 
Library, pp. 328 f.; Y Greal (London, 1805), p. 188. 

M42 Rhys (Arthurian Legend, p. 313) points out that the Irish cognate mias is used in 
Matth. xrv, 8, for the charger on which John the Baptist’s head was placed. Cfroi Mac 
D4ire possessed a caldron, vat (dabach), drinking horn, and platter (mias). Zts. f. Celt. 
Phil., 11, 39. Thurneysen, Irische Helden- und Kénigsage (Halle, 1921), p. 445. 

43H, Newstead, Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance, pp. 20, 68, 86 ff. 

4 Evans, White Book Mabinogion, col. 237. 
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mance,’ and probably no older than 1180. Moreover, the caldron, the 
platter, and the drinking horn were almost certainly the magic vessels 
which supplied the famous banquets of the Head of Annwn. They were 
probably among the teyrn dlysseu (royal treasures), which are mentioned 
in the description of Annwn in Pwyll. And since Annwn, its immortal 
inhabitants, and its appurtenances must have descended from pagan 
beliefs, the origin of these vessels of plenty must be sought in a period 
before the evangelization of Britain. They were once, like Manannan’s 
cup of truth and the caldron of the Dagda, the possessions of the Celtic 
gods. 

Now though the list of the Thirteen Treasures can claim such a glam- 
orous antiquity for some of the objects, the manuscript versions of the 
sixteenth century betray inevitable alteration. Names have been cor- 
rupted; Ceidio becomes Rudio; Lien Arthur (the veil of Arthur) becomes 
llen aur (the veil of gold). Euhemerism is potent. Bran, the old sea-god 
and presumptive lord of Annwn, becomes “Bran Galed or Gogledd” 
(Bran the Niggardly from the North)'*7—a local association with North 
Wales which is reflected in Branwen, where Bran is king of Britain with 
one of his capitals in Anglesea, and also in the phrase Bro Bran applied 
to northeastern Wales and in the legends surrounding Dinas Bran near 
Llangollen.“* The ambiguity of the word gogledd (north), which often 
referred to the British kingdom of Strathclyde and Cumbria, is probably 
responsible for Geoffrey’s placing the kingdom of Brennius (who is an 
ingenious composite of the historic Gaul Brennus and the Welsh Bran) 
in Northumbria." 

The phrase Brenhin Dlyseu (royal treasures), used in some of the lists 
of the Treasures of the Isle of Britain, may have encouraged the euhemer- 
istic process, for many of the talismans have been dissociated from their 
divine owners and assigned to various renowned kings of British history. 
Professor A. C. L. Brown has observed the same phenomenon in Irish 
legend :®° “The Sagas bear witness that these talismans of the gods had 
been transferred to the historical or supposedly historical heroes: Cuchu- 
linn, Cormac, Crimthann, Finn, and the like.” The platter (dysgl) of 
plenty and the flaming sword have become the possessions of Rhydderch 
Hael, king of the Britons of Strathclyde, who fought at the battle of 


45 But not from Chrétien’s vain. Cf. A. C. L. Brown, in Romanic Rev., m1, 143 ff.; Loomis 
in Mod. Lang. Notes, xtu (1928), 215; R. Zenker, Ivainstudien, Beiheft, Zts.f. Rom. Phil., 
Lxx (1921). 46 MS. Peniarth 77, Natl. Library of Wales, pp. 215, 213. 

47 T, Jones in MLR, xxxv (1940), 403 f. supports this translation and shows that two 
conflicting concepts of Bran’s nature existed. On calet cf. Cymmrodor, xxvim, 192. 

M8 Zs. f. Celt. Phil., 1 (1896), 288. H. Newstead, op. cit., pp. 23, 95 ff. 

49 Newstead, op. cit., pp. 163-167. 60 MP, xxmt (1924), 113. 
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Arderydd near Carlisle about 575.*! The magic chessboard, which seems 
to be the original of the chessboard in the Grail castle in Perlesvaus, has 
been assigned to Gwenddoleu ab Ceidio, the British opponent of Rhyd- 
derch; the magic whetstone to Tudwal Tudclud, the father of Rhydderch; 
the horse-collar to Clydno Eiddin, a contemporary of Rhydderch men- 
tioned in the Gododdin.™ Still another treasure, the chariot or chair, has 
been allotted to Morgan Mwynvawr, king of Glamorgan, who died in 
992.™ 

The introduction to the list of the regalia as printed by Edward Jones 
in 1802 from manuscript sources offers other matters of interest in con- 
nection with Preiddeu Annwn. It may be translated :™ 


Here are the Thirteen Treasures of the Royal Treasures of the Isle of Britain. 
They were kept in Caerleon on Usk, and went with Myrddin ab Morfran to the 
Glass House in Enlli [Bardsey Island]. But some authors write that Taliesin, 
chief of bards, obtained them. a 


First, let us note that we seem to have here an echo of the tradition 
which connects Taliesin with Annwn (Kaer Siddi) in the two Welsh poems 
(Nos. xxx and xiv) we have been discussing, in Vita Merlini with the 
Insula Pomorum (Avalon), in Branwen with Gwales. In Preiddeu Annwn 
the bard includes himself among those who accompanied Arthur to 
Annwn; in the other poem he refers to his seat in Kaer Siddi. In Vita 
Merlini he accompanied the wounded Arthur to the joyous isle. In 
Brauwen he was one of the ageless feasters on Grassholm. The traditions 
are not wholly consistent—what Welsh traditions are?—yet they accord 
in linking Taliesin with Annwn, conceived as a joyous island abode, or 
with its treasures. It is further to be remarked that in this introduction 
to the list Annwn seems to be localized on still another island near the 
Welsh coast, Bardsey. Most interesting is the fact that the treasures are 
supposed to have been taken to “the Glass House” in Bardsey, where, 
according to another version, they are still. As we shall have occasion to 
observe in connection with stanza 4, a structure of glass was certainly 
one of the persistent elements in the Welsh concept of the Other World, 
appearing in many forms, and this seems to be one of them. 

The importance of the list of the Thirteen Treasures of the Isle of 
Britain should not be minimized by students of Welsh and Arthurian 
legend merely because our earliest manuscript authority is of the fifteenth 
century. 

t Geoffrey of Monmouth, Vita Merlini, ed. Parry, 15-19. Skene, Four Ancient Books, 
1, 66, 174. Nennius, Historia Brittonum, ed. Lot, pp. 75 f. 

62 Canu Aneirin ed. I. Williams (Cardiff, 1938), pp. xxxviii, xl, 17, 1. 416. 

43 Loth, Mabinogion,? u, 311, n. 1. 

14 Jones, Bardic Museum, p. 47. Rhys, Arthurian Legend, p. 354; Hibbert Lectures, p. 155. 
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Llwch Lleminawc.—Concerning this warrior of Arthur’s, who bran- 
dished a sword in the attack on Annwn, there is a remarkable muddle as 
to his name. In one line he appears as L!wch Lleawe, in the next as Llemi- 
nawc. The corresponding figure in Kulhwceh is Llenlleawc the Irishman. 
The same man seems to be listed among Arthur’s warriors in Kulhwch 
twice as Llenlleawc, once as Llwch Llawwynnyawec, once as Lloch Llaw- 
wynnyawc,'® and in the Black Book of Carmarthen under the more 
archaic form Lluch Llauynnauc." This is not a unique case: in two ver- 
sions of one triad we find the same person called Lludd Llurugawce and 
Llyr Lluyddawc. What are we to make of all this confusion? what of the 
strange fact that though Llenlleawc was on Arthur’s side in the struggle 
with Diwrnach the Irishman, he was himself Irish, Gwyddel? The puzzle 
may be explained by the fact that the person and the name were bor- 
rowed from some foreign people, probably from the Irish since Llen- 
lleawc was of that race and since the Welsh are known to have borrowed 
a few figures famed in Irish saga and enrolled them among Arthur’s 
warriors, e.g., Manawidan ab Llyr in the Black Book of Carmarthen*** 
and Cynchwr mab Nes, Cubert mab Daere, Fercos mab Poch, Lluber 
Beuthach, Corvil Bervach, and Sgilti in Kulhwch.®* 

Now it is fairly obvious that the person with whom we are concerned 
had a nomen Llwch and a cognomen variously given as Lleminawc, Llen- 
lleawc, and Llawwynnawe. Can it be accident that one of the great fig- 
ures of Irish legend, one who had a powerful influence on the mabinogi of 
Math, as Professor Gruffydd has demonstrated,’ was Lugh, to whose 
name, as then pronounced, Llwch was the closest possible approximation, 
and who had an epithet which is given in Cath Maige Tured as Lonnbém- 
nech’* and in Oided Chloinne Tuirenn as Loinnbhéimionach?!™ This 
cognomen, meaning “of the mighty blows,” though it is not common, 
evidently is traditional, and the tradition seems to extend back at least 
to the eleventh century, to which Dr. Flower attributes the extant re- 
daction of Cath Maige Tured.* The Welsh seem to have found Lonn- 
bémnech difficult or meaningless, and made substitutions. One was 
Llyminawc, which occurs as a proper name in the Book of Taliesin, poem 


155 Cf. supra, n. 123. 46 Evans, White Book Mabinogion, cols. 461, 464, 466. 

187 Skene, Four Ancient Books, 1,51. Malory, Morte d’Arthur, Everyman Lib., 1, xix. J. G. 
Evans, Facsimile of Black Book of Carmarthen (Oxford, 1888), f. 47 v. 48 Tbid. 

16° Rep. celt., x1, 489. C. O’Rahilly, Ireland and Wales, pp. 114 f. Sgilti Ysgawndroed, 
“the Nimble-footed,” is of course the swift Fenian hero, Caeilte. 

160 W. J. Gruffydd, Math Vab Mathonwy. 

161 Rev. celt., x11 (1891), 127. It occurs in MS. Harley 5280, Brit. Mus., f. 69a, a ms. of 
first half of sixteenth century. 182 FE. Hull, Cuchullin Saga, p. lvi f. 

163 R. Flower, Cat. of Irish MSS. in Brit. Mus., a (London, 1926), 319. Prof. Vernam Hull 
would date it still earlier, Zts. f. Celt. Phil., xvim, 80, 89. 
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XLv11, and which is also an absolete adjective meaning “very keen, 
sharp, or intense,” or “leaping” (Owen’s Dictionary, 1803), cognate with 
Irish leimnech. Another substitution, Llawwynnawc, meaning “of the 
white hand,” may be plausibly attributed to the influence of Lugh’s 
other epithet Lamhfada, “long-hand.” I, for one, cannot ascribe to 
coincidence the similarity between the long-handed Lug Lonnbémnech 
and the white-handed Llwch Lleminawc. And though direct parallels 
between the two personages are impossible because no stories of the 
Welsh warrior remain to us except Lleminawc-Llenlleawc’s brandishing 
of the sword, yet almost every other consideration favors the identifica- 
tion. The legend of Lugh has profoundly influenced the mabinogi of Math 
and left its imprint on Kulhwch.™ It has also furnished some of the most 
striking features of the opening of La Queste du Saint Graal® and must 
have passed through Welsh channels like the other Irish materials of 
Arthurian romance. Since, moreover, Llwch was evidently prominent 
among Arthur’s warriors in Welsh tradition, it is natural to look for his 
counterpart in the French texts. Now /Jlwch as a common noun means 
“Jake,” and in Llwch Llawwynnawe we have the most plausible original 
of Arthur’s great knight, Lancelot of the Lake, the name being evidently 
assimilated to the French name Lancelin.* We have in the Huth Merlin 
a Lancer, “chevalier d’Irlande,” whose relation to Balaain corresponds 
closely to that of Lancelot to Malory’s hero Beaumains.'*’ Moreover, the 
story of Arthur’s war with Lancelot parallels in striking points his wars 
with Lucius Hiberus and King Loth,"* in whose names it is hard not to 
discover Latinizations of the Welsh elements Llwch"® and Gwyddel 
(=Hibernus)'”° and a development of the variant Welsh form Lloch." 

14 Cf. supra n. 160 and C. O’Rahilly, Ireland and Wales, pp. 117-119. 

165 Speculum, vit (1933), 419 f. For influence on Chrétien’s Charrette, cf. M. F. Speyer 
in Romanic Rev., xxv (1937), 195 ff. 

166 Lancelin is recorded in Brittany as early as 1069. Cf. H. Morice, Mémoires pour servir 
de preuves a V histoire ecclésiastique et civile de Bretagne (Paris, 1742-46), 1, 432. Zimmer, 
Lot, and Bruce all recognize the influence of Lancelin. Cf. Zts. f. Franz. Spr. u. Lit., 
xu (1891), 43 ff.; Romenia, xxv, 12; J. D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance (Balti- 
more, 1923), 1, 193. 

187 Merlin, ed. G. Paris, J. Ulrich (Paris, 1886), 1, 223, n. 1, 225 f., 230. On the original 
identity of Balaain and Beaumains cf. PMLA, Liv (1939), 656 ff.; Loomis, Celtic Myth, 
250-252, 348. 

168 Loomis, Celtic Myth, pp. 348 f. For confusion of Gales and Gaule, cf. Sommer, Vulgate 
Version, 1, 293, n. 10. In a ms. of Wace’s Brut (Bib. Nat. fr. 375, f. 219r) “Franche” and 
“‘Cambrie” are both equated with Gales. 

189 Cf. also the figure of King Luces in the Estoire del S. Graal. MLR, xxtv (1929), 425- 
427. 

170 Though Hiberus seems to be the best authenticated form, Prof. Hammer kindly in- 
forms me that two mss., Lincoln Cathedral, No. 98, f. 91v, and Camb. Univ. Lib., Mm. 5. 
29, f. 93r, give Hibernius. 
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Tke best reading of 1. 1737 in Chrétien’s Erec confirms this connection 
up to the hilt by presenting us with a “Loz li irois,” Loth the Irishman. 

To present all the proofs for these onomastic equations would tire 
the reader and shed little light on Preiddeu Annwn. Suffice it to say that 
two other famous names in Irish sage, Cuchulainn (> Guiglain)'” and 
Blathnat (i.e. “Little Flower,’’ >Florie)!* have descended into French 
romance; that the common noun bachlach, consistently applied to the 
challenger in Fled Bricrend, reappears as the name of the challenger to 
the Beheading Test in Gawain and the Green Knight, Bercilak ;! and that 
Lugh’s epithet Lamhfada also turns up in the name Laquis or Laquin 
(Lac+ diminutive termination -in) de Lampadaiz.!" For fuller discussion 
of these matters the reader should consult articles cited in footnotes. 

Kaer Veddwit, the Fortress of Carousal.—Veddwit, though not else- 
where recorded, probably meant, according to Rhys,!* “revelry, ca- 
rousal,”’ and probably contains the same root as medd (mead), meddwi 
(to get drunk). The initial » represents mutation of m according to the 
rule that after a noun in the feminine singular a following genitive is 
lenated when it is equivalent to an adjective.!”" This interpretation is of 
course borne out by the line in the next stanza, ‘Bright wine was their 
liquor before their retinue,” and by the references in Pwyll, Buchedd 
Collen, and Branwen, already quoted, to the lavish potations in Annwn 
and its euhemerized counterpart, Gwales. It accords, moreover, with the 
Irish island paradise as described in Imram Matleddin and Tochmarc 
Etaine:—in the former we read of the inhabitants,!”8 “beautiful, numer- 
ous, wearing richly-dight garments, and feasting with golden vessels in 
their hands,” and of their ale music; in the latter Midir sings,!”* “Though 
choice you deem the ale of Inis FAil [Ireland], more intoxicating is the ale 
of Tir Mar... Warm streams flow through the land, the choice of mead 
and wine.” Perhaps the most constant feature of the pagan Other World 
as conceived by the Celts (and by other peoples) was the quality and the 
quantity of the beverages. 

The Active Door.—Just what is meant by ynys pybyrdor is far from 





171 Loth, in Rev. celt., xv1 (1897), 84. E. T. Griffiths, Chantari di Lancelotto (Oxford, 
1924), p. 186. PMLA, xi (1928), 386 ff. 

172 PMLA, xxi, 388; xtvmt (1933), 1018-21. 

178 Loomis, Celtic Myth, pp. 7, 11-15, 22, 228. PMLA, xtvimt, 1005, 1015-21, 1032. 

1% Loomis, op. cit., pp. 59 f. A. Buchanan in PMLA, xtvu (1932), 316 f. PMLA, xtvim, 
1024-26. 

1% Loomis, op. cit., pp. 93 f£. Romania, tiv (1928), 518; txm (1937), 388. 

176 Rhys, Arthurian Legend, p. 301. 

177 J. Strachan, Introduction to Early Welsh (Manchester, 1909), p. 12. 

178 K. Meyer, A. Nutt, Voyage of Bran (London, 1895), 1, 169. 

179 Erin, xix (1938), 181. 
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clear. If we assume that Rhys and Professor A.C.L. Brown were right in 
thinking of it as an “active door,” or a “revolving barrier,’’'®° then it is 
probable that a passage in Imram Maileduin throws some light on the 
conception. For the island paradise of revelers just mentioned possessed 
such a door.'*! Maelduin and his comrades sighted an isle with a fiery 
rampart around it. “That rampart used to revolve round the island. 
There was an open doorway in the side of the rampart. Now whenever 
the doorway would come in its revolution opposite to them, they used 
to see the whole island and all its indwellers.”” Then follows the passage 
quoted above. It is perhaps some confirmation of this view of the pybyr- 
dor that there is a revolving castle with a gateway through which the 
hero has to spur his mule as it flashes past (together with much other 
Irish matter) in La Mule sans Frein and Diu Krone.” 

Kaer Rigor, the Fortress of the King-Dwarf; or Kaer Rigorn, the Fortress 
of the Royal Horn.—The interpretation of Rigor as King-Dwarf and of 
the lines translated, “‘In the Four-Cornered Fortress, the isle of the active 
door, / Noonday and jet-blackness are mingled,” is decidedly hypotheti- 
cal. Both the meaning of the words and their construction, as the foot- 
notes to stanza 3 indicate, are subject to widely varying guesses. But the 
evidence which I put forward in support of this dubious translation has 
the merit of making the last four lines of the stanza a consistent whole 
and of being based on twelfth-century Welsh tradition. 

Walter Map about the year 1181 wrote in De Nugis Curialium'® that 
a certain monarch of the most ancient Britons, Herla by name, was once 
approached by a pigmy, about the size of a monkey, who declared that 
he was king of many kings and that he would undertake to provide for 
the wedding banquet of Herla, if Herla would reciprocate a year later. 
The king-dwarf, true to his word, appeared at the wedding with his 
diminutive subjects and acted as caterer on a luxurious scale, serving all 
in vessels of precious stones and gold. At cockcrow the dwarfs vanished, 
but after the lapse of a year their king appeared once more and guided 
Herla to his faery realm. 

Cauernam igitur altissime rupis ingrediuntur, et post aliquantas tenebras in 
lumine, quod non uidebatur solis aut lune sed lampadarum multarum, ad domos 
pigmei transeunt, mansionem quidem honestam per omnia qualem Naso regiam 
describit solis. 

After the festival Herla came back loaded with gifts. Here then is a faery 


180 A.C. L. Brown, Iwain, Studies and Notes in Philology and Lit., vim (Boston, 1903),79f. 
Rhys, Arthurian Legend, p. 302. 181 Cf, n. 178. 

182 Noted by Brown, Iwain, p. 80, n. 1. Cf. also Loomis, Celtic Myth, 110-114. 

183 Ed. M. R. James (Oxford, 1914), pp. 13 f. Trans. F. Tupper, M. B. Ogle (London, 
1924), pp. 15-18. Cf. MP, xxxvi (1941), 301. 
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king, distinguished by his hospitality and his precious vessels, as are the 
other Heads of Annwn; who is, moreover, a dwarf, and whose subterra- 
nean realm enjoysnot the light ofthe sun, but the dimmerlight as of many 
lamps. It is evidently the same king-dwarf and the same subterranean 
dim kingdom which Giraldus Cambrensis described in Itinerarium Cam- 
briae about 1191." A certain Elidurus of the neighborhood of Swansea 
at the age of twelve was lured by two dwarfs “in terram ludis et deliciis 
plenam.” He followed them 

per viam primo subterraneam et tenebrosam, usque in terram pulcherrimam, 
fluviis et pratis, silvis et planis distinctissimam, obscuram tamen, et aperto 
solari lumine non illustratam. Erant ibi dies omnes quasi nebulosi, et noctes 
lunae stellarumque absentia teterrimae. Adductus est puer ad regem, eique 
coram regni curia praesentatus. ... Erant autem homines staturae minimae. 


Giraldus emphasizes the noble and truthful character of these dwarfs 
and the abundance of gold they possessed. 

Without question, then, the Welsh of the twelfth century were familiar 
with a conception of Annwn as a dimly lighted subterranean land, ruled 
by a dwarf king. This may possibly supply a plausible explanation 
both of Caer Rigor as the Fortress of the King-Dwarf, and also of the 
mystifying statement that “noonday and jet-blackness were mingled,” 
as if in a crepuscular light? Of course, to no one who has followed the dis- 
cussion thus far will it seem an objection that the island paradise and 
the subterranean palace are not easy for us to reconcile imaginatively. 
Nothing is more manifest than that the Celts blended such incongruous 
pictures, not only without effort but even with delight. 

Astonishing testimony to the survival of this tradition is the local 
legend gathered about the middle of the last century at Verwig near 
Cardigan, mainly from an old man named Thomas Evans.'* There was 
an invisible country lying off the coast in Cardigan Bay. Its chief patri- 
arch was called Rhys Ddwfn. Its inhabitants were handsome but very 
small, and possessed an abundance of treasure. They were models of 
virtue and abhorred traitors. A visitor to that land was sent back, like 
Herla, loaded with gifts. Evidently the realm of Rhys Ddwfn was iden- 
tical on the one hand with the subterranean land of noble dwarfs de- 
scribed by Giraldus and Map, and on the other with the faery island in 
the Irish sea which in Branwen was localized on Grassholm and which 
was the site of Bran’s ambrosial feasts. 

Another witness to the Welsh belief in a noble dwarf king is the redactor 


1 Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, v1 (London, 1868), ed. J. F. Dimock, 75 f. Trans. 
Itinerary through Wales, Everyman Lib., pp. 68 f. 
185 Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 1, 158-160, 166-169. 
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of the mabinogi of Geraint.'* He tells of a tiny knight whom the French 
called Gwiffret Petit, but the Cymry called simply “‘y brenhin bychan,” 
the Little King. When Geraint trespassed uninvited upon his lands, the 
Little King challenged and fought hin, but, being overcome, he became 
Geraint’s ally, and when Geraint was in desperate straits brought him 
to a court where he had the best of medical attendance and was cured 
of his wounds. Though these activities of the Little King find no parallel 
in other Welsh sources, yet Zenker has proved the figure traditional, and, 
as we Shall presently see, the Arthurian romances in French present us 
with an abundance of dwarfs, of whom some are noble kings, some resent 
the hero’s intrusion and fight with him, and some are hospitable and 
instrumental in curing his wounds.'*? These somewhat inconsistent roles 
appear to have been a part of the tradition of the dwarf king. 

If, therefore, Rigor refers to a traditional dwarf king of Annwn, as 
there is some reason to believe, can we discover his Welsh namé, about 
which Giraldus, Map, and the redactor of Geraint are so tantalizingly 
reticent? We may reject Rhys Ddwfn because it does not seem to be re- 
corded before the nineteenth century, because Rhys hardly befits so 
supernatural a personage, being an ordinary personal name like Gruf- 
fydd or Howel, and because we may suspect that Rhys Ddwfn is a popu- 
lar substitution for an archaic Rhi Dwfn (King of the Deep). Sylvan 
Evans in his dictionary cites two instances from early Welsh poetry 
which link dwfn and annwfn: “yn anwfyn yn dwfyn’”’; “‘dyfnder pob dwfn 
hyd arfyd ennyd annwin.” The legend of Rhys Ddwfn and his land must 
be simply one version of the tradition flourishing in the twelfth century; 
rhi, as Professor Jackson reminds me, was then already obsolescent if not 
obsolete; yet such words survive in fossilized expressions, and in such 
instances are often supplanted by words of similar sound (as, for instance 
in “odds and ends,” where odds has replaced the obsolete ords). Rhi Dwfn 
would offer an interesting analogy to Rigor; but both are hypothetical, 
and both are titles, not names. Besides Rhys, we must reject the name 
Gwiffret Petit in Geraint, since the Welsh author, though he recognized 
the figure of the Little King, found the name strange, and since there is 
no trace in Welsh or Arthurian literature (apart from the Guivret of 
Chrétien’s Erec, which drew upon the same source as Geraint) of a dwarf 


18 Evans, White Book Mabinogion, col. 433-436, 445-451. On Gwiffert cf. Zenker in 
Zts. f. Franz. Spr. u. Lit., xuvi1 (1926), 30-37. 

187 There is no comprehensive treatment of the dwarfs in Arthurian romance. Besides 
Zenker’s article just cited and the tales summarized below, cf. Loomis, Celtic Myth, p. 22, 
n. 36, p. 160; Durmart le Gallois, ed. E. Stengel (Tiibingen, 1873), pp. 125 {.; Webster in 
Harvard Studies and Notes, xv1 (1934), 208 f.; C. Potvin, Perceval le Gallois, v (Mons, 1870), 
41-78; H. O. Sommer, Vulgate Version, u1, 280 ff. 
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of this name. The name Gwiffret or Guivret has no authority in tradi- 
tion. More promising is Gwiddolwyn Gorr (the Dwarf),'** whose magical 
bottles are required for the marriage feast of Kulhwch and Olwen and 
may correspond to some of the vessels with which the dwarf king in 
Map’s story provided for the marriage feast of King Herla. It is prob- 
able, moreover, that Gwiddolwyn is the dwarf king from the Antipodes, 
Gleodalen or Glodoalan, who appears with other dwarfs at the wedding 
feast of Erec and Enide.'*® But we know nothing of Gwiddolwyn Gorr 
except that he or his bottles seem to have been in demand at weddings; 
nothing that would identify him with the Rigor of our poem. 

Far otherwise is it with King Beli. He and his Arthurian derivatives 
were evidently famous. The Welsh and Cornish material suffices to link 
him closely with the traditions embodied in our poem. The Arthurian 
material supplements this and serves to bring out one point missing in 
the Welsh, that Beli was a dwarf. 

Johannes Cornubiensis in his twelfth-century commentary on Pro- 
phetia Merlini speaks of a fatale castrum in Cornwall which the natives 
called Kair Belli.1% Since fatale castrum means faery castle, it is the 
Latin equivalent of Kaer Siddi. Welsh genealogical tradition, extending 
back to the tenth century, makes Beli Magnus (Beli Mawr), as Rhys 
pointed out,’ the father of Avallach and therefore the father of one 
who gave his name to Ynis Avallach, the Isle of Avalon. And we have 
already seen that the traditions of Avalon notably resemble those of 
Kaer Siddi. Avallach was the father of Modron, and his Arthurian 
counterpart, Rex Avallo, was demonstrably the father of Morgen and her 
eight sisters, whom we have identified above with the nine maidens who 
kindled the caldron of the Chief of Annwn. Avallach was the grandfather 
of Owain and Morvudd, through his daughter Modron; and the mother 
of Owain and Morvudd in a sixteenth-century story, declares that she is 
the daughter of the King of Annwn.'* Through his descendants, we con- 


188 Evans, White Book Mabinogion, col. 482. Loth, Mabinogion,? 1, 309; 1, 252, n. 4. 

189 Chrétien de Troyes, Erec, ed. W. Foerster (1890), 1. 2005, reading of mss. H and C. 

190 Rev, celt., ut (1876-78), 85. On Beli cf. J. Rhys, J. Brynmor-Jones, Welst People 
(1909), pp. 39-43, 133; W. J. Gruffydd, Math Vab Mathonwy, pp. 173-177; H. Newstead, 
Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance, pp. 164-167; Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia 
Regum Britanniae, ed. A. Schulz (Halle, 1854), p. 238. 

191 Arthurian Legend, pp. 335-337. On relationships of Beli, Avallach, Modron, and Bran 
cf. Cymmrodor, tx (1888), p. 170, n. 5, p. 174; vit (1887), 85; Romanic Rev., xx1x (1938), 
176 f.; Pedeir Keinc, ed. Williams, pp. 218, 226; Loth, Mabinogion,? 11, 284; Loomis, Celtic 
Myth, pp. 189-193. There were other more or less historical Belis: Beli ab Mynogan, Beli 
ab Benlli Gawr, Beli ab Rhun, Beli ab Elfin. 

192 Aberystwyth Studies, 1v (1922), 105-109. J. G. Evans, Hist. Mss. Comm., Report on 
Mss. in Welsh Language, 1 (1898), 911. 
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clude, Beli was associated with Annwn, and was himself king of a faery 
castle. He is, moreover, a blood relation of Bran, who must have been a 
Chief of Annwn. In Branwen Beli is inconsistently represented both as 
grandfather and as uncle of Bran. In the Welsh redactions of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Historia he is Bran’s brother, and Arthurian romance, in- 
dependent of Geoffrey, as we shall see, confirms this relationship. It is 
probably in the light of this kinship to Bran, the old sea-god, that Anwyl 
interpreted the phrases biw Beli (the cattle of Beli) and Beli wirawt (the 
liquor of Beli), found in the Gododdin and the Book of Taliesin, as the 
waves and the brine. And though one sea-god might be a giant, as was 
Bran, it was quite possible for another to be a dwarf, for the Book of 
Taliesin and the Black Book of Carmarthen both refer to the pegorau 
(pigmies) who dwell beneath the sea.'* 

When we turn to Arthurian romance, therefore, we should not be too 
startled to find this very pair, Beli and Bran. At the wedding feast of 
Erec and Enide there is not only the dwarf king Gleodalen, whom we 
have already recognized as an authentic Welsh figure, but also his over- 
lord, King Bilis, equally small and noble, and the latter’s brother, Brien, 
Blianz, or Brihans, taller than any knight of Arthur’s realm.™ Since 
Chrétien’s more immediate Celtic source was Breton, and Brien was a 
common Breton name, it is easy to see how it might displace Welsh 
Bran, and then be corrupted into Blianz and Brihans. When Chrétien 
tells us that this dwarf king, Bilis, rules over the Antipodes, we perceive 
we are dealing with the very tradition, supplied by Giraldus, of the realm 
of high-minded dwarfs in the lower hemisphere, and when we find Bilis 
attending a wedding festival, we recall once more the interest of Map’s 
dwarf king in such matters. Evidently Chrétien is here reflecting gen- 
uine Welsh tradition. Could Bilis be Beli, and his gigantic brother Brien 
be Bran? 

We turn to the first continuation of the Conte du Graal.’* 


Garahes (whose name varies according to the manuscripts) enters an empty castle, 
lays aside shield and helm, discovers in a garden two tents, and enters one in 
which lies a tall wounded knight, fed by a damsel froma hanap. The tall knight 
resents the intrusion, and presently a tiny but beautiful knight, “li petis cheva- 
liers,’”’ rides into the tent and strikes Garahes with a dart. In the ensuing combat, 


193 Transactions of Third International Congress of Religions (Oxford, 1908), 1, 236 f. J. 
Rhys, J. Brynmor-Jones, Welsh People (1909), p. 43 n. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 1, 432. T. 
Jones, in MLR, xxxv (1940), 404, questions this interpretation of biw Beli and Beli wirawt. 

1% Chrétien, Erec, ll. 1993-2011. Cf. MP, xxxvu (1941), 292 ff. The Irish too knew this 
concept of a high-minded king of dwarfs. Cf. Cross, Slover, Ancient Irish Tales, pp. 471- 
475. 

1% Perceval le Gallois, ed. Potvin, tv (Mons, 1868), 33-53. On this story cf. Rev. celt., 
XLvui (1930), 46 ff.; Bennett in Speculum, xvi (1941), 43 ff. 
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Garahes is overthrown by the dwarf, and is allowed to depart only on condition 
that he return at the end of a year. As he leaves the castle, now thronged with 
people, he is jeered and pelted with offal. When at the year’s end he returns, he 
kills the little knight, whose size is compared to that of a monkey riding a grey- 
hound (Map compares his dwarf king to a monkey, and Giraldus says that his 
dwarfs rode horses of the size of greyhounds), and also slays his lord, the giant 
of the tent. 


Since Dr. Newstead has assembled in her Bran the Blessed in Arthurian 
Romance the evidence for the identification of this giant with Bran, it 
remains only to show that the Petit Chevalier was Beli. Let us look at an 
adventure in the Vulgate Lancelot.’* 


A certain knight, Sarras, comes to a castle beside which are a fountain and two 
tents. A dwarf approaches and truculently declares that in one of the tents is the 
formidable Belias le Noir, who has overthrown four of Arthur’s fellowship. The 
dwarf sounds a horn, Belias rides out from a tent, and promptly unhorses Sarras, 
who departs, jeered at by the spectators and pelted with sticks and stones. 
Lancelot, who has been watching, now rides up and strikes down Belias. The 
dwarf advises Lancelot to depart, and a knight in black, Bridan or Briadas, issues 
from the castle, only to be mortally wounded by Lancelot. After encountering 
other knights in the castle, Lancelot grants mercy to a damsel, who declares that 
he has slain one of her brothers (Belias) and mortally wounded another (Bridan). 


It seems pretty clear that the brothers Belias and Bridan are the brothers 
Bilis and Brihan of Chrétien, that Belias and the dwarf are therefore 
identical, and that Belias le Noir is probably a corruption of Belias le 
Nain. These suppositions are confirmed by another incident in the Vul- 
gate Lancelot.'*" 


Lancelot, in his madness, comes unarmed to a tent, finds a sword and strikes 
savagely upon a shield hanging near. A dwarf comes out and tries to wrest the 
sword from him, but is violently thrown down. A knight named Bliant issues 
from the tent, tries to subdue Lancelot, but receives a stunning blow for his 
pains. Lancelot, entering the tent, goes to sleep. Meanwhile Bliant recovers and 
sends the dwarf for his brother. On the latter’s advice, Bliant has the madman 
chained and carried to Bliant’s castle, where he recovers from his violent fits. 


Still another version of this story occurs in the Vulgate Lancelot.'** 


King Pelles finds Lancelot unarmed and mad in the garden of the castle of Cor- 
benic. Pelles has him bound by ten squires and conveyed to the palace, where he 
is healed by the Grail, and then conveyed to Chastel Blian. 


Is it all coincidence that we find in Erec two brothers, the dwarf 
Bilis or Belin, and the tall Brien, Brihan, or Blianz; in Garahes’ adven- 


1% Sommer, Vulgate Version, v, 251-254, 263-268. 
197 Ibid., pp. 393-396. 198 Thid., pp. 339-403. 
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ture the dwarf knight and the tall knight; in the Sarras adventure the 
dwarf and two brothers, Belias and Bridan; in the two versions of Lance- 
lot’s cure from madness, first, the dwarf and Bliant, and second, King 
Pelles and the castle of Blian? Is it mere accident that the author of the 
Vulgate Lancelot, when he narrates the adventures of Gawain in the castle 
of King Pelles, makes a sort of mélange of the very adventures we have 
been examining?!9* 


Gawain is disarmed; a tall knight, evidently wounded, is borne in; a beautiful 
damsel serves him and all the rest, save Gawain, from a miraculous vessel; the 
people all vanish, so that Gawain does not know what becomes of them; a dwarf 
attacks him with a rod, but is disarmed; Gawain fights with a knight till both are 
exhausted; he is healed by the Grail; the people return; Gawain is seized and 
bound; as he is driven from the castle, he is jeered and pelted with mud. 


If it should seem incredible that King Pelles is identical with the com- 
bative dwarf king of a subterranean land, note that Pelles is called in 
Perlesvaus “Rois de la Basse Gent”; that in the Vulgate Lancelot a 
dwarf proclaims at “‘le Bas Castel” near Pelles’ ‘Isle de Joie” Lancelot’s 
intent to meet all comers with a shield hung from a tree;?* that in the 
Didot Perceval the hero’s hermit uncle, who corresponds exactly to Pelles 
in Perlesvaus, inhabits a house of which the door was “‘si bas qu’il covint 
Perceval a baissier a l’entrer ens” ;?” that in a closely corresponding pas- 
sage in Perlesvaus,though the hermit is not named, we read: “ert sa meson 
si basse que cheval n’i pooit entrer.’”* From this evidence we conclude 
that legend consistently assigned to Pelles a low habitation. 

The hermits of Perlesvaus are a decidedly militant crew. Pelles had 
been a knight for many years; his hermit son, Joseus, bore arms, fought 
manfully with knights on two occasions, and was declared to be the 
mightiest man in Logres.*™ The author evidently found Joseus’ martial 
prowess embarrassing. Besides, there is “li Noirs Hermites,’”’ who has 
nothing of the religious solitary about him whatsoever, but is a knight—a 
knight furthermore who betrays at several points his relationship to the 
Pelles-Belias tradition. His castle, which lies in a deep valley, might well 
be called “le Bas Castel’; like Pelles’ castle in the Vulgate Lancelot, it is 
the scene of many combats where the possessor of a remarkable shield has 
overthrown numerous knights, only to be defeated at last by Perceval.?%s 


199 Thid., rv, 343-347. The story has been contaminated by the Lit Périlleux motif. Cf. 
PMLA, xtvu (1933), 1013-18. On Pelles cf. Romanic Rev., xxvii (1938), 354 f. and 
Bruce’s learned but mistaken article in MP, xv1 (1918), 113 ff. 

200 Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze, 1, 24. 

201 Sommer, Vulgate Version, v, 403. On traditional origin of this episode cf. MLR, xxiv 
(1929), 425-427. 30 J. L. Weston, Legend of Perceval (London, 1906-09), 1, 40. 

203 Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze, 1,112.  % Jbid., 1, 61, 164-166, 264f.  % Jbid., 1, 54-58. 
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As the “Bas Castel” lies near the “Isle de Joie,” so the Black Hermit’s 
castle lies not only in a deep valley, but also, as we learn later, in an island 
which, though now lacking in good things, is destined to be an isle of 
plenty.2% The Black Hermit, it becomes clear, is simply Pelles, King of 
the Low Folk and of the Isle of Joy, in the preliminary role of the dwarfish 
enemy and vanquisher of Arthur’s knights, just as the King Hermit rep- 
resents Pelles in his subsequent réle as the dwarf helper and healer of the 
hero and close kin of the Grail King. This identity of King Hermit and 
the Black Hermit has been further obscured by the author’s allegorizing 
the latter as Lucifer. But if a doubt remains that both are derived from 
Beli, it should be dispelled by noting that Perlesvaus’ triumph over the 
Black Hermit in his castle is followed promptly by his slaying of the 
felon knight Brudan,?” just as Lancelot’s triumph over Belias le Noir is 
promptly followed by his mortally wounding Bridan, Belias’ brother. 

All the evidence—and there is more—goes to show that the ubiquitous 
dwarf of the Matter of Britain, when we can get a clue to his name, was 
called Bilis, Belin, Belias, or Pelles. He is constantly found in association 
with a Brien, a Bridan, a Blian, with a tall wounded knight in a tent, or 
with the Maimed King of the Grail Castle, whose name according to the 
Didot Perceval was Bron. Who can these two be but Beli and Bran? If we 
can translate Rigor as ““King-Dwarf,” then, Kaer Rigor is doubtless the 
faery castle of Beli. 

There is another possibility. In this very stanza we see the word 
gorgord riming with words ending in -or. This proves two things: the 
possibility of emendation, since gorgord is certainly a corruption of 
gosgord (retinue, host); and the possibility of riming a word ending in 
one consonant with a word which ends in the same consonant plus 
another, It seems justifiable, therefore, to emend Rigor to Rigorn, even 
though the rime is imperfect. Besides, Kaer Rigorn, “the Fortress of the 
Royal Horn,” makes perfect sense. We have seen that Annwn was rich 
in teyrn dlysseu (royal treasures); and that these probably included the 
Brenhin Dlyseu (royal treasures) of the Isle of Britain. Among them 
surely was a caldron identifiable with the caldron of the Head of Annwn 
in our poem, and the Head of Annwn was probably Bran. Another of 
the Brenhin Dlyseu was the magic drinking horn of Bran, which was 
therefore a rigorn. Not only does Bran’s horn belong in Annwn, but also 
the context shows that it belongs in this stanza, for two lines above the 
reference to Caer Rigor(n) we read that “bright wine was their liquor 
before their retinue.”” Many confused and obscure traces of this horn in 


206 Thid., 1, 390. 
207 Tbid., 1, 402-406. The author has made two episodes out of one as was his practice. 
Cf. ibid., m, 162; Newstead, op. cit., p. 105. 
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French literature have been pointed out in Dr. Newstead’s Bran the 
Blessed in Arthurian Romance, chap. VII, to which the reader is referred 
for a full discussion. One set of facts seems to bear on Kaer Rigor(n) 
as a title for Annwn. In the Livre de Caradoc there is a horn which denies 
drink to the unworthy, and so invites comparison with the discriminating 
caldron of the Head of Annwn. “Ce cor... beneiz a a non.”” The name 
“Blessed Horn” would be appropriate for a vessel of Bran the Blessed. 
This horn must have attached its name to the castle of Corbenic in the 
Vulgate cycle. For not only is the word Corbenic an easy corruption of 
Cor beneit, not only is it said to mean “saintisme vaissel,” but also the 
castle of Corbenic is the abode of Pelles and the Maimed King, the 
Romance counterparts of Beli and Bran. It is possible that Caer Rigor(n) 
as a name for the fortress of Bran the Blessed has its French descendant 
in “le chastel de Corbenic.” 

Until some better explanation is forthcoming, it seems desirable to 
admit the existence of irregular rimes, and to find in Kaer Rigor or Kaer 
Rigorn an appropriate name for Annwn,—the Fortress of the King- 
Dwarf or of the Royal Horn. 

The Fortress of Glass and the Silent Sentinel —As Rhys pointed out over 
fifty years ago, stanza four has a clear analogue in the tradition recorded 
by the South-Welsh priest Nennius in his Historia Britonum (c. 826). 
Telling the story of the colonization of Ireland, he relates:?°* 


Postea venerunt tres filii militis Hispaniae cum triginta ciulis [ships] apud illos 
et cum triginta conjugibus in unaquaque ciula, et manserunt ibi per spatium 
unius anni. Et postea conspiciunt turrim vitream in medio mare, et homines 
conspiciebant super turrim et quaerebant loqui ad illos et numquam responde- 
bant. Et ipsi uno anno ad oppugnationem turris properaverunt cum omnibus 
ciulis suis et cum omnibus mulieribus, exeepta una ciula quae confracta est 
naufragio, in qua erant viri triginta totidemque mulieres. Et aliae naves navi- 
gaverunt ad expugnandam turrim, et dum omnes descenderant litore quod erat 
circa turrim, operuit illos mare et demersi sunt et non evasit unus ex illis. Et de 
familia illius ciulae quae relicta est propter fractionem, tota Hibernia impleta 
est usque ad hodiernam diem. 


We have to do in these lines with a very ancient tradition concerning a 
raid by warriors in ships upon an island fortress of glass, the watchmen 
who would not reply, and the fatal ending of the attack for all but one 
shipload. It is obviously the same story as that referred to in Preiddeu 
Annwn. In the Historia Britonum the tradition is fitted into the legendary 
colonization of Ireland, and the sole survivors of the attack on the glass 
tower are equated with the ancestors of the Irish, the so-called “‘Mile- 
sians.’”°9 In Preiddeu Annwn the same tradition is identified with Arthur’s 


208 Ed. F. Lot, Bibl. de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, vol. 273 (Paris, 1934), p. 156. 
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famous attack on Annwn. Though we have already been obliged to sur- 
mise the origin of much of the material in the poem in pagan times, here 
is something more: conclusive evidence that one tradition at least goes 
well back to the year 800. 

This tradition of a fortress or palace of glass!® on an island seems to be 
very well known to the Welsh and even to the Arthurian romancers who 
used Welsh material transmitted by Breton conteurs. Kaer Wydyr is 
probably the Ty Wydyr, or ‘‘Glass House,” on the isle of Bardsey, to 
which, as we have seen, Taliesin or Merddin went taking the Thirteen 
Treasures of the Isle of Britain. This Otherworld abode is probably to be 
identified with the Ynis Gutrin, Insula Vitrea, mentioned by Caradoc of 
Lancarvan in his Vita Gildae about 1125,7" and by a false etymology 
identified with Glastigberi, modern Glastonbury. Its original mythical 
nature is clearly preserved by Chrétien de Troyes in Erec,”" when he re- 
fers to Maheloas as “Li sire de l’Isle de Voirre; / An cele isle n’ot l’an 
tonoirre / Ne n’i chiet foudre ne tanpeste, / Ne boz ne serpanz n’i 
areste / N’il n’i fet trop chaut ne n’iverne.” And since Maheloas is gen- 
erally conceded to be identical with Meleagant in Chrétien’s Chevalier de 
la Charrette, the land of Goirre, of which Meleagant is lord (together with 
his father) and which can be approached only by bridges over or under 
water, is doubtless also the Isle de Voirre, disguised by the scribal sub- 
stitution of g for ». A striking confirmation of this hypothesis is the fact 
that the fifteenth-century prose version of Erec makes precisely this same 
substitution and gives “‘isle de guerre’”’ instead of “isle de voirre.””*" 

The motif of the silent inhabitants of the Otherworld island occurs not 
only in Perlesvaus, as we shall presently see, but also in Jmram Brain and 
Historia Meriadoci, in both of which it is combined with that of mocking 
laughter." 

Kaer Goludd, the Fortress of Frustration—The meaning of golud is 
among the most doubtful points in the translation. Though Rhys sug- 
gested that it represented the modern golud (riches),?* and that meaning 
would fit in patly with the constant emphasis on the wealth of Annwn, 
yet Professor Lloyd-Jones offers strong objection on the ground that the 


209 Cf. Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze, 1, 152 f. 

210 On various medieval traditions of buildings of glass cf. references furnished by Patch 
in PMLA, xxxi (1918), 610 n.; by L. A. Paton, Studies in Fairy Mythology, p. 40 n. 2; by 
J. D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance, 1, 200, n. 14. 

21 Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze, 1, 58. Cymmrodorion Record Series, 1 (London, 1901), p. 410. 
On date cf. Tatlock in Speculum, xim (1938), 139-152. 

212 Ed. W. Foerster (1890), ll. 1946 ff. 313 Thid., p. 264, 1. 36. 

%4 Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze, 1, 275. Cross, Slover, Ancient Irish Tales, pp. 594 f. Historia 
Meriadoci, ed. J. D. Bruce (Baltimore, 1913), pp. xxxiii, 31. A. C. L. Brown in Romanic 
Rev., 111 (1912), 159. 16 Rhys, Arthurian Legend, p. 301. 
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final consonant must have been the voiced spirant dental represented in 
modern Welsh by dd to rime with -ur, whereas the Middle Welsh form 
of the word for “‘riches,” golut, would not rime with -ur. He adds: 


If goludd fails to show initial mutation, there is the noun and verb goludd, 
‘frustration, hindrance, delay.’ ...I am not suggesting that this explains kaer 
goludd, but from the point of view of form and rhyme it is far better than golut 
(golud), which seems to me impossible on these grounds. 


Though the interpretation of goludd as “frustration” must be regarded 
with due caution, nevertheless it does make some sense. Kaer Siddi is the 
fortress where all but the stoutest of heroes are frustrated in their efforts 
to carry off its treasures. Kaer Wydyr, we have seen, is the tower of glass 
where all the besiegers were swallowed by the sea, and may be identified, 
as we shall see later, with the island in Historia Meriadoci called the 
“terra de qua nemo revertitur” because all who approached it were 
swallowed up by the surrounding marsh, and with the water-girdled land 
of Goirre, in Chrétien’s Chevalier de la Charrette, “don nus estranges ne 
retorne.” Despite all legitimate doubts as to the meaning of goludd, 
Annwn might aptly be named the Fortress of Frustration. 

The Isle of the Ageless Elders in “Perlesvaus.””—A startlingly clear re- 
flection of many of the Otherworld features alluded to in Preiddeu Annwn 
and in Taliesin poem xiv is to be seen in an island described in the 
French romance of Perlesvaus (c. 1200).?* The features in question may 
be enumerated as follows: 1. A fortress on an island. 2. A four-cornered 
fortress (Kaer Pedryvan). 3. A prisoner who “dolefully chanted.” 4. In- 
habitants who drank wine before their retinue. 5. A warrior in a glass 
tower with whom it was hard to converse. 6. Ageless inhabitants. 7. A 
spring. 

The French text relates the following adventure of the hero Perlesvaus, 
who is of course more familiar under the name Perceval.?"7 


La nes a tant coru e par jor e par nuit, issi com a Deu plot, que il virent un 
chastel en une isle de mer. . . . Il aproucherent le chastel, e oirent quatre arainnes 
sonner (aux quatre chies) des murs... II] issirent fors de la nef, puis entrerent 
par devers la mer el chastel, si avoit les plus beles sales e les plus beles mesons 
que nul veist onques. I] esgarde desouz un molt bel arbre, . . . e voit la plus bele 
fontaine, . . . e estoit toute avironee de riches pilers a or. . . . Desouz cele fon- 
tainne avoit deux omes seanz, plus blans de chevels e de barbe que n’est nois 
negiee, e sembloient estre jone de viaires. Tantost com il voient Perlesvaus, il se 
drecent encontre li. Il l’enclinent e aorent son escu que il portoit a son col.... 


216 Qn date cf. Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze, 1, 73-89; Romanic Rev., xxxvui (1937), 351 f. 
For previous discussions of these resemblances cf. R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth, pp. 201-204; 
Speculum, vir (1933), 428 f.; Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze, 1, 151-155. 

217 Perlesvaus, 1, ll. 9543-9603. 
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“Sire, font il, ne vos en merveilliez de ce que nos fesom, quar nos conneumes 
bien le chevalier qui l’escu porta angois de vous [Joseph of Arimathea]. Nous le 
veismes maintes foiz ancois que Diex fust crucefiez.” ... Perlesvaus esgarde 
outre la fontainne, e vit en un molt biau leu un tonel autresi fez come s’il fust 
touz de voirre, e estoit si grant que il avoit dedenz un chevalier tout armé. 
Il esgarde la dedenz, si le voit tot vif. Il l’aresna maintes foiz, mes onques li 
chevaliers ne vost rien respondre. ... Il l’enmainent en une grant sale. ... 
“Sire, font li dui mestre a Perlevax, iceste meson que vos veez si riche est sale 
raiax.”’ . . . Il esgarde tout environ e voit les plus riches tables d’or e d’ivoire que 
il eust onques mes veues. Li uns des mestres sonne un apel trois cox e i vindrent 
Xxxiii omes en la sale, . . . e sembloient estre toz del aage de xxxii anz... . Puis 
alerent laver a un riche lavoer d’or, e puis s’alerent asseoir as tables. Li mestre 
firent asseoir Perlesvaus a la plus mestre table par soi. I] furent la dedenz servi 
molt gloriosement e molt saintement. . . . Il [Perlesvaus] esgarde desor li e voit 
une chaenne d’or descendre, chargiee de molt douces pierres precioses, e avoit en 
mileu une corone d’or. La chaenne descendoit par grant compas, e ne tenoit a 
nule rien fors a la volente Nostre Seignor non. Tantos comme li mestre la virent 
avaler, il ouvrirent une grant fosse large qui estoit enmi la sale, . . . il en issirent 
li plus grant cri e li plus dolereus que nus oist onaues. 


Here in this one scene from a French romance most of the seven fea- 
tures of Annwn just enumerated are easily recognizable. The prisoner 
who “‘dolefully chanted”’ must be one of those whose dolorous cries were 
heard issuing from the pit. The warrior in a glass tower with whom it was 
hard to converse must be the knight in the glass cask who would not reply 
to Perlesvaus’ efforts at conversation; for nothing could be easier than the 
confusion of torele (little tower) and tonel (cask). The longevity of the in- 
habitants is attested by the youthful faces of the white-haired masters 
and by the fact that they were living before the Crucifixion. 

Further to clinch the matter we discover in the mabinogi of Manawy- 
dan a description of a magic kaer (tentatively identified by Anwyl with 
Kaer Siddi),?4* which appeared suddenly where none had been seen be- 
fore and which, though it shows little correspondence to Preiddeu Annwn, 
curiously rounds out the Welsh features in the island castle of Perlesvaus. 
For Pryderi, entering, found it empty of living thing, but “he saw as it 
were about the middle of the floor of the castle a well, and marble work 
around it, and on the edge of the well a golden bowl above a slab of mar- 
ble, and chains ascending to the sky, and he could see no end to them.’””!® 
Though there may be some doubt about the identity of this marble- 
bordered spring with “la plus bele fontaine . . . toute avironee de riches 
pilers a or,” or of the golden bowl with the “lavoer d’or,” yet there can be 


28 Zts. f. Celt. Phil., 1 (1899), 130. 
219 Evans, White Book Mabinogion, col. 70. The inferior Red Book text adds that the 
chains were attached to the bowl. 
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little doubt that the strange chains with no visible support, descending 
from the sky, found in both stories, represent a common tradition. And 
if there be any doubt of its Celticity, let us turn to a legend of the clerics 
of St. Columba.”° They arrived at an island with a fair house in the mid- 
dle and were courteously welcomed. ‘Whilst they were there, a beautiful 
golden cowl was let down upon the floor of that royal hall. And not one 
of the folk of the house took it up . . . They were richly served and had 
great cheer that night, and they were given well-brewed ale, so that they 
were drunken and merry.” The golden cowl has taken the place of the 
golden crown, but the bibulous behavior of these clerics makes it certain 
that once more we are really dealing with the pagan Other World, some 
such island as that seen by Maelduin, whose inhabitants, we remember, 
wearing richly dight garments, feasted with golden vessels in their hands 
and trolled out their ale-songs across the waters. 

The passage in Perlesvaus is thus proved to contain, not only theseven 
features of the Welsh Other World mentioned in Preiddeu Annwn, but 
also the chains descending from above and probably the golden bowl of 
the enchanted castle in Manawydan. The antiquity of some of these ele- 
ments may be guessed when we realize that the feature of the warrior in 
the tonel of glass can be traced back to Nennius, A.D. 826 at latest. 

The pagan atmosphere has been sanctified with conscience and taste, 
just as the pagan Irish imrama, Professor A. C. L. Brown has shown, were 
elaborately ecclesiasticized.”' Nonetheless, the visit of Perlesvaus to the 
island of the ageless elders offers, strangely enough, one of the fullest and 
most vivid pictures of the Welsh Other World we possess, and enables us 
to understand and visualize some of the obscurer phrases in Preiddeu 
Annwn. 

Gweir and Gohars.—The continuation of the story in Perlesvaus gives 
us our best and surest clues as to the presence of Gweir in Kaer Siddi. Im- 
mediately after the reference to the dolorous cries issuing from the pit 
uncovered in the hall of the ageless elders, we read >” 


Perlesvaus oi cele dolor, si se merveille molt que ce puet estre. . . . F li mestre 
recouvrent la fosse, qui molt estoit hideuse a vooir e pitoses a oir les voiz qui en 
issoient. Li prodome se leverent des tables quant il orent mengie, e rendirent lor 
graces molt doucement a Nostre Seignor. (They then explain to Perlesvaus the 
chain, the crown, and the cries emanating from the prisoners in the pit.) ““Vos 
avroiz la corone d’or el chief tantost com vos revendrez, si esteroiz assis en la 
chaiere; e esterojz rojis d’une isle qui pres de ci est, molt plenteurose de toz biens. 


20M. O’Donnell, Life of Columcille, ed. A. O’Kelleher, G. Schoepperle (Urbana, IIl., 
1918), p. 399. The cow] was still preserved in Kilmacrenan in Donegal in his day. Ibid., p. 
xl, n. 3; p. 403. 2 MP., xtv (1916), 385 ff. 

2 Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze, 1, ll. 9605-34. 
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. « » mes gardez vos bien, puis que vos en esteroiz rois, que l’isle soit bien garnie, 
quar se vos ne le gardez bien, vos esseroiz mis en I’Isle Souffroitose, dont vos 
oistes orainz les criz en ceste sale . . . quar cil qui ont este roi de l’Isle Plenteurose, 
e qui bien ne s’i proverent, sont avec ces genz que vos oistes en l’isle souffroitose 
de toz biens.” 


We thus learn that the lamentations heard by Perlesvaus are those of 
former rulers of a plenteous isle near by who have been unworthy of their 
office, and negligent in seeing that the land was abundant in good things. 
Since Gweir, the wailing prisoner in Kaer Siddi, is presumably one of the 
prisoners whose cries are heard in the hall of the elders, we may tenta- 
tively infer that Gweir’s captivity was due to his misrule of a plenteous 
island near by. At the same time, we cannot help observing that, whereas 
it would seem from the earlier passage that the prisoners were confined in 
a pit beneath the hall, yet the passage just quoted implies that they were 
in a third island, “‘souffroitose de [lacking in] toz biens.”’ Evidently the 
author is struggling with a confused tradition as to the whereabouts of 
the prisoner kings. 

Nevertheless, despite a certain confusion, the author within a few 
pages introduces us to a Gohars, king of a plenteous isle near by, who for 
his sins is seized by Perlesvaus and chained securely on a rocky islet, and 
left there to mourn his fate. Since Gohars represents almost exactly what 
the French would have made of Gweir (the / being silent and the s being 
simply the nominative termination), this coincidence in names can hardly 
be fortuitous. After Perlesvaus had left the isle of the ageless elders and 
found adventure in two other islands, he sailed to “une isle molt riche e 
molt garnie e plenteurose’’.** He learned that the king was an evil ruler, 
and that “iceste grant terre est soe qui si est plenteurose.”’ Perlesvaus 
made him captive, brought him to a solitary rock in the sea, which may 
legitimately be called “une isle souffroitose de toz biens’”’; there Gohars 
was heavily chained, like Gweir, and left “tout dolent en la roche, qui 
onques puis n’i but ne ne menja.’ Of course, it may be said that the 
prison of Gweir was kyweir, which seems to mean “perfect, richly 
equipped,” and the prison of Gohars was just the opposite; but we have 
already called attention to the confusion in Perlesvaus as to where the 
wicked kings of the plenteous isle were confined. One tradition seems to 
have placed them in the pit in the very midst of the richest and fairest 
hall that Perlesvaus had ever seen, adorned with silken hangings. And it 
is this tradition which is reflected in Preiddeu Annwn. There seems to be 
no adequate reason for denying the identity of Gweir and Gohars or 
for doubting the traditional basis for the implication that his imprison- 


3 Thid., 1. 9763. ™ Tbid., ll. 9809 f. 
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ment was a punishment for his failure to keep a rich land well supplied 
with good things. 

Welsh literature furnishes a striking corroboration for this view. We 
have already observed that in the mabinogi of Manawydan Pryderi en- 
tered an enchanted kaer, saw there the rich fountain, the golden bowl, 
and the chain descending from the sky, which Perlesvaus also saw in the 
isle of the ageless elders. We must now proceed to observe that in this 
kaer Pryderi became a prisoner, just as it was threatened that Perlesvaus 
might become a prisoner if he failed, as king of a plenteous land, to keep 
it supplied with good things. It is, therefore, somewhat startling to ob- 
serve that before Pryderi’s imprisonment he, as prince of Dyved, had 
ruled his realm prosperously and was beloved by his people, and that 
as he and his mother and stepfather made the circuit of the land, “they 
had never seen a country better inhabited than it, nor a better hunting 
ground, nor one more abundant in honey and fish.’””*> Shortly afterward, 
Pryderi, after a feast at his capital at Narberth, rashly took his seat on 
the gorsedd of Narberth,” a sort of throne-like mound, which had the 
property that anyone who sat on it received wounds or saw a wonder.”” 
No sooner had he done so than there was a roar and a mist, and when the 
mist had cleared, they looked in the direction where they had seen the 
flocks and the cattle and the dwellings, and all had disappeared. The 
palace, though standing, was empty of people, and in the mead-cellar and 
the kitchen there was desolation. 

I venture to assert that one could not find a clearer picture than this in 
Manawydan of a “‘terre plenteurose” which has ceased to be “‘bien gar- 
nie’ through the rash act of its ruler. It cannot be mere coincidence that 
Pryderi is later made captive in an enchanted kaer which betrays on the 
one hand its identity with the Welsh Annwn, and on the other its identity 
with the castle in Perlesvaus where were heard the cries of those kings of 
a plenteous isle who had allowed it to sink into poverty. 

Of course, on certain points the surviving Welsh traditions do not 
harmonize with those found in Perlesvaus; in Manawydan, for example, 
the faery kaer appears, and then vanishes, on the mainland of Dyved, 
whereas its counterpart in the French romance is on an island; several 
circumstances of Pryderi’s captivity do not correspond to those of Go- 
hars’. But the former difference is precisely what we have learned to ex- 
pect in the accounts of Annwn, and the latter differences are the inevita- 
ble result of the highly contaminated state of the Four Branches. And 
there remains another striking parallel between the story of Pryderi in 
Manawydan and that of Perceval in Arthurian romance which proves 


™% Pedeir Keinc, ed. I. Williams, pp. 27, 51. 28 Tbid., p. 51. 27 Tbid., p. 9. 
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their common origin. For Pryderi’s rash act of sitting on the gorsedd of 
Narbeth after a royal feast, and the consequent roar, mist, and the 
desolating enchantment of Dyved remind us of an episode in the Didot 
Perceval.”* The youthful Perceval came to the royal festival of Pentecost, 
and boldly asked to sit in the siege perilous of the Round Table. No 
sooner had he done so than the seat cried with such anguish that it 
seemed as if all the world would fall into the abyss; and from the cry 
which the earth uttered, there issued a great darkness so that they could 
not see more than a league. A voice then announced that the enchant- 
ments of Britain had begun, and that the Fisher King, Bron, had fallen 
into a great malady. From other French romances we know that this 
malady of the Fisher King was directly associated with the wasting of 
the land.”® Likewise, from the romances we learn that the Fisher King 
was Perceval’s uncle,”° while the Welsh text informs us that Pryderi’s 
mother wedded Manawydan and thus became the sister-in-law of Bran.*! 
It is evident that the French romances of Perceval and the Fisher King 
represent cognate? traditions with those found in Manawydan, Bran- 
wen, and Preiddeu Annwn. And it is equally obvious that Perceval has 
inherited the réle of Pryderi, while the Fisher King has inherited that of 
Bran. 

Moreover, Professor Gruffydd long since, with his brilliant intuition, 
perceived that in a sense Pryderi and Gweir were identical figures and 
much the same story of the captivity of one in Annwn was likely to be 
told of the other.** This partial identity of the two did not prevent their 
co-existing side by side as separate characters. Thus arose one source of 
confusion. Another source of complication was the fact that both Pryderi 
and Gweir were, on the one hand, youthful heroes with whom the reader 
was supposed to sympathize, and, on the other, princes responsible for 
the desolation of their lands, and therefore subject to severe condemna- 
tion. Thus it came about that Perceval in the Didot Perceval and else- 
where is subjected to severe condemnation, even though he is the ro- 
mantic hero; thus it happened that Gohars became a villain. Still 
further confusion arose from the fact that Gweir’s name seems to have 


28 J. L. Weston, Legend of Perceval, 11, pp. 20 ff. 

29 Loomis, Celtic Myth, pp. 183-186, 194, 262. Speculum, vim, 423 f. 

230 Peredur, Wolfram’s Parzival, Perlesvaus, Manessier. %31 Pedeir Keinc, p. 50. 

#2 T say “cognate” because manifestly the Welsh texts are somewhat remote from the 
oral traditions from which they and the Breton conteurs ultimately drew. 

333 Revue celt., xxximi (1912), 452 ff. 

2* On inconsistency of characterization in the Matter of Britain cf. Newstead, Bran the 
Blessed in Arthurian Romance, p. 149 and n. 10; T. Jones in MLR., xxxv, 403 f.; A. B. 
Hopkins, Influence of Wace on the Arthurian Romances of Crestien de Troies (1913), pp. 80- 
102. 
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been used interchangeably with Gwri and Gware and Gwrvan;** so that 
whereas in Kulhwch Llwch Llawwynnawc has two sons named Gweir, his 
French counterpart Loth has sons named Guirres, Gaheres, and (by 
metathesis) Agravain. A final mystifying ingredient was added to the 
witches’ brew when the epithets of Gwri, Gware, and Gwrvan, namely 
Gwallt-Euryn and Gwallt-Avwyn, split off from the names they belonged 
to (just as Llawwynnawc split off from Llwch) and became in course of 
time separate individuals, who can be recognized on the early Modena 
sculpture as Galvariun and Galvagin, and later in Perlesvaus as Galo- 
brun™* and Gauvain. 

To enumerate all the facts of Welsh and Arthurian romance which 
would be accounted for by this hypothesis would require a book. Let me 
content myself with pointing out a few. 1. In Pwyll Gwri Gwallt-Euryn 
is later called Pryderi. 2. The imprisonment of Gweir bears a marked re- 
lation to that of Pryderi. 3. Galobrun and Gohars in turn suffer imprison- 
ment in the same rocky islet,”*”7 and Perlesvaus is warned that he may be 
subjected to a similar fate. 4. The stories of Gawain and Perceval are 
strangely intertwined in the Conte del Graal and there seems to be a good 
deal of uncertaitity as to which of the two was the successful knight who 
healed the Fisher King and restored fertility to the land.”** 

“Sone de Nansai” and the “Vita Meriadoci.”—Quite as remarkable, 
though not as complete as in Perlesvaus, are the connections between the 
island palace of Annwn as conceived by the Welsh and three island 
palaces—two described in Sone de Nansai,** a French poem of the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, and one in the Vita Meriadoci, a Latin 
prose romance of the second quarter of the same century. The first island 
in Sone is called Galoche, and, as Bruce detected,” the name is simply a 
corruption of the feminine adjectival form galesche (Welsh). On it is a 
castle with crystal battlements and with four towers, presumably at the 
four corners, and a central tower. Three streams issuing from rocks meet 
at the castle. As in Perlesvaus the island is inhabited by a religious com- 
munity, who welcome the hero and provide a lavish feast. “A mangier 
orent a plenté, / Tant en y a on aporté / Qu’a chiaus puet fourment 
anuijer / Qui leur siervoient dou mangier.”” Much is made of the relics 


% PMLA, xxim (1928) 386 ff.; trv (1939), 656 ff. On Gwrvan as a separate name cf. 
T. Stephens, Lit. of the Cymry (Llandovery, 1849), p. 132. 

26 R.S. and L. H. Loomis, Arthurian Legends in Medieval Art (New York, 1938), pp. 
32 f. PMLA, xin, 388 f. 237 R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth, pp. 330-338. 

38 Here is the explanation of much that Miss Weston (Legend of Perceval, 1, 301 ff.) 
found so provocative of speculation. 

239 Loomis, Celtic Myth, pp. 206 ff. Sone de Nansai, ed. M. Goldschmidt (Stuttgart, 1899), 
ll. 4339 ff., 17017 ff. “0 Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance, 1, 350, n. 16. 
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preserved in this island: 1. the greal (platter); 2. the bleeding fiers (spear- 
head); 3. the cors (body) of the long-lived Fisher King, ruler of Lorgres 
(England), who, from a malady in his reins, found his only diversion in 
fishing from a boat; 4. the sword of the same king. 

In view of the certainty that Perlesvaus has derived much from Wales, 
it is impossible to resist the impression that we have here another Celtic 
survival. For not only are there correspondences with Perlesvaus, but 
there are also features, absent from Perlesvaus, but clearly related to 
Welsh tradition. The island is recognized as Welsh; it contains springs; 
it contains a four-cornered castle; its battlements are of crystal; it is the 
scene of lavish feasting. Moreover, three of the four relics seem identi- 
fiable with three of the Thirteen Treasures. The Grail can be identified 
on many counts with the Platter of Rhydderch, which produced what- 
ever food one desired.™! The cors of the Fisher King has been confused with 
the horn of Bran,” which produced whatever drink one desired, for cors 
is the nominative of the French word for horn as well as for body, and the 
Fisher King in the Didot Perceval was named Bron, and because of a 
mysterious malady found his only relaxation in fishing from a boat. Since, 
then, two of the relics preserved in a crystal-battlemented palace of the 
“isle Galoche” are recognizable among the Thirteen Treasures preserved 
in the Glass House on a Welsh island, we may with some assurance iden- 
tify also, though proof is missing, the sword preserved in the “‘isle Ga- 
loche”’ with the sword of Rhydderch. 

The romance of Sone tells how, much later, the hero returns to Galoche 
and then proceeds for his wedding to another very beautiful island. Here 
too there are a spring and four towers and walls covered with crystal. It is 
connected with the land only by a causeway and a sword-bridge, at which 
when Meleagant was lord, many lost their heads. The island is square in 
shape, and Sone and his bride barely escape with their lives from a 
storm which overwhelms it with great waves. This second island in Sone 
has complex relationships. It is, of course, related to the first island in 
Sone, to the island in Perlesvaus, and seems to contain reminiscences of 
the spring, the four corners, and the Glass Fortress of Annwn. The sword- 
bridge and the lordship of Meleagant show obvious kinship with the land 
of Goirre described in Chrétien de Troyes’s Chevalier de la Charrette, and 
the crystal-covered walls probably reflect the same tradition as the name 
of Goirre, which is a corruption of voirre (glass). It is possible also that 
the great storm which overwhelmed the crystal-covered walls of this 
second island fortress in Sone is derived from the ancient tradition re- 
ported by Nennius concerning the rising of the sea when the attackers 

™1 Revue celt., xLvit (1930), 56. Romanische Forschungen, xiv (1931), 70. Speculum, vim, 
430. %2 Newstead, op. cit., 86-95. 
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landed from their ships on the isle of the glass tower, and the drowning of 
them all. 

This second island in Sone, which seems therefore to possess traditional 
value, displays further connections, as Bruce made clear, with the is- 
land of Gundebaldus described in the Latin Arthurian romance, Historia 
Meriadoci.“* Both are square, both have four towers, both are approached 
by a causeway. Moreover, while this island in Sone corresponds to Chré- 
tien’s water-girdled land of Goirre in the crystal-covered walls, the sword 
bridge, and its former lord Meleagant, the similar island in Historia 
Meriadoci likewise recalls Goirre but in an independent way. The island 
of Gundebaldus is called “terra de qua nemo revertitur,” and the realm 
of Goirre, as everyone knows, is one “don nus estranges ne retorne.”’ 
Gundebaldus has carried off a damsel, whom the hero undertakes to de- 
liver; so Meleagant has carried off the queen, whom the hero undertakes 
to deliver. Moreover, the island of Gundebaldus is surrounded by deep 
marshes, and the insula vitrea of Melvas in Vita Gildae is likewise. 

It is impossible to explain all these correspondences between Perles- 
vaus, Sone, Historia Meriadoci, Le Chevalier de la Charrette, and Vita Gil- 
dae as due to late literary borrowings. The relationships are too complex. 
Can one seriously believe that the author of Sone, the latest of these 
romances, sat down with copies of all these other texts and made a patch- 
work of them; that of his own initiative he called the first island Galoche, 
brought to it the Grail, the cors of the Fisher King, and the sword—relics 
so reminiscent of three of the Thirteen Treasures preserved in the Glass 
House on the isle of Bardsey; and that recognizing the identity of the 
tonel de voirre in Perlesvaus, the realm of Goirre in the Charrette, and the 
insula vitrea in Vita Gildae with the turris vitrea of Nennius, he has 
equipped the walls of both his islands with crystal and caused those who 
landed on the second island to be well-nigh overwhelmed by the waves of 
the sea? This is not credible. Even Bruce, who cannot be accused of par- 
tiality to lost Arthurian traditions, declared that in his opinion the 
analogies between this second island in Sone and the island in Historia 
Meriadoci are due to a common tradition. Even more necessary is it to 
assume a common tradition, and a very intricate one, to account for the 
interrelationships of the French, Latin, and Welsh texts we have been 
considering,—a tradition in which many Welsh conceptions of an Other- 
world island have been superimposed upon each other. 


The Preiddeu Annwn can be understood only as a mosaic of Welsh 
bardic lore about the Other World. The poet imagines Annwn, now as a 
faery fortress on an island (which others identified with Lundy, Grass- 


“3 Historia Meriadoci, ed. J. D. Bruce, p. xxxiv. ™ Thid., pp. 43 f. 
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holm, Bardsey, or Ireland); now as a dim subterranean land, lighted by 
lamps; now as hell. It may be called the Faery Fortress, the Four- 
Cornered Fortress, the Fortress of Carousal, the Fortress of Frustration 
(?), the Fortress of the King-Dwarf (?), or the Fortress of the Royal 
Horn (?). There is a strong suggestion that Bran the Blessed was the 
Chief of Annwn. Probably Pwyll, Manawydan, and Pryderi were in his 
retinue of immortal revelers. The distinctive features of the place were a 
spring of white wine; luxurious arrangements for quaffing it; a caldron 
(part cooking vessel, part testing talisman, part caldron of inspiration) 
tended by nine maidens, corresponding to Morgen and her eight sisters of 
the Isle of Apples; a glass tower, six thousand warriors on its walls, and a 
sentinel who would not answer the curious or communicative visitor. 
With this conglomerate vision of Annwn the poet associated two stories. 
One is that of Gweir, long enchained in the midst of elysian plenty and 
loudly bewailing his lot in bardic song until the Day of Doom: this pun- 
ishment he brought on himself by bringing famine or desolation on the 
land of which he was king. The other story is that of Arthur’s expedition 
with three shiploads of his ship Prydwen, to win the caldron. Llwch 
Lleminawc plied his sword to good advantage and seized the booty, but 
seven only, including of course Taliesin, Llwch, and Arthur, returned 
from this disastrous victory. 

This poem was attributed to Taliesin, partly because he was con- 
sidered a contemporary of Arthur, partly because he was regarded, like 
Arthur, as semi-divine and thus was familiar with Annwn and possessed 
a bardic chair there, but mainly because he was the great forerunner and 
patron of the poets who perpetuated the traditions of heathendom.™ 
These poets made concessions, adaptations, omissions, but they could 
hardly hide the fact that Mananndn and Mag Mell, Gwynn ap Nudd and 
Kaer Siddi, were survivals of the old pre-Christian world. And so, 
though priests and monks might thunder curses, the Welsh bards and 
cyvarwyddon continued to sing and tell tales, and found in the laity 
patronage and protection. For them Taliesin was penn beirdd (chief of 
bards); his poems were their inspired patterns and their justification. 
Even when the actual verses of Taliesin became obsolete in language or 
were forgotten, new ones were composed to take their place. Thus, it 
would seem, originated the bulk of the poems in the Book of Taliesin; and 
thus Preiddeu Annwn came to be written. 

ROGER SHERMAN Loomis 

Columbia University 

*5 On heathenism in bardic poetry cf. H. M. and N. K. Chadwick, Growth of Literature, 


1, 469-471; Morris-Jones in Cymmrodor, xxvii, 238-248. On heathenism in custom and 
saga cf. Loomis, Celtic Myth, pp. 39-51, 184-187. 
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XLIX 
THE EXILE OF CONALL CORC 


HE account of Conall Corc’s exile from Ireland to Scotland and of 

his adventures in that country until his return home to become, 
eventually, king of Munster about 400 a.p.' is here edited? for the first 
time from the Book of Leinster.* Unfortunately, the loss of one or more 
folios of the MS at this point renders the text acephalous so that the sur- 
viving portion commences abruptly in the middle of a sentence with his 
departure by sea from Dublin. As the title has also not been preserved, 
this fragment is arbitrarily called Longes Chonaill Chuirc, “The Exile of 
Conall Corc”’ for purposes of convenient reference. But what the actual 
heading in the MS was, will never be ascertainable, unless a happy chance 
leads to the discovery of the missing leaf or leaves. ’ 

The contents of the lost part may, however, be surmised from the ma- 
terials contained in several other documents in which Conall Corc is 
mentioned.‘ These are as follows: 1. Conall Corc and the Corco Luigde.® 
2. The History of Ireland by Geoffrey Keating.* 3. Fitness of Names.’ 4. 
Conall Corc and the Kingdom of Cashel.* 5. The Book of Rights.* 6. The 


1 For his pedigree, see J. Mac Neill, “Early Irish Population-Groups: Their Nomencla- 
ture, Classification, and Chronology,” Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy (1911), p. 84. 

? Punctuation and the use of capitals are made to accord with modern practice, and 
contractions in the MS are, in general, resolved without being italicized, unless doubt 
exists regarding the right expansion. Whenever the reading of the facsimile edition differs 
from that of the MS, the former is also given in the critical apparatus and is indicated 
by the abbreviation “‘Facs.’’; cf. V. Hull, “A Collation of Two Tales in the Book of Lein- 
ster,” Zeitschr. f. Celt. Philol., x1x, 162. In the notes to the translation, emendations of 
many of the scribal errors are proposed, but certain passages in the rhetoric, the rendering 
of which should incidentally be regarded as purely tentative, are so corrupt that no cor- 
rection has been attempted. To Professors R. Thurneysen, Fred N. Robinson, and John 
R. Reinhard the author gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness for numerous valuable 
suggestions in preparing the present edition. 

3 The text begins on folio 206 recto, col. a, 1. 1 and continues to 1. 15, col. a of the verso. 
In the facsimile of the Book of Leinster, ed. R. Atkinson, Dublin, 1880, pages 287 and 288 
correspond to folio 206 of the MS. In his Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Ancient 
Irish History (Dublin, 1861), p. 469, Eugene O’Curry gives a brief summary of an incident 
in the Longes Chonaill Chuéirc. 

4 Apparently no reference is made to him in the annalistic literature, because as he was 
only king of Munster, he probably was not considered important enough to be classed with 
the monarchs of Ireland. 

5 Ed. K. Meyer, Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, m1, 57 £. 

* Ed. D. Comyn and P. S. Dinneen, 1, 122, 124, 208; 1, 230, 368-386; m1, 30, 32. 

7 Ed. W. Stokes, Irische Texte, 111, 310, § 54. 

8 Ed. V. Hull, Zeitschr. f. Celt. Philol., xvi, 420 f. * Ed. J. O’Donovan, p. 28 f. 
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Finding of Cashel.!° 7. Two Poems attributed to Torna Eces." 8. A Poem 
beginning Cath Tucastar Crimthan ascribed to Dubhthach Ua Lugair.” 
9. A Poem commencing A Rt Richid, Réidig Dam by Gilla In Chomded 
Ua Cormaic.” Meagre as these records“ are, they furnish, at all events, 
the essential circumstances of Conall Corc’s life without which it would 
be difficult to understand the cause of his banishment. Hence, the fol- 
lowing summary of the chief events recorded about him, which is prin- 
cipally based upon the first five of the nine items listed above, will serve 
as a helpful introduction to elucidate the present text, and, at the same 
time, will supply the information necessary for a comparison of the 
Longes Chonaill Chuirc with the other sources that are at present availa- 
ble: 

Once upon a time, Bolc," the female satirist of the Britons, made an 
irrefusable request of Lugaid mac Ailella Flainn Bic, the king of Munster, 
that he should spend the night with her, and the offspring of their union 
was Conall Corc or Conall, the Red. Now he was so called, because when 
the witches who used to destroy little boys came to the house where he 
was, he was hidden under a cauldron, but one of them removed that 
cauldron so that a flame of the fire darted at him and burnt his ear toa 
red color. After he had been given in fosterage to Crimthan mac Fidaig, 
the monarch of all Ireland who was Lugaid’s brother, he was sent on one 
occasion to collect a tribute of sixty cows from the Leinstermen. In the 
course of his successful mission, he freed several captives, and among 
them was Gruibne who later went to Scotland. But, at last, the king" 
grew jealous of him, for his wife, whose advances Corc had spurned, ac- 
cused him of ravishing her. He was, therefore, banished to Scotland with 
the intent that the secret Ogham writing on his shield should cause his 
destruction. When, however, he reached that land, Gruibne, whom he 
had once befriended, chanced upon him and immediately changed the 
instructions on his shield so that Conall Corc was favorably received by 
king Feradach Findfechtnach who gave him his daughter in marriage. 
After she had borne him several sons, he decided to return to Ireland de- 


10 Cf. T. K. Abbott and E. J. Gwynn, Catalogue of the Irish Manuscripts in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, pp. 134, 358. In his Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of An- 
cient Irish History, p. 485, n. 40, Eugene O’Curry briefly summarizes this account. 

1! Ed. L. McKenna, Jomarbhégh Na Bhfileadh: The Contention of the Bards, 1, 2-10. 

2 Ed. E. O’Curry, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish History, p. 491. 
In A Primer of Irish Metrics, p. 37, Kuno Meyer, however, calls him Dubthach Moccu 
Lugair which is probably the older form of his name. 

13 Cf. the Book of Leinster, p. 145, col. a. 1. 32 f. 

4 Conall Corc is also apparently mentioned in the genealogies of the Book of Leinster 
which begin on p. 311. 48 For Bolc, the spelling Bolce likewise occurs. 

16 The versions vary whether it is Lugaid or Crimthan who became envious at him. 
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spite the wishes of Feradach Findfechtnach. On the day that he landed, 
Crimthan mac Fidaig died so that he was at once proclaimed king of 
Munster and established his royal abode in that province. Later, how- 
ever, he moved his residence to Cashel which was discovered by two 
swineherds; for to them appeared Victor, the angel of St. Patrick, who 
gave his blessing to that place and also predicted that it would hence- 
forth be the supreme seat of Ireland. 

How much of the foregoing summary until the time that Conall Corc 
was exiled once formed an integral part of the Longes Chonaill Chuirc is 
impossible to determine. It seems, however, not unreasonable to suppose 
that the motive which led to Conall Corc’s expulsion and probably, too, 
his expedition against the Leinstermen were included in the missing part, 
but whether it also contained the story of his birth and the origin of his 
name is less certain. Since the documents referred to above are almost 
without exception of much later date and frequently disagree in details, 
it is even more regrettable that the whole of the Longes Chonaill Chuirc 
has not been preserved, for to judge by what has survived, the account 
of Conall Corc in the Book of Leinster is not only the most detailed and 
extensive of all the extant versions, but also seems to represent most faith- 
fully the primitive form of the tale. 

The indubitable antiquity of the Longes Chonaill Chuirc is attested by 
its occurrence in the Book of Leinster which was compiled about 1160 
A.D. More significant, however, is the fact that Cormac, who was killed 
in 908 a.D., quotes in the Sg¢nas Cormaic" from the rhetoric in the Longes 
Chonaill Chuirc so that this section must have already been in existence 
before that date. How much earlier than 908 a.p. the rhetoric actually is, 
can only be conjectured, but certain archaisms in it, such as Lugthiach 
and Chassial, suggest that the period of composition may have been an- 
terior to the ninth century.'® 

Although the non-rhetorical part of the Longes Chonaill Chuirc fur- 
nishes no additional proof for so early an attribution, it nevertheless con- 
tains a number of forms which seem at least to indicate that this text 
could hardly have been written after 1000 a.p. when Old Irish was gradu- 
ally being supplanted by Middle Irish. Among these are: the reduplicated 
future 3rd sg. as‘rire; the absolute preterite passive 3rd sg. soerthi; the im- 
personal preterite passive 3rd sg. bath, which, however, is corrupt for 
ro‘both or bothe; the spellings atéat, triir and dfis for later atat, trfr and dfs; 
the use of the accusative case after fil in ni-fil for feraib in n-oc sin; the in- 


17 Ed. K. Meyer, Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, tv, 56 § 688. 

18 In the Milan Glosses, which were written about the middle of the ninth century, the 
future 2nd sg. folnaibe occurs; cf. W. Stokes and J. Strachan, Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, 
1, 22. But in the rhetoric, folnaibthir still has the old deponential ending. 
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flected dative pl. dib of the numeral dé; and, finally, the complete ab- 
sence of independent objective personal pronouns.'* In Middle Irish doc- 
uments, one or more of the foregoing phenomena might also be found, 
but that so many occur in such a short text favors the presumption that 
the non-rhetorical part of the Longes Chonaill Chuirc and the actual rhet- 
oric itself were both composed during the Old Irish period. 

The evidence here presented acquires an even greater significance if it 
is remembered that the Longes Chonaill Chuirc probably suffered exten- 
sively at the hands of the copyists who, often not understanding their 
source, or wishing to improve upon it, have introduced many innova- 
tions. But despite these presumable alterations, enough has remained 
unchanged to make it possible, on linguistic grounds, to assert with a 
tolerable degree of certainty that the Longes Chonaill Chuirc was orig- 
inally compiled in the ninth century, and perhaps even as early as the 
eighth century. 


[Longes Chonaill Chuirc] 


... Ath Clfath con‘accai na longa oc dul taris. Luid leo taris sair con‘accai slébe 
Alban. Lecait uadib hi tir. Luid i sliab iarthair Alban. Ro'fer snechta mér fair 
co’toracht a chriss. Sé thrath do cen dig cen bfad co’tarlaic-seom 7 se marb ’sin 
glind. Do'lluid Gruibne éices fili Feradaig rig Alban dfb marcachaib déc do 
chungid a mucc issin glend. Con‘accai side oi dia brutt forsin t-snechtu. 

“Fer marb!” ol suide. Con‘accai ropo the a chorp. ““Do'ringni reod dond fir,” 
ar in file. “Ataid tenid imbi conna‘remset a baill oc eirge.”’ 

Do’gnither 6n coro‘mberb. At‘raig opund. 

“Fossud a laich,” or Gruibni. “Ni‘4igther nf.” 

Is and as‘bert Gruibne la deicsin a gnuse a n-as‘ bert: “‘Fo! chen a Chonaill chain 
Chuirc cach tir thuic dar mara mbrug thfar. Medarsot sund s4l condat’sernd 
stan. Sluaged mbalb-buidnib gal gabsait gair thromm thri-uair trede nad fuach 
fo'fuair. Fo dal rodom dia tucthar conid form fo'romais nach for ala thire ti 
tarrassais. Lathar col combat colcend frit mbrath mbrichi fort? colla clar cannoe 
nad léit Lugthiach maic Ailella. Air‘met side miad armitis tati® dé dagnni* 4n 
sceo dagcaillne dith ditdiech.’ A naill Chuirc imma‘lluritar carnd giir, ar-dat 
Chassial c4in umdiaig comb for Femon folnaibthir feiss find. Dedais sfn sl4n. 
Giallo gebai Mumain mér-Sluagaig combo Locha Lén leo. Linfaid t’erchlos 
Erend mag ol sceo tuathe Oengusa os cach thire ti. Ticfat tal-cind dar muirthrian 
trolmaib crad cromm.” 


19 The scribes, however, often misunderstood the infixed pronouns and, therefore, in part 


corrupted them. 
1 In the margin of the MS there is an r which indicates that what follows is intended 
to be a rhetoric. 2 Frit, Facs. * Tati, Facs. 


4 Over the g there is an unresolved stroke of suspension. The five minims after this letter 
are also ambiguous, except that the last one seems definitely to be an 3. 
5 The second d is written above an r which has been crossed out. 
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Ecmaing immurgu iss é-sseom indala cimbid ro‘anacht Core ar Laigniu .i. in 
fili at‘rubart in filidecht. Do'beir side didiu da l4im imme. “Ba céir dan 4m,” or 
se, “failti fritt. Cia rot‘lessaigestar,” or se, “cossind ogum sa fil it scfath? Nip 
sén do‘rinchossig.” 

“Cid fil and?” or Corc. 

“Iss ed fil and: Mad fri dé tiasta-so co Feradach, do chend dit siu bad fescur. 
Mad in aidche, de chend dit siu bad matin. Nipa samlaid bfas.” 

No'mbeir leis iarum dia thaig fessin 7 cliath f6e 7 ochtur fon cléith. Luid 
iarum dia mis da avallaim Feradaig 7 fo'n-accaib Corcc immaig 7 at*chiaid dé 
a scél n-uile .i. techt do chungid a mucc 7 as‘bert is marbad ro’marb in fer. In tan 
at’chondairc an n-ogum issin scfath, rap aithrech leis a marbad, ar iss ed ro‘bui 
i ssuidiu: “Mac rig Muman do'riacht-so. Mad fri ddé® tissad, t’ingen-so do 
thabairt do ria fescur. Mad in aidchi, a feis leis ria matain.” 

“Ts olc in scél,” or Feradach. “Ba dirsan nach i mbethaid do-rucais.” 

Fo‘naisc a comthrom do argut for Feradach 7 do‘mbert ammuig. Feraid side 
failte méir friss. Ni‘ttharddad d6 immurgu ind ingen, ar as*bert Feradaclh nf ‘thi- 
bred a ingin do amus fa...” anechtair. Nirbo baa do-som 6n 6 imma‘n-arnaic 
ind lanamain combo torrach de in ben coro’assafted 7 co'mbert mac dé. Ni‘arda- 
mair armad chéich. Ro‘triallat dia breoad. Tancatar fir Alban fén loscud. Ba bés 
i tossaig nach ingen do'gnfd bais dar cenn*® aurnaidm no‘breotha conid de atdat 
na bri se Mag mBreoa .i. Mag mBreg.Ro‘gadatar didiu fir Alban dail don ingin 
co cend mbliadna co‘rrucad a mmac i fini-chruth no i fine-guth no i fini-tés. 

Tecait hi cind bliadna dia breoad. “Ni‘tibér do macc duit-siu,” or si. 

“Dobéra immurgu,” or se-seom, “ar belaib Feradaig.” 

In tan didiu bath dia loscud-si, do‘mbert-si ara mbelaib a ndfis. 

“Tn la Core in mac, a ben?” or Feradach. 

“Ts leis,” ar in ben. 

“Ni'geb uait,” ar Corc, “ar is mac méini condardda a Sen-athair.” 

“Do* biur-sa duit 4m,” or Feradach. “Is lat in mac.” 

“Gebthar,” ar Corcc,® “i fecht-sa.”’ 

“Airg immach, a ben,’’ or Feradach, “7 nibo sirsan duit.” 

“Ni'rega immurgu,” or Corc, “or nf cintach.” 

“Cintach immurgu,” or Feradach. 

“Ni cintach immurgu,”’ or Corc, “Cech maicc a mathair. Fora mmac até a 
cin .i. fora crisluch.” 

“Berar in mac immach didiu,”’ or Feradach. 

“Ni-berthar dano,” or Corc, “ar ni‘fil for feraib in n-oc sin. Ar as‘rire in mac a 
chinaid.” 

Dos‘ressart dfb linaib,” or Feradach. 

“Ba sirsan,” ar Corc. 

“Maith, a Chuirc,” or Feradach, “f6i lat mn4i. Is tu no‘t6gfaimmis di cia 
no’bemfs ica thogu. Do'ber-sa a log do feraib Alban.” 


* Dé, Facs. The MS, however, clearly has a second d which is suprascript. 
7 Approximately six letters are here illegible in the MS. 
8 Cen, Facs. ® Corc, Facs. 
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Do'gnither 6n. Anaid-seom tair co‘rruc-si tri maccu dé. 

“Maith, a Chuirc,” or Feradach, “ber do maccu latt dochum do thire 7 do 
mani, ar is liach a mbith ria tir anechtair. Ber latt ere triir do arggut. Tiagait 
XXX. lech lett.” 

Dognither 6n. Do'lluid anair a .XXX. léch co‘rranic Mag Femin. Do‘fuirim 
snechta foraib i ssuidiu conda‘bert for merugud oc Cnucc Graffand. B4sa athair- 
seom i llobrai. Fo-thdaith ros'la-som i tuascert maige. 

Bai muccaid Xda rig Muscraige oca muccaib in laa sin. As‘bert fri 2d d’adaig: 
“At*chonnarc-sa ingnad,” olse, “indiu isna drummaib se a-tud4id. At’chonnarc 
doss n-ibair for carraic con’acca daurthach bec ara belaib 7 lecc cloiche ara belaib 
side. Timthirecht angel ond licc sGas 7 anfias.” 

“Fir,” or in dréi ind A°da,!* “bid ed domsod rig Muman in-sin co brath 7 inti 
cétna ataifes tenid fond ibur sin bid Gad rige Muman.” 

“Tiagam dia hatud,’™ or AEd. 

“Anam co mmatin,” or in drdi. 

Is didiu do'ralai-seom fora merugud inti Chorc . . .!* Ro‘add4i tenid dia mnai 
7 dia maccaib conid‘fdair int Aud arnabarach oca thein cona maccaib imme. 
At'géoin didiu 7 do'beir failte méir dé 7 do'bert a macc i ngiallai fria l4im. In 
tan tr4 ro’b4s oc imchosnam rige Muman iar n-ecaib a athar, iss and ranic Corc. 
Do‘gnith iarwm attreb les-sium fo chet6ir issin Chasiul 7 ba lan-ri fer Muman ria 
cind sechtmaine. 

Is é didiu cet-giall ceta‘ragaib ri Muman giall Miascraige et soerthi déib dara 
esi 7 rigan uadib i Casiul. In muccaid damo fovuair i Cassiul do'ratad sairthi dé la 
rig Cassil 7 dia chlaind .i. cen chéin 7 cen chobach rig na rechtaire. Is é dano 
con‘gair gairm rige do rig Cassil 7 do*berar bennachtain lasin rig 7 dechelt ind 
rig do fo chetéir. Is de sein didiu até Cassel Cuirc 7 iss ed a Sil 7 a femen Cuirc 
maic Lugdach fil i Cassiul co brath ond uair sin. 


[The Exile of Conall Corc] 


. .. Dublin® and saw the ships going over the sea.“ He went with them east- 
wards over the sea and perceived the mountains of Scotland. They let him go 
onto the land. He went to a mountain in the west of Scotland. Much snow de- 
scended on him'* so that it reached his girdle. For five days'” he was without drink 


10 #4, Facs. 

1 Hat, Facs. The u is uncertain, but the d is perfectly legible at the end of the line in 
the MS. 12 About five letters can no longer be decyphered in the codex. 

18 The context suggests that “he came to” or something similar be supplied before 
“Dublin.” 

4 Literally: “over it,”” namely, the sea which separates Ireland from Scotland. For other 
instances of this idiom, see E. Windisch, Irische Texte, 1, 73; K. Meyer, “Conall Corc and 
the Corco Luigde,” Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, 111, 58, 59; V. Hull, “Conall Corc and 
the Kingdom of Cashel,” Zeitschr. f. Celt. Philol., xvi, 420. 

4 Literally: “They let [him] from them.” 

16 Literally: “It poured great snow on him.” 

17 Literally: “six canonical hours to him”; hence, “the time required for the recurrence 
of the same canonical hour six times, that is to say, five days.” Later, however, this ex- 
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and without food until he cast himself down in a dying condition"* in a’® glen. 
Gruibne the scholar, the poet of Feradach, king of Scotland, came, twelve horse- 
men strong,” into the glen to seek his pigs. He beheld a lap of his mantle above 
the snow. 

“A dead man!” he said. He saw that his body was [still] warm. “Frost has done 
that* to the man,” said the poet. “Kindle a fire around him in order that his 
limbs will be able”? to rise.” 

That was done” so that he steamed.** Suddenly he arose. 

“Steady, O warrior,” Gruibne said. “Do not fear anything.” 

Then, on beholding his countenance, Gruibne spoke as follows:** “Welcome, 
O fair Conall Corc who took?’ each land in the west beyond the region of the 
sea. Here, the ocean** confused you” so that sleep stretches you out. A host with 
silent®® troops of valor* uttered a heavy® cry for nine hours® so that you were 
unable to find™ a word. Good [is] the meeting to which I am destined,® [namely,] 





pression could also mean “six days”; cf. H. Pedersen, “Ciped dosnecmad,” RevueLCeltique, 
XLVI, 115 f. 

18 Literally: “and he dying.” For marb in the sense of “dying,” see K. Meyer, “Der 
irische Totengott und die Toteninsel,” Sitzungsb. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch. (1919), 
p. 545, n. 3. 19 Literally: “the.” 

20 For this construction, compare M. Dillon, ‘Nominal Predicates in Irish,” Zettschr. f. 
Celt. Philol., xv11, 309 f. 

21 Literally: “It has done frost.” 

2 Literally: “will not be unable.” For -remset, read r[ f Jemset, the ro- fut. 3rd pl. of fo-émid, 
‘4s unable.” % Literally: “is done.” 

* Probably coro-mberb should be emended to cora‘mberb, “so that it cooked him.” 

% Literally: “He arises.” 

% Literally: “that which he said.” But a n- might also be construed as the conjunction a 
meaning “while.” For the same idiom see M. E. Byrne and M. Dillon, Tdéin Bé Fraich, 
p. 16, § 6. 

27 For ¢huic, read thuc, which contrary to the normal word order in prose is preceded by 
the object cach fir. 

28 The exact interpretation of this sentence remains uncertain. In poetry, sdl often sig- 
nifies “‘sea,”” though the primary sense seems to be “salt” or “brine.” In this rhetoric it 
may, however, be employed as a kenning for the snow. 

29 Note the affixed pron. 2nd sg. -ot (rectius -ut) in medarsot, the pret. 3rd sg. of medraid, 
“intoxicates, perturbs.” 

30 Balb, which usually is rendered by “dumb” or “stammering,”’ may also modify sluaged, 
but the meaning of the whole sentence is not clear. If some form of incantation is not in- 
tended, perhaps allusion is made to a snowstorm lasting for nine hours, the violence of 
which prevented Corc from speaking. In that case, the “silent troops” may be the snow- 
flakes. That, however, is a mere conjecture. 

31 If gal is here sound, it must be construed as gen. pl. 

® The aspiration of the initial consonant of thromm can hardly be correct, unless gair is 
made the subject of gabsait, the final ¢ of which would then be the affixed pron. 2nd sg. 

% Literally: “a threeness of three hours,” where thri-uair is gen. sg., preceding trede which 
governs it. 

* Literally: “so that you did not find a word.” For fo:-fuair, read fo-fuar. 

% In ordinary prose, one expects diandom:rothcaither, “to which I may have been des- 
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that you came upon me [and] that you did not abide® upon the surface*’ of 
another land. [It was] a plan of sin that sword-ends were brought for your 
betrayal** over the flatness of your body .. .** of Lugaid mac Ailella.“° With 
honor he was honored" . . .42O mighty* Corc about whom firebrands raise a 
cry,“ for fair Cashel protects® you so that it will be“ over Femen that you will 





tined.”” Tucthar, at all events, should be tocthar, the pres. subj. pass. sg. of tocid; cf. H. Lewis 
and H. Pedersen, A Concise Comparative Celtic Grammar, p. 401. If in this collocation, 
however, dia is intended to be the word meaning “God,” then rodom dia tucthar might 
possibly signify “which may have been destined to me by God,” but that is very uncer- 
tain. %* Tarrassais is apparently a mistake for ¢arrassar. 

37 The literal meaning of ti seems to be “mantle” or “cloak”; cf. E. Windisch, Irische 
Texte, 1, 820 s.v. 3. ti. 

38 The translation assumes that the text originally read lathar cuil combtar colc-cend frit 
brath -bretha, where -bretha has the conjunct form, because it is placed at the end of the 
clause; cf. O. Bergin, “On the Syntax of the Verb in Old Irish,” Eriu, x11, 197 f. The uncer- 
tainty of these emendations, however, renders the interpretation of the foregoing words 
very questionable. 

89 Cannoe is perhaps intended for cen not, “without a ship,” though noe might also be 
gen. sg. so that clér cen noe could signify “without a ship’s plank.” Nad /éit is, however, 
completely obscure, unless /éit[k] is the gen. sg. of liath, “gray” modifying Lugthiach. But 
that still leaves nad unexplained, which may possibly here be the negative of the copula. 

40 He was Conall Corc’s father; cf. W. Stokes, ““Céir Anmann,” Irische Texte, m1, 310, 
§54. 

| Air-met is apparently the pret. pass. sg. of ar-muinethar followed by the simple dative 
miad. 

“ The meanings of several words in this untranslated passage, such as sceo, “and,” én, 
“splendid,” and dag-, “good” are well established, but others, as, for example, diédiech and 
tati dé, for which perhaps read Tiiatha Dé (Danann), are too corrupt to make even a tenta- 
tive rendering feasible. 

4 Naill is the voc. sg. of noll, nall which is usually glossed by mér, adbal, or tiasal, but the 
precise sense has not been definitely determined; cf. Hessens Irisches Lexikon, 1, 154. 

“ Imma-lluritar carnd géir is badly miswritten for imma-curitar guirnd gdir, as is seen by 
the occurrence of the same phrase in the Sanas Cormaic, ed. K. Meyer, p. 56, §688, where it 
is also attributed to Gruibuc: #mmi-cuirithar (imo-cuirter, U.M.) gurna (guirnn, U. M.) 
gair. In O’Davoren’s Glossary, ed. W. Stokes, Archiv fiir Celtische Lexikographie, u, 377, 
§1036, this passage is likewise quoted, but the MS tradition is somewhat different: 
imangeiniter guirn, “about whom firebrands come into existence.’’ O’Davoren’s source 
may have been “An Old-Irish Tract on the Privileges and Responsibilities of Poets,” 
ed. E. J. Gwynn, Eriu, XIII, 21: Ar ni-iodhnaig nach codhnach a chrobh i ngris ima-ngenither 
(rectius ima-ngeniter) guirn, which might be rendered: “‘For no sane person delivers up 
his hand into embers about which firebrands come into existence.” In both O’Davoren 
and the Sanas Cormaic, gorn (guirn) is glossed by aithinde (aithinne), “firebrand,” but 
O’Davoren adds éeine, “fire” as another meaning, which suggests that this word may be 
cognate with Latin furnus; cf. R. Thurneysen, “Keltisches,” Indogermanische Forschungen, 
xi, 147. In his Irish Glossary, ed. A. W. K. Miller, Revue Celtique, v1, 5, O’Clery ap- 
parently then combined both interpretations, for he explains gorn by aithinne teneadh, 
“a torch of fire.” Whether, therefore, gorn originally signified “firebrand” or “fire” is not 
certain, but, at all events, the allusion here is to the crackling sound made by the burning 
wood around Corc’s frozen body. 
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rule*’ with fine feasting. Well will you suppress** bad weather.*® In Munster-of- 
the-great-hosts you will receive hostages® so that you will be® the lion of Loch 
Léin.® Your fame will fill Ireland’s vast® plain and™ the race of Oengus® above 
the surface of each land. The adze-heads will come over the sea’s ocean with 
hooks of crooked staves.’’®” 

Actually® the poet who had recited the poetic composition was one of the two 
captives® whom Corc had protected from the Leinstermen. Then he put both 
his arms around him.® “It were indeed fitting for us,” he said, “to welcome you. 
Who,” said he, “‘saw to your advantage by means of the Ogham writing which is 
on your shield? It was not® good fortune that it indicated.’”’® 











 Umdiaig is corrupt for imdiig from imb-di-fich-. 

4 Comb is an obvious error for comba. 

47 Folnaibthir should be corrected to folnaibther. 

48 Dedais is the fut. 2nd sg. of dingid; cf. H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der 
keltischen Sprachen, 11, 505. = 

49 This sentence, as Professor Fred N. Robinson suggests, may allude to the often ex- 
pressed belief that a successful reign is accompanied by clement weather and bountiful 
crops. 

5° Giallo should be emended to gialla. In ordinary prose, the object would normally follow 
the verb, but in Irish rhetorics such inversions are not unusual. 5 Read comba. 

® Locha Léin is the gen. sg. of Loch Léin, which is the Irish name for the lakes of Kil- 
larney. 53 Ol is a bad spelling for oll. 

% Note the use of the gen. tuathe after the conj. sceo; cf. R. Thurneysen, “Zur Keltischen 
Literatur und Grammatik,” Zeitschr. f. Celt. Philol. x1, 284 f. 

% By “the race of Oengus” the Irish inhabitants of Scotland are meant, for Oengus was 
the brother and successor of Fergus Mér who first conquered that country. In “Mit- 
telirische Verslehren,”’ ed. R. Thurneysen, Irische Texte, 111, 33, §7, Oengus is mentioned as 
king of Scotland in a quatrain which is also ascribed to Gruibne. To him another phrase 
which he used to Corc is likewise attributed in the Sanas Cormaic, ed. K. Meyer, p. 49, 
§598, but it is at present impossible to determine whether this phrase once formed part of 
the rhetoric or not. % See n. 37. 

57 Since rhetorics often end with a prophecy regarding the conversion of Ireland to 
Christianity, the allusion here must be to St. Patrick and to his followers who are called 
“adze-heads” because of the peculiar shape of their tonsure. A comparison of this prophecy 
with the unabbreviated version in Bethu Phétraic, ed. K. Mulchrone, p. 22, shows that 
muirthrian is a scribal error either for muir trethan or perhaps for muir-thriath, and that 
trolmaib créd needs to be emended to drolmaib crand, where drolmaib is the dat. pl of 
drolam. Usually, the singular ticfa tél-cend, “an adze-head will come,” referring to St. 
Patrick, is employed, but the plural also occurs in the Lives of Saints from the Book of Lis- 
more, ed. W. Stokes, p. 9. 

58 Literally: “It happened.” But ecmainig is often used adverbially in the sense of “truly, 
indeed.” 

8 In “Conall Corc and the Corco Luigde,” ed. K. Meyer, Anecdota from Irish Manu- 
scripts, 11, 57, Corc by the payment of a certain number of cows redeemed Gruibne from 
the Leinstermen, whereupon Gruibne went to Scotland. 

6 Literally: “Then he puts two hands around him.” Probably the scribe carelessly 
omitted a, “his” before da ldim. 

 Gruibne’s question is intended to be ironical. In “Conall Corc and the Corco Luigde,” 
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“What is on it?” said Corc. 

“This is on it: If it be during the day that you might go“ to Feradach, your 
head is to be removed® before® it were evening. If it be in the night, your head 
is to be removed before it were morning. Not thus will it be.’”’®” 

Afterwards, he bore him® with him to his own house, and a hurdle [was] under 
him, and eight men [were] under the hurdle.*® On that day a month later,” he 
went forthwith to” speak with Feradach, and he left” Corc outside. He related 
to him his whole story, namely, how he went to seek his pigs,“ and he said that 
he had intended to kill the man.” When he saw the Ogham writing” on the shield, 
he was loath to slay him,” for this was on it: “A son of the king of Munster has 
come to you.”8 If it be during the day that he might come, your daughter is to 
be given to him’® before evening. If it be in the night, she is to sleep with him 
before morning.” 





ed. K. Meyer, Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, 11, 58, instructions to kill Corc were con- 
veyed to the king of the Picts by means of secret Ogham characters written on his shield, 
but when Gruibne found Corc, he altered these instructions so that instead of putting him 
to death, Feradach received Corc in a hospitable manner and even gave him his daughter 
in marriage. As Professor J. R. Reinhard has indicated to me, a somewhat analogous situa- 
tion occurs in Saxo Grammaticus’ account of the adventures of Amleth in the Gesta Dano- 
rum, ed. A. Holder, pp. 92, 102, but in both instances it is the instructions in a letter and 
not on a shield which are changed. For the motif of the substituted message with the fre- 
quent intent of destroying the victim, see Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, 
Iv, 484, K 2117. ® Nip is Middle Irish for Old Irish nipo. 

% Literally: “that it has instructed.” % Read no‘tiasta. 

6 Do chend dit means literally “your head from you.” The same idiom recurs in the en- 
suing sentence. 

6 Both here and in the next line six seems to be the later form of the conjunction re-siu 
and not the emphasizing pronoun of the 2nd sg. In Old Irish, however, re-siu is followed 
by the ro- subjunctive, whereas in this example the ro is missing. If, on the other hand, siu 
is construed as the emphasizing pronoun, then bad represents a bad spelling of the preposi- 
tion fo which among other meanings also signifies “before.” 

87 Literally: “It will not be thus that it will be.” 

8 Read na-mbeir, “he bears him,” where a is the objective infixed pronoun. 

* The hurdle borne on the shoulders of eight men served as a stretcher for carrying 
Corc. 70 Literally: “(on) a month’s day.” 

7 In Old Irish one expects dia in place of da. 

7 Fo-n-accaib should be fa-n-accaib. The a in fa’ means “him’’ and anticipates the object 
of the verb, namely, Corc. 8 Literally: “and he.” 

% Literally: “namely going to the seeking of his pigs.” 

% The exact translation of this figura etymologica is: “He said that it is a slaying that he 
has slain the man.” 

% For an n-ogum, the prototext probably had a n-ogum, since ogum was originally neuter. 

7 Literally: “His slaying was repentant with him.” 

78 Read dot-riacht-so. The scribe has carelessly omitted the infixed pronoun of the 2nd 
sg. which is obviously required by the sense. 

79 Literally: “your daughter to giving to him.” 
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“The news is bad,” said Feradach. ‘“Anyone®® would indeed be sad that you 
have brought him* alive.” 

“Gruibne bound his equal weight® in silver on Feradach and brought him®™ 
in. That one offered him a great welcome. But the daughter was not given to him, 
for Feradach said that he would not grant his daughter to a hireling soldier . . .™ 
from abroad. This availed him not,* because the couple had intercourse with 
each other*® so that the woman became pregnant by him, and she was brought 
down, and bore him a son. She did not admit that it was Corc’s.*” They intended®™ 
to burn her [and] the men of Scotland came for the burning. It was formerly®* 
a custom that any maiden who committed fornication® without bethrothal™ was 
burnt.” Hence, these hills*® are [named] Mag Breoa, that is Mag Breg. Then the 


80 If the translation is correct, one expects nech. As, however, Professor Fred N. Robin- 
son suggests, nach may be the negative of the copula so that this sentence might be liter- 
ally rendered: “It were indeed sad that it is not alive that you have brought him.” But 
that seems out of keeping with Feradach’s previous statement and also with what follows, 
for Feradach is unwilling to give his daughter to Corc. Ba dirsan may, therefort, possibly 
be a scribal misunderstanding of ba dir sén, in which case the passage should be translated: 
“Tt were indeed fitting, namely, that it is not alive that you have brought him.” 

81 Do-rucais seems to represent an earlier dond-n-ucais which in Middle Irish acquired its 
unhistorical r through confusion with -rucais, the ro-pret. 2nd sg. of beirid. 

8? Literally: ‘“Gruibne binds his equal weight,” where “his” presumably refers to Fera- 
dach. Corc could not have had a better guarantee for his safety than the king’s own pledge, 
for the nonfulfillment of which Feradach was in duty bound to pay a stipulated sum of 
silver. 

83 Read da-mbert. The copyist continuously eliminates the infixes. 

84 Fa is the beginning of another word, but the ensuing five or six letters are illegible in 
the MS. 

86 Literally: ““This was not a profit to him.” 

86 Instead of a personal reciprocal construction, an impersonal one with the prep. do is 
more often employed; cf. M. A. O’Brien, “Varia,” Eriu, xi, 242 f. 

87 Chéich is a mistake for Choirc or Chuirc, the predicate gen. of Corc. 

88 Read ro‘triallsat. 

89 Literally: “in the beginning.” Tossaig should be tossug. 

% Buis isa bad spelling for bais. 

1 W. M. Hennessy, “The Battle of Cnucha,” Revue Celtique, 1, 92, n. 16, renders this 
phrase by “in violation of her compact,” but dar cenn usually signifies “on behalf of, for 
the sake of’ and is also followed by the genitive so that aurnaidm ought to be aurnadma. 
Hence, dar cenn aurnaidm. may be a scribal misunderstanding of dia robo cen aurnaidm, 
“when it was without betrothal,” where dia robo represents the earlier uncontracted form 
of dar{b). 

2 Both no'breotha and do-gnid are actually in the imperfect tense, but the reiterated action 
is already expressed by bés, “custom.” Under the title of “Burning at the Stake in Mediae- 
val Law and Literature,” Professor J. R. Reinhard has studied in Speculum, xvt, 186 f. 
the practice or alleged practice of burning women for adultery or fornication. 

% Bri seems a mistake for brig. The meaning of the whole sentence, however, remains 
obscure, since Breoa may be intended for Breotha, the gen. sg. of breoad, so that Mag 
mBreo|th\a might denote “the plain of burning.” But the supposed connection between 
Mag mBreo[th|a and Mag mBreg is not clear. 
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men of Scotland besought a respite for the girl to the end of a year until herson 
had assumed™ the form, voice or habit of the sept. 

At the end of a year they came to burn her. “I will not bring your son to you,” 
said she. 

“You shall, however, bring him,” said he, “into the presence of Feradach.” 

When, then, she was about to be burned,*’ she brought him” before both of 
them. 

“O woman,” said Feradach, “does the boy belong to Corc?’’”* 

“He does,” said the woman. 

“T will not take him from you,” said Corc, “for he is a bastard’ until his 
grandfather™ gives him.’ 

“T do indeed give him to you,” said Feradach. “The son is yours.” 

“Now he will be accepted,” said Corc. 

“Go forth, O woman,” said Feradach, “and you shall have no luck.’”"™ 

“She shall, however, not go,” said Corc, “since she is not guilty.” 

“She is, nevertheless, guilty,” said Feradach. 

“But she is not guilty,” said Corc. “To each son™ [belongs] his mother. On 
her son falls her misdeed, that is, on her womb.” 

“Let the son, therefore, be expelled,’! said Feradach. 

“He shall indeed not be expelled,” said Corc, “since' that youth has not 
attained manhood.!” For the son will pay for her offence.”!* 

“You have saved! them both,” said Feradach. 

“That will be!° fortunate,” said Corc. 

“Well, O Corc,” said Feradach, “sleep with your wife. It is you whom we would 


% Literally: “until her son had been borne into.” 

% Fint-tés is a mistake for fini-bés which in collocation with fint-chruth and fine-guth is 
also found in the Ancient Laws of Ireland, v, 454, 458 in the commentary discussing the 
manner of determining the legitimacy of children. 

% Read da-mbéra, where the first a is the infixed objective pronoun. 

97 Literally: “one was being to her burning.” Bath should be either ro-both or bothe; cf. 
J. H. Lloyd, “The Impersonal Passive Forms of the Irish Substantive Verb,” Eriu, 1, 
49 f. %8 Read da-mbert-si. 99 Literally: “Is the boy with Corc?” 

100 Read mac muini, the literal signification of which is “son of the brake.” For other in- 
stances of this idiom, see M. Joynt, Contributions to a Dictionary of the Irish Language, 
col. 189. 101 Namely Feradach. 

1@ Literally: “may have given him.” Condardda should be emended to condid-tardda. 

10 Literally: “Luck shall not be to you.” For nibo, read niba. 

1 Maicc should be macc. For this legal maxim, see R. M. Smith, “The Cach Formulas in 
the Irish Laws,” Zeittschr. f. Celt. Philol., xx, 262. 

106 Literally: “Let the son, therefore, be brought outside.” 

10 Literally: “for.” 

107 Literally: “Not is on men that youth.“ Note that fil is followed by the accusative. 

108 The c of chinaid should not be aspirated. 

109 Dosressart should obviously be emended to dos-ressairt. 

10 Ba may, however, be intended here to be the preterite of the copula used in a modal 
sense, namely, “it were (indeed).” 
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have chosen for her, if we had had a choice." I will pay" her price to the men of 
Scotland.” 

That was done." He remained in the east until she had born him three sons. 

“Well, O Corc,” said Feradach, “take your sons and your wife with you to 
your country, for it is sad that they should be" outside of their land. Take the 
load of three men of silver with you. Let thirty warriors accompany" you.” 

That was done."* He came from the east, thirty warriors strong, until he 
reached Mag Femin.™’ There, snow descended"* upon them so that it led them 
astray"® at Cnocc Graffand.”° His father was infirm.’ That brought them! 
northwards into the north of Mag [Femin]. 

On that day, the swineherd of Aed, the king of Muscraige, was tending his 
pigs. That night, he said to Aed: “I saw a wonder today,” said he, ‘“‘on these 
ridges in the north. I beheld a yew-bush on a stone, and I perceived a small 
oratory in front of it and a flagstone before it. Angels were in attendance going 
up and down™ from the flagstone.” 

“Verily,” said the druid of Aed,” that will be the residence of the king of 
Munster forever, and he who shall first kindle a fire under that yew, from him 
shall descend! the kingship of Munster.” 

“Let us go to light it,”’ said Aed. 

“Let us wait until morning,” said the druid. 

[Thither]'* then came!’ the aforesaid Corc in his wanderings.'**...He 
kindled a fire for his wife and for his sons so that Aed found him on the following 
day by his fire with his sons about him. He recognized him then, and he gave'!”® 


111 Literally: “if we should have been at its choosing.” 

2 Presumably Feradach is meant, though Corc might also be the speaker of this sentence. 

13 Both do-gnither and anaid in the next sentence are in the historical present tense. 

14 Literally: “their being.” 115 Read tiagat. 

U6 The historical present tense is here again employed. 

17 A plain situated apparently between Cashel and Clonmel; cf. E. Hogan, Onomasticon 
Goedelicum, p. 408 f. 

18 The meaning is not certain, but compare K. Meyer, “The Laud Genealogies and 
Tribal Histories,” Zeitschr. f. Celt. Philol., vit, 313: “To-fuirmi tré ind dune for firu Hei- 
renn. 9 Literally: “so that it brought them on wandering.” 

120 For this place-name, see Hogan, op. c’t., p. 275. 

121 B4sa is to be emended to bat a so that bai a athair-seom i llobrai would mean literally 
“his father was in weakness”; cf. W. Stokes and J. Strachan, Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, 
1, 204, 1. 26. 122 Literally: “It put them.” 123 Literally: “was at his pigs.” 

1M Literally: “the ministering of angels up and down.” In Irish, verbal nouns are fre- 
quently employed instead of the corresponding finite forms of the verb in simple narration. 

1% Literally: “from him will be.” 

1% The illegible part of this sentence in the MS probably contained some such word. For 
is didiu, one expects is ed didiu, but the codex has no visible stroke of suspension over the 
s of is. 187 Literally: “it put.” 

128 Literally: ‘on his wandering.” For do-ralai-seom fora merugud,compare B. O’Looney, 
Tochmarc Bec-Fola, p. 176: dos-rala for merugadh. 

129 The verb is again in the historical present tense. 
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him a great welcome, and he put his son in surety under his custody."° When, 
now, after the death of his father there was contention"! about the kingship of 
Munster, then Corc came.” Thereupon, a residence was at once established 
by him in Cashel and before the end of a week, he was the undisputed king™ of 
the Munstermen. 

The surety of the Muscraige is the first surety that a king of Munster ever" 
took, and, afterwards, they were freed,!* and a queen of theirs!*” [was] in Cashel. 
Moreover, the swineherd who was found"™* in Cashel, freedom™® was given to him 
and to his children by the king of Cashel, that is, without tribute and without 
exaction of king or steward. It is he, too, who raises° the cry of kingship for the 
king of Cashel, and is given a blessing by the king, and straightway receives the 
garment of the king." Hence it is, then, that Corc’s Cashel’ exists, and it is 
the progeny and the seed’ of Corc mac Lugthach that abides™ forever in Cashel 
from that time forth. 

VERNAM HULL 


New York University 


130 Literally: “against his hand.” The precise meaning of this idiom, however, requires 
further investigation. For other examples, see B. O’Looney, Tochmarc Bec-Fola, p. 174; 
K. Mulchrone, Betsu Phédtraic, 1, 18; R. I. Best and O. Bergin, Lebor Na Huidre, p. 102. 

131 Literally: ‘one was being at contending”; cf. J. H. Lloyd, “The Impersonal Passive 
Forms of the Irish Substantive Verb,” Eriu, 1, 54. 

132 Tf a particular place were mentioned, ‘ténic would normally be employed in place of 
ranic. 13 Literally: “was made.” 

1M Literally: “the full king.” 1% Literally: “first.” 

1% Literally: “It was freed to them,” where “them”’ refers to the Muscraige. 

187 Literally: “from them.” 

138 Read fo:fuair, the literal translation of which would be “(whom) one found.” 

4389 Probably influenced by the preceding soerthi, the scribe carelessly wrote sairths in- 
stead of sairsi. 40 Literally: “who calls.” 

141 Literally: “and the garment of the king to him straightway.” This he obtains, of 
course, as a reward for his services. 

42 Among other meanings, casel in Irish also signifies ‘‘a stone fort.” 

18 Literally: “his progeny and his seed.”’ For femen, read semen. 

™ Literally: “that is.” 
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FRAGMENTS OF EREC ET ENIDE AND THEIR RELATION 
TO THE MANUSCRIPT TRADITION 


RECENT study of the manuscripts of the works of Chrétien de 

Troyes contains an appendix which purports to survey the published 
fragments of the various romances." In point of fact, so far as Erec is con- 
cerned, it omits all reference to the three fragments we now possess. 
Those to which the author refers are not properly speaking manuscript 
fragments, but rather early publications of excerpts from complete manu- 
scripts which have now been collated by Foerster in his large edition? and 
by myself in a forthcoming edition of the same romance. Therefore, de- 
spite the fact that Foerster’s collation was careless and incomplete,’ these 
early fragmentary publications are of slight interest. However, in an ex- 
tensive work dealing with the ensemble of the manuscript tradjtion of 
Chrétien, some mention should have been made of the three real frag- 
ments which we possess, even though, as the editors of the two published 
ones have remarked, they are not extensive enough to be of great impor- 
tance in the classification of the manuscripts. 

The first of these fragments was published by Antoine Thomas in 
1914.4 It contains only 27 lines, sometimes only fragments of lines, cor- 
responding to Foerster’s ll. 979-984, 1012-18, 1046-52 and 1080—86.' The 
second was published by M. Pauphilet,® and comprises some 300 lines, 
corresponding to Foerster’s ll. 5419-5726. The third contains 92 lines, 
Foerster’s ll. 5359-80, 5385-5407, 5412-32 and 5436-57. Attention was 
drawn to it by Thomas’ after Foerster, and by Kohler.® Foerster learned 
of its existence in 1893 through Karl Warnke® who probably sent him a 
transcript of it which he collated with the other manuscripts.'® This frag- 


1 Alexandre Micha, La Tradition manuscrite des romans de Chrétien de Troyes (Paris: 
Droz, 1939), pp. 395-396. 

2 Wendelin Foerster, Erec und Enide von Christian von Troyes (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 
1890). 

* Vide H. K. Stone, “Le Karrenritier de Foerster,” Romania, txu (1937), 398-401. 

4 Romania, xii, 253-254. This fragment will hereafter be referred to as Th. 

5 Throughout this paper all references will be to the line numbers in Foerster’s editions. 

* Romania, Lximt (1937), 310-324. Hereafter referred to as An(nonay). 

7 Loc. cit. It is the only fragment at present in a public library, and it will be referred to 
hereafter as G(eneviéve). 

8 Charles Kohler, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Sainte-Geneviéve (Paris: 
Plon, 1893), vol.1, No. 1269. 

® Vide Wendelin Foerster, Romanische Bibliothek, N°. xm, “Kristian von Troyes Erec 
und Enide” (Halle, Niemeyer, 1896), pp. xxxix—xl (2nd edition, 1909, pp. xxxi-xxxii). 

10 The rather meager results of this collation are given by Foerster in the passage re- 
ferred to in the preceding note. The numbers of the lines mentioned therein as having been 
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ment has to my knowledge never been published, and since its readings 
(as well as those of the other two mentioned above) are not to be included 
in the varia lectio of my edition, I shall give a transcription of the manu- 
script below, with no changes whatsoever beyond the resolution of abbre- 
viations and the insertion of punctuation. 

It is certain that no two of these fragments are extracted from the 
same complete manuscript, although all three are at least approximately 
contemporary, dating from the late twelfth or the thirteenth century, 
and are written in two columns." Beyond the difference in the number of 
lines in the columns of the three manuscripts,” the Sainte-Geneviéve and 
Annonay fragments both contain ll. 5419-32 and 5436-57. Moreover, a 
cursory glance shows that the three texts differ in the language or at least 
in the orthography of the scribes. Hence there is no doubt that we are 
dealing with fragments from three distinct MSS. The purpose of this pa- 
per is to consider the relation of each fragment to the manuscript tradi- 
tion as a whole and to draw whatever conclusions may be possible in re- 
gard to the classification of the MSS and the establishment of the text. 


1. Th. The 27 lines and parts of lines contained in Th do not permit 
any clear affiliation to any “family” of MSS. In general, however, there 
is close agreement with C, though none of the variants are of sufficient 
importance to be serious criteria. Disagreements with C are rare; the fol- 
lowing are the three examples which are not totally insignificant: In 1. 
1052 jel C, je Th and all the other Mss. In 1]. 1080 Et por s’amie qu’il 
amoient C, Sa pucele et cil qui l’amoient all other MSS, Th reads Sa pu- 
cele... . In 1. 1082 estue Th," estuet P, covint CHV A, convient BE. 
These readings which differ from those of C are then of slight importance, 
whereas those differing from PBV AE (H, the remaining MS, is closely 
related to C) are slightly more numerous and weighty. In this respect 
one might cite, among others, ll. 978, 1016, 1018, 1046, etc. That Th is 
not a copy of C, however, is clear not only from the two passages cited 
above where it follows the general consensus of the MSS other than C, 
but also from the four following cases where it has readings different from 





read by Warnke are slightly different from those cited above. The difference is no doubt 
due to the position of the single leaf in question, which was used as a feuillet de garde in the 
binding of a breviary, at right angles to the back of the book, and hence some of the lines 
are in whole or in part engaged in the binding of the back or cut off at the bottom of the 
leaf. 

1 Thomas strangely attributes to Foerster the statement that the Sainte-Geneviéve 
fragment is written in single column. 

12 Th 34 ll. Vide Thomas, loc. cit., p. 253; An 38 ll. Vide Pauphilet, loc. cit., pp. 313- 
316; G vide infra. 4 Sic Thomas. I have not seen the MS. 
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all the other MSS: In ll. 1050 and 1084, where there is some confusion in 
the MS tradition, Tk shows independent but “good” readings, and in 
ll. 1051 and 1086 Th’s reading is in contradiction to the general agree- 
ment of all the other MSS, including C. 

Accordingly, from this too short fragment, we can only surmise that 
Th comes from a “good,” early MS, possibly more closely related to C and 
H than to PBVAE, and with a marked inclination toward independent 
readings. 


2. An. The Annonay fragment of Erec contains some 300 lines and so 
offers a better basis for an attempt at classification. M. Pauphilet ad- 
vances the opinion that “Il nous montre, une fois de plus, la parenté 
générale de notre ms. avec B.N. 794, |’A de Cligés, appelé ici C par Foers- 
ter.” I have not examined the question as far as the other romances are 
concerned; in the case of Erec, however, I can see no basis for sucira state- 
ment. M. Pauphilet offers no evidence to that effect; indeed he immedi- 
ately qualifies his judgment by the avowal that “cette parenté, a en 
juger par ce passage un peu trop limité, semble moins étroite que dans le 
Cligés.”” However, it seems to me that the passage is neither too short nor 
the evidence too slim to warrant a categoric statement that the fragment 
of Erec in An is not closely related to C at all. 

In these 300 odd lines, M. Pauphilet finds 28 cases where his fragment 
differs from C. My list of such cases totals 120." I am at a loss to account 
for so considerable a discrepancy. At first thought it seemed that M. 
Pauphilet must have based his list on passages which present striking and 
significant variants from C. That, however, does not appear to be the 
case. The list of lines given below is my complete list. The numbers in 
bold face represent those figuring on both M. P.’s list and my own;"* the 
ones in italics are those which seem to be of more significance than the 
others, though this sort of judgment is, of course, highly subjective. It 
will be seen that there is little correspondence between these italicized 
numbers and those in M. P.’s list. 5419, 5422, 5423, 5431, 5432, 5435, 
5439, 5442, 5446, 5448, 5449, 5452, 5453, 5454 (5455 in M. P.’s list only), 
5460, 5462, 5468, 5471, 5473, 5475, 5479, 5481-82 (inverted), 5488, 5489, 
5492, 5496, 5497, 5498, 5499, 5502, 5503, 5508, 5509, 5513-6 (missing), 


M Loc. cit., p. 312. 

15 The correct figure should perhaps be 119. M. Pauphilet’s transcription omits 1. 5616, 
no doubt a simple lapsus, since the couplet is incomplete, and if the line were actually 
missing in the MS, the column would contain 37 lines instead of the usual 38. 

16 All of M. P.’s figure in my list with the exception of 1. 5455, mentioned no doubt by 
error, since the line is identical in Am and C. M. P. probably intended to write 5454, which 
is missing in his list. 
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5522, 5525, 5528, 5529, 5531, 5534, 5543, 5544, 5545, 5551, 5557, 5558, 
5559, 5562, 5564, 5566, 5567, 5569, 5572, 5575, 5577, 5578, 5579, 5580, 
5582, 5584, 5588, 5589, 5595, 5598, 5599, 5601, 5603, 5605, 5613, 5614, 
5616 (?Vide supra), 5620, 5624, 5625, 5626, 5627, 5628, 5633, 5634, 
5635, 5636, 5639, 5642, 5646, 5647, 5649, 5650, 5651, 5652, 5656, 5657, 
5658, 5659-60 missing), 5662, 5663, 5666, 5668, 5673, 5674, 5680-81 
(two lines inserted which are found also in E alone), 5681, 5683, 5688, 
5692, 5694, 5697, 5698, 5699-5700, 5703, 5704, 5707, 5708, 5709, 5713, 
5715, 5716, 5723, 5724, 5725. 

This enumeration is, in a passage of some 300 lines, rather conclusive 
evidence that An cannot be closely related to C. Moreover, M. P. has 
quite rightly pointed out that Am shows several cases, two of them es- 
pecially noteworthy, where it differs from C, as well as from all the other 
MSS, “pour ne s’accorder qu’au seul ms. EZ.” One is the omission in com- 
mon with £ alone of Il. 5513-16. The other is the interpolation of two 
lines after 1. 5680, these two lines hitherto known only in EZ, and lacking 
in all the other MSS. There are, however, many readings which differ 
widely from E: one particularly striking is An’s retention of ll. 5671-72 
which are missing in E. 

There is one more lacuna, not mentioned by M. P.: ll. 5659-60 are 
missing in Am and P only. Beyond this important point of agreement, 
however, An shows wide divergence from P. In a specimen passage of 
the first thirty lines, P shows more readings different from An than any 
other MS, with C running second. 

If any further argument against a close relationship between An and C 
is needed, it may be pointed out that in the thirty cases where C (in the 
entire passage corresponding to the lines in Am) has readings found in no 
other MS, Am agrees with C only six times, and those instances are of ex- 
tremely little or no significance.” 

It will be noted that the variants in these cases in no way affect the 
sense of the lines in question. Hence it may be said that in no significant 
instance does An show agreement with C when that MS stands alone. 
In the 24 other cases where C shows “‘unique”’ readings,'* An does not 


17 5463 Car AnC, Que HPBVAE; 5482 (5481-82 are inverted in An according to M. P.’s 
transcription; no other MS shows the same order.) ce AnC, cest HPBA, cel VE (This line 
should be added to M. P.’s list of cases where Am agrees with E against all other MSS. 
An and E alone have “monter,” all others read “antrer.” The reason for this omission, 
and possibly for others, is probably the fact that Foerster does not give the variant of £.); 
5495 Tant que les lices ont passees AnC, Qant les 1. orent p. HBVAE (Et q...ont BVA), 
Tant que totes les ont p. P; 5520 tu ies biax AnC, ml’t ies b. HPBVAE; 5672 Au matin 
quant fu ajorné AnC, Au main q. il. fu a. HPBVE (5672-75 are missing in A); 5726 Qui 
qu’en AnC, Qui que HBE, Coicon (die) P, Qui qui VA. 

18 5422, 5446, 5447, 5452, 5454, 5468, 5469, 5471, 5475, 5479, 5496, 5498, 5503, 5509, 
5528, 5558, 5564, 5577, 5628, 5649, 5657, 5662, 5666, 5725. 
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follow. Consequently, while there is evidence of An’s wide differences 
from C, 120 examples in some 300 lines, there is none of any value that 
indicates a parenté, close or otherwise. This lack of special relationship to 
C can, I think, be regarded as established. 

On the other hand, there is some indication of An’s connection with 
PBVAE. If anything is clear in the highly confused manuscript tradi- 
tion of the text of Erec, it is that H and C are closely related, as are 
P, B, V and A.!* The position of E is much more doubtful. It certainly 
shows leanings toward both groups, and one might readily accept Foers- 
ter’s well known characterization of it as a “pendulum,” were the term 
not applied exclusively to E. That MS does however show such tenden- 
cies toa marked degree. 

It would be both tedious and useless to do once more, for this frag- 
ment, what Bédier did so conclusively for the Lai de l’Ombre,”® that is, to 
show that any number of contradictory family groupings are possible on 
the basis of the varia lectio. However, in this instance, it seems gratuitous 
to group Am with C (and consequently with H). On the contrary, the 
evidence, for what it is worth, points to the agreement of An with PBVAE 
when they are opposed to CH. In five of the six such cases,”" An agrees 
with PBV AE against CH. The remaining one case where An agrees with 
CH against PBV A E* is again of no weight whatsoever, the point of di- 
vergence being merely in the order of words. Am and CH read Passent les 
lices and PBVAE Les lices passent. Consequently, with this single ex- 
ception, we may say that in the cases of disagreement between the group 
PBV AE and the group CH,” An sides with PBV AE against CH. 

In view of the marked agreement of An with E in regard to both an in- 
terpolation and an omission, both of course of considerable weight in de- 
termining textual affiliation, it is interesting to note that when E deserts 
the group PBVA for CH, An shows no such consistency in following 
PBVA. In lines 5448 and 5663 An follows PBV A, but in lines 5554, 5584 
and 5605 it follows CHE. Of these five cases, only lines 5554 and 5584 
show significant variants. Consequently, it would seem that An follows 
PBVA when that group is in agreement with £; otherwise An “oscil- 
lates” between PBVA and CHE, with a probable preference for the 
latter. This would confirm the other evidence of relationship to E. How- 
ever, as has been pointed out above, An and E are by no means identi- 
cal. 

Therefore, limited as this fragment of Erec may be, it is still safe to 

19 Vide Foerster, op. cit., 2nd edition (1909), p. xxxi and Micha, op. cit., p. 94. 

% Bédier, Le Lai de l’Ombre par Jean Renart, S.A.T.F. (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1913), pp. 
xxiii-xlv. #1 $431, 5557, 5642, 5652, 5662. 2 5494. 

™ This refers only to cases where there is general agreement within each of the two 
groups. 
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conclude that it is not closely related to C, but rather to PBV AE. More- 
over, this short passage shows very clearly how complex is the whole 
question of the affiliation of an individual MS to any other MS or group 
of MSS. 


3. G. Foerster’s collation of the Sainte-Geneviéve fragment is incom- 
plete and inexact as usual.™ Here, however, the blame is to be shared 
with the unnamed helper (probably Warnke) who sent him a transcrip- 
tion of the passage.” His conclusion, nonetheless, is quite true: “Die 
ZugehGrigkeit zu irgend einer Familie ist schwer zu bestimmen.” G 
agrees with C alone in what is almost certainly a faute commune in the 
inversion of the order of ll. 5362-63. However, even in this passage G 
reads Maint riche ostor sore muier in |. 5362 with PBVAE against C Et 
maint ostor sor et gruier and H Oisiaus ostoirs sors et muier, and in 1. 5363 
G again abandons C’s reading faucon for the common reading fercel. More- 
over, throughout the entire fragment, G does not follow C in a single in- 
stance where the latter stands alone.” 

On the other hand, G is neither a copy of any other MS now known, 
nor is it very closely related to any one, as will be seen from the following 
list of lines where it has readings found in no other MS: 5375, 5389, 5391, 
5394, 5403, 5405, 5412, 5413, 5423, 5424, 5440, 5443, 5446, 5447, 5453. 

If we except these lines and MS E which is certainly ‘“‘wertlos’”’ and does 
oscillate between VA and C, we find that when PBVA are in agreement, 
G differs from them in only three insignificant cases: 5415 (dist/fait), 
5449 (dist/dit) and 5453 (que ne/quil ne). In all other such cases G con- 
sistently follows PBV A (and sometimes £): 5363, 5370, 5375, 5379, 5390, 
5431, 5448. 

On the contrary, G shows readings different from those of CH in agree- 
ment in the following lines: 5376, 5378, 5396, 5428, 5437, 5448 (again 
omitting the lines mentioned above where G differs from all the other 
MSS). It is very probable, then, that G is more closely related to the 
PBVA family than to CH. 

It would be a useless consumption of space to present here lists of all 


% The following is the list of mistakes in Foerster’s note 3 on p. xxxi (2nd ed., 1909): 
5373 par is not missing; 5411 should read 5412; 5421 descendisomes] the ms. reads descen- 
driomes ; 5392 loheraine is found not only in y (VAE), but also in P. F.’s apparatus criticus 
in the large edition (Halle, 1890, p. 192) mistakenly gives lombardie in PB. P has loheraine; 
5464 should read 5414 and the reading nule gent is found not in + or in A in particular, but 
in PBA. 

% Erec und Enide, 2nd edition (1909), p. xxxii, n.: “die Schrift kenne ich nicht.” 

%* Twelve cases in all: 5370, 5375, 5392, 5396, 5398, 5412, 5422, 5431, 5446, 5447, 5452, 
5454. F.remarked this lack of relationship to C despite the common inversion of ll. 5362-63: 
“doch fehlen wieder die C-Eigentiimlichkeiten.” 
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cases where G differs from each individual MS. Each such list would, of 
course, include the fifteen lines where G has readings found in no other 
MS, as well as a substantial list peculiar to each MS. However, it may be 
pointed out that the one MS whose special readings G ever follows is P. 
This MS has 23 readings not in C, H, B, V, A or E,?" In three of these 
cases G reads with P, and in two of these three the variant is of little 
import: 5376 (por/par) and 5440 (pas/mie [+ vowel]). In |. 5428 alone is 
the resemblance between G and P at all striking. Here is a reasonably cer- 
tain example of a common error. C reads “Je sai tant an vostre corage De 
hardement et de bonté”’; whereas P and G alone read de for an. This read- 
ing which gives no sense and destroys the construction of the sentence is 
obviously faulty. Howeve1, it is an error which might have been made by 
each scribe independently, without supposing any very improbable co- 
incidence. It is quite possible that the reiteration of the preposition “de” 
in 1. 5429 might have caused its introduction by a sort of anticipation in 
the preceding line, all the more easily since the sentence is so long and in- 
volved that a faulty construction would not have been immediately de- 
tected. Since this “common” error may have been introduced into both 
MSS independently, it cannot be taken as a proof of common origin. 
Hence all three cases where G agrees with a lesson peculiar to P are of lit- 
tle value. I have cited them only because, slight as the resemblance is, it 
is unique as far as G’s adoption of another MS’s peculiar readings is con- 
cerned. H, in the passages which correspond to the lines in G, shows 28 
readings found in no other MS.” In all these cases G follows H only once, 
in |. 5424, where it is only a question of using ce for il. Each of the other 
MSS shows a list of variants found in no other MS, but in no other case 
does G follow. C shows 11 such cases,?* B 7,*° V 7,81 4 12," and E 23.8 
These figures in themselves are of considerable interest, apart from 
their negative results as far as the affiliation of G is concerned. Though 
they relate only to approximately one hundred lines of the romance, they 
show results which are in general borne out by the text as a whole, and 
which are of a nature to make us question Foerster’s dictum™ that H is 


27 $363, 5368, 5371, 5372, 5375, 5376, 5385, 5394, 5400, 5407, 5413, 5419, 5422, 5424, 
5428, 5440, 5442, 5443, 5444, 5450, 5451, 5454, 5455. 

38 5360, 5363, 5366, 5367, 5369, 5274, 5375, 5381, 5392, 5394, 5395, 5404, 5405, 5414, 
5417, 5419-20, 5419, 5420, 5421, 5424, 5425, 5426, 5429, 5431, 5442, 5449, 5454, 5455. 

9 5363, 5370, 5375, 5392, 5396, 5398, 5412, 5446, 5447, 5452, 5454. 

3° 5372, 5385, 5392, 5446, 5447, 5452, 5454. 

% $360, 5361, 5367, 5389, 5413, 5414, 5456. 

#2 5365, 5373, 5377, 5397, 5403, 5416, 5417, 5418, 5422, 5442, 5444, 5449. 

% 5360, 5361, 5368, 5372, 5373, 5376, 5378, 5386, 5389, 5390, 5393, 5394, 5397, 5404, 5405, 
5414, 5415, 5416, 5418, 5419, 5427, 5429, 5449. 

* Op. cit. (1909), p. xxxii. 
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the best representative of a (CH), and P of 8 (PB and the subgroup y 
[VA£]). I have long been convinced, and these figures are corroborative 
evidence, that C is the best representative of CH and that B is the best 
representative of PBV A. The small number of individual readings of B 
and V, seven in each case, is, of course, no guaranty of their faithfulness 
to the original, but it is an indication of their fidelity to their immediate 
family. It will be seen here, and I think it is true of the text as a whole, 
that C has a considerable, though not unusual, number of individual read- 
ings. It has, however, less than half as many as H, and consequently is a 
much better representative of their common ancestor, however remote 
that ancestor may be. Likewise P is very much more “erratic” than B. E, 
as was to be expected, has a very large number of individual readings. 
G’s own number of fifteen readings peculiar to itself puts it in the class of 
the “good” MSS. 

This, I believe, is all that can be said of the place of G in the MS tradi- 
tion of Erec et Enide. It shows no resemblance in any striking manner to 
any MS or group of MSS, beyond a general adherence to PBV A in prefer- 
ence to CH. The one striking resemblance to an individual MS is the in- 
version of the order of ll. 5362-63,common to G and C alone. Here it may 
be noted that both lines begin with the same word ‘‘Maint,”’ so that it 
would have been easy for two scribes.independently to have mistaken one 
line for the other.*® In the absence of cogent evidence, then, the probabil- 
ity is, as shown above, that G is more closely related to PBVA than to 
CH. 

To summarize, then, it must be said that none of the three fragments 
of Erec et Enide can be assigned with assurance to any one MS family. 
Th and G are too short. An, like G, is at least long enough to exemplify 
almost every type of textual problem and perplexity, and, as related to 
Erec, to show results akin to tho-e obtained from study of the text as a 
whole, i.e., that no entirely clear-cut and uncontaminated families can be 
posited. The evidence points either to considerable and almost systematic 
individualism on the part of each scribe or else to equally considerable 
and crisscross ‘‘contamination” of all the MSS. Until we have more direct 
knowledge of the habits and procedures of medieval scribes occupied 
in copying vernacular texts, we cannot definitely know. It seems prob- 
able, however, that both sources of MS variation were ever present in 
varying degree. The “‘mechanical’’ sources of scribal errors, as exposed by 
Vinaver in the paper alluded to above, are responsible for only an in- 


% For a recent and clear exposition of the various sorts of ‘“‘mechanical” scribal errors see 
Eugene Vinaver’s study on the “Principles of Textual Emendation” in Studies in French 
Language and Mediaeval Literature Presented to Professor M. K. Pope (Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1939), pp. 351-370. 
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finitesimal fraction of the total number of variants in any text of which 
we have several MSS. As yet we know with certainty only that the MSS 
very frequently disagree. Until we know why in each individual case, or, 
in other words, until we can see the reason for each textual variation, any 
method that we may use to tabulate them with a view to establishing dis- 
tinct “families” of MSS is foredoomed to failure. That we shall ever have 
such knowledge seems unlikely. Accordingly, the surest and most realis- 
tic method of editing a text would seem to be to choose very carefully a 
“base” MS and reproduce it in its entirety, excepting when it gives a 
reading that is obviously nonsense and when it is reasonably certain what 
the scribe intended to write. To borrow an example from Vinaver,*® when 
our MS of Béroul’s Tristan reads ““Toz a genoz sont enliliglise,” it is not 
difficult to guess what the scribe intended, and so the text should be 
emended. 

In general, such a principle in the constitution of the text of a work of 
which we have several MSS seems to be, as Bédier pointed out, the one 
which is the least adventurous and which offers a text based on a genuine 
reality, the copy of a “good” scribe. Such a method is not as well adapted 
to the production of a “smooth” reading text as others which have been 
and still are followed today. Consequently, I should not venture to say 
that it should be followed in the editing of all texts, even of medizval 
French vernacular literature. It is, however, the method I have found to 
be the most prudent in my work on the text of Erec et Enide. 


The text below is that of the fragment of the Bibliothéque Sainte- 
Geneviéve. 
...e lieement. 
5360 Puis monterent isnelement 
Li seignor et li escuier. 
Maint tercel et maint esprevier 
Maint riche ostor sor et muier 
5364 Et maint brachet et maint levrier 
Fist .Gui. avec els mener 
Por els deduire et deporter. 
Chevauchié ont des le matin 
5368 Jusq’au vespre le droit chemin 
Plus de trente liues galesches, 
Et vienent devant les bretesches 
D’un chastel fort et riche et bel, 
5372 Clos tot entor de mur novel, 
Et par desoz a la roonde 
Coroit une eve molt parfonde, 
Lee et bruiant plus que tempeste. 
* Loc. cit., p. 361. 
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5376 


5380 


ie i 5388 
5392 
5396 
5400 


5404 


5412 
5416 
5420 


5424 





Erec por esgarder s’areste 

Por demander et por savoir 

Se nus l’en porroit dire voir 

Qui de cel chastel estoit sire. 
“Amis, savriez me vos dire,” 
Faitilas...} 

Des que ci amené m’avez, 

Dites le moi, se vos savez.” 
“Sire,” fait il, “molt bien le sai. 
La verité vos en dirai: 

.. 2 randigis a non li chastiaus 
Qui tant par est et fors et biaus 
Que roi n’enperere ne doute. 

Se France et Loheraine tote, 

Et tuit cil qui sont jus q’au Liege, 
Estoient environ au siege, 

Nel prendroient il en leur vies, 
Car plus dure de qatre liues 
L’ille ou li chastiaus est asis. 

Et tot croist dedenz le porpris 
Qanq’a riche chastel covient, 

Et fruiz et blez et vins i vient, 
Ne bois ne riviere n’i faut. 

De nule part ne crient asaut; 

De rien ne porroit afamer. 

Li rois Evrains le fist fremer 

Qui I’a tenu d’antiquité, 

Trestot les jors de son aé.. .* 
Fors une eve qui cot (sic) entor, 
Tant fors et seiirs en seroit 

Que nule gent ne douteroit.” 
“Deus,” fait Erec, “con grant richece! 
Alons veoir la forterece, 

Et si faisons nostre ostel prendre 
EI chastel, car g’i veil descendre.” 
“Sire,” fait cil qui molt grevoit, 
“Se anuier ne vos devoit, 

Nos n’i descendriomes pas. 

EI chastel a un mal trespas.” 
“Mal? Deus!” fait il, “savez le vos? 
Quel que il soit, dites le nos, 

Car molt volentiers le savroie.” 


1 MS cut off at bottom. Three full lines lacking. 
2 Space left for an initial B which was never painted in. 
* MS cut off at bottom; five lines missing. 
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“Sire,” fet il, “poor avroie 
Que vos n’i eiissiez domaje. 
5428 Je sai tant de vostre coraje, 
De hardement et de bonté. 
Se je vos avoie conté 
Ce que je sai de l’aventure 
5432 Qui molt est (per) illeuse et dure, ... ¢ 
5436 Que del chastel ne revint nus 
Qui aventure i alast querre; 
S’i sont venu de mainte terre 
Chevalier fier et corajeus. 
5440 Sire, nel tenez pas en jeus, 
Que ja par moi ne le savroiz, 
De si que creanté m’avroiz, 
Por l’amor que m’avez promise 
5444 Que par vos ne sera requise ‘ 
L’aventure dont nus n’estort 
Qu’il n’i receiist honte ou mort.” 
Or ot Erec que molt li siet. 
5448 Gui. (vret) prie que ne li griet, 
Et dit: “Ahi, biaus dolz amis, 
Soffrez que vosire (sic) osteus soit pris 
EI chastel, que ne vos anuit; 
5452 Tens est de hebergier anuit. 
Por ce vos pri qu’il ne vos poist, 
Que se nul honor vos (sic) i croist, 
Ce vos devroit estre molt bel. 
5456 De l’aventure vos apel 
Que seulement le non me dites® 


JEAN MISRAHI 
Fordham University 


* MS cut off at bottom. Three lines are lacking. 5 MS cut off at bottom. 
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THE DRAMATIC TRADITION ESTABLISHED 
BY THE LITURGICAL PLAYS 


XACTLY what was the influence of the liturgical drama, and how 

did it show itself? A continuous tradition from the Latin church 
plays through the vernacular religious plays of the later middle ages has 
been generally recognized since the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
especially since the publication of Chambers’ Mediaeval Stage.! The only 
basic attack upon the accepted historical explanation is too insubstan- 
tial to be at all convincing;? and our knowledge of the liturgical plays 
and of their relation to individual vernacular plays or groups of plays has 
been much increased of late, through Professor Young’s presentation of 
the corpus of the liturgical drama,’ and through many special studies of 
French and German texts. At the same time, we must reckon with the 
cumulatively impressive evidence, offered by such scholars as Emile Roy, 
Grace Frank, Frances A. Foster, and G. R. Owst, of the use of ver- 
nacular narrative and homiletic sources in the vernacular religious plays 
of the middle ages. With our present fuller knowledge both of the liturgi- 
cal drama and of the rich non-dramatic material which was utilized in 
the later plays, we need to distinguish and redefine the specifically 
dramatic tradition which sprang from the liturgical plays, and the man- 
ner in which it persisted. 

The most obvious kind of evidence for the influence of this tradition 
is the survival in the vernacular dramas of direct quotation, or trans- 
lation, of the familiar text of liturgical plays. Such quotation and trans- 
lation abound in the Easter and Passion plays of Germany, and appear 
also, though in far smaller amount, in many of the Nativity and Resur- 
rection scenes of the French and English plays, including the indispen- 
sable Shrewsbury fragments; but here I shall confine myself in the main 
to more general matters of content. 

The liturgical drama, built primarily of liturgical pieces rather than 
of text drawn directly from the Gospels, differed in many small matters 
from the Scriptural accounts and from the accounts in books of commen- 
tary and legend. The ultimate authority, to be sure, was the Bible; and 
scenes for which dialogue is given in the Gospel, such as Christ’s words 
to Mary Magdalene, frequently remained close to that ultimate source. 
But usually in the liturgical plays small divergences from scriptural tra- 


1E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford), 1903. 

2 Oscar Cargill, Drama and Liturgy, Columbia University Studies in English and Com- 
parative Literature (New York, 1930). 

3 Karl Young, The Drama of the Mediaeval Church (Oxford, 1933). 
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dition appeared, some of them inherent in the fundamental difficulty of 
harmonizing the Gospels. These slight details of order and treatment, 
in the course of a slow and imitative development, became fixed; and 
their survival in later vernacular plays is significant of a long-continuing 
dramatic tradition. 

In examining a representative group of the church fathers and com- 
mentators and of the vernacular religious epics of the middle ages, which 
will be found mentioned at the conclusion of this paper, I have found 
little suggestion that these particular details could have entered the 
liturgical drama from such non-dramatic sources. And for good reason. 
The homiletic approach to the narrative facts is quite different from the 
simple approach in the liturgical drama. And since most of the character- 
istic details of the liturgical dramatic tradition grew from the use of 
liturgical pieces, or passages written for the liturgical plays, and from 
dramatic exigency, therefore, except indirectly, they are not the prod- 
ucts of any narrative source. 

In considering the survival of traditional modes, we must allow the 
possibility that, once the idea of dramatic presentation had become 
familiar, methods of dramatic treatment could have been freshly in- 
vented, or applied to new materials.‘ But every student of the medieval 
drama is also aware of the general imitativeness of these plays. Naturally 
it is the few early vernacular plays, of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, which are most likely to show direct imitation of the liturgi- 
cal plays (at least in France—in Germany close imitation lasted far 
longer). In the later plays, the cycles and great Passion plays of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, we deal rather with the persistence, in 
the midst of much new material, of an old dramatic tradition, often 
passed on to this culminating form through vernacular dramatic inter- 
mediaries, reaching back to the liturgical drama. 

In this paper I propose to consider the special characteristics of the 
liturgical plays of the Christmas and Easter seasons, with reference to 
their survival in the vernacular religious drama. 


The liturgical plays of the Nativity series, the Prophetae, Officium 
Pastorum, Officium Stellae, Ordo Rachelis, in varying degree abound in 
specific characteristics of treatment, many of which continued into the 
vernacular religious drama. 

The Prophetae is a special case, since it originated from a homiletic 


4 See J. M. Manly, “Literary Forms and a New Theory of the Origin of Species,” MP, Iv 
(1906-07), 577-595; and G. R. Coffman’s support of that salutary attack upon the theory 
of evolution as applied to literature, in his review of Cargill’s Drama and Liturgy, Speculum, 
vi (1931), 610-617. 
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rather than a liturgical source. The form of the extant Latin prophet 
plays® is basically the same: a procession of prophets, each of whom in 
turn, either summoned, or coming forward without specific introduction,® 
bears his witness to the coming of Christ—the form adapted and usually 
versified from the famous pseudo-Augustinian sermon and /ectio, with its 
prose dialogue of summons and prophecy.’ Liturgical plays of the 
Prophetae were created at such centers of dramatic activity as Limoges, 
Laon, Rouen, Tours,® and Benedictbeuern; a precedent was established 
for presenting this matter dramatically, and in spite of minor variations, 
in the one particular way. Frequently in the vernacular plays, the pro- 
cessus method of presentation remains. The Towneley play is even called 
Processus Prophetarum.® 

The prophecies in the vernacular plays are not often the identical ones 
of the lectio nor of any single liturgical version. There is great variation 
even among the liturgical texts. In the Latin versions of Limoges and 
Laon, and the vernacular scene of the twelfth-century Old French Adam" 
the selection is much as it is in the lectio; but in the Rouen Prophetae the 
number of prophets is more than doubled, and in the prologue of the 
Benedictbeuern Nativity reduced to five. Within the general scheme, 
different prophets and different passages could be used. The scene of 
Balaam and the ass in the plays of Laon, Rouen, and Benedictbeuern is 
the most notable addition not derived from the sermon;" and it is pos- 
sible that the episode of Balaam propheta in Chester v,” as prologue to 
a series of prophets, represents a survival of that dramatic tradition. 
For the vernacular versions the redactors drew at will on the vast number 
of Old Testament texts generally interpreted as prophecies of the 
Messiah. But the basic structure of the Prophetae is usually still visible. 

The Latin Prophetae, like the lectio,* was associated in the church 


5 Texts: Young, 1, 133-171. 

6 The freer method appears in the prophet-prologue of the Benedictbeuern Christmas 
play, ibid., 1, 172-180. 7 Ibid., 11, 125. 

8 See Edith A. Wright, The Dissemination of the Liturgical Drama in France (Bryn 
Mawr diss., 1936). For the record of the Tours play, see Young, m, 153. 

* Ed. A. W. Pollard, The Towneley Plays, EETS, ES, txx1 (London, 1897), pp. 56-64. 

10 Ed. P. Studer, Le mystére d’Adam (Manchester, 1918). 

1 On the influence of the Feast of Fools on the Balaam-scene, see Chambers, 11, 332-333, 
and Young, m1, 169-170. 

12 Ed. H. Deimling and Matthews, Chester Plays, EETS, ES, tx, cxv (London, 1893- 
1916), 1, 84-104. Possibly, however, the Balaam-scene owes its appearance in the Chester 
cycle as much to general influence from the Stanzaic Life. Frances A. Foster, A Stanzaic 
Life of Christ, EETS, ctxv1 (London, 1926), p. xlii. 

Sepet’s theory of the development of such Old Testament plays from the Ordo Prophe- 
tarum raises too broad and problematical a question of the influence of the liturgical drama 
to be treated here. See Young, m1, 170-171. 3 Young, m1, 125. 
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with the Christmas season. And the prophet scene is introduced in many 
of the comprehensive vernacular plays as prologue to the Nativity, a link 
between the old dispensation and the new, between preliminaries and 
the divine advent. Sometimes the prophet play comes before scenes of 
the life of Mary, still serving, at one remove, as prologue to the Na- 
tivity.“ Occasionally, in German plays which do not include the Na- 
tivity, it precedes the Passion, but always of course looking forward to 
the same end, redemption through the Messiah." In the Old French 
Adam, it serves as the epilogue of hope after the Fall. 

To summarize: in the representation of the processus of prophets 
speaking in a series, in the use as dramatic prologue to the coming of 
Christ, and perhaps in the introduction of the episode of Balaam and the 
ass, the liturgical Prophetae had characteristics of form and connection 
which often persisted in the later plays. 

Of the other liturgical plays of the Christmas season—Officium Pas- 
torum, Officium Stellae, and Ordo Rachelis—it was the second, the play 
of the Magi, which was most widespread and had most influence. 

Vernacular plays of the shepherds often derive something from the 
liturgical drama, but in general, apparently, from the Officium Stellae 
rather than from the Officium Pastorum. Few versions of the liturgical 
Officitum Pastorum survive, and they appear in a very narrow geographi- 
cal range. All of the fully dramatic texts belong to Rouen;'’ but an 
introductory scene of the shepherds in several of the Latin plays of the 
Magi,'* the Shrewsbury fragment of a transitional Officium Pastorum,'® 
and the records of shepherds plays in England,”® whether Latin or English, 


4 York, xu, ed. Lucy T. Smith, York Plays (Oxford, 1885), pp. 93-98, with all the 
prophecies spoken by the Prologue; Towneley, vu, although the play of Moses and the 
Exodus intervenes before the Christmas scenes; Chester, v; True-Coventry, ed. Hardin 
Craig, Two Coventry Corpus Christi Plays, EETS, ES, txxxvu (London, 1902), in the 
pageant of Shearmen and Taylors as prologue to Annunciation and interlude between 
shepherd and Herod scenes, and in the pageant of Weavers as prologue to Purification. 

1% In Ludus Coventriae, ed. K.S. Block, ZETS, ES, cxx (London, 1922), pp. 57-62, as a 
tree-of-Jesse play; in the Ste.-Geneviéve Nativité de N. S. Jésus-Christ, ed. A. Jubinal, 
Mystéres inédits du quinziéme siécle (Paris, 1837), 11, 22-28, as the cry for deliverance of the 
fathers in limbo, before the scene of the marriage of Mary; in the Kiinzelsau Corpus Christi 
play of 1479, ed. A. Schumann (Kiinzelsau [1925],) pp. 50-51; in the Eger Corpus Christi 
play, ed. G. Milchsack, Bibl. des litt. Vereins in Stuttgart, cLv1 (Tiibingen, 1881), pp. 40- 
41. 

6 In the fourteenth-century Dirigierrolle of a Passion play at Frankfurt, ed. R. Froning, 
Das Drama des Mittelaliers (Stuttgart [1891]), m, 340-342; and the related Frankfurt 
Passion play of 1493, ibid., 1, 379-389. 17 Texts: Young, 11, 9-20. 

18 Texts from Bilsen, Freising, and Fleury (St. Benoft-sur-Loire), ibid., m, 75, 93, 84. 

19 Text: ibid., 1, 514-516. 

2° York and Lichfield records, Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, 11, 377, 399. V. Shull, “Clerical 
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suggest a somewhat broader tradition than the extant versions of the 
Officium Pastorum alone would indicate. 

The central distinguishing feature of the few surviving versions of the 
Officium Pastorum, and of the introductory shepherd scene of the Fleury 
Officium Stellae, is the trope Quem quaeritis in praesepe, for which no 
suggestion exists in apocryphal or scriptural gospel. It is an imitation 
of the familiar Quem quaeritis Easter dialogue, with the speakers at the 
manger representing the midwives of apocryphal narrative and the 
shepherds. The rest of the brief scene on the whole follows the Gospel 
closely, with the angels’ announcement, with the Gloria in excelsis, and 
the shepherds’ determination to go to Bethlehem, Transeamus usque 
Bethlehem. The only other additions to the Gospel account are songs, 
liturgical pieces, sung on the way to the manger, and in adoration.” These 
latter are predecessors of the more elaborate spoken salutation lyrics 
introduced at the same point in many of the vernacular plays.” 

Curiously, considering the wide influence of the Easter Quem quaeritis 
trope, the Christmas Quem quaeritis in praesepe had very little effect 
upon the vernacular development of the scene. Almost never does quo- 
tation or translation of this dialogue appear in the vernacular plays. The 
striking and familiar exception is the Shrewsbury text of the third shep- 
herd’s réle in an Offictum Pastorum, where the traditional Latin dialogue 
of the Quem quaeritis is retained in the midst of vernacular elaboration 
of gifts and adoration.* 

For the general failure of the Quem quaeritis in praesepe to set its mold 
upon the vernacular dramatizations there may be several reasons. Pos- 
sibly the trope was dropped because in the conservative development of 
the liturgical drama apocryphal creatures like the midwives, unsupported 





Drama in Lincoln Cathedral, 1318 to 1561,” PMLA, tt (1937), 946-966, finds no definite 
reference to a play of the shepherds at Lincoln. 

1 Protevangelium Jacobi and the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew. See Young, n, 5. 

#2 See thirteenth-century Rouen and Fleury texts, ibid., m, 16-19, 84-85, such pieces as 
Pax in terris nunciatur, Salve virgo singularis, and Salve Rex seculorum. 

%3M. Carey, The Wakefield Group in the Towneley Cycle (Johns Hopkins diss., 1926), pp. 
116-117. 

* Another exception, less well-known, occurs in the second play of the Magi at York 
(xv, ed. Smith, p. 134), where the dialogue of the three kings with the Ancilla at the 
manger recalls the Quem quaeritis, instead of the corresponding dialogue between kings and 
obstetrices from the liturgical Magi play, which would seem a likelier model. Such a rem- 
iniscence as this in York, xvm, and still more the textual relationship of the Shrewsbury 
Officitum Pastorum with the liturgical drama on the one hand and with the York shepherds 
play (York, xv) on the other, contribute important evidence for the relation of the York 
cycle to the liturgical drama. See O. Waterhouse, The Non-Cycle Mystery Plays, EETS, ES, 
crv (London, 1909), p. xx, and Frances H. Miller, ‘““Metrical Affinities of the Shrewsbury 
Officium Pastorum and its York Correspondent,” MLN, xxxu (1918), 91-95. 
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by the Gospel, were not the delight they seemed to become in legendaries 
and many late vernacular plays. Perhaps the adoration of the shepherds 
was consciously subordinated to the more spectacular adoration of the 
Magi on Epiphany.” And the limitation of extant Latin texts of the 
shepherd scenes using the Quem quaeritis in praesepe to the narrow geo- 
graphical range of Rouen and Fleury, may suggest, in spite of the Shrews- 
bury play, that the independent liturgical shepherds play was never 
sufficiently widespread to have much importance, even in France and 
England. It seems to have been practically unknown in Germany. Indeed 
there are few medieval Nativity plays of Germany even in the vernacu- 
lar; the German Passion plays rarely included those scenes. 

There was, however, a broader tradition of dramatizing the episode of 
the shepherds than in the Officium Pastorum alone. I have already men- 
tioned the shepherd prologue of the Fleury Stella, which resembles the 
Rouen Officium Pastorum. Four of the Latin plays of the Chfistmas 
season from Germany also include shepherd scenes. Two of these, the 
Ordo Rachelis from Freising® and the Benedictbeuern Christmas play,?’ 
comparatively sophisticated, scholastic productions, are in their inde- 
pendence somewhat apart from the main stream. But the eleventh- 
century Officia Stellae of Bilsen** and Freising®® are more interesting for 
our purpose. Although in the main resembling other Officia Stell --, from 
France, they open with a simple shepherd scene; but unlike t) prologue 
of the Fleury play, these lack the Quem quaeritis, or any other words for 
a scene of adoration. In the Benedictbeuern Christmas play, too, elabo- 
rate as it is, the shepherds adore in silence, without the Quem quaeritis. 
The Stellae of Bilsen and Freising include in this scene simply the angels’ 
announcement and the shepherds’ determination to go to Bethlehem, in 
liturgical pieces closely adhering to the Gospel of Luke. Presumably the 
adoration of the shepherds took place in dumb show while the Magi were 
performing. Just such a brief and simple shepherd scene appears in the 
fourteenth-century vernacular Paaschspel of Maastricht,®*° suggesting, 
with other evidence, that a liturgical Stella of the type of Bilsen, nearby, 
was the model.*! Possibly this brief sort of shepherd-scene, identical in 
content with the Gospel, represents, as Béhme thought,” an older dra- 
matic tradition than the Officitum Pastorum. 

% M. Béhme, Das lateinische Weihnachtsspiel (Leipzig, 1916), pp. 44-46. 

% Text: Young, m, 117-120. 

27 Ibid., 11, 172-190. %8 Tbid., 11, 75-80. 29 Tbid., 11, 93-97. 

30 Ed. H. E. Moltzer, De middelnederlandsche dramatische Poezie (Groningen, 1875), pp. 
505-506. 

31 G. Cohen, Mystéres et moralités du ms. 617 de Chantilly (Paris, 1920), p. cxix, notes the 


correspondences between the Maastricht and Bilsen texts. 
® Das lateinische Weihnachtss piel, p. 44. 
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Certainly a liturgical form so close to the Gospel has no distinguish- 
ing traits, but the brief episode of the shepherds in these Latin Magi 
plays shows that even within the liturgical drama the Quem quaeritis in 
praesepe was not considered necessary to the scene. And the tradition of 
the Officium Stellae, re-enforced by the Gospel, seems to have been 
stronger than the influence of the Officium Pastorum. 

In more ways than one, the vernacular development of the shepherds 
play was affected by the Officium Stellae. The tradition which set the 
number of the shepherds at three, showed them the star, added their 
gifts, and elaborated on their adoration, Mr. Hemingway* and Miss 
Carey* have shown, was developed from the adoration of the Magi in 
the liturgical drama. 

A striking detail of the fully developed Officia Stellae*® was a meeting 
between the shepherds and the Magi, for which there is no authority 
whatever in the Gospels. The dialogue was furnished by a liturgical 
piece, Pastores dicite quidnam vidistis, or some variant,® rendered by the 
returning shepherds and the Magi on their way from Herod’s court to 
Bethlehem.*” When we find such a dialogue at this point in vernacular 
plays, as in the St. Gall Christmas play** and the Maastricht Easter 
play,*® we have clear evidence of the persistence of the liturgical tradition. 

The processional entrance of the three kings at the beginning of the 
Officium Stellae, probably originally suggested by the form of the play as 
a dramatization of the procession of the offertory,*° Anz showed to be 
another typical characteristic of the Officium Stellae.“! This formal 
entrance of the kings, sometimes from three different quarters, often 
persists into the vernacular drama.” Certain words which accompanied 
the gathering became conventional throughout the liturgical group; the 
Magi point out the star of the prophecies, which tells of the birth of a 
great king, and determine to seek him, bearing the traditional gifts. 


33S. B. Hemingway, English Nativity Plays (New York, 1909), p. 236. 

* Carey, The Wakefield Group, pp. 116-117, 120-121. % Texts: Young, m1, 59-97. 

% On these variants, see K. Young, Officium Pastorum, Trans. Wisconsin Acad. of Sci- 
ences, Arts, and Letters, xvi, Pt. 1 (1912), pp. 344-362. 

37 Young, The Drama of the Mediaeval Church, u, 59, agrees with Wilhelm Meyer and 
Béhme in thinking this scene original with the Officium Stellae. 

38 Ed. J. Klapper, Germanistische Abhandlungen, xx (Breslau, 1904), p. 105. 

39 Ed. Moltzer, p. 506. 4 Young, m1, 32-50. 

“tH. Anz, Die lateinischen Magierspiele (Leipzig, 1905), p. 120. And see O. Sengpiel, 
Die Bedeutung der Prozessionen fiir das geistliche Spiel des Mittelalters in Deutschland, Germ. 
Abh., txvr (Breslau, 1932), p. 138. 

*2 For example, note the implication of the greetings in Chantilly Nativité 1 ed. Cohen, 
Mystéres et moralités, pp. 8-10, and in the Passion of Arras, ed. J.-M. Richard, Le mystére 
de la Passion: texte du manuscrit 697 de la bibliothéque d’Arras (Arras, 1891), pp. 33-38. 
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The central dialogue of the Officium Stellae, like the central dialogue 
of the Officium Pastorum, was a liturgical piece independent of scripture, 
Qui sunt hi qui stella duce, representing the question of the midwives at 
the manger and the kings’ reply. And like the similar dialogue in the 
shepherds play, this too had almost no influence upon the vernacular 
versions, although the Officium Stellae as a whole had a great deal. Per- 
haps again the reason may have been that the midwives were not author- 
ized by the Gospel. 

The Magi’s brief explanation of the traditional allegorical significance 
of their gifts, as they offer and adore, belongs to the liturgical dramatic 
tradition, not to the Gospel narrative; its roots, however, are deep in 
patristic commentary.® This is the obvious place for the allegorical ex- 
planation, inescapable in view of the general familiarity of the symbols, 
as universally used in narrative and homiletic writing as in the Officium 
Stellae. But besides the unscriptural meeting between Magi and shep- 
herds mentioned above, and the content of the adoration scene, the most 
marked differences from the account in Matthew occur in the scene at 
Herod’s court. 

The use of messengers or a messenger, only implied in the Gospel by the 
fact that Herod sent for his scribes, and barely mentioned in the Prote- 
vangelium Jacobi,“ is a striking dramatic device in the more elaborate 
versions of the Officium Stellae.* Messengers run between Herod and the 
approaching kings, announce the arrivals at court, ask the questions 
which Herod commands, summon the scribes. Given various titles— 
Internuntii, Symmistae, Oratores, Discipuli—they appear throughout the 
more fully developed Stellae, and are one of the chief features of the old 
dramatic tradition which persisted into the vernacular versions. 

The bustle of messengers is simply one of the ways in which the court 
of Herod, and Herod himself, are made to seem elegant and impressive.” 
The meeting of the Magi with Herod becomes a lively scene in which the 
Magi, brought before him with great ceremony, are put through a brisk 
examination on their antecedents and intentions. The Magi in explain- 
ing their coming mention to Herod the allegorical meaning of their 
gifts, a detail not suggested by the Gospel. Herod shows himself in vari- 
ous degrees pompous, arrogant, irascible. 


4 On the antiquity of these allegorical explanations, see G. Duriez, La théologie dans le 
drame religieux en Allemagne au moyen Gge (Lille, 1914), pp. 258-259, and Young, nu, 32. 

“ Young, 11, 57. 

* Texts, ibid., 1, 53-106. On the messenger-réle, see Anz, Die lateinischen Magierspiele, 
pp. 67-68, and I. Sondheimer, Die Herodes-Partien im lateinischen liturgischen Drama und 
in den franzisischen Mysterien (Halle, 1912), pp. 39-64, 87-92. 

“ Young, m1, 53. 
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The character of the angry Herod, suggested in Matthew, had been 
slightly developed in the apocryphal gospels, and more in the diatribes 
of the early fathers upon the cruelty of the Slaughter of the Innocents.“ 
But in some of these Officia Stellae of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
Herod’s rage is represented in specific action, in arrogant questions, 
threats, and violent gestures—flourshing his sword, hurling the pro- 
phetic books at the scribes, clapping the Magi into jail. This accentua- 
tion in the liturgical plays of the rage, as well as the pomp, seems to 
have gone far to establish the dramatic type of the angry Herod, subse- 
quently developed, more or less extravagantly, in vernacular versions 
like the Coventry Pageant of the Shearmen and Taylors.** 

In the Herod-scene of the Officium Stellae a small divergence from the 
order of the Gospel became fixed and traditional. In Matthew, Herod 
consults his scribes on the prophecies of Christ before the Magi are 
brought privately before him. In the liturgical plays, the consultation 
with the scribes is introduced, with more dramatic effect, in the midst of 
Herod’s examination of the Magi.*® It is a small point, but a significant 
one: for this order of the dramatic tradition persists remarkably in the 
vernacular plays.®® 

Another character, besides the Messenger, which came into the ver- 
nacular versions from the Officium Stellae, without Biblical or apocryphal 
antecedent, is the soldier or knight, the Armiger,®' who at the end of the 
play announces the Magi’s escape and incites Herod to wrath. In several 
plays, this réle of the inciter is taken by Archelaus, Herod’s son, men- 
tioned in Matthew as succeeding his father.” 


47 Thid.; Anz, Die lateinischen Magierspiele, p. 51, n. 3; R. E. Parker, “The Reputation 
of Herod in Early English Literature,” Speculum, vit (1933), 59-67. 

48 See G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Mediaeval England (Cambridge, 1933), pp. 
493-494, on the influence from sermon-satire of the proud nobleman and feudal tyrant. 

49 Anz, Die lateinischen Magierspiele, p. 62. This divergence from the order of the Gospel 
has no source in such apocryphal narrative as the Protevangelium Jacobi, tr. M. R. James, 
The A pocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1924), p. 47, or the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, 
ed. C. von Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha (Leipzig, 1876), p. 83, nor in the representa- 
tive group of harmonies of the Gospels and commentaries cited at the end of this article. 
The only places aside from the drama where I have seen this order definitely indicated are 
in the fourteenth-century German poem Die Erldsung, ed. F. Maurer, Deutsche Literatur: 
Reihe Geistliche Dichtung des Mittelalters, v1 (Leipzig, 1934), p. 156, which includes pas- 
sages clearly translated from an Offictum Stellae and a Visitatio Sepulchri; and in two of 
John Mirk’s English sermons of c. 1400, ed. T. Erbe, Mirk’s Festial, EETS, ES, xcv1 
(London, 1905), pp. 35, 48. 50 Sondheimer, Die Herodes-Partien, p. 65. 

5! Jbid., pp. 93-100, 119; Young, 11, 57. Owst, Literature and Pulpit, p. 494, suggests that 
the vernacular development of Herod’s knights owed something to the conventional picture 
of decadent knighthood in sermons. 

52 Texts of Rouen, Fleury, Laon: Young, m1, 72, 87, 105. 
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The Slaughter of the Innocents forms the conclusion of the Officium 
Stellae from Laon,® and although the other three extant liturgical ver- 
sions of the episode are separate Ordines Rachelis,* the rdles of the angry 
Herod and the Armiger or Archelaus in these versions emphasize a re- 
lation to the Officium Stellae. The core of the liturgical plays of the Inno- 
cents is the lament of Rachel, according to the suggestion in Matthew, 
weeping for her children and refusing to be comforted. In some of the 
vernacular versions the lament of Rachel remains important;® but in 
the later plays the symbolic planctus was often ignored in favor of a more 
realistic representation of mothers fighting for their children and crying 
their grief. Considering that the Ordo Rachelis is really only a logical 
sequence of the Stella, and carries on the same conception of the angry 
Herod and his fire-breathing henchmen which persists in the vernacular 
drama, it seems possible, in spite of the small number of extant Latin 
versions, that the liturgical tradition of dramatizing this matter too may 
underlie vernacular versions. 

To sum up the distinguishing marks of the dramatic tradition estab- 
lished by the Offictum Stellae. 

The characteristic details of content and order are: in a few versions, 
the episode of the shepherds, usually without dialogue for a scene of 
adoration; in many versions, a formal entrance of the three kings; an 
unscriptural meeting between the shepherds and the kings (Pastores 
dicite quidnam vidistis); the kings’ brief words to Herod on the allegori- 
cal meaning of their gifts; Herod’s consultation with his scribes in the 
midst of his questioning of the kings, instead of beforehand; the dialogue 
between the kings and the midwives at the manger (Qui sunt hi); the 
Magi’s allegorical explanation of the gifts as they offer and adore; and, 
above all, the rédles of the messengers and the Armiger, which belong 
strictly to this tradition, and the accentuation of Herod’s wrath. All of 
these details, except the dialogue at the manger, reappear at least occa- 
sionally in later plays; and many of them, such as the moments at which 
allegorical explanation is introduced and Herod consults his scribes, and 
the basic réles of the messengers, Armiger, and the angry Herod, seem to 
have been part of a dramatic tradition so strong that it persisted through 
the middle ages. 

Even the existence of separate medieval vernacular plays of the Magi 
suggests this influence. The tradition of the Officitum Stellae was too 


53 Young, 1, 103-106. 

& Texts from St. Martial of Limoges, Fleury, and Freising; ibid., m, 109-120. 

55 E.g., in the fourteenth-century St. Gall Christmas play, ed. Klapper, pp. 116-118, 
and Maastricht Paaschspel, ed. Moltzer, pp. 511-512. 

56 Sondheimer, Die Herodes-Partien, pp. 119-120. 
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habitual to be lightly cast aside. Many of the characteristic details of 
treatment persist strongly in the fourteenth-century Chantilly Na- 
tivité 1,57 the Maastricht Paaschspel,** and less obviously, the St. Gall 
Kindheit Jesu;** through additions serious or comic, and rewritings, in 
the Ste.-Geneviéve Geu des Trois Roys,®® and the Magi play from Erlau;*! 
in the English cycles, late as they are in their present form: York, xv1 
and xvi, especially the latter; Towneley, xv; in Chester, vi and 1x, 
as R. H. Wilson shows,” appearing through the material from the Stan- 
zaic Life; and to lesser degree in Ludus Coventriae; in the Christmas 
scenes of the fifteenth-century German Corpus Christi plays from Eger® 
and Kiinzelsau;* and even, though faintly, in the French Passion plays, 
of Semur,® of Arras,® and of Arnoul Greban,®’ though inundations of 
other material, legendary, allegorical, incredibly learned, or comic. The 
wonder is that even in these late medieval plays so many vestiges of the 
old dramatic tradition remain. 


As we turn to the plays of the Easter season, we may dispose briefly, 
in preliminary, of three scenes, rare in the liturgical drama, which in 
that form had little or no influence upon the vernacular drama: repre- 
sentations of the Resurrection itself, of the Harrowing of Hell, and the 
incidents of the grave-watch. 

No sure proof exists that the actual moment of the Resurrection was 
represented in the liturgical drama, but there is a hint of such a scene in 
the related thirteenth-century Latin Easter plays of Klosterneuburg*®* 
and Benedictbeuern.® In both, the angel, as he strikes the soldiers with 
a sword, sings some stanzas of Resurrexit victor ab inferis, joyously cele- 
brating the Resurrection. In neither play are there stage directions 
providing for Christ’s emergence from the tomb, nor any words spoken 
by him. But in the margin of the Benedictbeuern text at this point, as a 
later interpolation, certain liturgical pieces are assigned to Christ, which 
also appear in some of t’.e late German vernacular plays.”° The evidence 


87 Ed. Cohen, Mystéres et moralités, pp. 3-23. 

58 Ed. Moltzer, pp. 505-513. 59 Ed. Klapper, pp. 77-119. 

80 Ed. Jubinal, Mystéries inédits, 1, 79-138. 

61 Ed. K. F. Kummer, Erlauer Spiele (Vienna, 1882), pp. 15-30. 

® R. H. Wilson, “The Stanzaic Life of Christ and the Chester Plays,” SP, xxvii (1931), 
413-432. 68 Ed. Milchsack, pp. 59-78. 6 Ed. Schumann, pp. 61-75. 

6 Ed. Emile Roy, Le mystérede la Passion en France du xiv® au xvi® siécle (Dijon [1903- 
04]) pp. 59-69. 6 Ed. Richard, pp. 33-50. 

67 Ed. G. Paris and G. Raynaud, Le mystére de la Passion d’ Arnould Gréban (Paris, 1878), 
pp. 67-88. Young, 1, 423. 69 Tbid., 1, 435. 

70 For example in the Passion plays of Eger, ed. Milchsack, pp. 281-283, and Sterzing, 
ed. J. E. Wackernell, Alideutsche Passionsspiele aus Tirol (Graz, 1897), pp. 199-201. 
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is too meager to imply any influence of liturgical representations of the 
Resurrection upon the later drama.” 

The Harrowing of Hell is represented in only one extant liturgical 
drama, the repetitious and confused Easter play from Klosterneuburg,” 
besides several versions of the semi-dramatic liturgical ceremony of 
Easter morning called the Elevatio Crucis.” Nevertheless, Schmidt con- 
siders that the simple Harrowing of the Klosterneuburg Latin play, with 
its brief Tollite portas dialogue and the beautiful liturgical piece Cum rex 
gloriae, represents a type derived from the liturgical ceremony of the 
Elevatio, which cortributed at least the Cum rex gloriae to many ver- 
nacular versions of the scene. Most vernacular versions extend far 
beyond the liturgical scope, and include large amounts of material from 
the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus.® But when in the midst of this 
apocryphal matter the Cum rex gloriae is sung, or simply the second 
part of it—the cry of the fathers in limbo, Advenisti desiderabilis— 
Schmidt points to the influence of the liturgy, and possibly of the 
liturgical drama. 

The grave-watch set by Pilate and the chief priests at the sepulchre is 
another motif greatly developed in the vernacular, which appeared in 
few extant Latin texts. Only four Latin versions survive, products of 
some sophistication—two of them, from Klosterneuburg and Benedict- 
beuern, in large part identical;** and even in these, the three sections of 
the action briefly described in the Gospel, the setting of the watch, the 
soldiers’ fright, and their report to the priests, vary in their order in rela- 
tion to the other material of the play—probably because, as Wilhelm 
Meyer suggested, the Easter plays were already so elaborate and so fixed 


1 E. Male, L’art religieux du xii* siécle en France, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1928), pp. 132-133, for 
lack of evidence retreats from his former position that the liturgical drama influenced the 
form of the Resurrection-motif in twelfth-century art. H. Schrade, Ikonographie der christ- 
lichen Kunst: I. Die Auferstehung Christi (Berlin, 1932), pp. 73, 84, sees no influence 
of the drama on iconography of the Resurrection. He considers both as products of the 
same desire to give concrete form to the mystery. 

™ Text: Young, 1, 421-429. 73 Tbid., 1, 161-177. 

™K. W. C. Schmidt, Die Darstellung von Christi Hillenfahrt in den deutschen und den 
ihnen verwandten Spielen des Mittelalters (Marburg diss., 1915), pp. 16-29, and diagram 
p. 58. 

% The Harrowing scenes in the fragmentary thirteenth-century Easter play from Kloster 
Muri, ed. E. Hartl, Osterspiele, Deutsche Literatur: Reihe Drama des Mittelalters, m 
(Leipzig, 1937), pp. 273-290, and the fourteenth-century St. Gall Passion play, ed. E. 
Wolter, Germ. Abh., xi1 (Breslau, 1912), are rare among vernacular versions in adhering 
fairly closely to the narrow liturgical range of the El/evatio and the Klosterneuburg play. 

7% Easter plays of Klosterneuburg, Benedictbeuern, and Tours, Young, 1, 421-447, and 
the fragment from Sulmona, 1, 701-708. The stanzas composing this scene in the German 
versions differ from the Tours text. 
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that the new matter was not easily fitted in.”” The same sort of variation 
appears in the vernacular versions, in which the scenes, especially in 
Germany, become occasion for great comic boasting of swashbucklers, 
and comically abject cowardice.’* Although the later plays do not show 
textual similarities to these few Latin versions, some of the vernacular 
scenes are extremely simple;’® and the boasts of vigilance, especially 
marked in the Latin plays from Klosterneuburg and Benedictbeuern, 
may in some part have suggested the more vehement boasts in the Ger- 
man vernacular versions. 

On the basis of the evidence, it seems clear that neither the actual 
Resurrection of Christ, nor the Harrowing of Hell, nor the grave-watch 
was given a dramatic form in the Latin plays which had any very 
clear influence upon the vernacular scenes. The later popular plays 
developed the Resurrection lyrically and mystically, the Harrowing ac- 
cording to the Gospel of Nicodemus, with free additions to the devil 
scenes, and the episodes of the grave-watch with realistic embroidery 
upon the suggestions in the Gospels. 

In considering the main plays of the Resurrection group, we inescapa- 
bly begin with the Visitatio Sepulchri, the dramatic center of the whole 
category, the only one of these liturgical dramas which survives in great 
numbers—over four hundred texts. I have no intention of reiterating the 
different types and small variations, so comprehensively treated by 
Professor Young;*® but I do wish to emphasize a few significant char- 
acteristics of the dramatic tradition established by this most widely 
known of liturgical plays. In the process, one matter should be born in 
mind: although the development of the liturgical drama reached its full 
extent by the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, simple versions of the 
Visitatio continued to exist through the later middle ages beside the 
more elaborate ones;*! and although often comparatively inclusive and 
literary Latin plays seem to have been more familiar, or more interesting, 
to the vernacular writers, occasionally we find a vernacular version 
imitated from a liturgical play of limited scope and great simplicity.” 

The trope Quem quaeritis in sepulchro, supplying the dialogue between 


7 W. Meyer, Fragmenta Burana (Berlin, 1901), pp. 94-97, 104-105. 

78 On the German vernacular development, see Duriez, La théologie dans le dramae re- 
ligieux en Allemagne au moyen Gge, pp. 500-509. 

79 E.g. in the fourteenth-century St. Gall Passion play, ed. Wolter, and Frankfurt 
Dirigierrolle, ed. Froning, Das Drama des Mittelalters, 1, 363. 

8 7, 239-450. 81 Tbid., 1, ix. 

® Such as the thirteenth-century Easter play of Reims, ed. P. Meyer, Romania, xxx111 
(1904), 239-45, apparently based on a simple Visitatio containing only Quem quaeritis and 
Victimae paschali; or the brief Visitatio scene which concludes the fourteenth-century 
Passion of the Palatinus manuscript, ed. Grace Frank, CPMA (Paris, 1922). 
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the angels at the tomb and the Marys, is of course the most character- 
istic and widely known detail of the whole liturgical drama. It differs 
markedly from the text of any of the Gospels, even the question in Luke 
xxiv, 5. In the vernacular development it is retained in transitional texts 
like the Latin-French Visitatio from Origny-Ste.-Benoite* and the 
Shrewsbury fragment of an Officium Resurrectionis ;* very generally it 
appears, with a complete Latin text of a Visitatio, in the independent 
Easter plays of Germany, which remained bilingual so long,® and in 
many German Passion plays, both early® and late.*’ Often, moreover, it 
is translated in vernacular plays which do not quote the Latin.** Further, 
in more far-reaching ways than direct quotation or translation, it sug- 
gested the characteristic alternation of speeches, or at least the question 
of the angels, which frequently persists into the plays of the fifteenth 
century, perhaps at several removes from the liturgical drama. For ex- 
ample, we see this expanded question-and-answer form in the Easter 
scene of the Passion of the Ste.-Geneviéve manuscript,** which appears, 
to represent a mid-stage between the brief early French Passion plays, 
and the huge fifteenth-century ones: 


S. Michel. 
Fammes, que venez-vous quérir? {Quem queritis in sepul- 
Toutes .iii. grant dueil demenez. chro, Christicole? 
Dictes moy pourquoy ci venez, Iesum Nazarenum cruci- 
Ne qui vous muet a ci venir? fixum, o caelicolae. 
83 Text: Young, 1, 413-419. 8 Text: ibid., 11, 516-518. 


85 See for example the play from Trier, described by W. Creizenach, Geschichte des 
neueren Dramas (2nd ed., Halle, 1911), 1, 103-104, ed. E. Haril, Osterspiele, pp. 48-58; and 
an example of an Easter play retaining the Visitatio in the midst of comic elaboration, ed. 
H. Rueff, Das rheinische Osterspiel der Berliner Handschrift MS. ger. Fol. 1219, Abh. der 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, N.F., xv (Berlin, 1925), 
pp. 137-206. 

86 The fourteenth-century St. Gall Passion play, ed. Wolter, and Frankfurt Dirigierrolle, 
ed. Froning, Das Dranzas des Mittelalters, 1, 340-373. 

87 The Passion Play of Sterzing, ed. Wackernell, Alideutsche Passionsspiele aus Tirol, 
pp. 3-276, of which several versions survive, and the Passion play of Eger, ed. Milchsack, 
and of Donaueschingen, ed. F. J. Mone, Schauspiele des Mittelalters (Karlsruhe, 1846), 
11, 183-350. 

88 For example, in York, xxxvm1 and Towneley, xxvi, and the Bodleian Burial and 
Resurrection, ed. F. J. Furnivall, The Digby Plays, EETS, ES, txx (London, 1896), p. 205, 
as noted by Chambers, 11, 432, and P. E. Kretzmann, The Liturgical Element in the Earliest 
Forms of Medieaval Drama (Minneapolis, 1916), pp. 151-153. 

89 Ed. Jubinal, Mystéres inédits, 11, 303-304. See also Chester, xv, and for less obvious 
examples, the Passion of Semur, ed. Roy, Le mystére de la Passion, p. 177; the Passion of 
Arras, ed. Richard, p. 251; Greban’s Passion, ed. Paris and Raynaud, p. 383, and the 
Passion of Mons, ed. G. Cohen, Le livre de conduite du régisseur ... pour le mystére de la 
Passion joué @ Mons en 1501 (Paris, 1915), p. 415 and n. 8. 
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Magdelaine. Non est hic, surrexit 
De dueil ne me puis soustenir. sicut predixerat; 
Jhesu de Nazareth voulons ite, nuntiate quia 
Veoir, car pour sa mort nous dolons surrexit de sepulchro.}* 
Et il doit huy resusciter. 

Maria Jacobi. 
Jhesu quérons qui aquitter 
Nous a voulu de l’anemy. 
Pour sa mort je pleur et gémy: 
Celle pierre car nous levez. 

Maria Salomée. 

Lasse, com mes cuers est grevez! 
Beau sire, celle pierre ostez; 
Se oingdrons son corps et sez costez. 
Moult forment a esté plaiez. 

S. Michel. 
Femmes, bon reconfort aiez. 
Jhesu qui hier séens gésoit 
N’y est mais et mont bien disoit 
Qu’au jour de huy en vie seroit. .. . 


The other striking liturgical piece in many texts of the Visitatio is the 
eleventh-century sequence, Victimae paschali. It was used directly with 
the simple Quem quaeritis, or with the race of Peter and John, or often 
with Christ’s appearance to Mary Magdalene.* The second part of the 
sequence, in dialogue independent of the Gospels, beginning Dic nobis, 
Maria, quid vidisti in via, and continuing with her joyful testimony to 
the Resurrection, was ordinarily rendered by Mary Magdalene and the 
questioning disciples. These disciples were sometimes represented by the 
choir, or, in texts which made fuller use of dramatic possibilities, by 
Peter and John,.who in John xx, 2 are the recipients of Mary’s news of 
the Resurrection. Often this section in dialogue was used without the 
lyric introduction. When in a vernacular play, at a traditional point in 
the action, the Victimae paschali, in whole or in part, was sung, as in two 
French plays, the Résurrection of the Ste.-Geneviéve manuscript” and 
the Passion of Semur,®™ in the English Bodleian Burial and Resurrection,™ 
in the Alsfeld Passion play,® it is an obvious reminiscence of the litur- 
gical Visitatio. 

% The tenth-century St. Gall version of the trope, Young, 1, 201. 

%! Texts: Young, 1, 273-298, 336-368, 374-410. 

% Ed. Jubinal, Mystéres inédits, 1, 365, 367, noted by Jean G. Wright, A Study of the 
Themes of the Resurrection in the Mediaeval French Drama (Bryn Mawr, 1935), p. 123. 

% Ed. Roy, Le mystére de la Passion, p. 182. 


* Ed. Furnivall, The Digby Plays, p. 223. 
% Ed. Froning, Das Drama des Mittelalters, 11, 846-847. 
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But again, the sequence need not be sung in Latin to give clear evi- 
dence of the same tradition. Just as the question-and-answer of the 
Quem quaeritis established a tradition in the vernacular drama, so the 
alternation of the Dic nobis dialogue often underlies vernacular passages 
dealing freely with the same themes. The very presence of such question- 
ing of Mary Magdalene by the disciples suggests the survival of the old 
dramatic tradition. As example of this general influence I quote from the 
fourteenth-century Passion of the Didot manuscript:” 


Disheron los apostols a la Magdalena [Dic nobis, Maria, quid 
Maria dona, si a vos plat, vidisti in via? 
So c’avetz vist nos recomtatz, Sepulchrum Christi vi- 
Car nos em totz desconortatz ventis, et gloriam vidi 
Si vos doncas no‘ns cofortatz. resurgentis. 
Angelicos testes, suda- 
Maria Magdelena rium et vestes. 
Senhos, aujat que’b dic, si‘b platz. Surrexit Christus, spes 
Per Dieu vos preg no‘us mariatz, mea; praecedet vos 
Qu’ie'us diray so que*m demandatz in Galilaeam.]*7 


Ades trop gent, si m’escoltatz. 
Ment hieu estava ab desconort, 
Plorava greument e fort, 

Hieu vi estar dedins .I. ort 

Cel que avian los Juzeus mort: 
Et que’m pensei ortolas fos, 
Demande'l Dieu tot poderoos. ... 


Of minor importance as a textual reminiscence of the liturgical plays is 
the survival in the vernacular versions of another liturgical piece, the 
Te Deum. Since the Te Deum, which ended matins, by almost universal 
custom served as joyful conclusion to the Visitatio, the old tradition is 
obviously persisting when it appears at the end of the simple Resurrec- 
tion scenes of the early Passion plays of the Palatinus®** and Didot*® 
manuscripts, at the end of the Passion and Résurrection of the Ste.- 
Geneviéve text,! and the great fifteenth-century Passion of Semur.'® 
Probably a similar reminiscence, perhaps from liturgical saints’ plays 
associated with matins, or perhaps by transference from the Visitatio, 
caused the use of the Te Deum as conclusion of the two famous French 


% Ed. W. P. Shepard, La Passion provencale du manuscrit Didot, SATF (Paris, 1928), pp. 
94-95. See also another fourteenth-century play, the Passion du Palatinus, ed. Frank, p. 76, 
and note, p. 92; and the Ste.-Geneviéve Passion, ed. Jubinal, Mystéres inédits, 1, 309. 

87 Young, I, 27. 98 Ed. Frank, p. 76 and note, p. 92. 

99 Ed. Shepard, p. 105, and note, p. 136. 

100 Ed. Jubinal, Mystéres inédits, 11, 311, 379. 

101 Ed. Roy, Le mystére de la Passion, p. 189. 
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saints’ plays of the thirteenth century, Rutebeuf’s Miracle de Théophile,’” 
and Jean Bodel’s Jeu de Saint Nicolas.\® 

From the influence of these notable passages of the liturgical Visitatio, 
we turn to certain characteristic details of action. It has been mentioned 
that the race of Peter and John, which in many Latin texts followed the 
Quem quaeritis,!™ also frequently appeared either before or after the 
Victimae paschali. In many texts of Germany, both Latin and Latin- 
German, and in the Origny play, the action is accompanied by the litur- 
gical piece Currebant duo. The association of the race of Peter and John 
with either the Quem quaeritis or the Victimae paschali is another small 
detail of the liturgical dramatic tradition, as distinguished from the 
scriptural. 

A display of the grave-cloths, for which no specific suggestion exists 
in the Gospels, is a small but charcteristic episode of many versions of 
the Visitatio.'°’ The usual accompaniment of the action ,a Latin sentence 
Cernitis, 0 socii, ecce lintheamina was probably written for use in this 
Easter scene.!®* In most versions of France, it was sung by the Marys as 
they held up the sudary. But in the German texts, the Cernitis o socii, 
with the accompanying action, was transferred to the apostles Peter and 
John, and sung after their race to the tomb.’°° The appearance in the 
vernacular plays of this display of the grave-cloths, though so small a 
matter, is evidence of the liturgical tradition." 

The basic dialogue of Christ’s appearance to Mary Magdalene in the 
Visitatio had no significant liturgical variations from the Gospel account, 
for it naturally made use of the direct dialogue in the Gospel of John xx, 
11-18.'" But one difference in practice between the liturgical plays of 
France and Germany may be noted. In the French plays, the dialogue 


102 Ed. Grace Frank, CFMA (Paris, 1925), p. 26. 

103 Ed. A. Jeanroy, CFMA (Paris, 1925), p. 77. 14 Texts: Young, 1, 307-335. 

1% Texts: ibid., 1, 336-368, 385-392, 398-408, 413-419. On the difficulties of fitting to- 
gether this material, see ibid., 1, 336. 

106 FE. A. Wright, Dissemination of the Liturgical Drama, p. 89. 

107 See Young, m1, index: Grave-cloth. Male, L’art religieux du xii* siécle en France (3rd 
ed.), pp. 130-131, thinks the appearance of this motif in twelfth-century French art derived 
from the liturgical plays. 

18 Young, I, 268, and O. Schiittpelz, Der Wettlauf der A postel und die Erscheinungen des 
Peregrinispiels im geistlichen Spiel des Mittelalters, Germ. Abh., txmm (Breslau, 1930), p. 5. 

109 EF. A. Wright, Dissemination of the Liturgical Drama, p. 90. 

110 As for instance in the Vienna Easter play, ed. E. Hartl, Osterspiele, p. 119, with the 
words seht an das Tuch; and the Mons Passion, ed. Cohen, Le livre de conduite, p. 414, as 
indicated by stage directions. 

11 Young, I, 659. 
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between the angel and Mary Magdalene (John xx, 13), generally pre- 
cedes Christ’s appearance to Mary Magdalene; the liturgical plays of 
Germany usually lack this preliminary.'” 

Another peculiarity of some liturgical texts of France, and of the re- 
lated Visitatio from Barking in England,'" is the inclusion of two appear- 
ances of Christ in the Magdalene scene, first to Mary, according to 
John xx, 14, second to all three women together, according to Matthew 
xxvil, 9. A scene of these two appearances of Christ followed by the 
Te Deum, concludes the fourteenth-century Résurrection of the Ste.- 
Geneviéve manuscript.' In learned sources, the episode from Matthew, 
mentioned of course by compilers of Harmonies of the Gospel" and com- 
mentators,"® appears in association with Christ’s many other appear- 
ances after the Resurrection. Its use in vernacular scenes of narrow 
liturgical range of incident, as in the Résurrection Ste.-Geneviéve and 
Chester, XVIII, suggests a reminiscence of a liturgical Visitatio of the 
French type. 

A tradition of lyric elaboration developed in the Latin Visitatio chiefly 
at two points, the Marys’ approach to the tomb, and the Magdalene 
scene. 

Often on their way to the sepulchre the Marys sing well-known litur- 
gical pieces, of sad or joyful nature.™’ But particularly striking are the 
laments in verse which introduce many of the more comprehensive 
Latin Easter plays. Certain of these verses became standardized and 
widespread through a considerable group of versions. 

One series of such laments in verse appears in the Tours-Fleury- 
Dublin-Barking group of texts, with various modifications and inter- 
relations."* To illustrate the general familiarity with these stanzas—one 


12 E, A. Wright, Dissemination of the Liturgical Drama, p. 89. 

43 Texts from Rouen, Fleury, and Origny, Young, 1, 371, 660, 661, 397, 418; Barking, 
ibid., 1, 383. 114 Jubinal, M ystéres inédits, 1, 375-379. 

1 Victor of Capua, J.-P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, txvim col. 355; Augustine, De 
Consensu Evangelistarum, Migne, P.L., xxx1v, col. 1202. 

116 Honorius of Autun, Elucidarium, Migne, P.L., ctxxm, col. 1127; Peter Comestor, 
Historia Scholastica, in Evangelia, Migne, P.L., cxcvmi, col. 1639; Jacobus a Voragine, 
Legenda Aurea, ed. T. Graesse (Dresden, 1846), p. 240. 

1:7 Besides the familiar Dum transisset, which was the third responsory of Easter matins, 
and the antiphon Maria Magdalena et alia (See texts, Young, 1, 323, 329, etc.), various 
other liturgical pieces appeared, such as: Quis revolvet (Young, 1, 259 ff.), Ardens est cor 
meum (1, 269), Ubi est Christus (1, 271), the verses Almum te (1, 284), Mane prima sabbati 
(1, 277, 287), Hortum predestinatio (1, 291), O quam magno dies ista (1, 293), Jesu nostra 
redemplio (1, 331). 

U8 Texts: Young, 1, 441, 393 (and see note, 1, 666), 347, 382. 
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of the octosyllabic distiches of this group, Heu redemptio, crops up not 
only in the Shrewsbury Officium Resurrectionis,"® but also, occasionally 
with modifications, in the more elaborate Latin Easter plays of Ger- 
many,!° and even in predominantly vernacular German Easter plays.”! 
. Such lyric elaboration was carried further in a large group of the most 
fully developed Latin plays of Easter, a group to which Professor Young 
gives special attention, and which Wilhelm Meyer studied in his treatise 
on the Zehnsilbers piel. Several of these plays also contain a scene, to be 
discussed later, in which the Marys buy their spices of a merchant. 

The opening laments in these plays consist of two groups of three 
stanzas each: the first, a group of stanzas in fifteen-syllable lines, called 
A in Meyer’s classification, and the second, in decasyllabic lines, group 
B. The A group was used particularly in plays of the German area,' 
although, curiously, some of these stanzas appear also in the plays from 
Barking in England and Origny-Ste.-Benoite in France. The B group, 
which probably, according to Meyer, originated in France, appears in 
the Latin Easter plays of Tours, Narbonne, Ripoll, Prague, and Zwick- 
au. Its substance is given in translation in the Latin-French play of 
Origny, and in two Provengal plays, written completely in the vernacular, 
the Passion of the Didot manuscript,” and the related Rouergue 
Résurrection.*" Parts of this B group also survive in some of the late 
German Easter plays."® 

In many Magdalene scenes of this same group of plays, especially those 
of Germany which also include the A laments at the beginning, there is 
further lyric elaboration in verse—the D, E, F stanzas, in Meyer’s classi- 
fication, which represent laments of Mary Magdalene, Christ’s explana- 
tion of the mystery of the Resurrection, and her rejoicing reply. In the 
liturgical plays of France too, from Tours, Fleury, and Origny, there are 
laments by Mary Magdalene at this point. 


119 Young, 11, 516. Very possibly other stanzas were used in the full version of which this 
offers only the réle of the third Mary. 

120 Texts from Nuremberg, Miinster, Wolfenbiittel, Zwickau: Young, 1, 398, 664, 668, 
671. 

121 See L. Wirth, Die Oster- und Passionsspiele bis zum XVI. Jahrhundert (Halle, 1889), 
pp. 236, 243, 253, 258, 265, and Rueff, Das rheinische Osterspiel, p. 173. 

122 W. Meyer, Fragmenta Burana, pp. 106-120. See Young’s discussion of Meyer’s theory, 
1, 677-687. 1% Texts: Young, 1, 374-392, 398-401, 667. 

1% Texts: ibid., 1, 382, 413. On the general similarity of the Origny play to texts from 
Germany, see E. A. Wright, Dissemination of the Liturgical Drama, pp. 88-90. 

1% Texts: Young, 1, 439, 285, 678, 618, 670. 

126 Ed. Shepard, pp. 77-78, and note, p. 128. 

127 Ed. A. Jeanroy and H. Teulié, Mystéres provencaux du xv* siécle (Toulouse, 1893), p. 
108. 128 F.g., the Rhenish play, ed. Rueff, pp. 158-159. 
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It is quite clear that the liturgical Easter play in its fully developed 
form—say in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—had a well estab- 
lished tradition for the dramatic use of lyric laments of the Marys on the 
way to the tomb, and of Mary Magdalene in the garden. Although the 
planctus developed as a separate literary form, in both Latin and vernacu- 
lar, and seems to have contributed to vernacular plays of the later middle 
ages,"® it is also possible that the example of liturgical plays in using such 
lyric elaboration may have been persuasive in the early stages of the 
vernacular drama, without much specific textual influence. 

Vessels of spices carried by the Marys are common properties in the 
Visitatio and the later vernacular plays—vases or pyxes or boxes, or in 
more symbolic sense, thuribles of incense.“° Sometimes they are of ala- 
baster or silver. The suggestion in the Gospels is simply that the Marys 
bought or prepared aromata; and the three vessels became a tradition of 
the liturgical drama.™' They are of course the obvious means of visually 
representing the Marys’ purpose, frequently used also in medieval sculp- 
ture and miniature. 

A natural use of concrete dramatic possibilities led to the addition, in 
several of the more elaborate Latin Easter plays, of the merchant-scene, 
which shows the Marys buying their spices before going to the sepul- 
chre."” The origin and adaptations of this matter in the liturgical drama 
have been fully discussed by Wilhelm Meyer," Konrad Diirre,™ and 
Karl Young." Meyer’s theory that the scene was developed in France 
before it reached Germany is generally accepted. The dialogue of this 
scene consists of stanzas of decasyllabic lines, Meyer’s C group, resem- 
bling in form the B stanzas of lament. The similarities among the extant 
versions using these C stanzas is striking; and the geographical distribu- 
tion of the manuscripts, if not their number, suggests wide-spread knowl- 
edge of the material on the Continent—Ripoll, Origny and Tours, 
Prague, Benedictbeuern, and Klosterneuburg. 

There are many relations between the Latin and vernacular versions of 
this merchant-scene, especially in France. In the Latin Easter play of 


129 For English evidence, see G. C. Taylor, “The Relation of the English Corpus Christi 
Play to the Middle English Religious Lyric,” MP, v (1907-08), 1-38; “The English 
‘Planctus Maria’,” MP, rv (1906-07), 605-637. 

130 See rubrics in Young, 1, passim, and discussion of the manner of representation, ib:d., 
1, 234, 402. 

131K, Diirre, Die Mercatorszene im lateinisch-liturgischen, alideutschen und altfranzis- 
ischen religiésen Drama (Gottingen diss., 1915), p. 16. 

132 Texts: Young, 1, 402-407, 413-450, 673-682. 

183 Fragmenta Burana, pp. 91-98, 106-122. 

14 Die Mercatorszene, esp. pp. 96-100. Diirre thinks the earliest version is the frag- 
mentary text from Vich, pp. 15-25. 138 Young, 1, 677-682. 
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Tours, there are two merchants, the younger of whom, with his high 
prices, the Marys abandon for another, who sells them a large amount of 
ointment. In the Latin-French Visitatio of the convent at Origny, also 
still a liturgical play, there is only one merchant, assiduous and devout, 
but the vernacular passages of this scene translate C-stanzas like those 
in the Tours play. Among the French vernacular plays, the fourteenth- 
century Passion of the Palatinus manuscript also contains echoes of 
the familiar Latin C-stanzas. And in the two vernacular Passions of the 
Midi, this scene shows close similarities to a Latin text like that of 
Tours. The Provencal Passion Didot'’ presents two merchants, father 
and son, in a sober passage which definitely imitates the Latin C-stanzas 
in decasyllabic metrical form as well as content. And in the related 
Rouergue Resurrection,™® the scene, with only one merchant, has rather 
similar general content, and occasional identity of phrasing with the 
Didot version.'** 

The vernacular merchant-scene followed two very different lines of 
development in France and Germany. In the German Easter plays,"°® 
although frequently retaining some of the Latin C-stanzas, it became 
primarily a crude farce, of a type associated with minstrel repertory, of a 
quack-doctor, his knave, and his wife, who frequently gets beaten. In 
France,! the characteristic additions, less indecorous, perhaps deriving 
something from Rutebeuf’s Dit de V’herberie, emphasize chiefly the 
merchant’s or quack-doctor’s crying of his exotic and miraculous wares; 
but the essential dialogue of the transaction, even in the late plays, some- 
times shows general imitation of the traditional scene as represented by 
the Easter plays of Tours and Origny.™ 

The use of the merchant episode in the vernacular plays of France and 
Germany suggests a strong dramatic tradition. But this tradition did not, 
so far as we know, extend to England. None of the three extant liturgical 
plays from Great Britain included it, nor the Shrewsbury fragments, nor 

136 Ed. Frank, pp. 73-75 and note p. 92. 

137 Ed. Shepard, pp. 79-82, intro. pp. xxxvii-viii, and notes pp. 128-130. 

138 Ed. Jeanroy and Teulié, Mystéres provencaux du xv* siécle, pp. 106-108. 

139 Male, L’art religieux du xii* siécle (3rd ed.), pp. 133-135, offers additional evidence 
for knowledge of this dramatic tradition in the south of France, in twelfth-century sculp- 
tural representations of the spice-buying at Saint-Gilles, at the church of Notre Dame of 
Beaucaire, at Saint-Trophime in Arles, and in work under Provencal influence at Modena. 

40 See Diirre, Die Mercatorszene, pp. 38-48, 96-100; A. Bischlin, Die altdeutschen Sal- 
benkramers piele (Basel diss., 1929); Rueff, Das rheinische Osterspiele, pp. 115-126. 

141 Especially in the Palatinus Passion and the Passions of the Ste.-Geneviéve manu- 
script, Semur, and Arras. See P. Abrahams, “The Mercator-Scenes in Mediaeval French 
Passion Plays,’’ Medium Aevum, m1 (1934), 112-123. 

2 Diirre, Die Mercatorszene, pp. 49-77; J. G. Wright, Study of the Themes of the Resurrec- 
tion, pp. 116-120. 
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the Cornish Resurrection, nor any of the surviving English vernacular 
plays. 

Another Latin play of the Easter season, the Officium Peregrinorum, 
deals with Christ’s appearance to Cleophas and his companion on the 
road to Emmaus, according to Luke xxiv. In its eight extant versions, 
chiefly of French origin,’ it had a characteristic liturgical form which 
differentiates it from the Gospel account—not markedly in the actual 
wording, for the liturgical pieces which compose it are on the whole 
close to the Gospel, but in the selection from this material, the use of 
only the first few sentences of the opening dialogue in Luke. The reason 
for this selection, apparently, is the reason for many of the characteristic 
details of content in the liturgical drama, that most of the sentences 
chosen were antiphons in the regular liturgy, and that the sung play was 
put together from the liturgy rather than directly from the Gospel." 

The first exchange of speeches given in Luke is used: Qui sunt +i, Tu 
solus peregrinus, Quae?, De Iesu Nazarene, Et quomodo, O stulti et tardi 
corde. But the rest of the Gospel words, in which the two disciples describe 
Christ’s death, with the hopes engendered by the Marys’ report, and in 
which Christ enlarges upon his reproof to expound Moses and the 
prophets, these are generally lacking in the liturgical versions. After O 
stulti, the action is carried on with the beautiful Mane nobiscum domine; 
and the meal and recognition are acted in dumb show, until after Christ’s 
disappearance the pair marvel, Nonne cor ardens, and return to the other 
disciples. 

Among Latin versions of the Peregrini there are variations in the use 
of additional liturgical pieces, variations in scope, and in general treat- 
ment. The Beauvais play stands alone in its sophisticated versification. 
The presence of the Victimae paschali in texts from Rouen and the 
Norman-Sicilian use, the latter of which also contains a Magdalene scene, 
shows a close relationship to the Visitatio. And like the Easter play of 
Tours (which, however, does not include an Emmaus scene) several 
Peregrini—one Norman-Sicilian text, others from Beauvais, Fleury, and 
Benedictbeuern—contain also two additional appearances of Christ, to 
the disciples without Thomas, and to Thomas.* But in general the 
Peregrini plays are very simple indeed, and show a characteristic selec- 
tion of the material. 

The typical elaboration of the Peregrini scene in the vernacular drama 


43 Texts: Young, 1, 453-483, 691-693. Twelfth-century Lichfield record, Chambers, 01, 
377. 

14 OQ. Schiittpelz, Der Wettlauf der A postel und die Erscheinungen des Peregrinispiels, p. 80. 

44 For all variations of content in the Peregrini plays, see Schiittpelz’s charts, pp. 153- 
156. 
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was in using the additional dialogue supplied by Luke xxtv, in expand- 
ing didactically upon the suggestions there, for example, of Christ’s 
exposition of the prophets, and in developing the scene at the inn with 
realistic or comic detail.“ The characters are often dressed as pilgrims, 
as in some liturgical versions.“7 But when we find in a vernacular play 
a rare scene of the journey to Emmaus in which the scale is small, the 
tone devout, and the opening dialogue characteristically truncated, after 
the liturgical practice, then we have evidence of imitation of a liturgical 
Peregrini, as in the Frankfurt Dirigierrolle“* and the Cornish Resurrec- 
tion.4° 

The Shrewsbury text of one réle in the Emmaus play” shows that a 
considerable vernacular development could exist while yet there remained 
an awareness of the liturgical dramatic tradition. And that evidence sug- 
gests that even vernacular versions which are enlarged with Gospel 
material and realistic detail, which retain no such conveniently clear 
marks of similarity to a liturgical model as the Cornish scene does, may 
have been influenced by the old dramatic tradition.“ 

The scenes of Christ’s appearances to the disciples without Thomas, 
and to Thomas, which occur in the Latin Easter play of Tours and several 
of the Peregrini, seem to have been composed of a combination of litur- 
gical pieces based on John xx and Luke xxiv.” Although, since Vulgate 
readings were not standardized in the middle ages, differences between 
liturgical and Vulgate version may prove little, these liturgical pieces 
have certain characteristic forms. For example, the standard Vulgate 
version of John xx, 27 is: 


Infer digitum tuum huc, et vide manus meas, et affer manum tuam, et mitte 
in latus meum: et noli esse incredulus, sed fidelis.1* 


The antiphon in most versions of the liturgical play reads: 


Mitte manum tuam et cognosce loca clavorum, alleluia; et noli esse incredulus 
sed fidelis, alleluia. 


M46 Schiittpelz, pp. 92-138. 

M7 Tbid., pp. 118-122. Male, L’art religieux du xii* siécle (3rd ed.}, p. 137, thinks the 
liturgical Peregriné caused the appearance of this scene in twelfth-century art, with the 
pilgrim dress of the characters. 48 Ed. Froning, Das Drama des Mittelalters, 1, 370. 

49 Ed. E. Norris, The Ancient Cornish Drama (Oxford, 1859), 1, 95-103. 

180 Text: Young, m7, 518-520. And see Schiittpelz, pp. 101-103. 

181 For example, see the Emmaus scene of the Passion Didot, ed. Shepard, pp. 97-100, 
and note pp. 134-135. 

182 Schiittpelz, pp. 70-75, and chart, pp. 155-156; Young, 1, 688-689. 

183 Nothing approaching the form of the antiphon appears in the variant readings of 
this passage in the variorum ed. of the Vulgate New Testament. J. Wordsworth and H. J. 
White (Oxford, 1889-98), 1, 642. 
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The presence of such an antiphon as this in a vernacular play might be 
due to a return to the liturgy itself, rather than to the liturgical drama. 
But when it appears in association with other material certainly based on 
the Peregrini, when, for example, as in the fifteenth-century Corpus 
Christi play of Eger,‘ we find in these scenes a group of the character- 
istic antiphons of the traditional liturgical play, we may plausibly infer 
that they are derived from the dramatic tradition. 

Only a small number of Christ’s appearances after the Resurrection 
were dramatized within the church: the appearances to Mary Magdalene, 
to all three women together, to Cleophas and his companion on the road 
to Emmaus, and, in a few of the Peregrini and the Easter play from 
Tours, to the disciples without Thomas, and to Thomas. Even these few 
scenes do not all appear in any one extant liturgical play. The limitation 
does not seem due to the choice of Gospel passages in the liturgy itself, 
for the selection of Gospel readings, the pericopes, of the Mass for the 
season from Easter to Pentecost included more of Christ’s appearances 
after the Resurrection than the range of incident in the liturgical 
drama. But it may be due to the fact that the liturgical Visitationes 
and Officia Peregrinorum were attached to definite feast days, to Easter 
itself, and to Easter Monday.’ Church plays connected with a specific 
day of the Christian year did not usually celebrate incidents which litur- 
gically belonged to a quite different day. Some of the Peregrini and the 
Tours play appropriately include Christ’s appearance to the disciples 
without Thomas, which fell on the first day (John xx, 19). That several 
of them also continue with Christ’s appearance to doubting Thomas, on 
the eighth day according to John xx, 26, is perhaps less appropriate, but 
natural for the logical relation of material. 

It is a highly significant fact that a good many of the vernacular Pas- 
sion plays and cycles include no more appearances of Christ after the 
Resurrection than occur in the limited range of the liturgical drama. This 
statement applies not only to simple early versions like the fourteenth- 
century Passions of St. Gall®’ and the Palatinus®* and Didot® manu- 
scripts, to the Ste.-Geneviéve Passion and Résurrection.'® but even to 


14 Ed. Milchsack, pp. 320-324; noted by Schiittpelz, p. 75. 

15 Stephan Beissel, S. J., Entstehung der Perikopen des rimischen Messbuches, supple- 
ment to Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, xcvi (Freiburg i.Br., 1907), pp. 170-174, 193, shows 
that there has been very little change since the ninth century in the pericopes of the Mass, 
and especially little in the season from Epiphany to Pentecost. He supplies charts of the 
specific Gospel passages in early missals, indicating correspondences to the modern missal. 

46 Young, 1, 452. The Emmaus narrative from Luke xxiv was used as the liturgical 
Gospel of Easter Monday. 87 Ed. Wolter, pp. 233-235. 

168 Ed. Frank, pp. 69-76. 1459 Ed. Shepard, pp. 77-105. 

160 Fd. Jubinal, Mystéres inédits, pp. 298-311, 359-379. 
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the more elaborate fifteenth-century Passions of Semur"*! and Eger,'® 
and, aside from the addition of the Ascension in the interest of the com- 
prehensive scheme, to two of the English cycles, York’ and Towneley.' 
Chester’ and Ludus Coventriae,!® moreover, follow much the same out- 
line here as the other English cycles, except for a brief apocryphal scene 
of Christ’s appearance to Peter in Chester, xvim, to His Mother in 
Ludus Coventriae. The Cornish Resurrection, after apocryphal scenes of 
the Harrowing and Christ’s appearance to His Mother, follows the litur- 
gical range of incident, though with some variation from traditional 
order, and concludes with Christ’s appearance to Thomas. 

The general limitation of the Resurrection incidents to the traditional 
material of the liturgical drama is the more striking when we recall that 
the commentators of the twelfth century and later gave long lists of the 
appearances of Christ after the Resurrection, lists which made full use of 
ail suggestions in the Gospels and in apocryphal narrative as well. For 
example, the Legenda Aurea,'** compiled in the thirteenth century, lists 
ten appearances of Christ from the Gospels, in part following Peter 
Comestor, and adds three others based on apocryphal material. Accord- 
ing to the Legenda Aurea, the first five appearances, which all fell on 
Easter day, were: 1. to Mary Magdalene; 2. to the women returning 
from the monument; 3. to Peter; 4. to the two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus; 5. to the disciples behind closed doors, without Thomas. The 
later five appearances were: 6. to the disciples with Thomas, on the 
eighth day; 7. to the disciples fishing in the sea of Tiberias; 8. to the 
disciples on Mt. Tabor; 9. to the eleven in coenaculo; 10. to the disciples 
on Mt. Olivet at the Ascension. The additional apocryphal appearances, 
made on the day of the Resurrection, were 1. to James the Just, accord- 
ing to his legend; 2. to Joseph of Arimathea (Gospel of Nicodemus); and, 
before all others, 3. to His Mother, according to Ambrose and Sedulius. 
In the Elucidarium,’® Honorius of Autun gives a list slightly different in 
order, of twelve appearances, with eight falling on the first day. 

Of course some of the more inclusive French Passion plays of the later 
middle ages, such as the Passion of Arras ascribed to Mercadé!”® and 
Greban’s Passion,™ in their assimilation of scriptural, legendary, and 
learned sources made full use of such material; and plays of simpler 


161 Ed. Roy, Le mystére de la Passion, pp. 175-189. 

1 Ed. Milchsack, pp. 297-326. 163 York, XXXVIII, XXXXIX, XL, XLII, XLIII. 

164 Towneley, XXVI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX. 165 Chester, XV1il, XIX, XX. 

166 Ed. Block, pp. 320-352. 167 Ed. Norris, The Ancient Cornish Drama, 11, 3-121. 
168 Jacobus a Voragine, Legenda Aurea, ed. T. Graesse (Dresden, 1846), pp. 239-241. 
169 Migne, P.L., ctxxu, col. 1127. 170 Ed. Richard, pp. 245-277. 

171 Ed. Paris and Raynaud, pp. 381-433. 
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content, such as the Passion plays from Frankfurt (the Dirigierrolle)!™ 
and Alsfeld,’* like Chester, xvi, and Ludus Coventriae'™ and the 
Cornish Resurrection,’ used certain episodes outside the liturgical range 
—Christ’s appearance to Peter or to the Virgin. But it is still remarkable 
that in the Resurrection scenes, many of the popular religious plays of 
the middle ages so markedly adhered to the tradition of the liturgical 
drama in their choice of material. 

To summarize the characteristic points of the Easter group of litur- 
gical plays, with reference to their survival in the vernacular plays: 

Latin scenes of the Resurrection, the Harrowing of Hell, and the epi- 
sodes of the grave-watch were few and of doubtful influence upon later 
drama; but the distinguishing marks of the tradition of the Visitatio are 
many and pervasive in the vernacular drama, as one would expect from 
the most widespread of liturgical plays. First, of course, the most obvious 
matters of text: the Quem quaeritis, which was frequently quoted or trans- 
lated in the vernacular plays, and which when more freely treated cer- 
tainly set the alternating form of question and answer in many vernacular 
scenes of the Marys and angels at the tomb; the Victimae paschali, used 
either with the visit to the tomb, or after Christ’s appearance to Mary 
Magdalene—a liturgical piece characteristic of many versions of the 
Visitatio, which also, like the Quem quaeritis, laid its dialogue form upon 
vernacular scenes even when it was not quoted nor directly translated; 
and the Te Deum as conclusion to the Easter scenes. 

Among characteristic small details of treatment are the race of Peter 
and John, when associated with either the Quem quaeritis or the Victimae 
paschali; and the display of the grave-cloths, by the Marys, or by Peter 
and John, with the words Cernitis o socii. These details survived particu- 
larly in Germany. 

Lyric elaboration in the opening laments of the Marys and in the 
Magdalene scene appears in a large group of the most fully developed 
Latin plays. Particularly notable are the laments of the Marys on the 
way to the tomb and the later lament of Mary Magdalene alone in the 
garden, which at least set a general precedent for similar lyric elaboration 
in vernacular plays. The basic dialogue of the Magdalene scene comes 
largely from the Gospel of John; but in a group of liturgical texts from 
France, there are two minor variations in this scene, making fuller use 
of Gospel suggestion, which reappear in some later French plays and in 
Chester: a dialogue between Mary Magdalene alone and the angels at 
the tomb (John xx, 13), and a second appearance of Christ, after his 


172 Ed. Froning, Das Drama des Mittelalters, u, 369. 173 Tbid., mm, 845. 
14 Ed. Block, pp. 321-322. 17% Ed. Norris, The Ancient Cornish Drama, 1, 35-41. 
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appearance to Mary Magdalene, to all three women together (Matthew 
XXVIII, 9). 

The vessels of spices borne by the Marys are concrete details of mise- 
en-scene which became traditional in drama as in plastic art. The buying 
of spices from a merchant provided an interesting variant in a small 
group of highly developed Latin plays of France and Germany; and seri- 
ous traditional parts of the transaction persisted in the midst of comic 
elaboration in French and German vernacular plays. English plays en- 
tirely lack this merchant episode. 

In the Peregrini, a characteristic selection of dialogue, which occa- 
sionally reappears in the vernacular drama, distinguished its traditional 
liturgical form from the narrative in Luke. The Shrewsbury fragment of 
an Officium Peregrinorum is an important link between liturgical and 
popular forms. 

And finally, the tradition of the liturgical drama powerfully influenced 
the vernacular plays in the rather general limitation of scenes of Christ’s 
appearances after the Resurrection and before the Ascension to the nar- 
row liturgical range of incident—appearances to Mary Magdalene, to the 
three women together (rare except in France), to the pilgrims on the way 
to Emmaus, to the disciples without Thomas, and to doubting Thomas 
himself. 

The details of order and treatment which I have presented as char- 
acteristic of the liturgical drama have apart from the exceptions noted no 
sources which I could find in a fairly broad search through the Fathers. 
Jerome’s commentary on Matthew,!”* Ambrose’s exposition of Luke,‘ 
Augustine’s De Consensu Evangelistarum'’*® and Victor of Capua’s Har- 
mony of the Gospels,!"® Bede’s exposition of the Gospels and homilies,'*° 
yield nothing on these points; nor the homilies on the Gospels of Gregory 
the Great!*! and Rabanus Maurus,’® nor Walafrid Strabo’s Glossa 


176 J.-P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, xxvt, col. 26-28 on Nativity; col. 216-218 on Resur- 
rection; and Jerome’s translation of Origen’s homilies on Luke, hom. xii, xiii on sheperds, 
ibid., col. 242-246. 

117 Tbhid., xv, col. 1566-73 on Nativity; col. 1841-50 on Resurrection. 

178 Tbid., Xxx1v, col. 1079-84 on Nativity; col. 1196-1216 on Resurrection. 

179 Thid., Lxvut, col. 258-261 on Nativity; col. 353-358 on Resurrection. 

189 Tbid., xc, col. 12-15 (Matt.), 331-348 (Luke) on Nativity; col. 129-131 (Matt.), 
294-299 (Mark), 622-634 (Luke), 917-922 (John) on Resurrection. Bede’s homilies, ibid., 
xcIv, col. 34-38, 50-53, Bk. 1, hom. vi and ix on Nativity; col. 133-154, Bk. m, hom. i-iv 
on Resurrection. 

181 Tbid., LXXxvI, col. 1103-05, 1110-14, hom. viii, x on Nativity; col. 1169-83, 1188-96, 
hom. xxi-xxiii, xxv on Resurrection. 

182 Thid., cx, col. 9-19, hom. i-ii, iv-v, vii on Nativity; col. 141-145, 160-163, 171-173, 
175-180, 182-185, 189-192, hom. iv, vi, xii, xvi, xviii, xx-xxi, xxv on Resurrection. 
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Ordinaria,‘* with all its symbolism, nor St. Bernard’s sermons on the 
Nativity and Epiphany.'™ As the stream of commentary widens, in the 
Elucidarium of Honorius of Autun,'® Peter Comestor’s Historia Scho- 
lastica,!™ in the Legenda A urea,'*’ even in a historical work like Higden’s 
Polychronicon,'** there is still no significant trace of these characteristic 
ways of presenting the material. 

To see if any of these small matters of treatment appear in vernacular 
narrative and exposition, whether from the liturgical drama or any other 
source, I have also examined some of the chief available vernacular 
religious epics, French,'** English,!®° and German," mainly of the thir- 


183 Tbid., cxtv, col. 72-78 (Matt.), 249-250 (Luke) on Nativity; col. 177-178 (Matt.), 
241-244( Mark), 350-355 (Luke, 422-426 (John)on Resurrection. Also Expositio in Quatuor 
Evangelia, ibid., col. 865-867 on Magi. 

18 Ed. J. Mabillon, Sancti Bernardi Abbatis Clarae-Vallensis Opera Omnia (Paris, 1839), 
m1, col. 1743-63, 5 sermons In Nativitate Domini, and col. 1779-93, 3 sermons In Epiphania 
Domini. 

18 Migne, P.L. cLxxm, col. 1123-25 on Nativity; col. 1126-27 on Resurrection. 

186 Thid., cxcvul, col. 1539-43 on Nativity; col. 1635-44 on Resurrection. 

187 Jacobus a Voragine, Legenda Aurea, ed. Graesse, pp. 39-47, 62-66, 87-94, cap. vi, x, 
xiv on Nativity, Innocents, Epiphany; and pp. 235-245, cap. liv, on Resurrection. 

188 Ed. C. Babington and J. R. Lumby, Polychronicon Rannulphi Higden (Rolls Series, 
9 vols., London, 1865-86), tv, 252-292, on Nativity, rv, 332-362 on Resurrection. 

189 Tq Passion de Clermont-Ferrand (10th-c.), ed. G. Paris, Romania 1 (1873), 295-314. 

Le romanz de Saint Fanuel et de Sainte Anne et de Nostre Dame et de Nostre Segnor et de 
ses Apostres, ed. C. Chabaneau, Revue des langues romanes, xxvii (1885), 118-123, bibl.; 
157-258, text; xxx (1888), 360-409, notes. Ll. 1711-2195 on Nativity; ll. 3411-3627 on 
Resurrection. 

La Passion des jongleurs, ll. 1-1554 ed. H. Theben, Die altfranzisische Achtsilbnerredak- 
tion der “Passion” (Greifswald diss., 1909); and ll. 1545-3327 ed. E. Pfuhl, Die weitere 
Fassung der alifranzisischen Dichtung in achtsilbigen Reimpaaren tiber Christi Hollenfart 
und Auferstehung (Greifswald diss., 1909). Ll. 2377-3250 on Resurrection. 

Le livre de la Passion, ed. Grace Frank, CFMA (Paris, 1930). Ll. 2191-2292 on Resurrec- 
tion. 

La Passion d’Autun, ed. Grace Frank, SATF (Paris, 1934). Ll. 1948-2117 of the Passion 
de Biard on Resurrection. 

199 The Passion of Our Lord, ed. R. Morris, An Old English Miscellany, EETS, xix 
(London, 1872), pp. 37-57. Ll. 553-642 on Resurrection. 

The Middle English Evangelie, ed. Gertrude A. Campbell, PM LA, xxx (1915), 529-613. 
Pp. 581-587 on Nativity; pp. 604-607 on Resurrection. 

The Southern Passion, ed. Beatrice D. Brown, EETS, cixtx (London, 1927). Ll. 1785- 
2416 on Resurrection. 

The Northern Passion, ed. Frances A. Foster, EETS, cxtv, cxtvm (London, 1913-16), 1, 
234-249 on Resurrection; and ed. F. A. Foster and W. Heuser (EETS, ctxxxim, London, 
1930), ll. 3311-3548. 

The Stanzaic Life of Christ, ed. Frances A. Foster, EETS, ctxv1 (London, 1926). Ll. 337- 
2140, 3165-3588 on Nativity, ll. 7061-9532 on Resurrection. 

Cursor Mundi, ed. R. Morris, EETS, tvu, 5 vols. (London, 1874-92), m, 643-665 
on Nativity, and m1, 985-991 and 1069-78 on Resurrection. 
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teenth and fourteenth centuries—several of them quarries for the ver- 
nacular playwrights—and a few sermons;!* but with two exceptions, the 
older dramatic tradition, so persistent in the vernacular plays, seems not 
to have affected vernacular narrative or homiletic renditions. 

The two exceptions, partially noted earlier, appear in John Mirk’s 
Festial and a German poem, Die Erlésung. The Festial, a homily cycle 
and legendary, written about the year 1400 by a canon-regular of Lul- 
shull (Lilleshul) in Shropshire,in describing Herod’s examination of the 
Magi and his scribes clearly adheres to the order of events characteristic 
of the Officium Stellae, and of vernacular plays derived from that tradi- 
tion, like Chester, viz. Among Mirk’s sources, J. E. Wells notes local 
oral tradition, as well as the Legenda Aurea, Higden’s Polychronicon, and 
many learned and legendary treatises.’ It seems obvious that the 
author of this practical and popular homily cycle was familiar with the 
popular dramatic tradition, and expected his hearers to be familiar with 
it too. Geographical considerations suggest that he may have known the 
Chester cycle. 

The other exception, Die Erlésung, is more significant because of the 
comparatively early date of the poem, first quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury,’ and the fact that it supplied material to German Passion plays 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Written to present sacred 
history as a call to faith, in place of the adventures of Tristan and 
Parzival,!™ it includes among many other things an extensive prophet 
prologue, related to the traditional pseudo-Augustinian sermon’ (or to 
the liturgical Prophetae), and Nativity and Resurrection episodes. Still 
more closely than the prophet-prologue, both of these latter groups in 
their central episodes follow the liturgical dramatic text, definitely 
translating characteristic speeches of an Officium Stellae and a Visi- 
tatio Sepulchri. The prophetic passages supplied a large part of the 
vernacular prophet scene of the Frankfurt Passion play of c. 1350, which 
remains in the form of a Dirigierrolle,'** and the related Frankfurt Passion 





191 Das alte Passional, ed. K. A. Hahn (Frankfurt a.M., 1857), pp. 18-26 on Nativity, 
pp. 89-108 on Resurrection. 

Die Erlésung, ed. F. Maurer, ll. 1157-2272 on prophets, ll. 3129-3956 on Nativity, ll. 
5658-5802 on Resurrection. 

192 John Mirk’s Festial (c. 1400), ed. T. Erbe, pp. 21-26, hom. 6, De Nativitate Domini; 
pp. 35-38, hom. 9, De Innocentibus; pp. 47-52, hom. 12, De Epiphania Domini; pp. 129- 
132, hom. 30, De Festo Pasche; pp. 203-208, hom. 49, De St. Maria Magdalena. 

Speculum Sacerdotale (15th-c.), ed. E. H. Weatherly, EETS, cc (London, 1936). 

193 J. E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Middle English 1050-1400 (New Haven, 
1926), pp. 301-303. 194 Maurer, p. 7. 

19 Tbid., p. 20. 1% Thid., 11. 89-96. 197 Tbid., p. 8. 

198 Ed. Froning, Das Drama des Mittelalters, u, 340-341. 
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play of 1493, where the speeches are given in full.'®* And the brief Easter 
passages of Die Erlisung, which give close vernacular rendering of the 
Quem quaeritis, were used in the Dirigierrolle to supply translations for 
the Latin Visitatio quoted there.?° The unknown clerical author of Die 
Erlisung, who lived, apparently in the Mainz-Trier section,?™ was as 
familiar with the liturgical drama as with legendary traditions, and he 
conceived certain of the Christmas and Easter episodes in its familiar 
terms. Die Erlésung is an unusual instance of a narrative intermediary 
absorbing and carrying on a dramatic tradition. 

Aside from these two divagations, the influence of the liturgical drama 
was exerted primarily upon the drama, by the general habit of canalizing 
experience in traditional modes. But the importance of that influence 
upon the drama, even with our present knowledge of the use of vernacular 
narrative and homiletic sources, should not be underrated. It is but one 
among many traditions which make popular Summae of the world-em- 
bracing plays of the late middle ages, like Greban’s Passion, and the 
later huge performances at Angers, Troyes, Mons, Valenciennes, or even 
the English cycles. But we may well bear in mind R. H. Wilson’s state- 
ment that “‘the fundamental and organic sources of Mystery Plays are 
normally to be found in other plays, rather than in non-dramatic litera- 
ture.”” It is clear that the tradition of the liturgical drama established 
certain basic modes of dramatizing the materials of sacred history which 
persisted through the course of medieval religious drama. 


Mary HatcH MARSHALL 
Colby College 


199 Tbid., 11, 379-389. 200 Wirth, Die Oster- und Passionsspiele, pp. 304-305. 


201 Maurer, p. 8. 
202 R. H. Wilson, “The Stanzaic Life of Christ and the Chester Plays,” SP, xxvii (1931), 


432. 
Addenda to footnotes: 


2... and see the curious arguments of R. Stumpfl, Kultspiele der Germanen als Ursprung 
des mittelalterlichen Dramas (Berlin, 1936), pp. 46-47; rev. N. C. Brooks, JEGP, xxxvu 
(1937), 300-305. 

40 Stumpfl, op. cit., pp. 222-319. 
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LII 
IL GUICCIARDINI E LA SPAGNA 


AL Montaigne in poi si é spesso accusato il Guicciardini di avere at- 

tribuito le azioni umane solo a moventi d’interesse e percid di aver 
considerato gli uomini malvagi, simulatori, cupidi, ed ingrati.' Queste im- 
putazioni non sono del tutto infondate; tuttavia il Fiorentino non giudicd 
per mero gusto di dir del male, ma per sincero convincimento di chi é 
deluso per troppo contatto coll’uomo politico. La sua critica non ha ri- 
sparmiato né il Papato né la Francia né Venezia né gli altri stati italiani. 
Non deve quindi meravigliarci che ne abbia fatta a danno della Spagna e 
degli Spagnoli. Questi non tardarono a tacciarlo di passione; eppure 
furono essi i primi ad insegnargli gli intrighi e i raggiri della politica 
europea. Non fu alla scuola di Ferdinando il Cattolico ch’egli impard a 
diffidare oltremisura dell’uman genere? 

Prima della legazione di Spagna, il Guicciardini aveva scritto le sue 
Storie fiorentine. A quest’opera giovanile manca di certo il pessimismo del- 
la pid matura Storia d’Italia. Inoltre, essa difetta di giudizi sugli stranieri 
in genere, e sugli Spagnoli in particolare.? Ma dopo il suo soggiorno in 
Ispagna, l’autore esce dallo stretto ambito della politica fiorentina. I] suo 
orizzonte si allarga e lo mette in grado di seguire il filo nel dedalo della 
politica europea. La corte di Ferdinando gli fa intendere che, sia che si 
tratti di Spagna o di qualunque altra nazione, tutto avviene per ragion 
di stato, per mero giuoco d’interessi. Per altro essa gli fa scandagliare 
l’anima del re Cattolico e del suo popolo. L’opera posteriore del Guic- 
ciardini, quindi, oltre ad acquistare maggiore profondita, diverra una 
fonte di valore inestimabile per la Spagna della sua epoca. 

Il Fiorentino s’interessa non solo dell’opera della monarchia spagnola 
e del carattere dei suoi regnanti ma anche dell’indole del popolo, delle 
consuetudini, istituzioni, e condizioni economiche del paese, della qualita 
dell’esercito e dei condottieri di esso. Giudizi sugli Spagnoli devono ri- 
cercarsi massime nel Diario del viaggio in Spagna, nella Relazione di S pa- 
gna, nel carteggio della Legazione di Spagna, nei Discorsi politici, e nella 
Storia d’ Italia. 

Il Diario contiene le prime impressioni del Guicciardini. Nel 1512 egli 


N.B. Per il sistema d’accenti usato in quest’articolo, ci siamo conformati alle norme 
seguite nella collezione degli Scrittori d’Italia (Bari: G. Laterza), dalle cui edizioni del resto 
abbiamo largamente citato. 

1V. Luciani, Francesco Guicciardini and His European Reputation, (New York: K. 
Otto & Co., 1936). 

2 Gli Spagnoli come i Francesi vengono spesso ricordati in quest’opera. Vedi Storie 
fiorentine dal 1378 al 1509, a cura di R. Palmarocchi (Bari: G. Laterza, 1931), passim. 
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fu nominato ambasciatore alla corte di Ferdinando. La Repubblica 
fiorentina, incerta se continuare la tradizionale alleanza con la Francia, 
voleva agire in modo da non inimicarsi il re Cattolico. L’indecisione dei 
partiti la fece temporeggiare nella speranza di salvare capra e cavoli. 
Mando il suo oratore perché cercasse d’indovinar le intenzioni del re spa- 
gnolo riguardo a Firenze, senz concedergli perd la facolta di concludere 
nessun accordo col monarca. Le istruzioni dategli furono quindi vaghe e 
generiche.* Il giovane Francesco parti su questa delicata missione il 29 
gennaio, 1512. Il suo viaggio é descritto per minuto nel suo Diario, pub- 
blicato per la prima volta nel 1932.‘ Oltre all’itinerario, quest’opuscoletto 
abbraccia considerazioni sulla natura dei luoghi attraversati e degli 
abitanti di essi. Tra le osservazioni di genere economico, topografico e 
perfino estetico si frammettono racconti di fatti di cronaca e di consuetu- 
dini curiose. In quanto al suo itinerario, il Guicciardini prese la via 
dell’Appennino e delle Alpi piemontesi, penetrd in Francia e quindi in I- 
spagna, passando i confini al sud di Salsas. Tra Perpignano e Barcellona 
trovo un territorio montagnoso, selvatico, incolto, e infestato da ladri, as- 
sassini, e “bandolieri’”’ noti per le loro inimicizie. Arrivato a Barcellona, 
egli é colpito dalla nettezza della citta e dalla bellezza degli edifici. Nota 
pero la mancanza di mercanti forestieri, ‘“ché da’terrazzani é fatto loro 
mala compagnia.” Dopo una dimora di dieci giorni in Catalogna, ci favo- 
risce un giudizio complessivo su questa regione. In questa pagina magnifica 
del Diario, egli costata che il paese é poco abitato, selvatico e sterile, 
quantunque vi si producano grano, vino, olio, e bestiame in quantita. Gli 
abitanti, poi, “hanno nome di essere fieri e bellicosi; sono naturalmente 
uomini villani e benché nella citta si usi infinite cerimonie e reverenzie, 
nondimeno allo intrinseco la natura loro é questa.’ I] Guicciardini al- 
lora allude alla mancanza di giustizia, alla lunghezza delle cause civili, 
alla frequenza degli assassini, e alla poverta degli alloggi, perpetuo lagno 

3 Vedi la Commissione riprodotta nelle Opere inedite di F. Guicciardini, a cura di G. 
Canestrini (Firenze: Barbéra, Bianchi & Cipid tardi Cellini, 1857-67), v1, 3-10; e 
A. Otetea, Francois Guichardin, sa vie publigue et sa pensée politique (Parigi: Picart, 1926), 
pp. 40-44. Un recente articolo di R. Palmarocchi, “L’ambasceria del Guicciardini in 
Spagna,” in Archivio storico italiano (1939), disp. 11, 145-169, illumina le circostanze poli- 
tiche della legazione, spiega e difende il contegno del Guicciardini alla corte di Spagna, ed 
esamina la natura delle accuse posteriori lanciate contro quest’ambasceria. 

4 Paolo Guicciardini ha curato questa prima edizione (Firenze: Le Monnier, 1932), pre- 
mettendovi una buona introduzione. II solo straniero ad occuparsene finora é stato Henri 
Graillot, “Francois Guichardin dans le midi de la France et en Espagne,” in Annales du 
midi, XLV (1933), 5-22, articolo in cui si serve della Legazione per colmare le lacune nel 
Diario. 

5 Scritti autobiografici e rari di F. Guicciardini, a cura di R. Palmarocchi (Bari: G. Laterza, 
1936), p. 120. Quest’opera contiene la seconda edizione tanto del Diario quanto della 
Relazione. 
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dei viaggiatori forestieri. Giunto a Saragozza, egli s’impressiona della bel- 
lezza e ricchezza della cittaé, da “‘preporsi o almeno equipararsi a Barza- 
lona.’’* Osserva che i cittadini non pagano imposte e che dall’Aragona in 
genere il re trae pochissime rendite (al pit 15 mila ducati annui), tanti 
sono i privilegi e le immunita di cui vi godono i sudditi. Gli uomini gli 
sembrano boriosi e cerimoniosi “alla usanza de) paese.”’ Per |’Aragona il 
Fiorentino ripete su per git il suo giudizio sulla Catalogna, ma insiste 
inoltre sulla miseria del popolo e sulla scarsezza delle acque. Con il suo 
arrivo a Logrojio poco dopo, il Liario si termina. 

Il carteggio della Legazione ci rivela quanto al Guicciardini dovette 
giovare quell’ambasciata come scuola di politica pratica, come tirocinio 
per l’amministratore dell’avvenire. In esso segue minutamente le vicende 
della guerra di Navarra e le manovre diplomatiche di Ferdinando riguar- 
do alle cose d’Italia. Questa parte dell’epistolario diretta per lo pit ai 
Dieci di Libert4 e Balia vien riassunta ed analizzata nel paziente studio 
dell’Otetea, a cui rimandiamo il lettore.? In quanto alle osservazioni sul 
paese e sul sovrano, si hanno da desumere precipuamente dalle poche 
lettere scritte dallo storico al fratello Luigi.* Ivi accenna spesso ai disagi 
dei luoghi ove prende dimora. Secondo lui, Burgos sarebbe mala terra in 
cui c’é freddo e carestia di ogni cosa ed ove non si pud aver nulla, neanche 
a pagare profumatamente. E un paese sterile e disabitato sebben sia il 
contado pit popolato di Castiglia. Dice che al parer di un Fiorentino Lo- 
grojio sarebbe una pessima citt4. Il continuo cambiar di luogo gli viene a 
noia, perché nelle osterie sul cammino si stenta di ogni cosa a tal segno che 
occorre trasportarvi tutte le masserizie di una casa per avere alcunché 
d’agio. Anche Medina del Campo non gli aggrada affatto; non si lascia 
scappar nessuna parola sulle note fiere di questa citta. Si lamenta invece 
delle poche e disadatte conversazioni, dovute al malanimo degli abitanti 
verso i forestieri. Di solo conforto gli sono la discrezione e |’urbanita 
grandissima del re che onora i suoi oratori; senza il che “ci arebbono i 
nostri pari uno male stare.’’® Anche altrove il Guicciardini tributa lodi al 
monarca, l’atteggiamento benevolo del quale tuttavia non @ compenso 
per i patimenti a cui lo costringono la natura del paese e |’oblio a cui 
hanno condannato i Dieci. Percid non lascia di bramare il ritorno in 
patria. 

In seguito alla sua legazione che durd ben diciannove mesi, il Fioren- 
tino stese la sua acuta Relazione di Spagna, il pid compiuto giudizio che 
ci abbia lasciato su questa nazione. In questo modello del genere é 


6 Tbid., p. 122. 7 Otetea, op. cit., pp. 45-59, 69-73. 

8 Vedi Opere inedite, v1, 28, 94, 161, 169, 226. Qualche giudizio sul re Cattolico é da ri- 
cercarsi anche in una lettera al padre Piero Guicciardini e in un’altra a Jacopo Salviati, 
oratore fiorentino a Roma nel 1513. ® Tbid., p. 169. 
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palese, come del resto nel Diario, il punto di vista di un figlio del Rinasci- 
mento, rappresentante d’una cultura superiore. All’opuscolo serve di 
proemio qualche nozione geografica, seguita poi da alcune succose notizie 
sui prodotti del paese, i quali a quell’epoca, come in gran parte anche oggi, 
erano il frumento, il vino, l’olio, la lana, la seta, il ferro, l’acciaio, il cuoio, 
e l’allume. In quanto alle citta, poche sono belle e prospere; ma “el forte 
sono piccole, hanno brutti edifici e la maggiore parte in molti luoghi di 
terra, ed inoltre piene di fango e di bruttura.’’!® Segue un fine studio sul 
carattere spagnolo del Cinquecento. Gli uomini sono “‘saturnini”’ (cioé, 
d’umor tetro), superbi, vanitosi, bramosi di comparire ed inclinati molto 
alle armi in cui stimano tanto l’onore che, per non macularlo, non curano 
la morte. Qui trova luogo una digressione sulla qualita dei “giannettieri,” 
degli uomini d’arme e dei fanti nell’esercito. Gli Spagnoli son tenuti 
sottili ed astuti. Di natura sono contrari ai mestieri, il cui esercizio riten- 
gono vergognoso. Preferiscono invece le armi, perché hanno tutti un 
“fumo di hidalgo” per la testa. La loro avversione all’industria con- 
tribuisce molto alla loro grande poverté. Mandano i loro panni greggi 
all’estero per poi ricomprarseli lavorati. Eppure sono si cupidi dell’avere 
da esserne spinti a rubare. Anzi quando il regno “era con meno giustizia,”’ 
quest’avarizia, aggiunta al disamore per le arti, lo rendeva infesto di bri- 
ganti ed assassini, favoriti dalla natura montuosa dei luoghi. I] Guicciar- 
dini ora allude alla mancanza ivi di ogni inclinazione per le lettere e alla 
quasi totale ignoranza del latino. Certo che trova gli Spagnoli religiosi, ma 
questa loro religiosita gli sembra esterna pit che altro e percid si ristringe 
alla osservazione di riti e cerimonie. Insomma ognuno li pud comandare; 
“ma sono da andare discosto, e fidarsi poco di loro.’ Propria di essi é la 
simulazione, donde nascono I’ipocrisia e le cerimonie. Soltanto per questa 
abilita sono da ritenersi “ingegni punici.”” Con le donne loro sono assai 
indulgenti, eppure cid nonostante esse non hanno fama di onestaé. Quindi 
il Fiorentino ragiona della servitti della Spagna che attribuisce non solo 
alle discordie e divisioni nel regno, ma anche al fatto che la nazione, 
benché armigera, ha sempre abbondato di ottimi soldati piuttosto che di 
buoni capitani. Non manca di render tributo alla saggezza politica dei re 
Cattolici, all’opera di abbassamento dei Grandi, all’istituzione della 
Hermandad, alla persecuzione degli eretici, e alla presa di Granada. Con- 
chiude che, mercé quest’opera loro, “la Spagna a’tempi nostri sié alquanto 
illuminata, ed uscita dalla sua naturale oscurita.’’"” A questo punto egli 
ritrae le figure d’Isabella e di Ferdinando. Lo scettico storico che di solito 
non vede che magagne nei personaggi della sua epoca, non si lascia sfug- 
gire nemmeno una parola di biasimo per la virtuosa regina. Amatrice 


10 Scritti autobiografici e rari, p. 128. 11 [bid., p. 131. 12 Tbid., p. 137. 
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della giustizia, onesta, cupida di gloria, liberale e di animo generoso, ella 
é amata insieme e temuta dai sudditi suoi; sicché si pud “comparare a 
qualunque altra donna singulare di ogni et4.”” Neanche il ritratto pid 
sobrio della Storia d’Jtalia aggiunge riserve a questo giudizio, conforme 
per altro a quello degli storici spagnoli come pure a quello del Navageroe 
del Castiglione per cui Isabella @ chiaro esempio di ogni virti.¥ Il Guic- 
ciardini non trova in lei neppure la pecca di bigotteria a cui alludera pid 
tardi il Prescott, pur cercando di palliarla.“ In quanto al ritratto di Fer- 
dinando, per noi indubbiamente pit importante, se ne ragionera a parte. 

Nella Relazione é palese quell’interessamento nelle finanze che |’autore 
aveva gid dimostrato nelle Storie fiorentine. Si prova a precisare le rendite 
e le spese del regno. Si rende conto che le maggiori entrate si traggono 
dalla Castiglia, senza la quale il re sarebbe mendico, tanto poco contri- 
buisce al suo sostegno |’Aragona, piena di privilegied immunita. Prima di 
occuparsi delle rendite provenienti dalle isole e da Napoli oltre ai vari 
sussidi ecclesiastici, il Guicciardini si permette una digressione sui soldati 
e sui signori spagnoli. E pronto ad elogiare i primi per la loro pazienza, la 
loro capacita di viver con poco e di soffrir qualunque disagio; ma critica i 
secondi per quel loro sussiego che li fa adorare come tanti re con infinite 
cerimonie e riverenze.” Cid, aggiunge il Fiorentino, “mostra quanto na- 
turalmente questa nazione sia superba.”’ Venendo poi a ragionare del 
culto divino in Ispagna, afferma che non vi fiorisce molto né si esercita 
con ordine, e che non vi sono monasteri o monaci che abbiano nome di 
santita, nonostante le dimostrazioni di riverenza verso le cose di Dio. 
Ecco il succo della Relazione di questo ingegno positivo, ritratto della 
Spagna ben lontano dalle fantasticherie ingenue ed esagerate del siculo 
Lucio Marineo.” 

Le considerazioni del Guicciardini sono sf avverse da sollevare nella 
mente di chiunque il dubbio ch’egli fosse passionato contro la Spagna. Si 
potrebbe obbiettare ch’egli conosceva appena la Castiglia vecchia, ]’Ara- 
gona e la Catalogna. Inoltre si potrebbe dire che |’Italiano voleva vendi- 
carsi delle ingiurie fatte al suo paese dagli Spagnoli—prevenzione che 
potra spiegarsi pid facilmente quindici anni dopo (1527), cioé quando 


13 A. Navagero, II viaggio fatto in Spagna et in Francia (Venezia: D. Farri, 1563), p. 271; 
Castiglione, I/ libro del Cortegiano, a cura di M. Scherillo (Milano: U. Hoepli, 1928), pp. 
296-298. 

4“ W.H. Prescott, History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic, 15* ed. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1864), m1, 188-191. 

45 Guicciardini, op. cit., pp. 141, 143. Cfr. pp. 129-130 per cid che riguarda le milizie spa- 
gnole, i “giannettieri’” (specie di cavalleggieri) e gli uomini d’arme. 

16 Vedi J. Garcia Mercadal, Espanta vista por los extranjeros (Madrid: Biblioteca Nueva, 
1917-19), 1, 41-60, dove riassume parte delle De rebus Hispaniae memorabilibus (Alcal, 
1530) di Lucio Marineo. 
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Carlo V render4 inutile l’opera della Lega di Cognac di cui il Fiorentino 
sar4 un principale artefice. Ma si dica quel che si voglia, molti scrittori 
del secolo fanno eco alle impressioni trovate nella Relazione. Fin dal 1468 
Roberto Gaguin accennava alla miseria generale della Spagna, agli al- 
loggi paragonabili a porcili, alle scuderie piene d’immondizie, alle strade 
fangose e polverose, e agli abitanti analfabeti “fermés aux arts.’? Ed 
anche se qui si avesse luogo di parlare di rettorica e di prevenzione, non 
si potrebbe certo pronunziare una simile accusa contro tutti quegli am- 
basciatori veneti che giudicano la Spagna del Cinquecento. Le celebri 
relazioni di tutti questi spiriti positivi non fanno che affermare le costata- 
zioni del Guicciardini. Seguono lo stesso piano della sua operetta facendo 
una rassegna sulla natura e sui prodotti del paese, sulle entrate e spese, e 
sulle caratteristiche di regnanti e popolo. Aggiungono poi uno studio 
psicologico sui consiglieri della corte e procurano d’indovinare l’atteg- 
giamento dei sovrani verso gli altri principi europei. Quest’ultima parte 
manca decisamente nell’opera guicciardiniana, ma importa poco poiché, 
anche se ci fosse, le osservazioni in essa non sarebbero suscettibili di con- 
fronto con le relazioni venete (per lo pid posteriori) per il cambiare delle 
personalita e circostanze storiche. Perd per quei fattori meno variabili 
come |’indole dello Spagnolo, tanto il Fiorentino quanto i Veneziani sono 
per lo piu d’accordo. La sola relazione veneta che tratti della Spagna di 
Ferdinando sarebbe quella letta nel 1506 da Vincenzo Quirini. Le altre 
si occupano del regno sotto Carlo V e Filippo II. Secondo il Quirini gli 
Spagnoli sarebbero gelosi, poveri, taccagni, oltracotanti e bramosi di 
parere pit di quel che sono. Inoltre non adoperano il loro ingegno né in 
dottrina né in studio alcuno.'* Gli oratori che lo seguono alludono tutti a 
simili caratteristiche; alcuni di sfuggita, altri indugiandovisi. Questi am- 
basciatori sono in ordine cronologico: Francesco Corner (1521),'* Ga- 
sparo Contarini (1525),?° Andrea Navagero (1528), Bernardo Navagero 
(1546), Federico Badoaro (1557), Michele Suriano (1559), Paolo Tie- 


17 Vedi A. Morel-Fatio, Etudes sur l’ Espagne, \* serie, 2* ed., riv. e cor. (Parigi: E. Bouil- 
lon, 1895), pp. 19-20. 

18 Relazioni degli ambasciatori veneti al Senato, racc., ann., ed edite da E. Albéri (Firenze, 
1839), 1, 22-23. Nel Quirini manca un ritratto di Ferdinando, mentre nel Guicciardini non 
si fa nessuna menzione della gelosia spagnola. 

19 La relazione del Corner si trova citata in parte da H. Baumgarten, Geschichte Karls V. 
(Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta, 1885-92), 1, 62-72. 

20 Vedi Relazioni degli ambasciatori veneti al Senato, 11 (1840). 

21 Del Navagero non esiste una relazione bens‘ solo un diario del suo viaggio: cfr. nota 13. 

22 Vedi Relazioni, 1. 

23 Le relazioni del Badoaro e del Suriano vengono illustrate e pubblicate in parte da M. 
Gachard, Relations des ambassadeurs vénitiens sur Charles-Quint et Philippe II (Bruxelles: 
M. Hayez, 1855). 
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polo (1563), Giovanni Soranzo (1565), Sigismondo Cavalli (1570), Lo- 
renzo Priuli (1576), Gioan Fr. Morosini (1581), Vincenzo Gradenigo (1586) 
e Francesco Vendramino (1595).* Di questi Veneziani solo Bernardo Na- 
vagero non fu mai in Ispagna, perd ebbe |’occasione di osservare lo Spa- 
gnolo in Fiandra ed in Francia. Al parere dello storico Hermann Baum- 
garten, il Corner non fa che ripetere in gran parte il Quirini.* I] Soranzo 
poi segue per lo pit il giudizio del Tiepolo. Quasi tutti tacciano il popolo 
spagnolo di superbia e di soverchio desiderio di comparire. Alcuni lo 
stimano avaro; altri, misero e meschino; altri, indolente ed ignorante. 
Molti ammettono la sua attitudine alle armi; ma solo il Badoaro lo 
giudica corrotto ed impudico, mentre soltanto lui ed il Soranzo lo ac- 
cusano di libidine. 

Le osservazioni piti notevoli sono da ricercarsi nelle relazioni del Con- 
tarini, di Andrea Navagero, del Badoaro, del Tiepolo e del Morosini. II 
Contarini accenna alla gran crudelta usata verso il popolo minuto nella 
riscossione delle imposte. In seguito afferma che gli Spagnoli sono di com- 
plessione malinconica, che sono riservati nel parlare ma altieri nei gesti, 
invidiosi e poco caritatevoli verso il prossimo, ma anche atti alle armi in 
cui stimano molto l’onore. Come il Guicciardini, non manca di rilevare le 
inimicizie catalane ed i privilegi aragonesi.”* Il diario del Navagero é im- 
portante per la copia d’impressioni sui molti luoghi da lui visti, in molte 
delle quali traspare la curiosité dell’umanista. Ivi il dotto Veneziano ra- 
giona degli abusi e privilegi catalani ed aragonesi, della sterilita del paese, 
della scarsezza di alloggi, della superbia dei cavalieri, della poca industria 
degli abitanti e della poca voglia che hanno di lavorare la terra.*” Dei 
cittadini di Burgos dice: “sono i piu cortesi huomini, et da bene che io 
habbi trovato in Spagna, et amicissimi de forastieri.’”** Con cid lascia in- 
tendere che in altre citté é ben diverso. Bisogna aggiungere pero che il 
Navagero trova anche molto da lodare in questo paese. I] Badoaro é pit 
severo. Egli non si ferma alle solite accuse di vanitd, di avarizia e di o- 
stentazione. Trova gli Spagnoli lussuriosi, giocatori, irascibili, dispettosi, 
arguti nei ragionamenti ed oltremodo impudenti. Osserva che se nella 
loro ira ed alterigia ‘‘trovano chi lor mostri il volto, divengono remessi et 
vili.” Allude alla corruzione delle donne ed agli eccessi nel mangiare e nel 
bere a cui si danno i signori. In conclusione paragona i Castigliani ai 
Napoletani e gli Aragonesi ai Lombardi.”® In ugual modo interessa il bel 
ritratto che il Tiepolo fa dello Spagnolo. Per spiegare perché gli abitanti 
della Spagna non si applicano all’irrigazione quale rimedio alla siccita 


% Vedi Relazioni, v (1861), per le relazioni dal Tiepolo fino al Vendramino. 
%5 Op. cit., p. 67n. % Tbid., 1, 42, 44, 29. 

*7 A. Navagero, op. cit., pp. 3v, Sv, 6r, 10r, 14r, 25r, 31v. 

38 Ibid., p. 38v. 29 Gachard, op. cit., p. 71n. 
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néad “altro che sia di nuova industria,” egli nota che essi “pit forse che 
altri della cristianita son negligenti e da poco.’*° Vivace é la sua esposi- 
zione della boria spagnola in tutti i ceti della societa. Da essa tracotanza 
trae la conclusione seguente: “Cosi questa nazione avanza ogni altra 
nell’apparenze e dimostrazioni estrinseche di grandezza, e a questo sopra 
tutto attende.’’** Il Tiepolo, come del resto il Soranzo, distingue fra gli 
Spagnoli del regno e quelli usciti fuori in cerca di fortuna. I primi non si 
curano d’imparar nulla; anzi “appaiono impazienti alla fatica, dati 
all’ozio, al sonno e alla vanita, senza industria e diligenza alcuna.” I 
secondi al contrario sono avvisati, pazienti, diligenti, e intenti all’onore 
congiunto all’utile. Nondimeno essi tutti hanno in comune di essere 
“ingordi del danaro, ingrati de’beneficj, poco veridici, manco osservatori 
della lor parola, superbi, e con chi lungamente conversano insolenti e in- 
sopportabili,” dimodoché si fanno cordialmente odiare dalle altre nazioni.™ 
Quel che dice dell’esteriorita della loro religione ricorda in sostanza il 
Fiorentino. Qui viene a ragionare del numero degli eretici, della potenza 
del clero, e dei vizi e privilegi della nobilta.* Il Morosini approfondisce 
una parte di questo giudizio. A parer suo, lo Spagnolo sarebbe poco atto 
ad ogni sorte d’arti meccaniche, negligente nel coltivar la terra, pigro nelle 
opere manuali e d’ingegno si ottuso che quasi non si vede edificio ‘‘né 
altra cosa curiosa”’ se non qualche antichita romana o qualche cosa fatta 
dai re mori.* Quest’ultima osservazione appare alquanto esagerata se si 
confronta con quel che nel diario del Navagero si dice pit volte sul conto 
dei begli edifici religiosi fatti costruire dai re Cattolici. Il Veneziano se- 
guita con un cenno alla mancanza di pulizia e alla grande sporcizia nelle 
citté. Per contrario tributa lodi alla pazienza, disciplina ed astuzia dei 
fanti spagnoli.* Si scaglia invece contro i nobili, accusandoli di essere 
ignoranti del governo di stato, poco istruiti e soverchiamente petulanti.® 
Il loro proverbial sussiego, odioso a tutti, colpisce anche il Vendramino, 
secondo il quale sarebbe anche misto di vilta e ripieno di simulazioni.*” 
Insomma tutto questo non é che parte del tesoro d’informazioni da ca- 
varsi dalle relazioni venete. In quanto alla statistica di entrate e spese, 
non gioverebbe un confronto fra i dati del Fiorentino e quelli dei Venezi- 
ani per le inevitabili alterazioni prodotte dalla differenza dei tempi. Le 


3° Relazioni, v, 17. 31 bid. Cfr. p. es., Cavalli, ibid., p. 164. 

32 Tbid., p. 18. Cfr. Soranzo, ibid., p. 82. 3 Tbid., pp. 18-20. % Tbid., p. 286. 

% Tbid., p. 287. Cfr. anche questo giudizio, p. 320: “La fanteria spagnuola é cauta, 
paziente agl’incomodi, facile alla disciplina, e sopra tutte atta a fare imboscate, difender un 
passo, far una ritirata e sostener un assedio.” Cfr. B. Navagero (ibid., 1, 316), il Priuli 
(ibid., v, 245), il Vendramino (ibid., p. 452) e il Suriano (Gachard, op. cit., p. 114) che dicono 
sostanzialmente lo stesso. Vedi qui sotto quel che il Guicciardini dice in proposito nella 
Storia d'Italia. % Tbid., pp. 289-290. 37 Tbid., p. 452. 
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sue cifre perd s’accordano in genere con quelle del suo contemporaneo, il 
Quirini. 

Il giudizio del Brant6éme é anch’esso di non lieve interesse appunto 
perché il Francese non pud essere sospetto di passione contro un popolo 
di cui ammirava precisamente quelle prepotenze e rodomontate cosi 
odiate da altri. Tuttavia anch’egli non manca di accennare all’avarizia 
degli Spagnoli** e al loro disprezzo per le arti e le scienze, dicendo che 
salvo per qualche eccezione, “pour les sciences et les artz, ils s’adonnent 
si fort aux armes qu’ils les hayssent et vilipendent fort, et envoyent les 
livres au diable.’’** Imparziali possono considerarsi anche le osservazioni 
spicciolate dell’olandese Enrico Cock nella sua minuta relazione d’un 
lungo viaggio fatto nel corteggio di Filippo II nel 1585.4° Nota che, 
prima d’intraprendere un tal viaggio, il re volle assicurarsi che il suo 
seguito non avrebbe a patire di alloggi e di vitto e che inoltre tutto si ven- 
derebbe a giusto prezzo, “‘porque son los labradores de Espajfia tan incli- 
nados 4 engafiar y robar, que si alguna vez no los meten en la carcel y los 
ponen grillos, no se quieren entender para vivir moderadamente con los 
caminantes.’’! Altrove il Cock taccia gli Spagnoli di esser lussuriosie 
oltremodo dediti al gioco e afferma che, benché poveri, non sono molto 
avvezzi a lavorare.* Non manca di citare esempi della loro avarizia ed 
inospitalita.* Allude per altro alla sterilita di certi luoghi, alle inimicizie 
catalane, al pericolo di vari cammini predati continuamente da ladri e 
“bandolieri,” e al vizio inveterato della prostituzione.“ Tuttavia queste 
osservazioni avverse si perdono in mezzo a una messe di particolari in- 
torno a costumanze curiose, leggende interessanti, e monumenti rag- 
guardevoli. L’ecclesiastico nel seguito di Camillo Borghese uditore 
apostolico mandato in Ispagna nel 1594, fa eco nel suo Diario alle solite 
lagnanze a proposito degli alberghi, delle immondizie nelle vie di Madrid, 
e del vivere meschino della gente.“ Inoltre vi si aggiungono episodi sulla 
sfacciataggine e impudicizia delle donne. Sulla corte pronunzia questo 
giudizio: qui ‘“‘non si tien conto del tempo, che un negotio, benché facile, 
vuole gl’anni in terminarlo.” Infine se la prende col sussiego cortigiano e 


38 Brantéme (Pierre de Bourdeille), uvres complétes, a cura di L. Lalanne, con varianti 
e frammenti inediti (Parigi: Vedova J. Renouard, 1864-82), vu, 59. 

39 Tbid., v, 296. 

40 E. Cock, Relacién del viaje hecho por Felipe II en 1585, 4 Zaragoza, Barcelona y Valencia, 
acura di A. Morel-Fatioe A. Rodrfguez Villa (Madrid: Aribau e C.'#, 1876). E da segnalarsi 
che due delle provincie attraversate sono tra quelle note al Guicciardini. 

‘| Tbid., p. 9. Cfr. Yosservazione su Tortuera, il cui nome, secondo il Cock, sarebbe da 
attribuirsi al “‘tuerto che hacen 4 los pasajeros.” 42 Thid., pp. 38, 97, 163. 

“ Tbid., pp. 174, 177, 165, 208. “ Tbid., pp. 97, 140, 165, 245. 

® Vedi L’ Espagne au XVI* et au XVII® siécle, documenti storici e letterari publ. e ann. 
da A. Morel-Fatio (Heilbronn: Frat. Henninger, 1878), pp. 161-193. 
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colla gravita degli stessi portieri e paggi da cui non si pud avere il minimo 
servigio se prima non si mette mano alla borsa.* 

Da quest’esame risulta che sul conto degli Spagnoli il Guicciardini la 
pensava in genere come i molti suoi contemporanei che li avevano speri- 
mentati. I] suo acume gli fa scoprire pid difetti che gli altri singoli osser- 
vatori; anzi i giudizi altrui nell’insieme aggiungono ben poco al suo ri- 
tratto. E vero che non menziona la libidine, la gelosia e la corruzione 
morale dello Spagnolo, sebben gli accada di notare che le donne, con 
tutta la loro liberta, non hanno fama di onesta. Tuttavia comprende che 
col regno dei re Cattolici la Spagna @ chiamata a giocare una parte 
notevole nella politica europea. Qui s’arresta perd la sua perspicacia. 
Essa non gli consente di scorgere le cause latenti della decadenza di 
questa monarchia. Egli non cerca di trarre conclusioni dalla pigrizia 
spagnola, dalla mancanza d’industrie, e dalla politica di persecuzione 
religiosa. Se mai, sembra, al pari dei Veneziani, approvare la cacciata dei 
Mori e degli Ebrei. Nella Relazione mal nasconde |’indignazione del cat- 
tolico quando osserva: “‘Aggiugnevasi una altra infezione brutta e vitu- 
perosa, che tutto el regno era pieno di giudei ed eretici, e la maggiore 
parte de’populi erano maculati di questa pravita; e si trovava in loro 
tutti li uffici e arrendamenti principali del regno, e con tanta potenzia e 
numero, che si vedeva, non vi riparando, che in pochi anni Ispagna tutta 
arebbe lasciata la fede catolica.’’*? Il Quirini opina che i re Cattolici meri- 
tano eterna lode se non altro per la distruzione della setta eretica ‘‘che 
merita sopra ogn’altra essere odiata e perseguitata.’’** Altri oratori vene- 
ziani manifestano una simile prevenzione nei loro giudizi su Carlo V, 
Filippo II, e l’opera missionaria in America. Solo nel Viaggio del Nava- 
gero si rileva un patente contrasto tra l’ozio spagnolo e l’operosita 
moresca, quantunque l’autore non ne tragga alcuna conclusione.*® In- 
somma il Fiorentino e i suoi contemporanei non escono dal secolo. Con 
tutto cid la Relazione di Spagna deve ritenersi il pid compiuto giudizio 
sul carattere spagnolo uscito da penna italiana nel Cinquecento.” 

La Relazione fu pubblicata per la prima volta nel 1864 e quindi fu igno- 
ta a tutti i critici del Guicciardini fino al Benoist. Perd dal Geffroy e 


 Tbid., p. 192. I] giudizio di questo clerico, insieme ad alcune osservazioni del Brantéme, 
del Cock, del Guicciardini e di alcuni degli ambasciatori veneti, vien riferito in spagnolo da 
J. Garcia Mercadal, op. cit., 1. ‘7 Scritti autobiografici e rari, p. 135. 

48 Relazioni, 1, 29. 49 A. Navagero, op. cit., p. 25r. 

50 J] Villari, Niccoldé Machiavelli e i suoi tempi, illustrato con nuovi documenti (Firenze: 
Succ. Le Monnier, 1877-82), 1, 246-248, @ un po’severo con la Relazione, forse perché @ 
influenzato dal confronto col Machiavelli. L’Otetea, pid equanime nel suo giudizio, trova 
che il Guicciardini trascura di alludere alla fioritura delle arti spagnole. Un esame del 
Diario (ignoto all’Otetea) dimostra peré che il Fiorentino non fu del tutto insensibile alle 
bellezze artistiche delle citté che visitd. 
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dal Villari in poi, storici ed altri studiosi ebbero agio di consultarla. Nel 
1879 fu tradotta per intera in spagnolo da Antonio M. Fabié, il quale si 
vede costretto ad ammettere la giustezza sostanziale delle osservazioni 
del nostro autore: “aunque nos parezcan acerbos y en alguna parte in- 
justos, debemos reconocer que en lo sustancial son exactos.’’®' Questa é 
V’unica traduzione di tutto l’opuscolo guicciardiniano. Altri si limitarono 
a voltare solo alcuni brani nelle loro rispettive lingue. Il tedesco Baum- 
garten ne cita buona parte nella sua Geschichte Karls V., ove con poche 
riserve riconosce l’esattezza delle impressioni dell’Italiano, ritenendole il 
prodotto dell’osservazione imparziale e non della “‘iibelwollenden Phan- 
tasie des Fremden.’’ L’americano James H. Robinson traduce diversi 
passi della Relazione nei suoi Readings in European History. Lo spagnolo 
Garcia Mercadal si serve della versione del Fabié nella sua Espafia vista 
por los extranjeros, in cui non pud celare la sua indignazione contro parec- 
chie imputazioni del Fiorentino.® Il rumeno Otetea consacra tutto un 
capitolo del suo ottimo studio sul Guicciardini all’ambasciata in Ispagna. 
Ivi fa un’analisi della Relazione e della Legazione, dalle quali riporta al- 
cuni brani. La francese Bertrand si ristringe a citare passi della prima 
operetta nel suo florilegio Pensées et portraits del Guicciardini. Data la 
difficolté di alcuni luoghi dell’originale, queste traduzioni, pur essendo 
buone, non dimostrano di avere afferrato tutte le sfumature del testo.™ 

In quanto alle altre opere del Guicciardini, massime la Storia d’Jtalia 
ed i Discorsi politici, le osservazioni che se ne desumono riguardano pre- 
cipuamente le milizie spagnole, i comandanti Consalvo de Cérdoba e il 
marchese di Pescara, ed i sovrani Ferdinando d’Aragona e Carlo V. 
Nello stesso modo degli ambasciatori veneti, egli elogia i fanti spagnoli 
per la loro agilita e lealta, la loro industria nelle fazioni, la loro attitudine 


51 Viajes por Espana, trad., ann., con una introd. da A. M. Fabié (Madrid: Libreria de 
los Bibliéfilos, 1879), p. Ixxxix. 

52 Baumgarten, op. cit., 1, 69. 583 Garcia Mercadal, of, cit., 11, 30-31. 

54 T] Fabié si mette nello spirito dell’originale, ma non riesce a tradurre alcune espres- 
sioni: “che da pochi Grandi del regno in fuora” diviene “que ostentan fuera del reino al- 
gunos Grandes” (eppure “in fuora” é@ ben tradotto altrove); “infiniti. . . che erano in- 
fetti,” “infinitos judfos”; “per le guerre di qua,” “en tiempo de guerra,” ecc. (0. cit., pp. 
200, 210, 218). Inoltre omette qualche breve passo o parola (ibid., pp. 195, 196, 200, ecc.) 
Il Baumgarten mira a darci un’idea dell’insieme dell’opuscolo e quindi ne fa un riassunto 
piuttosto che una traduzione, donde le molte omissioni: vedi op. cit., 1, 64-71. Il Robinson, 
op. cit. (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906), 11, 24-27, salta l’interessante passo sulla simulazione 
degli Spagnoli, omette le parole ‘‘da altebassie chermisi e d’oro in fuora,” fraintende il 
senso della frase ‘‘ma sono da andare discosto,” che traduce con questo sproposito “but this 
means little,” ecc. L’Otetea invece risolve bene le difficolté dei brani voltati da lui in fran- 
cese (op. cit., cap. 1). In quanto alla Bertrand, se la cava abbastanza bene anch’essa: 
Pensées et portraits de Francois Guichardin (Parigi: Ediz. Denoél e Steele, 1933), pp. 130- 
136. 
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ad espugnar terre ed a patir disagie la loro abitudine di viver con poco—* 
doti che si palesano specie nella guerra per la ricuperazione del ducato di 
Urbino.® Avendo avuto |’occasione di sperimentarli nelle guerre d’Italia, 
il Fiorentino li trova avari, rapaci, crudeli, libidinosi, frodolenti, simula- 
tori ed insolenti.*’ Quante volte gli accade nella Storia di prendersela con 
le loro arti, fraudi, insidie e simulazioni! Rattiene appena il risentimento 
per le loro immanit4 durante il sacco di Prato (1512) e quello di Roma 
(1527), ove le loro sfrenatezze non rispettarono distinzioni né di sesso né 
di etd né di abito.®* S’indugia ad esporre la loro eccessiva licenza durante 
il tempo della loro occupazione della Lombardia in seguito alla vittoria di 
Pavia (1525). Insiste sulle tristi condizioni del popolo milanese dovute 
alle taglie imposte loro dal crudele Antonio de Leyva e alle rapine e 
ferocie dei soldati spagnoli—procedimenti che pur troppo servirono 
d’esempio alle stesse soldatesche italiane.5* Paolo Giovio, che é in genere 
meno severo del Guicciardini nei suoi giudizt, rileva anche lui la crudelté, 
l’ingordigia e la rapacita dell’esercito spagnolo,® ma pur bisogna aggiun- 
gere che né]’uno né l’altro risparmia i soldati francesi e tedeschi. 

Il primo comandante spagnolo giudicato nella Storia é il celebre Con- 
salvo. Il Guicciardini attribuisce il suo appellativo di gran capitano alla 
“jattanza spagnuola’’; il che suscita lo sdegno di patriottici cronisti 
d’Aragona quali Gerénimo Zurita e Pedro Abarca.* In genere perd egli 
non trova nulla da riprendere nel carattere e nell’agire del valoroso con- 
dottiero.” In quanto all’ingratitudine di Ferdinando verso il suo suddito 
leale, il Fiorentino non la trova strana, anzi la giustifica facendo appello 
alla ragion di stato in questo modo nelle Considerazioni sopra i “‘Discorsi” 
del Machiavelli: ‘‘non si chiama ingrato quello principe che provede che 
chi l’ha beneficato non lo possa offendere, e di godersi lui quello che ha 
acquistato per mezzo suo.’ Quanto siam lontani dall’opinione del Pres- 


5 Storia d’Italia, a cura di C. Panigada (Bari: G. Laterza, 1929), m1, 158, 190; rv, lib. 
xl passim e p. 326; v, 101; Scritti politici e ricordi, a cura di R. Palmarocchi (Bari: G. La- 
terza, 1933), pp. 84-86, 96, 100-101, 122, 164, 167, (in questo volume si trovano i discorsi 
politici). 56 Storia d’ Italia, rv, lib. xm1. 

57 Tbid., 1, 69; m1, 157, 230-231; 1v, 309; v, 44-52; ecc. Cfr. Scritti politici e ricordi, pp. 
124, 183, 188. 

58 Tbid., 11, 230-231 (il sacco di Prato); v, 140-142 (il sacco di Roma; qui perd il Guic- 
ciardini se la prende con la barbarie tedesca ancor pid che con l’ingordigia spagnola). 

59 Tbid., v, 42-52, 196-197. 

6° P. Giovio, Le vite del Gran Capitano e del marchese di Pescara, volgarizzate da L. Do- 
menichi, a cura di C. Panigada (Bari: G. Laterza, 1931), pp. 128, 143, 273-274, 377. 

61 Storia d’Italia, 1, 177. A onor del vero, bisogna aggiungere perd che lo stesso Guic- 
ciardini (Joc. cit.) ammette che pid tardi Consalvo doveva meritare tal lode per le sue pre- 
clare vittorie. Per la critica dello Zurita (ripetuta dal Prescott e dal Lafuente), vedi Luciani, 
op. cit., pp. 154-155. 62 Tbid., specie, 11, passim. 

8 Scritti politici e ricordi, p. 37. 
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cott, del Lafuente e dello stesso Machiavelli! I] Giovio invece sembra 
voler discolpare in parte Ferdinando coll’ attribuire la disgrazia di Con- 
salvo agl’invidiosi e maligni cortigiani, che non cessavano di calunniarlo 
presso il re. Perd tali tentativi di discolpa non riescono se non a rimpic- 
ciolire la figura del Cattolico! 

Il capitano dell’esercito imperiale che diviene il vero bersaglio della 
critica del Guicciardini é quel nobile di origine spagnola, il marchese di 
Pescara. Non pud non ammettere il gran coraggio e l’abilita guerresca di 
costui nella giornata di Pavia ed in altre fazioni, ma condanna recisa- 
mente il suo procedere ambiguo nella congiura (1525) di Girolamo Mo- 
rone contro Carlo V.® Lo sdegno dell’Italiano per questo tradimento 
non ancora abbastanza comprovato, gli fa pronunciare questo severo 
giudizio: “Capitano certamente di valore grande, ma che con artifici e 
simulazioni sapeva assai favorire e augumentare le cose sue. I] medesimo, 
altiero insidioso maligno, senza alcuna sinceritaé, e degno, come spesso 
diceva desiderare, di avere avuto per patria pi presto Spagna che 
Italia.’’*? Parole queste che dispiacquero forte ad alcuni Spagnoli fra i 
quali Fernando de Herrera. Eppure lo storico inglese Martin Hume non 
esita ad affermare che il focolare del Machiavellismo non fu I’Italia ma la 
Spagna.*8 

Il Guicciardini ha molto meno da dire sul conto di Carlo V che non su 
quello di Ferdinando. Nel discorso politico no. XIV, quando ragiona 
delle pretensioni dell’Imperatore sull’Italia, dichiara le sue pratiche 
“piene di contempto, di fraude, di inganni.’®® Sospetto gli é il suo con- 
tegno dopo il sacco di Roma e la cattura di Clemente VII. Infatti il 
Fiorentino lo accusa di aver voluto che il pontefice fosse tratto in I- 
spagna—ipotesi vivamente contrastata da Prudencio Sandoval, Filippo 
IV, e pit recentemente da Modesto Lafuente.” 

Come fine a quest’indagine crediamo opportuno di riprodurre il ri- 
tratto di Ferdinando il Cattolico, ormai il ritratto tradizionale e definitivo 


4 Prescott, op. cit., m1, 293, 377-381, 397; M. Lafuente, Historia general de Espanta, 2* ed. 
(Madrid: D. Chaulie, 1869), x, 318-345 passim; Machiavelli, Tutte le opere, a cura di G. 
Mazzoni e M. Casella (Firenze: G. Barbéra, 1929), p. 97 (Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di 
Tito Livio, lib. 1). Il Machiavelli si giova di quest’esempio per dimostrare che il principe 
é pid ingrato del popolo. 85 P. Giovio, op. cit., pp. 150, 159-161. 

66 Storia d’Italia, rv, 310-312, 318-321. A questa condanna c’é da contrapporre il ter- 
giversare servile del Giovio, secondo il quale il Pescara, dopo avere rivelato a Carlo V la 
trama del complotto, usd “una onorata simulazione” nel tener sospesi gli animi del papa e 
degli altri principi italiani a cui faceva sperare che si sarebbe presto dato effetto alla con- 
giura: cfr. Giovio, op. cit., pp. 459-460. 87 Storia d’ Italia, 1v, 324. 

68 M. Hume, Spain, Its Greatness and Decay (1474-1788) (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1898), 
p. 10. 89 Scritti politici e ricordi, p. 182. 

70 Storia d’Italia, v, 156. Vedi Luciani, op. cit., pp. 154-155; Lafuente, op. cit., x1, 424. 
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della storia.”! Pochi sono i personaggi che il Guicciardini conobbe si a 
fondo. I diciannove mesi passati da lui quale oratore alla corte di Spagna 
gli diedero l’occasione di osservare la condotta politica del sovrano spa- 
gnoloe di subirne il fascino personale. Molte delle sue opere attestano la 
veritad di quest’asserzione. La Relazione mette in iscena un re savio, se- 
cretissimo, paziente, dedito al giuoco, osservatore degli uffici e delle ceri- 
monie diverse della fede. Inoltre, questo monarca, sebben senza lettere, 
si manifesta affabile con tutti, dimodoché a chiunque riescono facili le 
udienze. A questa “umanita” e agli onori che rende agli ambasciatori fa 
fede anche il carteggio della Legazione.” Il Cattolico ha fama di essere 
avaro, di non osservare le promesse fatte e di sapere simulare pit degli 
altri uomini, ma il nostro autore dubita della verita ditale opinione, perché 
ad uomo savio come Ferdinando vien ‘‘quasi sempre adosso el sospetto 
che si governi con arte, e ritiri, sanza respetto di altri, tutte le cose alli 
interessi sua; e pure spesso simili carichi sono fallaci.”’* Queste riserve 
mancano tuttavia nelle lettere, in una delle quali rivela al padre Piero 
che alla corte “si va solo drieto allo utile sanza rispetto di cosa alcuna,” 
ed in un’altra riferisce ai Dieci che ivi le cose “‘si governano secretamente 
e con molta arte, in forma che gli é quasi impossibile intendere gli in- 
trinsechi per verita se non a loro posta; e molte volte pubblicano il con- 
trario di quello che gli hanno in animo.” ** A Jacopo Salviati poi confessa 
che il re ed il suo segretario Almazan “‘sanno dissimulare le voglie loro 
estraordinarie, e cuoprirle con colore di onest4 meglio che alcuno altro.’’® 
Quest’arte é palese per altro nella rassegna delle varie udienze concesse 
al nostro oratore, nel suo racconto dell’invasione di Navarra, e neile 
pratiche riferite nella Storia. La Relazione insiste sulla fortuna di Ferdi- 
nando, a cui non mancarono quasi mai pretesti di colorare le sue imprese 
con giusti titoli, massime la scusa di difendere lo stato spirituale e tem- 
porale della Chiesa. Cosi avvenne per le conquiste di Granada e di Na- 
varra, se non per la conquista di Napoli ove gli mancd “colore.’’* Dallo 
stesso carteggio risalta che il monarca aveva sempre |’interesse del Papato 
sulle labbra. Nella Storia il Fiorentino, giudicando secondo il dualismo di 
virtt e fortuna, si esprime cosf: “e, ove manifestamente appari congiunta 
la fortuna con la industria, copri quasi tutte le sue cupidita sotto colore di 
onesto zelo della religione e di santa intenzione al bene comune.”’”” In 


71 Questo ritratto é in complesso conforme a quelli del Prescott e del Lafuente (op. cit., x 
passim) ed é indubbiamente pit completo di quelli del Machiavelli (J/ Principe, cap. xx1) 
e dell’Altamira—The Cambridge Medieval History (New York: Macmillan, 1936), vim, cap. 
xv sulla Spagna (1412-1516), pp. 495-497. 

72 Scritti autobiografici e rari, pp. 138-139; Opere inedite, v1, passim, specie pp. 95, 169. 

8 Ibid., p. 138. ™4 Opere inedite, loc. cit., pp. 162, 172. % Tbid., p. 239. 

% Scritti autobiografici e rari, p. 139. 77 Storia d'Italia, 111, 383. 
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tal modo l’impressiond quest’abilita che ne ripete l’idea nel ricordo no. 
142. La cauta politica del sovrano gli ispira due altri ricordi (no. 77 e no. 
105).7* Insomma il Guicciardini non ammird forse nessuno quanto lui; 
anzi gli stessi difetti di simulazione e d’inosservanza della propria parola 
vengono considerati tali solo quando, vestendo i panni dello storico, egli 
assume un atteggiamento morale, cristiano. Ma giudicando il politico 
amorale, lo udiamo augurare: ‘‘Piaccia a Dio prosperarlo [il re], ché in 
verita é uomo che ha grandissime parti e buona intenzione; e se mancassi 
lui, questo paese [la Spagna] diventerebbe tutto in otto giorni una spe- 
lunca di ladri.’’”* Quanta fede manifesta per un solo individuo e quanta 
sfiducia per tutto un popolo! Qual periodo migliore di questo per rias- 
sumere il suo giudizio sulla Spagna e per mostrare quanto il Fiorentino 
fosse tipico figlio del Rinascimento! 
VINCENT LUCIANI 
College of the City of New York 


18 Scritti politici e ricordi, pp. 318, 301, 307. Questi ricordi no. 142, 77, e 105 sono della 
seconda serie nell’edizione Palmarocchi e corrispondono a quelli della prima serie nell’edi- 
zione Canestrini. 79 Opere inedite, loc. cit., p. 226. 
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LIII 
DID DU BELLAY KNOW PINDAR? 


HE opinion of scholars who have dealt with this question reveals an 
interesting, if somewhat reluctant, evolution. This opinion has held 
that Du Bellay did not know Pindar, that if one or two of his odes are 
cast into Pindaric form, the resemblance does not go beyond externals,! 
and that if a reminiscence of Pindar may occasionally be found in a 
metaphor or in a poetic movement, this is merely a reflection of the pro- 
found influence of Ronsard upon Du Bellay.? 
It is not difficult to understand how this opinion might have arisen. 
Du Bellay abounds in passages which have proved to be snares for the 
feet of the incautious: 


O si l’art Escrivain . 
De Ronsard Suyvre l’zlle 

Si bien j’eusse, Immortelle 

Que je peusse Sans la mer 

Du Thebain Surnommer.? 


Such a passage might be taken as conclusive evidence that Du Bellay 
thought himself unequal to the task of following Ronsard in his flight 
through the Pindaric firmament.‘ The impression gained from reading 
such a strophe would assuredly be much strengthened by lines like the 
following: 


La France n’avoit qui peust, 
Que toy, remonter de chordes 
De la Lire le vieil fust, 

Ou bravement tu accordes 
Les douces Thebaines odes.§ 


1 Henri Chamard, ‘“‘L’Invention de |’Ode,”” RH LF (1899), p. 47; cf., by the same author, 
Joachim du Bellay (Lille, au siége de l’Université, 1900), pp. 58, 216, 519; and Histotre de la 
Pléiade (Paris: Didier, 1939), 1, 304. See also M. Chamard’s edition of the Euvres poétigues 
de Du Bellay (Paris: Cornély, 1908-1931), v, 317, note 1, and 348, note 2. 

2 Marcel Raymond, “Ronsard et Du Bellay,” RHLF (1924), p. 582; cf. M. Raymond’s 
L’Influence de Ronsard sur la poésie frangaise (1550-1585), 2 vol. (Paris: E. Champion, 
1927), 1, 105 and 119. 3 Ed. Chamard, v, 258, 130 ff. 

«If we must beware even of prose (indeed, of historical prose), how much more careful 
ought we to be of the manner in which we deduce historical fact from a page of poetry! 
“Montaigne avait dit de son style: ‘Que le gascon y aille, si le francais ne peut.’ On l’a cru 
sur parole, et Victor Cousin, qui toutefois avait dé lire Montaigne, écrivait: ‘Le style de 
Montaigne, piquant mélange de gascon, etc.’ Nous savons aujourd’hui combien il y a de 
mots gascons dans Montaigne. Sept. II su‘fisait de les compter.” Petit de Julleville, Preface 
to the Lexique de Ronsard of L. Mellerio (Paris: Plon, 1895), p. vii. 

6 Ed. Chamard, rv, 46, 73 ff. Cf. m1, 83, 157 ff. 
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This impression must reach the plane of certainty when we read: 


Si je voulois suyvre Pindare, 
Qui en mille discours s’egare 
Devant que venir a son poinct, 
Obscur je brouillerois ceste Ode 
De cent propos: mais telle mode 
De louange ne me plaict point.® 


And yet these lines occur in the very ode which, of all those written by 
Du Bellay, is most indubitably steeped in the influence of Pindar, not 
merely formally, but in respect of its intellectual content; and not 
through the mediation of Ronsard’s Pindaric odes, but in complete inde- 
pendence of them. 


Our study of the ‘Ode au Prince de Melphe’” could not be better in- 
troduced than by the words of Du Bellay himself: 


Chante moy ces odes, incongnues encor’ de la Muse francoyse, d’un luc bien 
accordé au son de la lyre grecque et romaine: et qu’il n’y ait vers, ou n’aparoisse 
quelque vestige de rare et antique erudition. Et quand a ce, te fourniront de 
matiere les louanges des dieux et des hommes vertueux, le discours fatal des 
choses mondaines, la solicitude des jeunes hommes, comme |’amour, les vins 
libres, et toute bonne chere.® 


Either Du Bellay must be accused of idleness of purpose in the composi- 
tion of the Deffence, or else we must attribute considerable weight to his 
call for the assimilation of ‘“‘rare et antique erudition.”” And what would 
be more natural than that Du Bellay, in his greatest effort in the Pindaric 
style,® should attempt to incorporate some of the images, poetic move- 
ments, and thoughts of Pindar himself? As to Du Bellay’s “declaration of 
independence” from Pindar, an attitude of this sort seems to become in- 
evitable at a given moment in many intellectual relationships, when an 
individual has drawn from the temporary object of his admiration all of 
the sustenance that he is by nature capable of receiving. Secondly, a 
comparison of this passage from Du Bellay’s theoretical work with the 


6 Tbid., v, 350, 37 ff. 

7On Antonio Caracciolo, Prince of Melfi, see the thesis of Joseph Roserot de Melin, 
Antonio Caracciolo, Evégue de Troyes, (1515?-1570) (Paris: Letouzey, 1923), especially 
Part I, Chapter VI. Caracciolo was a man of considerable cultural gifts, particularly as a 
poet, and, if Du Bellay’s express words may be taken at their face value, as a musician 
as well. Cf. ed. Cham., v, 357, Pause X and note 2. 

8 Ed. Cham., Deffence, pp. 208 ff. 

° Cf. Raymond, Infiuence de Ronsard, p. 119. It is significant that Robert de la Haye 
couples the name of Du Bellay with that of Ronsard in applying to them the expression 
“fratres Pindaridas.” See ed. Cham., tv, 178, note 1. 
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lines from the “Ode au Prince de Melphe”’ which follow, reveals how he 
realized in practice the principle of eulogy which he believed to be the es- 


sential matter of the ode: 


Car si je loué (23) ta faconde, [27] 

110 Ta grace a nulle autre seconde 
Veut estre assize au rang premier: 
Et si ta doctrine (25) je loiie, (23) 
Ton sens (24) naturel ne m’advoiie 
Que je le laisse le dernier. 


115 Si je veux loiier (23) ta richesse, (1) 
Ta suffisance [2] & ta largesse [5] 
Demandent le premier honneur. 
Et si ton bon-heur (4) je publie, 
Ta prudence [24] veut que je die 

120 Qu’elle est cause de ce bon-heur. (4) 


Si ta gravité [24] je vante, (23) 

Ta douceur veut que je chante 

Son merite: & si je veux 

Loiier (23) ton Royal (13) lignage 
(15) 

125 Ton plus que Royal (13) courage 

(26) 

Dit qu’il est plus genereux. 


Si ta grandeur [1]-[2] je mets en 
compte, 

Ta modestie [3] qui n’a honte 

D’honnorer un moindre que sov, 

130 Veult estre de ceste partic, 

Et dit que par la modestie [3] 

Se cognoist la grandeur [1]-[2] d’un 
Roy. (13)° 


To these lines must be added the following from the same ode: 


La" d’une Musique fournie [18] 
Nous orrons la doulce harmonie (22)- 
[18] 


Nul mieulx que luy scait la maniere 

De rendre une ame prisonniere 

Au bruit de cent accords divers: ... 
[18]}-{22}-{27]}* 





We can hardly fail to notice the unusual manner in which he has realized, 
particularly in the first of these passages, the principle of eulogy which 
he believed essential to the ode: the lines are characterized by a sustained 
pairing of qualities attributed to the subject, Caracciolo. 

This causes us to turn to Ronsard’s “Ode de la Paix” addressed to 
Henri II on the occasion of the signing of the peace with England in 1550. 
De la clarté qui lui defaut. 

O Roi (13) par destin ordonné [6] 

Pour commander seul a la France, 
Certénement Dieu t’a donné [6] 

Ce double honneur des ton enfance. (7) 


Toute roiauté (13) qui dedaigne 
L’humble vertu pour sa compaigne (3) 
Souvent dresse le front trop haut: 
Et de son heur (4) outrecuidée 
Court vague, sans estre guidée 


10 Ed. Cham., v, 354 f. The numeration of French and Greek passages is intended to 
simplify the process of comparing the texts analytically, and of criticizing the validity of 
the attributions. Numerals enclosed in parentheses indicate closer approximations in sig- 
nificance to the Greek text than numerals enclosed in brackets. Italics show the limits of 
reference of a given number. 

4 In the company of Caracciolo, who is represented as performing on the lute. 

#2 Ed, Cham., v, 357, 181 f.; 358, 199 ff. 
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Ta majesté de méme sorte 

S’etudie affin qu’elle porte 

Les siennes au haut de leur mieus. 

Aussi mainte felicité 

Toi, Roi (13) des peuples, [14] environne, 
(12) 

Lequel (9) (apres la longue horreur 

De Mars vomissant sa fureur, [10] 

Et l’Apre venin de sa rage 

Sur ton pais noirci d’orage) 

Par |’effort d’un bras souverain, 

A fait ravaller [8] la tempeste, (10) 


Et ardre alentour de ta teste 
Un air plus tranquille & serain. [8] 


Tousjours le sage se travaille 

Doubler les dons que Dieu lui baille, 
Et les vertus qu’il a des Cieus: [11] 

Toi seigneur de mainte cité (14) 

Qui se courbe sous ta couronne. 

Des long tens tu fus honoré 

Comme seule prince (13) decoré 

Des biens & des vertus ensemble [16] 

Que le destin (4) en un t’assemble: [16]" 


These lines, like those of Du Bellay, are notable for the marked prom- 
inence of the motif of paired qualities. To be sure, the development here 
is not so pedestrian, but the presence of the same theme in the passage 
from Ronsard is unmistakable. Observe how roiauté (13) and humble 
vertu (3) are paired for contrast in the first two lines; how the motif ap- 
pears again in the expression double honneur in the tenth line; how it is 
raised to the status of a principle in the nineteenth and twentieth lines; 
and how in the last two lines it is implied in the very notion of that unity 
which destiny has imposed on the companion qualities of the king.” 
From an examination of these two excerpts it would appear that Du 
Bellay had taken one of Ronsard’s themes and given it a more highly 
developed, if somewhat more monotonous, structural expression. 

This belief must yield, however, before a careful confrontation of the 
three passages in French with the relevant lines of the fifth Pythian ode, 
composed by Pindar in honor of Arcesilas of Cyrene on the occasion of 
the victory by the latter in the chariot race: 

‘O rdodros (1) edpveberys, (2) 
bray Tis GpeTa Kexpapmevoy xabapéa (3) 
Bpornovos avnp worpou (4) rapaddvtos, aitoy avayn 


moNbdidov éxeérav. (5) 
5 & Oedpop’ ’Apxecida, (6) 


18 Ed. Laumonier, m1, pp. 3 ff. The reference is to the critical edition of the Euvres com- 
plétes de Pierre de Ronsard by Paul Laumonier. Ten volumes have appeared at Paris since 
1914, the first six published by Hachette, the last four by Droz. 

1 May one compare line 246 of Du Bellay’s ode: Au double luy retournera? 

18 Ronsard’s pursuit of the motif does not cease with this prelude of the “Ode de la 
Paix.” It is taken up again, very much in the style of Pindar, after the mythical portion of 
the ode has been developed. Cf. the expression Ta vieille jeunesse (411), in which a pairing 
of moral qualities is implied; eguité (423) and its correlate peché (426); and in the last line 
of the poem, where its position cannot fail to give great prominence to the motif, the phrase 


Pune& ... Vautre gloire. 
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ob roi vw (1) Kduras (7) 
aidvos axpav Babuidwy azo (7) 
ovv evdotia (3) weravicen 
éxate xpooapyatov Kaoropos* 
10 evdiay (8) ds (9) werd xetuépiov SuBpov (10) reav 
katabooe paxapay éoriav. (8) 


godol 5€ To. KaddLov (11) 

deporte kal Trav Oedcdorov Siva. (11) 

oe 5’ épxdpuevor év dixg (3) words SABos (1) dudiweverac’ (12) 
15 70 peév, Ste Baordeds (13) 

éool weyaday rodiwv, (14) 

éxer ovyyer7s (15) 

6PParpu0ds aldowrarov yépas (16) 


TEG TOTO puyvipevov dpevi’ (16)* 


Wide is the power (2) of wealth, (1) whene’er it is wedded with stainless honor, (3) 
wealth that a mortal man receiveth at the hands of Destiny, (4) and taketh to 
his home as a ministrant that bringeth him many friends. (5) 


O blest of heaven! Arcesilas! (6) From the first steps of thy famous life (7) thou dost 
indeed seek for that wealth, and fair fame withal, by the help of Castor of the 
golden chariot, who, (9) after the wintry storm, (10) sheddeth beams of calm upon 
thy happy hearth. (8) 


They that are noble bear with a fairer grace even the power that is given of God; (11) 
and thou, while thou walkest in the straight path, hast prosperity in abundance 
around thee. (12) First, as thou art a king over mighty cities, (13)—(14) the eye of 
thy ancestry (15) looketh on this as a meed most fit for reverence, when wedded to a 
soul like thine; . . .(16) 


Here we may observe what is undoubtedly the point of origin of the 
tendency in the passages of both French poets to arrange in pairs the 
qualities they attribute to their subjects. The theme of the prelude to the 
fifth Pythian, which we have just quoted, is, as Gildersleeve has pointed 
out,!” “the power of prosperity (1) paired with honor (3) under the bless- 
ing of Fortune (4) ...”® Thus in the first and second lines rAofros (1) is 
paired with dper@ (3); this is repeated in lines six to eight, where viv (1) 


16 Pyth. v, 1 ff. Greek texts and translations, which are reprinted by permission of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard University, are taken from The Odes of Pindar, by Sir 
John Sandys (London: Heinemann, 1930). It will be noted that no attempt is made in the 
present article to determine whether Du Bellay’s imitations of Pindar are based upon the 
original Greek, upon a Latin text, or upon recollections of Dorat’s lectures on Pindar. 

17 Pindar, The Olympian and Pythian Odes (New York, 1890), p. 306. 

18 Fortune=heur (line 4 of Ronsard’s text) =bon-heur (lines 118 and 120 of Du Bellay’s 
text) =fortuna prospera, Ioannes Rumpel, Lexicon Pindaricum (Leipzig: Teubner, 1894), 
s. 0. wérpos (line 3 of Pindar’s text). 
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refers to rdodros (1), and ebdotia (3) is the parallel of aperg (3); it is heard 
again in line fourteen where dixg (3) and dos (1) maintain the same dual 
thread of thought; and occurs once more, in a modified form, in the bal- 
ancing of yépas in line eighteen with re@ . . . @pevi in line nineteen. 

This passage from the fifth Pythian provides the full provenance of 
konsard’s lines, which clearly follow those of Pindar with a considerable 
degree of fidelity. But it does not provide us with the full source of the 
passage in Du Bellay. in order to find this we must turn to the end of Pin- 
dar’s ode: 

Tov év dovdg vewv (17) 
apéme. (17) xpvodopa PoiBov ariev, (18) 
105 éxovra v0wvibev 
7d KadXivixov (19) AuTHpLov (20) daravay (21) 
pédos xapiev. (22) &vdpa xeivoy éravéovts (23) ovveroi. 
Aeyouevov Epéw" 
Kpéooova peéev adixias 
110 voov (24) dépBerar 
yrdooav (25) re Oapoos (26) 5€ ravirrepos 
év dpview aieros ErXero* 
aywvias 5’, épxos olov, abévos* 
év te Moicator rotavds ad patpos didas .. . (27) 


Meet it is that, amid the minstrelsy of youths, (17) he should proclaim the praise of 
golden-lyred A pollo, (18) now that he receiveth from Pytho the gracious song (22) 
that is the victor’s [19] guerdon (20) for all cost. (21) That hero is praised (23) by 
the prudent. I shall only say what is said by others. He cherisheth a mind (24) 
and a tongue (25) that are beyond his years; in courage (26) he is a like a broad- 
winged eagle among birds, while his might in athlete-contests is a very tower of 
strength; and, even from his mother’s lap, he hath soared among the Muses . . . (27) 


This set of texts presents us with the following dilemma: on the one 
hand, Ronsard’s lines seem to be so much more clearly inspired by Pin- 
dar, that we might be justified in coming to the conclusion that Du Bel- 
lay was imitating Ronsard immediately, and Pindar at one remove; and 
on the other hand, we find an entire passage in Du Bellay’s ode which 
appears to be derived from Pindar, and which has no parallel in the ode 
of Ronsard. But the contradiction is more apparent than real, as a closer 
study of the texts will make clear. 

The selection from Ronsard is indeed, so far as it goes, a closer imita- 
tion of Pindar than that of Du Bellay. But what contributes a great deal 
toward creating this difference is the contrast between the consecutive na- 
ture of Ronsard’s imitation and the desultory method of Du Bellay’s. In 
reality, as we shall attempt to prove, the latter used a larger number of 


19 Pyth., v, 103 ff. 
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passages from Pythian v than did Ronsard, but this fact is obscured as a 
result of Du Bellay’s having taken what was, formally considered, a 
merely incidental motif in the odes of Pindar and Ronsard, and raised it, 
for the passage in question, into marked structural prominence. A glance 
at the numeration will reveal that this has had the double consequence of 
bringing into juxtaposition lines from the beginning and end of Pindar’s 
ode, and of syncopating most of Pindar’s ideas to fit the new formal re- 
quirements. It is obvious that these procedures in combination tend, es- 
pecially when added to Du Bellay’s normally opaque renderings of Pin- 
dar, to throw the substantive debt of Du Bellay into obscurity, while 
having the contrary effect on the formal debt. 

The student must find his way through achiaroscuro of hints and adum- 
brations of meaning; but broadly speaking, and with all due reservations 
for differences in weight to be assigned in accordance with the potentially 
infinite contextual subtleties, the probable validity of a given attribution, 
even if it appear tenuous when standing alone, tends to rise in proportion 
to the number of parallels that can be established between the passages 
in question. Moreover, the presence of one or more parallels whose au- 
thenticity is patent to the naked eye has a cogent tendency toward con- 
firming the validity of the other attributions. 

When Du Bellay writes Car si je loué (23) ta faconde !27| he probably 
has in mind éy re Moicaor roravds ard warpos didas (27). The word faconde 
in the sixteenth century meant elegance of language. For Ronsard the 
expression lyrique faconde meant lyric poetry.*® In the present context 
Du Bellay clearly was using the word in the same sense, for Caracciolo 
was a poet of some merit.” It is not difficult to conceive that Du Bellay’s 
eye would be arrested by this line in Pindar, and that he should desire to 
embody in his ode to Caracciolo so apposite a word of praise. But there 
is a corresponding passage in Ronsard’s “‘Ode de la Paix’’: 


Mais le vuide de l’univers 

Est plein de la gloire eternelle 
Qui fait flamber ton pere en elle 
Pour avoir tant aimé les vers.?? 


Verbally these lines are of course closer to the original than those of Du 
Bellay. It is essential to note, however, that if Ronsard had followed the 
sense of Pythian v, he would have addressed this note of praise to Henri 
II himself, for whom the ‘‘Ode de la Paix” was written, and not to Henri’s 
father, Francois I; just as Pindar praises Arcesilas himself for devotion 


2° Mellerio, op. cit., s. v. faconde, p. 101. 
1 See note 7, above. 22 Ed. Laumonier, 11, 34, 483 ff. 
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to the Muses.” It was Francois I, however, who was the great patron of 
the Renaissance in France. Ronsard’s praise was therefore more naturally 
bestowed upon the father than upon the son. Du Bellay, on the other 
hand, does follow in this respect the meaning of Pindar. Caracciolo is 
eulogized for his own gifts as a poet, as Arcesilas is praised by Pindar for 
his cultivation of the Muses. Consequently, the assumption that Du 
Bellay was following Ronsard and not Pindar would tend to favor the 
conclusion that in ignorance of Pindar’s text Du Bellay succeeded in re- 
versing the direction of a deviation by Ronsard, and in restoring the orig- 
inal meaning of the passage in Pindar.” 

Caracciolo was apparently accomplished also as a musician. At any 
rate, Du Bellay devotes the entire tenth Pause of his ode, and part of the 
eleventh,” to an encomium on the abilities of his subject in this domain. 
Here again it appears probable that Du Bellay took his point of departure 
from the passage which occurs at the end of the fifth Pythian,* where 
Arcesilas is represented as invoking Apollo, the god who grants poetic 
inspiration, in the company of his comrades who chant the victory hymn. 
The parallel between the texts of Du Bellay and Pindar, now, therefore, 
possesses a two-fold character: each text praises its subject for poetic 
ability or the love of poetry, and each represents its subject in a musical 
performance, or in the midst of companions so engaged. But Ronsard has 
not made use of the latter idea in his ‘“‘Ode de la Paix.” To be sure, an imi- 
tation of it may be found in the Pindaric ode of Ronsard entitled “La 
Victoire de Francois dé Bourbon,” but in a form which excludes the pos- 
sibility of any influence on the present passage in Du Bellay. Consider 
the following lines of Ronsard: 


Muses ne vaut-il pas mieus [17] 
Que moi harpeur de la gloire 
Aus vieus Bourbons ses aieus 
Je face ouir [18] sa victoire? [19] 


3 Pindar, to be precise, states that the eloquence of Arcesilas was derived from his 
mother. This, however, in no wise affects the course of the argument. 

* It is of course conceivable that Du Bellay used Ronsard’s text and then changed it in 
such a manner that it accidentally conformed more closely to Pindar’s meaning than to 
that of Ronsard. But this involves an hypothesis upon an hypothesis: (1) That Du Bellay 
imitated Ronsard; (2) That at this point he ceased imitating Ronsard, and by chance re- 
produced the meaning of a text with which he was unfamiliar. It seems preferable for the 
moment to point out that such an occurrence is improbable. As the argument proceeds, 
we shall see that there were two other occasions on which Du Bellay was more faithful to 
Pindar than Ronsard. The probability of an accidental restoration of Pindar’s meaning on 
all of these occasions is slight. % The most relevant lines are quoted above, p. 2. 

* Particularly lines 103-107, quoted above. 
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Seule douce [22] recompense (20) 
Des coups & de la depense. . . . (21)*” 


Here the poet advances himself as the appropriate messenger of Francois 
de Bourbon to his departed ancestors. In the fifth Pythian, however, it 
is not the poet who is to perform this function. Indeed, to judge from the 
context, it is far from certain that such an office on behalf of departed 
ancestors is in question; in any case, it is the subject of the ode, Arcesilas, 
who is represented as celebrating his victory amidst the song of his com- 
panions. The significance of Du Bellay’s text is again more truly parallel 
to Pindar’s than that of Ronsard, although the wording of Ronsard’s 
text shows many more particular resemblances to the original. Thus the 
difficulty that we encountered earlier presents itself once more: Du Bel- 
lay, in ignorance of Pindar’s text, could scarcely have twice restored the 
original significance of Pindar’s lines. And to this difficulty we must now 
add another: if Du Bellay did employ this passage of Ronsard, as well as 
the one in praise of Frangois I, in the composition of the ““Ode au Prince 
de Melphe,” then he must accidentally have stumbled upon two closely 
related passages, both imitated from a single ode of Pindar, in two quite 
distinct odes of Ronsard, who is known to have imitated no fewer than 
thirty-nine of the forty-four Pindaric odes that have come down to us 
from antiquity. If, on the other hand, we reject the assumption that Du 
Bellay’s discovery was accidental, we should have to assume that he 
systematically rifled Ronsard’s odes in search for passages taken from 
Pindar’s fifth Pythian. This would involve the further difficulty that Du 
Bellay was able to discover in Ronsard two passages from the same con- 
text of a given ode of Pindar with which he was not familiar. 
Objection may be raised that the passages from the “‘Ode au Prince de 
Melphe”’ which we have thus far discussed are perhaps not very valuable 
for establishing the reality of Du Bellay’s independent knowledge of 
Pindar. For the resemblance between each of them and its putative orig- 
inal is slight, a resemblance in significance rather than in wording, hence, 
one that might easily occur in the absence of any direct influence. As for 
the fact that both in Pindar’s ode and in that of Du Bellay we find that 
the subject is praised for musical as well as poetic interests, is it not true 
that these gifts are by nature closely related, and would consequently 


27 Ed. Lau., 1,87, 73 ff. For the purpose of the discussion the fifth Pythian, as suggested by 
Laumonier, /oc. cit., note 1, has been taken as the source of this passage. But cf. pp. 64 f. 
The Pindaric Odes of Ronsard (Paris, 1937), by the present writer, for a different, but per- 
haps equally probable source. In adopting the suggestion of Laumonier, we accept an 
hypothesis that is less favorable to our position, for if the two French poets followed dif- 
ferent odes of Pindar, our contention would be more easily established that Du Bellay 
imitated Pindar independently of Ronsard. 
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tend to be brought into close relationship in a Pindaric ode, whose very 
function is eulogy of the highest accomplishments of the person ad- 
dressed? 

The cogency of this argument cannot be gainsaid.”* Let us, therefore, 
examine other parallels in which verbal similarities appear to coexist 
with similarities of significance. The first few lines we have quoted from 
the ode of Du Bellay are a case in point. Here we find the poet, true to the 
method he has adopted of pairing the qualities of his subject, balancing 
doctrine (25) against sens (24) and finding much to praise (Jodie) (23) in 
both. It is most probable that the source of this passage is the conclusion 
of the fifth Pythian, where yAdocayv (25) is the parallel of doctrine, véov (24) 
of sens, and éma.véovt: (23) of loiie. But Ronsard, who, as we have seen, has 
also adopted from the fifth Pythian the motif of paired attributes, has 
nowhere in the “‘Ode de la Paix” (or in any other Pindaric ode) made use 
of this instance of the motif. A little further Du Bellay pairs richesse (1) 
and Jargesse [5], apparently in imitation of wAodros (1) in the first line of 
Pythian v and of the idea conveyed by wodiduAov éxéray (5) in the fourth 
line. Ronsard does appear at first blush to have made use of this instance 
of the motif: 


... toi qui est riche 
Toi roi de biens, ne soi point chiche 
De changer ton present au mien. 
Ne te lasse point de donner, 
Et tu verras comme j’acorde 
L’honneur que je promai sonner 
Quant un present dore ma corde.?® 


But this passage has its origin in the first Pythian rather than in the fifth. 
The identity*® between Ne te lasse point de donner and yuh xauve diav 
daravas* leaves no room for doubt on this point. Even on the assumption 
that the opposition between riche and chiche reflects the motif of wealth 
and largess of the fifth Pythian, we find ourselves once more face to face 
with the difficulty of supposing that Du Bellay was able to restore the 
original form of Pindar’s text though he knew only Ronsard’s version. 
For Ronsard is appealing to Henri II for largess in his own behalf, 


*8 With one reservation: It quite overlooks the fact that the coincidence of Du Bellay’s 
treatment of the achievements of Caracciolo both as poet and musician in a manner similar 
to Pindar’s treatment of the accomplishments of Arcesilas, occurs in association with the 
motif of paired qualities which the “Ode au Prince de Melphe”’ appears to have imitated 
from the fifth Pythian. The multiplication of such coincidences increases in something like 
geometrical ratio the probability of their not being really coincidences. 

2? Ed. Lau., m1, 33, 472 ff. 30 Noted by Laumonier, loc. cit., note. 

31 Wax not overweary in thy spending. Pyth. 1, 90. 
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whereas Du Bellay, like Pindar in Pythian v, writes of the wealth and 
liberality of his subject in an entirely disinterested manner. 

But now” Du Bellay brings together from distant parts of the fifth 
Pythian® two qualities which Pindar himself had not thought of pairing, 
namely, lignage (15) and courage (26). Had we found these qualities 
paired in the same way in the “Ode de la Paix” we should have been led 
to wonder, if chronological considerations did not apparently eliminate 
such a possibility, whether in this instance Ronsard had not followed Du 
Bellay’s lead in Pindaric imitation.* Somewhat further Du Bellay praises 
Caracciolo for that magnanimity in virtue of which he is capable D’ion- 
norer un moindre que soi. Although the wording is quite different, it is 
possible that the original of Du Bellay’s line is the injunction of Pindar: 

T@ oe un AaBETW.. . 
directv 6€ Kappwrov éfox’ éraipwr' 
Again, no trace of this passage can be found in Ronsard’s Pindaric odes. 

Even though the reader should feel that the preceding account is not 
without a certain persuasiveness, he may, before accepting our thesis, 
quite justifiably demand, instead of the hints and reasonings we have 
hitherto relied upon, at least one parallel between the “‘Ode au Prince de 
Melphe” and the fifth Pythian that presents ocular, rather than “‘mere- 
ly” rationalized evidence of Du Bellay’s independent knowledge of the 
lyric poet of Thebes. The discovery of such a passage would tend very 
strongly to confirm the validity of our earlier attributions. The following 
lines from the “Ode au Prince de Melphe”’ would, we believe, satisfy the 
most exacting. 

Ta Sirene Sicilienne, 

Terre autrefois jointe 4 la mienne 
Par le noeu du sang Angevin, 
M’invite a chanter avec elle 

De Melphe la gloire immortelle, 
D’un chant qui soit plus que divin. 

2 Lines 124-125. 

%3 Lines 17 and 111. Note the desultory nature of Du Bellay’s imitation. 

% This is precisely the conclusion we are compelled to adopt by a comparison of the 
following texts:—Pindar: Ol. v1, 22-24 and 27; Pyth. m, 10-12; Du Bellay: ed. Cham., rv, 
16, 285-288; Ronsard: ed. Lau., m1, 54, 9-12. An intensive examination of these passages 
leads us to believe that M. Raymond incorrectly assumes that Du Bellay here imitates 
Ronsard (Influence de Ronsard, p. 111 and note 3), and to question M. Laumonier’s chro- 
nology, based on the same assumption, for the “Hymne Triumphal sur le Trepas de Mar- 
guerite de Valois,” whence the passage from Ronsard is cited. For M. Laumonier’s argu- 
ment see ed. cit., 11, 55, note 4, end. This material has been presented by the writer in 
“Ronsard Imitator of Du Bellay,’” S. P., xxxvut (1941), 165-187. 

% Therefore . . . do not forget to love, above all thy comrades, Carrhotus (the charioteer 
who drove the victorious team). Pyth, v, 23 and 26. 
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Le lien de |’amitié saincte, 

Qui tient si sainctement estreinte 
Ton ame 4 ce grand Cardinal,™* 
Dont le nom si fameux je porte, 
Ceste amitié me convie 
D’immortalizer ta vie. . 2” 


The corresponding passage in Pindar’s fifth Pythian is as follows: 


76 5” éuov yaptev 
ard XLarapras Ernparov Kdéos" 
dOev yeyevvapévor 
txovro Onpavée d&res Alyetiat, 
éuol marépes, ob Pedy rep, GAAa potpa Tis Eyer" 
moNvOuTov Epavov 
évOev avadetduevor, 
“AmoNXor, TEG, 
Kapvni’, év dari oeBivouev 
Kupavas ayaxtipévay rods 


But mine it is to sing of the dear glory that cometh from Sparta, whence sprang 
the Aegeidae, my own forefathers, who, not without the gods, but led by some 
providence divine, once went to Thera, whence it was that we have received the 
festal sacrifice in which all have part, and, in thy banquet, O Carneian Apollo, 
we honor the nobly built city of Cyrene. 


In this passage, as the scholiast informs us, Pindar strives to link his own 
ancestry as closely as possible with that of Arcesilas, king of Cyrene.*® He 
did not have very frequent recourse to this device.*° Consequently, we 
may be confident in believing that Du Bellay was imitating these very 
lines when he wrote the passage last quoted from the ode to Caracciolo. 
As a student of Dorat, who probably taught from the scholia as well as 
from the text of Pindar,“’ Du Bellay might well have been familiar with 
this remark of the scholiast, which throws so much light on Pindar’s im- 
mediate purpose, and illuminates, at so great a distance, even the text of 
the French poet. Moreover, it is perhaps permissible to infer from other 
sources in the writings of Du Bellay that he was familiar with the present 
passage in the fifth Pythian, for he twice refers to the worship of Apollo 


% Cardinal Jean Du Bellay. 37 Ed. Cham., v, 349, 19 ff. 88 Pyth. v, 72 ff. 

39 gorw obv 76 ray toroviacpevor Th Twidpy Gore dettar abrov ovyyerh Aaxedarpovluy xal 
Kupvaluv, obrw 5é xal rod vexndédpov. It is of the utmost consequence to Pindar to show that 
he is related to the Lacedemonians and the Cyrenaeans, and thus also to the victor (Arcesi- 
las). Scholium on Pyth. v, 74, which is equivalent to verse 96 in the numeration of A. B. 
Drachmann, Scholia vetera in Pindari Carmina (Leipzig: Teubner, 1903-27), 3 vols. 

4° The only other comparable passage in Pindar’s odes is Ol. v1, 84 ff. It is assuredly not 
the source of the present passage in the “Ode au Prince de Melphe.”’ 

“| Cf. The Pindaric Odes of Ronsard by the present writer, pp. 35, 50, 84. 
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in Cyrene,” which is distinctly mentioned by Pindar here, and again in 
line 90. The rarity of this sort of passage in the odes of Pindar, the cor- 
roborating evidence from other poems of Du Bellay, and above all, the 
striking similarity between the lines of the Greek and French texts, unite 
to show a close relationship between the fifth Pythian and the “Ode au 
Prince de Melphe.” Ronsard does not appear to have imitated this pas- 
sage of Pindar either in the “Ode de la Paix,” which of all his Pindaric 
odes reveals the greatest indebtedness to the fifth Pythian,“ or anywhere 
else in these odes.“ 


Thus, on the assumption of Du Bellay’s ignorance of Pindar, and of 
Ronsard’s mediation between the two poets, we should be compelled to 
conclude from a study of a single poem,* the ‘‘Ode au Prince de Melphe”’: 
1) that Du Bellay went to the trouble of collating from the odes of Ron- 
sard all of the passages deriving from the fifth Pythian that he was able 
to discover; 2) that his collation was so thorough that he succeeded in 
finding five of the seven passages which Ronsard, in his Pindaric odes, 
had at one time or another borrowed from the fifth Pythian; 3) that in at 
least three of these instances Du Bellay succeeded in imitating the orig- 
inal more faithfully than did Ronsard; 4) that in pillaging the odes of 
Ronsard for Pindaric texts, he discovered five passages from the fifth 
Pythian alone which Ronsard had never imitated in all of his Pindaric 
odes; and 5) that, most remarkable of all, he was able to do all of these 
things without having any personal knowledge of Pindar’s odes. The 
hypothesis that Du Bellay knew Pindar independently of Ronsard re- 
moves every one of these difficulties. 

Columbia University sonees Saves 

« Ed. Cham., rv, 24, 469, and v, 403, 3. On the worship of Apollo at Cyrene see Luigi 
Pernier’s J] tempio e l’altare di A pollo a Cirene (scavi e studi dal 1925 al 1934). (Bergamo: 
Istituto italiano d’arte grafiche, 1935), p. 132: “Nel santuario @ Apollo Carneo... a lui 
sono dedicati il tempio e il tesoro pid ampi, l’altare pid esteso e pid adorno, il maggior 
numero di anathemata, primizie e decime.” Of course, it is possible that Du Bellay learned 
of the worship of Apollo at Cyrene from the Hymn to A pollo by Callimachus (1, 71-79 and 
95 f.), who was enthusiastically taught at the Collége de Coqueret by Dorat (see M. 
Chamard’s biography of Du Bellay, p. 55), but the evidence seems to indicate the fifth 
Pythian as the probable source. 

“@ Ed. Lau. m1, 3, 1 ff. follows Pyth. v, 1 ff. Ed. Lau. m, 25, 339 f. follows Pyth. v, 45. 
Ed. Lau, 11, 26, 351 ff. follows Pyth. v, 27 f. and 43 f. Ed. Lau. m1, 34, 483 ff. follows Pyth. 
v, 114. Ed. Lau. m1, 34, 485 follows Pyth. v, 45. Ed. Lau. m1, 34, 487 ff. follows Pyth. v, 
117 ff. 

“ Ronsard was indebted to Pythian v, 103 ff. for the passage in ed. Lau., 1, 87, 73 ff., and 
perhaps to lines 45 ff. for the passage in ed. Lau. 1, 62, 11 ff. 

“ The present discussion, whether of Du Bellay or of Pindar, has involved only a single 
ode, the one to Caracciolo or the fifth Pythian. To the task of discussing in detail the full 
relationship between the two poets the writer hopes to return at an early occasion. 
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LIV 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL CONCEPTION OF LOVE IN THE 
ELIZABETHAN AND EARLY STUART DRAMA 


MOTION, according to scientific writers of the Renaissance, is a 

physiological as well as a psychological phenomenon. A passion pro- 
vokes muscular activity in the heart and movements of humors to or 
from the heart. It is accompanied, moreover, by intensification of two of 
the four primary physical qualities: heat, cold, moisture, and dryness. 
Heat and dryness, for instance, are concomitants of anger; an angry man 
is a hot, dry man. A sorrowful or fearful man is a cold, dry man. A desir- 
ous, hopeful, or joyful man is a hot, moist man. Since choler is a hot, dry 
humor, men of choleric complexion, or temperament, are physically pre- 
disposed to anger, and anger is the passion most characteristic of them. 
Since melancholy is a cold, dry humor, melancholy men are naturally 
prone to fear and sorrow. Since blood is hot and moist, sanguine persons 
are naturally inclined to desire, hope, and joy. Phlegmatic men are rela- 
tively passionless, for phlegm is cold and moist and there are no cold and 
moist passions.! 

Erotic love, since it is a species of desire, is a hot and moist (a sanguine) 
passion. The sanguine person is by temperament predisposed to fall in 
love, just as he is predisposed in general to find things pleasing, to desire 
them, to be hopeful, to be joyful. The physiologists associate erotic love 
with blood and with the sanguine complexion for a further reason: Blood 
is ‘the Material cause of seed.’ The sperm is ‘“‘nothing else but Blood, 


1 This paragraph is based on: Philipp Melanchthon, Liber de Anima, Opera, ed. Bret- 
schneider (Halle, 1834-60), xin, 86-87, 126-129; Pierre de la Primaudaye, The French 
Academie, tr. T. B. C. (London, 1618), pp. 455, 466-471; William Vaughan, Approved 
Directions for Healih (London, 1612), p. 110; Thomas Wright, The Passions of the Minde 
in Generall (London, 1630), pp. 34-45; Thomas Walkington, The Optick Glasse of Humors 
(London, 1639), pp. 101-133; F. N. Coeffeteau, A Table of Humane Passions, tr. Edw. 
Grimeston (London, 1621), passim; Edward Edwards, The Analysis of Chyrurgery (London, 
1636), p. 20. (Liber de Anima was first published in 1540, the relevant section of The 
French Academie in 1580[?], Vaughan’s Directions in 1600, Wright’s Passions in 1601, 
Walkington’s Optick Glasse in 1607, Coeffeteau’s Passions in 1619.) See also Ruth L. 
Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare’s Plays (Iowa City, 1927), pp. 78 ff., 
127; Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes: Slaves of Passion (Cambridge, 1930), 
pp. 73-74. 

A large part of the material in this article was gathered while the author was a fellow in 
the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

2 Jacques Ferrand, Erotomania or a Treatise... of Love, or Erotiqgue Melancholy, tr. 
Edmund Chilmead (Oxford, 1640), p. 64. The French original of this work appeared first 
in 1612. 
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made White by the Naturall Heat, and an Excrement of the third Diges- 
tion.’ 


... after the third and last concoction: which is doone in euerie part of the 
bodie that is nourished, there is left some part of profitable bloud, not needefull 
to the partes, ordeyned by nature for procreation, which . . . is woonderfullie 
conueighed and carried to the genitories, where by their proper nature that which 
before was plaine bloud, is now transformed and changed into seede.‘ 


When blood abounds in a body, seed also abounds. Abundance of seed 
causes amorous disposition. 

Moderate indulgence in venery is healthful, for the seed should occa- 
sionally be evacuated; but incontinence is highly injurious. A great deal 
of blood goes into the generation of a very small quantity of seed. The 
loss of seed ‘“‘harmeth a man more, then if hee should bleed forty times as 
much.’ “‘And this is the cause why such as vse immederate Venus, be 
short liued, and as the Sparowes, through incontinencie consume-them- 
selues.””? Loss of blood seems a very serious matter to the Renaissance 
physiologist. The primary qualities of a living body, he believes, are heat 
and moisture, qualities residing in the blood. The body is naturally en- 
dowed at birth with a certain quantity of heat and moisture, and this 
quantity gradually diminishes throughout life. Aging is a process of cool- 
ing and drying.* Immoderate expenditure of blood hastens age and death. 

A large quantity of blood in the body, then, produces amorous inclina- 
tions.® “Abundance of Blood of a good temperature, and full of spirits” 


3 [bid., p. 261. The third digestion is the process by which the humors are utilized as 
nutriment. See P. A. Robin, The Old Physiology in English Literature (London, 1911), pp. 
76-77. * Thomas Cogan, The Haven of Health (London, 1589), p. 240. 

5 Tbid., p. 241; Vaughan, Directions, p. 69; Tobias Venner, Via Recta ad Vitam Longam 
(London, 1628), p. 221. Young persons and persons of sanguine complexion, since they 
have blood to spare, can safely indulge more often than others; intemperance is especially 
dangerous to persons of choleric or melancholy complexion (Cogan, Haven, pp. 239-240, 
244; Venner, Via Recta, p. 221). 6 Vaughan, Directions, p. 70. 

7 Cogan, Haven, p. 242. “‘Facit . . . ad vitae longitudinem atque robur, Veneris paruus 
usus; namque plurimum in ea effunditur ex arteriali illo sanguine atque purissimo spiritu, 
quod his indigeat generatio, propter quam Venus ipsa constituta est.”—Hieronymi Car- 
dani .. . de Subtilitate Libri X XI (Basel, 1554), p. 363. See also Aristotle, De Longitudine 
et Brevitate Vitae, 466». 

§ See André du Laurens, A Discourse of the Preservation of the Sight, tr. Richard Surphlet 
(London, 1599; Shakespeare Association Facsimiles, 1938), p. 170; Cogan, Haven, p. 192; 
Walkington, Optick Glasse, pp. 64-65. Cf. Aristotle, De Longitudine et Brevitate Vitae, 
4668. 

® One occasionally reads that choler, another hot humor, makes men amorous: Batman 
uppon Bartholome, His Booke De Proprietatibus Rerum (London, 1582), fol. 32%; Ferrand, 
Erotomania, p. 241. Some writers say that flatuous melancholic humors have the same 
effect: Timothy Bright, A Treatise of Melancholie (London, 1586; Publications of the 
Facsimile Text Society, 1940), p. 176; Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. 
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is a “Cause of Love.’ Of all complexions, therefore, the sanguine is 
“most enclined to Venus, by reason of abundance of bloud, hoat and 
moyst.’” Although sanguine men are blessed with many virtues, they 
are “tainted with” one fault, ‘‘and that is, (by reason of that lively 
abounding humor) they are somewhat too prone to Venery.’’” Those of 
sanguine complexion ‘“‘are most capable of loue,’’ for ‘“‘the bounty of the 
liuer whereas the blood is framed, induceth to loue.’’* Youth is the age 
at which man is most sanguine. Sanguine men, says Robert Burton, “are 
soon caught, young folks most apt to love.’ Youths “are hot and fiery 
by reason of the blood which boyles in their veines; and what they once 
desire they affect with vehemency. Yet they shew this heate more par- 
ticularly in the motions of Loue, whereunto their age which is in the 
flower, giues them a violent inclination.’ 

Whether or not a person is naturally sanguine, he may become amorous 
as a result of diet. The quantity of his blood depends largely upon the 
quantity and character of his food and drink. Some foods and drinks, 
moreover, produce better blood—warmer and livelier blood—than 
others, and the best blood is the most provocative. “‘Venus delights in 
Fulnesse and variety of dainties.’’* Highly nutritive foods are readily 
converted into good blood. These include especially white bread, veal, 
pork, capon, partridge, eggs, potatoes.” Wine is 
a great encreaser of the vitall spirites, and a restorer of all powers and actions of 
the bodie . . . the vine may seeme as it were life: because it greatlie preserueth 
life. And no maruaile, considering that life, as Aristotle affirmeth, standeth 
cheifely in heate and moysture. Which two qualities are the very nature of wine.'® 





A. R. Shilleto (London, 1926-27), m1, 66; Ferrand, Erotomania, pp. 64-66. Blood, how- 
ever, is much more often associated with love than is either choler or melancholy. 

10 Ferrand, Erotomania, p. 64. “Spirits” refers to the vital spirits, or vital spirit, a subtle 
fluid which is the vehicle of the natural heat and is mingled with the arterial blood. There 
are two other kinds of spirit, each with its physiological or psychological functions. See 
Robin, The Old Physiology, pp. 108-114, 139-175. 

1 Cogan, Haven, p. 244. Cf. Ferrand, Erotomania, p. 141. 

12 Walkington, Optick Glasse, p. 117. 

18 Coeffeteau, Passions, p. 551. Cf. pp. 22, 26. Blood is produced in the liver by the second 
digestion (see Batman uppon Bartholome, fol. 29%; Burton, Anatomy, 1, 169; Robin, The Old 
Physiology, pp. 76-77). 1 Anatomy, 11, 66. 

16 Coeffeteau, Passions, pp. 655-656. 16 Ferrand, Erotomania, p. 241. 

17 The curious reader may pursue this subject in any of the many dietaries of the period, 
among which are: Sir Thomas Elyot, The Castel of Helth (London, 1541; Scholars’ Fac- 
similes and Reprints, 1937); Cogan, Haven; Vaughan, Directions; Venner, Via Recta. The 
sanguine foods are those which the authorities describe as hot and moist in various degrees 
These are the very foods which ordinarily they recommend most highly. 

18 Cogan, Haven, pp. 208-209. Cf. Elyot, Castel of Helth, fol. 33°; Vaughan, Directions, 
p. 19; Venner, Via Recta, p. 20. See also M. P. Tilley, “Good Drink Makes Good Blood,” 
MLN, xxxrx (1924), 153-155. 
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Wine ‘maketh fresh and healthie bloud ... it prouoketh venery, and 
maketh women fruitfull.’”"* The sweet wines malmsey and muscatel are 
“very hot,” are very nourishing, and “mightily [cherish] the naturall 
heat.’”° These ‘‘are only for married folkes.’’* 

Idleness and ease result in a redundancy of blood which in an active 
person would be worked off in exercise. Love ‘“‘tyrannizeth in an idle per- 
son.”’ Continence is ‘almost impossible” for those who are “young, for- 
tunate, rich, high-fed, and idle withal.’’” Those persons are especially 
prone to love who “live at ease, and feed high: except by frequent and 
violent Exercise, or Labour, they consume the superfluity of Blood, which 
otherwise would be converted into Seed.” Court life fosters love, for it is 
an easy and idle life, its diet is rich and choice, and it keeps the sexes con- 
tinually together. Love flourishes “in great houses, Princes’ Courts, 
where they are idle in summo gradu, fare well, live at ease, and cannot tell 
otherwise how to spend their time.’ - 


Thus far I have dealt only with the antecedent causes of love. The im- 
mediate cause, of course, is the beloved. Love enters through the eyes. It 
passes thence 


through the veines vnto the liuer, doth suddenly imprint a burning desire to ob- 
taine the thing, which is or seemeth worthie to bee beloued, set teth concupiscence 
on fire . . . the man is quite vndone and cast away, the sences are wandring.. . 
reason is confounded, the imagination corrupted, the talke fond and sence- 
lesse . . .¥8 


Love at first sight is the normal thing if one is physically predisposed. 
Falling in love, especially for a sanguine person, may be a swift and head- 
long process. The damage may be done, moreover, before one has time to 
do anything about it. And once love has entered, “‘all’s utterly lost; 
Actum est de Homine.””* 

Since love is a hot passion, lovers are uncomfortably warm. According 
to one writer, they “are like to them that are rosted by a soft fire.’””’ 
Others speak of fires that are anything but soft. The flames of love, which 
are comparable to the flames of Aetna, scorch “‘the very inwards and 


19 Christopher Wirtzung, Praxis Medicinae Universalis, tr. Jacob Mosan (London, 
1598), p. 783. 20 Venner, Via Recta, pp. 23-24. 21 Vaughan, Directions, p. 20. 

22 Burton, Anatomy, ut, 69. Cf. m1, 62, 67, 70, 117, and Ferrand, Erotomania, p. 249. 
“Paratiores ad id malum esse putantur, qui ingentes iecoris fibras habent, & qui semine 
abundant, ociosam vitam agunt, & delicate uiuunt. Nam & seminis abundantia & otium 
sunt caussa amoris insani.”—Peter van Foreest, Observationum et Curationum Medicinal- 
ium... Libri XXVIII (Frankfort, 1602), p. 352. 

%3 Ferrand, Erotomania, p. 59. Labor, says Bright, cools and dries the body (Treatise, 
p. 248). *% Burton, Anatomy, 1, 119. 2% Du Laurens, Discourse, p. 118. 

% Ferrand, Erotomania, p. 68. 27 La Primaudaye, Academie, p. 491. 
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marrowes, of those that entertaine it into their bosome.’’* The heat may 
be so fierce as to be mortal: “I haue seene a Natomie made of some of 
those that haue dyed of this malady, that had their bowels shrunke, their 
poore heart all burned, their Liuer and Lightes all vaded and consumed, 
their Braines endomaged. ... ’””® 

Let no man call love “the sweete passion or affection, seeing of all 
other miseries, this is the greatest miserie.’*° The “griping griefes” of 
lovers are “‘of all other most painefull: seeing that so many of them do 
willingly runne into the euerlasting paines of hell fire, by cruelly murther- 
ing them selues, that they may thereby escape and rid them from the 
broyling brandes of Cupide.’’™ 

The erotic impulse is overwhelmingly powerful. It impels men head- 
long into folly and evil. If love is directed by reason and if it has social 
and religious sanctions, it is conducive to man’s physical and spiritual 
welfare. But of all the passions (except perhaps anger) it is the strongest 
and most violent and therefore the one most likely to vanquish right 
reason :*” 


when like a wild and vntamed beast it exceedes the bounds of reason, there is no 
misery which it brings not into the world, nor any disorder which it causeth not 
in our liues. It is as it were a fatall source, from whence flow all kinds of horror, 
vncleanenes, adulteries, incests, sacriledges, quarrells, warres, treasons, murders, 
parricides, cruelties, and violences; besides the particular torments it giues vnto 
the soules of such as giue themselues to be surprized, filling them with enuies, 
iealousies, cares, melancholies, terrors, yea and madnesse; drawing them many 
times to despaire, and to do things whereat heauen and earth blush and are 
ashamed.* 

Because of the physical tortures which love inflicts, the mental aberra- 
tions which it causes, and the spiritual calamities which rise from it, the 
physicians and moralists of the Renaissance find it a matter for grave 


28 Robert Henderson, The Arraignement of the Whole Creature (London, 1631), p. 264. 
Cf. Burton, Anatomy, m1, 171. 

29 Pierre Boaistuau, Theatrum Mundi, tr. John Alday (London, 1581), p. 192. Miss 
Anderson quotes this passage. Cf. Burton, Anatomy, 11, 173. 

%° Du Laurens, Discourse, p. 119. 

3! John Bishop, Beautifull Blossomes (London, 1577), fol. 52°. 

® Renaissance ethics is based upon the classical principle that virtue consists in follow- 
ing the dictates of reason. To allow passion to overrule reason is to sin. See Anderson, 
Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare’s Plays, especially pp. 132-143; Campbell, Shake- 
speare’s Tragic Heroes, pp. 63-72, 93-102; Hardin Craig, The Enchanted Glass (New York, 
1936), pp. 116-118, 122 ff., 233-234. The moralists’ denunciations of love appear in com- 
pany with homilies on the other passions and on passion in general. 

% Coeffeteau, Passions, pp. 154-155. Examples of this kind of invective on the subject 
of love are common. See, for instance, Bishop, Blossomes, fol. 50%; Wright, Passions, p. 203: 
Henderson, Arraignement, pp. 258-265; Burton, Anatomy, m1, 54, 177, 213-214. 
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concern. In medical works love is discussed as a brainsickness and is 
placed in company with madness, melancholy, hydrophobia, frenzy. To 
the moralists it is a disease of the soul. Unsatisfied love leads to love 
melancholy,™* for unless a lover is somehow relieved, his physical and 
mental distress will engender melancholic humors.® There are two stages 
of the love malady (not always clearly distinguished in the scientific 
treatises): a sanguine stage, in which the lover is hot and moist and 
abounds with blood; and a melancholy stage, in which he is cold and dry, 
weak and woebegone, and subject to all the physical debilities, the de- 
spondencies, and the mental vagaries which medical writers attribute to 
superabundance of the melancholy humor. With this later, melancholic 
stage of the lover’s malady, however, this study is not concerned.* 


The best cure for the love malady is “‘to let them have their desire.””*’— 
“But this course of cure being such, as neither ought nor can alwaies be 
put in practise, as being contrary vnto the lawes of God and men, we 
must haue recourse vnto... the industrie of the good Physition.’** 
Medical works show that the good physician is well provided with ther- 
apeutic measures. These may be classified as mental and physical. The 
former include mainly stratagems to divert the lover’s mind from the be- 
loved or to turn love into hatred or disgust; the latter, which may be used 
either as remedies or as preventives, include phlebotomy, drugs, exercise, 
and dietary schemes. A discussion of some of the physical measures will 
complement what I have said regarding the causes of love. 

Bloodletting is an obviously logical method of treatment. Since abun- 
dant blood renders the body spermatic, it is highly advisable ‘‘to take 
away the superfluity of Blood, by opening the Liver Veine in the right 
arme.’*® The patient must revise his diet and habits: ‘“‘As an idle seden- 
tary life, liberal feeding, are great causes of [love], so the opposite, labour, 
slender and sparing diet, with continual business, are the best and most 


* According to a medieval authority, “si non amantibus succuratur, ut cogitatio eorum 
auferatur, & anima leuietur, in passionem melancholicam necesse est incidant, & sicut ex 
nimio labore corporis in passionem laboriosam incidunt, itidem ex labore animae in melan- 
choliam.”—Constantini Africani . . . Opera (Basel, 1536), p. 18. 

% Reasons for this appear in Foreest, Libri XXVIII, p. 352; Du Laurens, Discourse, 
p. 120; Vaughan, Directions, pp. 96-97; Ferrand, Erotomania, pp. 10, 64, 125, 131, 261; 
Coeffeteau, Passions, pp. 170-171. 

36 J. L. Lowes’ article “The Loveres Maladye of Hereos,’’ MP, x1 (1914), 491-546, traces 
the long history of the lovesickness in ancient, medieval, and Renaissance medical] theory. 
Although the article is primarily a historical and etymological study, it contains a great 
deal of information concerning the malady itself. This information, however, pertains to 
the melancholic rather than to the sanguine, stage of the disease. 

37 Burton, Anatomy, 111, 263. 38 Du Laurens, Discourse, p. 122. 

3° Ferrand, Erotomania, p. 261. 
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ordinary means to prevent it.”*° The lover may subdue the flesh “‘by 
earnest studie and meditation, by often fasting, by much labour, by hard 
fare, by hard lodging, and such like.’ His ‘“‘meats must be but very litle 
nutritive; but rather Refrigerative and of a cooling quality. And there- 
fore ye must give him in his broaths, and salads, Purslane, Sorrell, En- 
dive, Succory, and Lettuce.’ The lover must “‘drinke water, and no wine 
upon any tearmes: because that wine inflames the blood, and makes men 
the more prone to lust; as Aristotle saies.”* 

A lover who has reached the melancholy stage must, of course, be 
treated very differently. Since melancholy is a cold and dry distempera- 
ture, the patient must be nourished, warmed, and moistened. 


II 


The physiological conception of love which I have outlined appears 
frequently and clearly in the thought and expression of Elizabethan and 
early Stuart dramatists. Their phraseology, in fact, is often intelligible 
only when one knows something of the physiological lore which, at first, 
second, or third hand, has influenced their thinking on the subject.“ 

Heat, according to scientific writers, is a physiological concomitant of 
love. The lovers in the drama, accordingly, suffer exceedingly from in- 
ternal heat.“ A character in Lyly’s The Woman in the Moon declares that 
his heart “‘is scorcht with loue.’”’ The hero of Chapman’s The Blind Beg- 
gar of Alexandria, upon falling in love, feels a fire ‘Burning mine entrails 
with a strong desire.”*’ This is not intended as a figure of speech. The 
heroine of Marston’s The Insatiate Countess compares the flames of love 
to those of Aetna.** The amorous Monsieur John, in Jack Drum’s Enter- 
tainment, suffers continual discomfort: “me brule, and me brule, like one 


4° Burton, Anatomy, m1, 218. Cf. 1, 220-221; Du Laurens, Discourse, p. 123; Vaughan, 


Directions, p. 91. “| Cogan, Haven, p. 245. 
“@ Ferrand, Erotomania, pp. 241-242. Ferrand advises against both hot and moist and 
hot and dry foods. 8 Tbid., p. 238. Ferrand refers to Aristotle’s Problems, 953». 


“ In this paper I am ignoring melancholy love in the drama (an extensive subject in it- 
self). Ido not mean to imply, however, that the sanguine and melancholic stages are clear- 
ly defined in the minds of the dramatists. The two stages are often confused. In Ford’s 
Love’s Sacrifice, for instance, Fernando illogically complains both of plethora of blood and 
of extreme emaciation; see The Works of John Ford, ed. Gifford-Dyce (London, 1895), 1, 
21, 34, 48. 

“ The association between love and heat is, of course, a very old and familiar one. See 
Ovid, Remedia Amoris, lines 105, 117-120, 491; Henry Thornton Wharton, Sappho (New 
York, 1920), p. 56. This association probably did not originate in scientific theory, yet 
scientific theory undoubtedly strengthened it. 

“© The Complete Works of John Lyly, ed. R. W. Bond (Oxford, 1902), 1, 255. 

‘' The Works of George Chapman: Plays, ed. R. H. Shepherd (London, 1889), p. 4. 

“8 The Works of John Marston, ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1887), m1, 158. Cf. p. 210. 
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mad bule, me go into de vater to coole my reine, ang my back made de 
vater hize againe, dus so brule, me burst vor a vench.’”*® A lover in 
Fletcher’s The Faithful Shepherdess exclaims: “Oh my fire, / How thou 
consums’t me!’ A gallant in Massinger’s The Parliament of Love pleads 
for a lady’s compassion; his body, he says, is “‘all fire’ and ‘‘Will in three 
days be cinders. . . .O! I burn, I burn.”*! One could compile pages of in- 
stances. Many more appear below. The passages just quoted deal with 
illicit passion. Legitimate love, however, is characterized in much the 
same way. In Massinger’s The Duke of Milan Sforza’s very proper affec- 
tion for his wife is “full of heat, / And jovial fervour.” Fletcher draws 
a hazy distinction of degree between “looser thoughts, ill tempred fires” 
and “‘True Love. . .. Whose moderate heat can ne’r consume.’ But in 
general the playwrights seem to be conscious of no physiological differ- 
ence between “lust” and “love.” : 

The early dramatists continually associate love with the sanguine 
temperament and with blood. A character in Marston’s The Fawn says 
that it is his “humour” to love, “the natural sin of my sanguine complex- 
ion. Iam most enforcedly in love with all women.’ Othello’s suspicions 
are heightened when he takes Desdemona’s hand and finds it ‘‘Hot, hot, 
and moist.’ In Middleton’s The Changeling a tormented lover cries out, 
“O my blood!’ Cupid is a “god of Blood.’’*’ Love is a “Disease of bloud, 
and idle hours,’’** is the “‘bloods desire,’”®* is a ‘‘rage of blood.’’® Sexual de- 
sire is often attributed to redundancy of blood and spirit. Erotic needs 
arise from “height of blood’ or “fulness of [the] blood.’”® An amorous 
old man declares that his arteries are “Blown full with youthful spirits.” 
A certain gallant’s “‘veins [swell] with lust.” Lust is a “plurisy.’”® It is 


49 Sig. Civ (Students’ Facsimile Edition). Cf. sig. G3¥. 

50 The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, ed. Glover-Waller (Cambridge, 
1905-12), 11, 397. 

5 The Plays of Philip Massinger, ed. William Gifford (London, 1813), 1, 284. Cf. Mas- 
singer’s The City Madam, Plays, tv, 45. ® Plays, 1, 247. “Jovial” means sanguine. 

53 The Faithful Shepherdess, Beaumont and Fletcher, 11, 438. 

4 Works, 11, 160. Cf. Massinger, The Parliament of Love, Plays, 11, 300-301, 

& Othello, mm, iv, 40. I am using W. J. Craig’s “Oxford Shakespeare.” 

5 The Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1885-86), v1, 41. 

57 The Faithful Shepherdess, Beaumont and Fletcher, 11, 384. 

58 The Lover’s Progress, Beaumont and Fletcher, v, 112. 

59 The Bloody Brother, Beaumont and Fletcher, tv, 302. 

60 Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, Works, 1, 35. 

61 Massinger, The Great Duke of Florence, Plays, 1, 523. Cf. Massinger’s The Bondman, 
Plays, 11, 38. 8 Ford, ’Tis Pity, Works, 1, 160. 

8% Tomkis, Albumazar, A Select Collection of Old English Plays, ed. Dodsley-Hazlitt 
(London, 1874-76), x1, 308. Cf. Chapman, The Widow’s Tears, Plays, p. 323. 

« Massinger, The Parliament of Love, Plays, 11, 299. Cf. “No heat of lust / Swells up her 
azure veins.” —Massinger, The Great Duke of Florence, Plays, 1, 465. 
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sometimes compared to a flood or tide.® A lover’s blood, of course, is hot. 
The playwrights emphasize this fact with lurid physiological language: 
“scalding veins,’’®’ “hot itching veines,’’®* “lust-burnt veins.’’®® Circum- 
stances compel a bridegroom to forego the pleasures of the wedding 
night: 

My veins are all on fire, and burn like Aetna, 

Youth and desire beat larums to my blood.”° 


A woman declares that desire “Has set my bloud o’boyling i’ my veynes.””” 
The blood of another lover “Boyles in [his] heart.”” ° 

Since the liver is the organ which produces blood, it is often held re- 
sponsible for love. Shakespeare’s Rosalind, describing a cure for love 
to Orlando, undertakes to ‘‘wash [his] liver as clean as a sound sheep’s 
heart.” A young woman is making sport of the peevish central character 
of The Woman Hater: Does he have “blood and Spirit” in his veins? 
Surely he has “‘no liver,” for if he did, it would “send a lively and desiring 
heat” throughout his body.” Falstaff, says Pistol, loves Mistress Ford 
“With liver burning hot.” In The Scornful Lady a character suspected 
of licentiousness is advised to “gather Cresses fit to cool your Liver.’”’” 
One meets such phrases as “‘a scald hot-liverd gotish Gallant,’’® “the 
hottest liver in France,”’® “my venerean gentleman’s hot liver.’’®° 

Sexual indulgence robs one of the precious heat and moisture which 
are essential to life.* Eleazer the Moor, in Lust’s Dominion, says that 
venery has wasted his spirits, ““Ravish’d [his] youth,” dried his body “‘to 
anatomy.”® A barren woman attributes her childlessness to the fact 
that her husband, because of dissolute living before marriage, has “emp- 





%® Ford, Works, 1, 177, 293. Ford uses the word in the sense of “plethora” (see pleurisy 
in NED). Cf. Burton, Anatomy, 111, 263. 

6 Marston, The Insatiate Countess, Works, 111, 195; Middleton, The Spanish Gipsy, Works, 
v1, 128; Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, Works, u1, 21, 48. 

87 Lust’s Dominion, ed. J. Le Gay Brereton (Louvain, 1931), p. 121. 

68 The Honest Whore (11), The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker (London, 1873), 1, 
131. 

69 4 ppius and Virginia, The Complete Works of John Webster, ed. F. L. Lucas (London, 
1927), m1, 222. 70 4 Wife for a Month, Beaumont and Fletcher, v, 33. 

™ The Atheist’s Tragedy, The Works of Cyril Tourneur, ed. Allardyce Nicoll (London, 
1930), p. 200. 

7 The Rape of Lucrece, The Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood (London, 1874), v, 217. 

73 See Lyly, Endimion, Works, 1, 26, 34. % As You Like It, m1, ii, 449-451. 

75 Beaumont and Fletcher, x, 97. 7 The Merry Wives of Windsor, m1, i, 119. 

7” Beaumont and Fletcher, 1, 271. 78 Dekker, The Honest Whore (11), Works, 1, 118. 

79 Chapman, Monsieur D’Olive, Plays, p. 117. 

8° Chapman, The Widow’s Tears, Plays, p. 332. 

81 See Massinger, The Bondman, Plays, 11, 33-35. “Pp. 9. 
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tie veins.’’® A wittol says that he allows his wife a “frend” because he 
wishes to lengthen his own life. The young gallant, he predicts, will die at 
one and thirty.™ Sexual activity is especially harmful to an old man. A 
young woman admonishes a greybeard who is trying to seduce her. 
Venery, she tells him, would afflict him with cold diseases; ‘You shall not 
curse me for taking from you what you cannot spare, Sir.’’® 

The early dramatists believe that idleness, rich food, and wine en- 
gender amorous inclinations. “Wine and Sloth... breed lascivious 
thoughts.’ Sextus, of Heywood’s The Rape of Lucrece, doubts that 
chastity is possible among “women of young spirit and full age,”’ 


such as feede well and taste choice cates, 
That straight dissolve to puritie of blood, 
That keepe the veines full, and enflame the appetite, 
Making the spirit able, strong, and prone.*’ 


It seems strange to a character in Massinger’s The Great Duke of Florence 
that Count Sanazarro, who “drinks rich wines, / Feeds high,” should be 
cool toward the ladies.** A woman in Rule a Wife and Have a Wife ex- 
plains her dubious conduct: 


I find it as all bodies are that are young and lusty, 
Lazy, and high fed, I desire my pleasure.*® 


In The Faithful Shepherdess the Priest of Pan sprinkles the young rustics 
with water: 


Shepherds, thus I purge away, 
Whatsoever this great day, 

Or the past hours gave not good, 

To corrupt your Maiden blood: 
From the high rebellious heat 

Of the Grapes, and strength of meat; 
From the wanton quick desires, 
They do kindle by their fires, 

I do wash you with this water, 

Be you pure and fair hereafter. 
From your Liver and your Veins, 
Thus I take away the stains. 

All your thoughts be smooth and fair, 
Be ye fresh and free as Air. 


83 The Spanish Curate, Beaumont and Fletcher, 11, 110. 

% The Second Maiden’s Tragedy (Malone Society Reprints), p. 2. 

8% The Elder Brother, Beaumont and Fletcher, 11, 45. 

86 Cupid’s Revenge, Beaumont and Fletcher, 1X, 222. 

8? Works, v, 207-208. 88 Plays, 1, 451. 

® Beaumont and Fletcher, 111, 181. Cf. Marston, The Fawn, Works, 11, 216. 
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Never more let lustful heat 
Through your purged conduits beat.*° 


The idle and luxurious life of courts is an erotic life. A character in 
Ford’s The Broken Heart believes that “‘court-ease”’ provokes “rebellion 
in the veins.’’® Marston’s Malevole would rather leave a lady in a bor- 
dello than “‘in an Italian lascivious palace,” for in the latter place she is 


incens’d with wanton sweets, 
Her veins fill’d high with heating delicates, 
Soft rest, sweet music, amorous masquerers, 
Lascivious banquets, sin itself gilt o’er.” 


Similar opinions appear in The Tragedy of Nero: 


Chastitie! foole! a word not knowne in Courts. 

Well may it lodge in meane and countrey homes 
Where povertie and labour keepes them downe, 

Short sleepes and hands made hard with Thuscan Woll, 
But never comes to great mens Pallaces 

Where ease and riches stirring thoughts beget, 
Provoking meates and surfet wines inflame.* 


Some foods are specifically aphrodisiac. Eryngo,™ eggs, potatoes, wine 
are mentioned especially often as “‘viands that provoke.”® Monsieur 
John meets an unexpected opportunity for pleasure: “by gor ang me had 
know dis, mee woode haue eate some Potatos, or Ringoe.”™® Middleton’s 
Witgood declares that, to regain his lost possessions from his uncle, he 
would go so far as to “forswear brothel at noonday, and muscadine and 
eggs at midnight.” In The Sea Voyage certain gentlemen cry out for 
eryngoes, potatoes, and cantharides. A companion scoffs at them: “Peace 
you Rogues, that buy abilities of your ’pothecaries.”** A foolish gallant 
of Glapthorne’s The Hollander refers to “an Apothecary, at whose shop 


% Beaumont and Fletcher, 11, 375-376. % Works, 1, 247. 

% The Malcontent, Works, 1, 262. 

%3 A Collection of Old English Plays, ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1882-85), 1, 15. Cf. Mas- 
singer, The Parliament of Love, Plays, 11, 244. 

% Eryngo, defined by NED as “The candied root of the Sea Holly . . . ,” is the aphro- 
disiac most frequently mentioned in the drama. Eryngo, it happens, is not a sanguine but 
a choleric food, “hot and dry in the second degree.”—Venner, Via Recta, p. 136. It warms 
“the parts of generation.”—Wirtzung, Praxis, p. 717. Seealso Ferrand, Erotomania, p. 247. 

% Massinger, The Bondman, Plays, 11, 38. 

% Jack Drum’s Entertainment, sig. G4". Cf. The Merry Wives of Windsor, v, v, 20-24. 

7 A Trick to Catch the Old One, Works, 11, 290. “Eggs and Muskadine” are referred to as 
aphrodisiacs also in Cupid’s Revenge, Beaumont and Fletcher, 1x, 224. The qualities of 
muscadine, or muscatel, are discussed above. 

8 Beaumont and Fletcher, 1x, 33. Cf. “See, provoking dishes; candid Eringoes, / And 
Potatoes,” p. 58. 
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I use to eate Eringo Roots.’’®® Apparently the blades of London made a 
practice of preparing themselves thus for their pleasures. 

Labor (which consumes blood), spare diet, and water (instead of wine) 
are antidotes for love. Good advice for amorous is: “eat little, take less 
ease, and tie your body to a daily labour, you may live honestly.’?” 
Clorin outlines a way of life for the erring young men and women of The 
Faithful Shepherdess: 

correct the bloud 
With thrifty bits and labour, let the floud, 
Or the next neighbouring spring give remedy 
To greedy thirst, and travel[,] not the tree 
That hangs with wanton clusters.’ 


To cure the “lecherous itch,” one may ‘“foreswear wine” and drink 
water.'” In A Wife for a Month a libertine is sentenced to monastic life 
for his transgressions: “His rank flesh shall be pull’d with daily fasting”’; 
he shall “drink fair water, that will ne’er inflame him.’ The hero of 
Ford’s ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore, in trying to subdue his incestuous passion, 
has “‘starv’d [his] veins with daily fasts.’’! 

Bloodletting is among the physicians’ remedies for love. Dramatists 
sometimes refer facetiously or sardonically to this drastic therapeutic 
method. In Love’s Labour’s Lost Dumaine says that he would like to for- 
get his mistress but cannot because she reigns in his blood as a fever. In 
that case, Berowne remarks, “incision / Would let her out in saucers.’!™ 
Eleazer the Moor, knowing that the king is trying to cuckold him, boasts 
that with his “falchions point,” he will “lance those swelling veins in 
which hot lust / Does keep his Revels.’ The central character of The 
Atheist’s Tragedy berates his sweetheart for having married another man 
in his absence: 

was thy bloud 
Increas’d to such a pleurisie of lust, 
That of necessitie, there must a veyne 
Be open’d.!° 


Leon, of Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, rails at his wanton bride: 


Are ye so hot that no hedge can contain ye? 
I’le have thee let blood in all the veins about thee.’ 


% The Plays and Poems of Henry Glapthorne (London, 1874), 1, 84. A young man in 
Marston’s The Insatiate Countess indicates that his apothecary sells him “stirring meats” 
(Works, tt, 159). 100 Wit Without Money, Beaumont and Fletcher, 11, 195. 

. 1 Beaumont and Fletcher, u, 442. 10 Massinger, The Guardian, Plays, tv, 171. 

103 Beaumont and Fletcher, v, 71. 1% Works, 1, 122. 16 Ty, iii, 97-98. 

106 Tust’s Dominion, p. 52. 107 Tourneur, Works, p. 216. 

108 Beaumont and Fletcher, 111, 226. Other references to bloodletting as a remedy of love 
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Another way of combatting love obviously would be to cool the fluid 
content of the body with medicines. In Massinger’s The Parliament of 
Love a doctor employs this method in disposing of a courtier who, he 
knows, plans to seduce his wife. The doctor gives the young man a “‘cooler”’ 
under the pretense that it is tonic medicine.’ The young man becomes 
wretchedly chilled and “bloodless,”"°® and the doctor jeers at his im- 
potence. 

In Chapman’s May-Day a mocking gallant counsels a love-sick friend 
to “purge for her, for love is but a humour.’ Many persons in Chap- 
man’s Elizabethan audience would have considered this intelligent ad- 
vice. 


One gets the impression from the drama (although not from the medi- 
cal works) that no one is immune to love. Temperamental disinclination, 
even if coupled with measures to subdue the flesh, is no protection. 
Shakespeare’s Angelo is 


a man whose blood 
Is very snow-broth; one who never feels 
The wanton stings and motions of the sense, 
But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, study and fast." 


Yet Angelo falls furiously in love. The dramatists, however, agree with 
the doctors that the malady may seize the victim very suddenly, as it 
does Angelo. Elizabethan and early Stuart plays abound in cases of love 
at first sight. 

The torments of love are excruciating. Consider, for instance, the con- 
dition of Tellus in Lyly’s Endimion. When she fell in love, she says, she 
felt “a continuall burning in all my bowels, and a bursting almost in 
euerie vaine.’’"® Then there is the case of a young lady in Jonson’s The 
New Inn; 


My fires, and feares, are met: I burne, and freeze, 
My liuer’s one great coale, my heart shrunke vp 
With all the [fibres], and the masse of blood 
Within me, is a standing lake of fire, 





occur in Field, A Woman Is a Weathercock, Old Plays, ed. Dodsley-Hazlitt, x1, 84, and 
Massinger, The Duke of Milan, Plays, 1, 291. 

109 Plays, 11, 294. 

110 P, 302. This episode constitutes one of the principal interests of the play. See especially 
pp. 299-302. 11 Plays, p. 278. 

2 Measure for Measure, 1, iv, 57-61. Cf. Cogan, Haven, p. 245 (quoted above). 

U3 Works, m1, 74. 
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Curl’d with the cold wind of my gelid sighs, 
Vntil I see him, I am drunke with thirst, 
And surfeted with hunger of his presence." 


Love is violent and powerful. Some, by stern effort of will, may suc- 
ceed in keeping it in check, as a shepherd of Fletcher’s does: 


I charge you all my veins 
Through which the blood and spirit take their way, 
Lock up your disobedient heats, and stay 
Those mutinous desires that else would grow 
To strong rebellion." 


A great many dramatic characters, however, find love too strong for their 
powers of resistance and are driven into evil courses which lead to tragedy 
or near-tragedy. 

A favorite theme of the early playwrights is a conflict between love and 
reason, or virtue, in the mind of an honorable and scrupulous person. The 
struggle between these two psychological opponents is sometimes very 
fierce. Tamyra, in love with Bussy D’Ambois, is torn by conflicting im- 
pulses: 

my licentious fancy 
Riots within me; not my name and house 
Nor my religion, to this hour observed, 
Can stand above it; I must utter that 
That will in parting break more strings in me 
Than death when life parts; and that holy man 
That, from my cradle, counsell’d for my soul, 
I now must make an agent for my blood."® 


The friar who acts as the lover’s mediator justifies the amour on the 
ground that “‘our affections’ storm, / Raised in our blood, no reason can 
reform.”""? The events of the tragedy make it appear that the friar is 
right. 

A similar conflict occurs in “The Triumph of Honor,” one of the 
dramatic sketches included in Four Plays in One. Martius is in love with 
the wife of his friend. He is deeply ashamed and struggles manfully with 
his passion."® But when he sees the lady, 


’ 


the wild rage of my blood 
Doth Ocean-like oreflow the shallow shore 
Of my weak virtue."® 


14 Ben Jonson, ed. Herford-Simpson (Oxford, 1925-38), v1, 481. 

"5 The Faithful Shepherdess, Beaumont and Fletcher, 11, 396. 

46 Chapman, Plays, p. 150. Cf. Marston, The Insatiate Countess, Works, 111, 171, 187. 
wp. 152. 18 Beaumont and Fletcher, x, 302-303. 19 P. 303. 
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He must have her “or perish.””° He finally masters his passion, however, 
and the playlet has a happy ending. Ford’s Love’s Sacrifice furnishes an- 
other illustration. Fernando is in love with the wife of his friend and ben- 
efactor. His love is a physical and mental agony: 


unbounded anguish as the rage 
Of flames beyond all utterance of words 
Devour me, lighten’d by your sacred eyes." 


Traitor to friendship, whither shall I run, 
That, lost to reason, cannot sway the float 
Of the unruly faction in my blood?!” 


He is, he thinks, “be-leper’d’’ in his soul, yet he finds that he “must 
speak or burst.” His speaking leads to tragedy for all three members of 
the triangle. 

Immoral acts or intentions due to love are forgiven with remarkable 
readiness in the old drama. At the close of The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
no one seems to think the worse of Proteus for his contemplated sins. 
Angelo is not treated as a criminal in Measure for Measure. A soldier in 
Marston’s The Insatiate Countess commits murder for love. His victim 
has given him a good character: 


I know thee, valiant Spaniard, and to thee 
Murder’s more hateful than is sacrilege. 
Thy actions ever have been honourable.'* 


The governor, pitying his “bewitch’d fortunes,” not only pardons him 
but offers him a colonel’s commission.’ Evidently men in love are not 
considered altogether responsible for what they do. They cannot behave 
normally or rationally, for they are acting under irresistible compulsion. 


In many Elizabethan and early Stuart plays, then, erotic love is rep- 


- resented as an ignoble impulse arising from a physical condition. This 


impulse is so powerful that it may drive the most reasonable and most 
virtuous person into sin and calamity. The dramatists, of course, do not 
always take this attitude toward love. Indeed they sometimes write 


120 P, 304. 121 Works, 11, 47. 3 Pp, 21. 123 P. 36. Im P, 34, 

1% The conflict between love and right reason is a major interest also in Whetstone’s 
Promos and Cassandra, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona and Measure for Measure, in A 
Warning for Fair Women, in Marston’s The Dutch Courtezan, in A King and No King and 
Monsieur Thomas, in Massinger’s The Unnatural Combat, in Ford’s ’Tis Pity (see especially 
Works, 1, 122, 125), in Brome’s The Queen’s Exchange, in Glapthorne’s (?) Revenge for 
Honour. See also The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, p. 27; Bonduca, Beaumont and Fletcher, v1, 
99; Heywood, A Woman Killed with Kindness, Works, 1, 108; Middleton, Women Beware 
Women, Works, v1, 251. 126 Works, 11, 220. 127 P, 224. 
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under the influence of the courtly love tradition and portray love as a 
sweet and ennobling longing of the soul. These two antithetical views 
are, in fact, strangely interwoven in the thought and literature of Ren- 
naissance England. The conception of love held by the scientists and 
moralists has, in any case, penetrated deeply into the playwrights’ 
thinking. It appears continually in their phraseology. It influences their 
representation of human behavior. It explains their preoccupation with 
love which conflicts with right reason. We shall read the early drama 
more understandingly if we remember that erotic passion did not, in 
the time of Shakespeare and Jonson, have the romantic sanction which 
it has since acquired. 
LAWRENCE BABB 
Michigan State College 








‘ LV 
a) CUPID AND THE BEE 


at, HERE’S some herb that’s good for everybody except for them 

that thinks they’re sick when they ain’t,’ announced Mrs. Todd, 
with a truly professional air of finality. ‘Come, William, let’s have Sweet 
Home, an’ then mother’ll sing Cupid an’ the Bee for us.’ ” Accuracy in 
detail is a merit that no one would deny to the work of Sarah Orne Jewett 
; and hence some time ago, on reading the words just quoted from The 
Be Country of the Pointed Firs,’ the present writer was puzzled at finding 
Cupid and the Bee linked with Sweet Home in a setting meant to call up 
i nothing but the homely reality of Maine. The title suggested Theocritus 
(pseudo-Theocritus) or an Anacreon (pseudo-Anacreon) unlikely to be 
much on the mind of Mrs. Todd or her aged mother. Sweet Home is duly 
sung, but we hear no more of Cupid and the Bee. One only gathers that to 
Miss Jewett in 1896 it had the color of an old song suitable to the age of 
the singer. As I had long been noting down occurrences of the theme, I 
noted this one, thinking some time to make out what was meant. And 
; now comes Professor Thompson, from whose recent book? it appears 
that Cupid and the Bee belongs to the “folklore’”’ of the State of New 
York as well as to that of Maine. From the songs written down in the 
Orderly Books of the Fourth and Second New York Regiments in the 
American Revolution, Mr. Thompson gives us several, including The 
Bee: 


a RARE et a et ver land mmgngeeeeN abe 


As Cupid midst the roses played, 
Transporting in the damask shade, 
A bee stepped unseen among 

The silken leaves—his finger stung. 


SRT ASH USL ee. Ameepe Nee Baie tine Og ees + 
ROO ee Sent rae 


His beauteous cheeks with tears were drowned; 
i He stormed, he blew the burning wound, 

Then nimbly running through the grove 

Thus plaintive to the Queen of Love: 


“T’m killed, Mamma; alas, I die! 


| ze 4 A little serpent winged to fly 

a That’s called the bee in yonder plain, 
i * Has stung me, and I die with pain.” 
Ib Venus smiling thus rejoining: 
ae “My dear, if you such anguish find 





1 Chapter x1, “The Old Singers.” 
* Harold W. Thompson, Body, Boots, and Britches (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1940), p. 
339, 
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From the resentment of a bee, 
Think what they feel that’s stung by thee.” 


If this was the song that Miss Jewett had in mind, then it was ““Anac- 
reon”’ after all that William’s mother sang, and in a familiar version; 
for, with such changes as naturally attend on “folklore,” this is the trans- 
lation by John Addison, first published in 1735: 


As Cupid ’midst the Roses play’d, 
Gay-sporting thro’ the Damask Shade; 
A Bee which slept unseen among 

The Silken Leaves, his Finger stung. 


In Tears his beauteous Cheeks were drown’d, 
He storm’d, he blow’d the burning Wound; 
Then running, flying thro’ the Grove, 

Thus plaintive to the Queen of Love: 


I’m kill’d, Mama! Ah me, I die! 

A little Serpent wing’d to fly, 
That’s call’d a Bee, on yonder Plain, 
Has stung me; Oh, I die with Pain! 


When Venus, smiling, thus rejoin’d, 

My Dear, if you such Anguish find 

From the Resentment of a Bee, 

Think what they feel who’re stung by thee! 


Finally, any doubt that this was the song known to Miss Jewett is 
dispelled by a glance into the songbooks of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. It appears, for example, with musical setting in 
The American Musical Miscellany (Northampton, 1798), and without 
music in The Theatrical Songster and Musical Companion (Boston, 1815).‘ 
As printed in these books the text is, if anything, more corrupt than the 
version known to the Revolutionary soldier: 


As Cupid in a garden strayed, 
Transported with the damask shade, 
A little bee, unseen among 

The silken weeds, his finger stung... 
Then flying to a neighb’ring grove, 


3 The Works of Anacreon translated into English Verse . .. by Mr. Addison, London. The 
ambiguity of “Mr. Addison,” which misled many readers, may have been intentional. 

4 In the first entitled The Bee and in the second (p. 188) Cupid and a Bee. For these refer- 
ences I am indebted to Professor Otto Kinkeldey of Cornell University and to the Music 
Division of the New York Public Library. I have at hand no facilities for tracing the song in 
English songbooks of the period. Music by Gossec for J. B. Gail’s French version of the 
Anacreontic is printed at the end of Gail’s Odes d’ Anacréon (Paris, 1799). 
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Thus plaintive told the Queen of Love: ... 
A little insect, wing’d to fly, etc. 


In the corpus of the Greek Bucolic Poems there are two inventions, 
not perhaps much to present taste, that had, however, for our forefathers 
back to the Renaissance, an irresistible charm. The one is Moschus’ 
"Epws dparérns, the second the Knpioxdérrns ascribed in the manuscripts 
to Theocritus, but now handed somewhat abruptly to Bion or Moschus. 
The devotion with which these two poems have been repeatedly trans- 
lated and imitated in modern letters has almost the character of a spe- 
cial phenomenon, and hence at least a brief scrutiny of their influence 
is in order. This has already been accorded to the “Epws dparérns (Amor 
Fugitivus).’ The notes that form the substance of the present paper on 
the Knpwoxdérrns or Honey-Stealer, and on the related Anacreontic, have 
been somewhat casually assembled in a search through neo-Latin, Italian, 
French, and English books for other, but not dissimilar, matter. Accord- 
ingly no imitations in other languages are here offered. And the collec- 
tion ends with the close of the eighteenth century.® 

The Anacreontic, a translation of which we have just been considering, 
appears to be the only echo of the Knpwoxdérrns in antiquity.” The sub- 
stance of the two poems is so nearly identical that it is necessary to take 
up their influence together. Yet they have also certain divergent traits 
that make it usually easy to know which of them a modern imitator is 
following. Besides, while the Theocritean poem was first printed in the 
Aldine Theocritus of 1495, the Anacreontic was only discovered, with 
the other Anacreontea, by Henri Estienne in 1549 and published in his 
Anacreon of 1554, so that no version of the theme earlier than 1549 and 


5 By the present writer in The American Journal of Philology, xt1x (1928), 105, and by 
Professor J. G. Fucilla, ibid., 1 (1929), 190, and in Classical Philology, xxv1 (1931), 135. 

* Of the modern versions of this theme, more than a hundred and thirty, that are men- 
tioned below, nine have previously been listed by Fritzsche, Theocriti Idyllia (Leipzig, 
1870), 11, 103, eight others by Mustard, “Later Echoes of the Greek Bucolic Poets,” 
A.J.P., xxx (1909), 269, and ten of the English versions by Kerlin, Theocritus in English 
Literature (Lynchburg, 1910). I have been unable to consult R. Galos, “L’Amour et les 
abeilles,” in Irodalom-tirténeti kizlemények (Budapest, 1937). 

7T find no real resemblance in the four Greek epigrams cited by Fritzsche, of. cit., 1, 
102; there is more similarity in the epigram by Bianor (A.P. 9.548) compared with the 
Theocritean poem by Alciati (below), but it is accidental. Bullen, Anacreon (London, 


‘ 1893), p. 219, speaks of “this favorite conceit, which we frequently find represented on 
4 gems’’; but I find no justification for his statement. Bullen, indeed, reproduces on his cover 


a gem from the Poniatowski Collection, but this, as he says, is a modern fabrication. As 
such it is noteworthy for the modern influence of the theme. Before the Renaissance I know 
only the commonly-cited paraphrase of the Anacreontic in the twelfth-century romance by 
the Byzantine Nicetas Eugenianus (rv, 313). 
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probably none earlier than 1554 can very well have been derived from 
the Anacreontic.® 

It will be enough for our purpose to begin with literal translations of 
the two poems. (The Theocritean poem is in eight hexameters, the 
Anacreontic in sixteen short “hemiambics,” the familiar measure of 
Anacreon.) 

“Theocritus” 19 
Love the thief was once stung by a wicked bee, as he filched a honeycomb from 
the hive, and all his finger-tips were pricked. It hurt, and he blew on his hand, 
stamped the earth, and skipped about; and he showed his hurt to Aphrodite, 
complaining that the bee is but a tiny creature, but it causes such wounds. And 
his mother laughed: ‘What! are you not like the bees, you who are also little, 
but cause such great wounds?’ 
“Anacreon”’ 35 (40) 

Love once failed to see among the roses a sleeping bee, and was stung. His 
finger wounded, he bawled, and ran flying to lovely Cytherea: ‘I’m done for, 
mother,’ said he, ‘done for, I’m dying! A little winged serpent stuck me that 
the rustics call a bee.’ But she said: ‘If a bee’s sting hurts, what hurt think you 
they feel, Eros, whom you strike?’ 


For distinguishing marks, attention must be directed upon the following 
points. In the Theocritean poem (1) Love is stealing honey, (2) there is 
a lively account of his reaction (“‘He blew on his hand,” etc.), and (3) 
Venus laughs. In the Anacreontic peculiarities are: (1) the phrase 
“among the roses,” (2) direct address by Cupid to Venus, and (3) the 
naive expression, “a little winged serpent.” It will be noticed that 
Addison, in translating the Anacreontic, has borrowed from the other 
poem his line, “He storm’d, he blow’d the burning wound,” and also 
“Venus smiling.” Such crossing of the two originals, though perhaps less 
common than might be expected, will be found in several of the versions 
noted below 

In collecting modern variations on a theme of this kind, the aim is to 
bring to light relations among them. Too often the editors of modern 
poets have been content, and have had to be content, with recording 
that a given poem “comes from” such and such an ancient source, 
whereas it actually came from an earlier modern imitator. What we want, 
of course, in each case is the proximate source, and this will often reveal 
itself for several poets at once when an extensive collection is made of 
the variants of a given theme. In the present case, I regret that the 
casual manner in which the collection has grown has left me in some in- 

8 Estienne communicated his discovery with several friends between 1549 and 1554; cf. 


Laumonier, Ronsard poéte lyrique, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1932), p. 121. But no version of Cupid 
and the Bee seems to be affected by this fact. 
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stances without complete copies, so that there are probably relationships 
among the poems I mention which I am now unable to detect. 

Here it may not be out of place to repeat what is sometimes forgotten; 
namely, that a main purpose in discovering a poet’s sources is to learn 
his methods of composition. You cannot tell how a poem was composed 
unless you know what it was composed of. In this connection I may per- 
haps be allowed to ask for attention to the remarks on Spenser given 
below. 

Translations and imitations of “Theocritus” are placed first and fol- 
lowed by those of “Anacreon.’”’ Space permits little more than a bib- 
liographical list with annotations. 


“Theocritus” 19 
Joannes Gazoldus. Epigrammatum libellus, Carpi, 1506 (?), f. 7": Saevus 
Amor dulces. Girolamo Angeriano. Erotopaegnion, Florence, 1512, 
f. 11’: “De Caeliae Vulnere.’’® Ercole Strozzi. Strozii Poetae pater et 
filius [1513], Paris, 1530, f. 92'.!° Caspar Ursinus Velius. In Joannes 


' Soter’s Epigrammata Graeca veterum, Cologne, 1528, p. 58: Nuper apis 


furem.™ Philip Melanchthon. Jbid.: E parvo alveolo. Joachim 
Camerarius. Ibid.: Forte favos. Jacobus Micyllus. Ibid.: Forte 


® In the more accessible edition of Naples, 1520, sig. biiii?. Angeriano’s poems played a 
significant réle in sixteenth-century lyric verse, since they were universally imitated by the 
vernacular poets. His method was to take a classical, usually a Greek theme, and give it a 
turn of his own. Thus his treatment of the present motive is typical: 

Caelia dum fulgens per florea rura vagatur, 
Saeva manum illius saeva momordit apes. 
Unde has, inquit, habet volucris tam parva sagittas? 
Illato ut tumeat vulnere nostra manus? 
Tunc respondit Amor: Sum parvus et ipse tenerque, 
Et iaculis (quae stant) mollio saxa meis. 
Tu paulo maior quid non facis? ore pusillo 
Atque oculis montes et maris uris aquas. 
Cf. below, under Amboise and Scéve. Angeriano has a second poem (sig. aiiii”) on a bee slain 
by Caelia, happy to die by her hand, and buried by Love, who writes its epitaph. Cf. below, 
under Groto. 

10 Dum Veneris puer alveolos furatur Hymetti, 

Furanti digitum cuspide fixit apis. 

Indoluit graviter, pueriliaque ora rigavit 
Fletibus, et matri spicula questus, ait: 

Unde hae tantillis vires animantibus? unde 
Exili possunt laedere aculeolo? 

Cui Dea subridens inquit, non tu quoque, nate, 
Corpore non magno, vulnera magna facis? 


1 From Velius’ Poemata (Basel, 1522). The Knptoxdérrys is not in the first (1525) edition 
of Soter; in the third (1544) edition it appears on p. 65. 
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petiturus. Anonymous. [bid.: Subdola apis.” Helius Eoban Hess: 
Four , versions.# Andrea Alciati, Emblemata, Paris, 1534, Emb. 
113." Gilbert Ducher. Epigrammatum libri duo, Lyons, 1538, p. 44: (1) 
Furaturus erat [literal], (2) Dum furatur api [imitation]. Antoine de 
Gouvéa. Epigrammaton libri duo, Lyons, 1539, p. 9: Mella puer Veneris. 

Joannes Trimaninus. Theocriti Opera, Venice, 1539 [prose]." Georg 
Sabinus. Emblemata.* Gilbert Cousin, Narrationum Sylva [1547], 


12 Of these versions in Soter, all except the anonymous translation interpret the words 
xép’ &pbon (“he blew on his hand”) as “his hand became swollen,” e.g. Velius: tumuerunt 
vulnere palmae. Vernacular versions having this peculiarity can therefore be suspected of 
depending on one of these translations; but cf. Angeriano above, and also Alciati (tumido 
ungue). A second peculiarity in the translations by Melanchthon and Camerarius is that 
Love’s fingers bleed: digitos monstratque cruentos (Mel.), suffusum . . . cruorem (Cam.). 

8 Theocrité Idyllia (Hagenau, 1530); Valckenaer’s Theocritus (Leiden, 1810), p. 464. 

uu Alveolis dum mella legit, percussit Amorem 

Furacem mala apes, et summis spicula liquit 

In digitis: tumido gemit at puer anxius ungue, 

Et quatit errabundus humum, Venerique dolorem 

Indicat, et graviter queritur, quod apicula parvum 

Ipsa inferre animal tam noxia vulnera possit. 

Cui ridens Venus: Hanc imitaris tu quoque, dixit, 

Nate, feram, qui das tot noxia vulnera parvus. 
The title of this emblem is “Fere simile ex Theocrito,” because Emb. 112, entitled, ““Dulcia 
quandoque amara fieri,” is on a child similarly stung by a bee (imitation of A.P. 9.548 in 
which the child is killed). The immense popularity of Alciati’s Emblems is a main element 
in the spread of this theme. Here we may mention the French translations of Alciati by 
Jean Le Févre (Paris, 1536), by Barthélemy Aneau (Lyons, 1558), and by Claude Mignault 
(Paris, 1583); the English version by Geoffrey Whitney, Choice of Emblems (London, 1586); 
and German versions (after Le Févre) by Wolfgang Hunger in M. Rubensohn, Griechische 
Epigramme und andere kleinere Dichtungen (Weimar, 1897), pp. 11, 15. I give the Italian 
version by Giovanni Marquale, Diverse Imprese ...tratte da gli Emblemi dell’ Alciato 
(Lyons: Roville, 1549), p. 77: 

Lunge a la madre il pargoletto Amore 
Fura del mele, onde lo punse un’ Ape. 
Cosi amaro dolor stringe e afferra 
Colui, che di dolcezza empie la terra. 

Here the “moral,” taken from Emb. 112, is combined with the fable; cf. Sabinus below. 

5 T have not seen this translation. 

(48 $abinus (Schuler) published his Poemata in 1544 and 1558 at Leipzig. I have seen 
neither of these books. The verses in question are given under Sabinus’ name in Antonio 
Germano’s Giardino di Sentenze (Rome, 1630), p. 296, and without his name in the Notes 
by Lorenzo Pignoria in Andreae Alciati Emblemata (Padua, 1621), p.470. I quote Pignoria’s 
remarks since they relate to the only Renaissance painting that I have seen mentioned as 
embodying this theme: “Tabella picta huius argumenti [Cupid and the Bee] extat apud 
Aloysium Corradinum Juris Consultum [?of Padua] et quidem manu periti artificis depicta, 
in qua leguntur hi versus: 
Dum puer alveolo furatur mella Cupido, 
Furanti digitum cuspide fixit apis. 
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Basel, 1567, p. 156:“‘De Cupidine fugitivo et melilego.”"” Andrea Dazzi. 
Poemata, Florence, 1549, pp. 126, 129: Nactus apes furax. Andreas 
Rapitius. Facilioris Musae Carminum libri duo, Venice, 1552, f.13*: Caecus 
Amor quondam. Andreas Divus. Theocriti Idyllia, Basel, 1554."* 

Henri Estienne. Moschi Bionis Theocriti Idyllia Venice, 1555, sig. Bii: Im- 
probe apis. Fausto Sabeo. Epigrammatum libri quinque, Rome, 1556: 
four translations, pp. 649, 823, 832, 835, and an imitation (Amor pricked 
by a thorn), p. 136. Fabio Segni. [In Carmina quinque Hetruscorum 
poetarum, Florence, 1562] In Carmina Illusirium Poetarum Italorum, Flor- 
ence, 1719-26, rx, 18: Dum studio raperet. Anonymous. In J. A. Tay- 
getus, Carmina Praestantium Poetarum, Brescia, 1565, p. 91: Inventum 
reserat. Johann Stigel. In Gruter’s Delitiae CC Poetarum Germanorum, 
Frankfort, 1612, v1, 555: Filius Idaliae.!® J. C. Scaliger. Poemata 
[1574], Heidelberg, 1600, 1, 149: Dum cellas vexat.”° Ippolito Capi- 
lupi. Capiluporum Carmina, Rome, 1590, p. 127: Dum fur mella. 

Claude Mignault. Alciati Emblemata [1602] Padua, 1621, p. 470: Noxia 
apis furacem. Jacques Moisant de Brieux. Poemata, Caen, 1663, p. 
174: Praedantem Hyblaeo. Samuel de Fermat. Variorum Carminum 
libri quatuor, s. 1., 1680, p. 92: Nuper cum virides. Anonymous. 
Selecta ex poetis graecis, Eton, 1762: Furem quondam [prose]. Rai- 
mondo Cunich. In Zamagana’s Eco, Rome, 1764, p. 88: Furem olim.” 


Bernardo Zamagna. Theocriti Moschi et Bionis, etc., Siena, 1788.” 





Sic etiam nobis brevis et peritura voluptas, 
Quam petimus tristi mixta dolore nocet. 
Sabinus has affixed his “moral” to an adaptation of the first two verses of Strozzi’s transla- 
tion given above. 

17 A prose fable combining Moschus 1 and Theoc. 1-19, with the “moral”: “Voluptati 
dolor et calamitas plerumque comes est.” 18 T have not seen this translation. 

19 Stigel’s poems were originally collected in 1566-69 and 1572, after his death. He was a 
friend of Melanchthon, and his version of the present theme bears some relation to those 
of Melanchthon and Camerarius in Soter’s Epigrammata. Thus he writes, “Figit apis cui 
dira manus digitosque tenellos”: cf. Melanchthon, “Fixit apis puerum Veneris digitosque 
tenellos”; again, “digitusque tumescit ab ictu”: cf. Camerarius, “digitusque tumebat ab 
ictu”; and, “Inque novo stimuli vulnere linquit acum”: cf. Camerarius, “stimulumque 
_ recentiin vulnere liquit.” All these points represent departures from the literal sense of the 
Greek. 20 Scaliger ascribes the original to Moschus. 

*1 Cunich’s version also appears in his own Anthologia (Rome, 1771), p. 183, and again in 
his Theocriti Idyllia (Parma, 1799). 

* T have not seen this book; the translation of “Theocritus” 19 may be that of Cunich. 

As probable echoes of the Theocritean poem may be mentioned two epigrams by Celio 
Calcagnini under the title, Apes in pharetra Cupidinis in Jo. Baptistae Pignae Carminum 
libri quatuor (Venice, 1553), pp. 199-200, the first beginning: 

Pallantes excepit apes modo Cypride natus 
In pharetram, e pharetra nunc nova mella legit. 
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Bernardo Accolti. [Verginia, Florence, 1513] In L. De-Mauri, L’Epi- 
gramma Italiano, Milan, 1918, p. 34. Luigi Alamanni. [1555] in 
Opere, ed. by Raffaelli, Florence 1859, m1, 141.% Fabio Benvoglienti 
[In Rime diverse di molti ecc. autori, Venice, 1547]; Crescimbeni, Volg. 
Poes., Rome, 1698, p. 76; Carducci. Poes. Barb., Florence, 1881, p. 298: 
Mentre da dolci favi [Epigram in quantitative verse]. Lodovico 
Paterno, Le Nuove Fiamme, Venice, 1651, f. 39°: La bianca man [Stram- 
botto]. Torquato Tasso. [1586] Rime, ed. by Solerti, Bologna, 1898, 
mu, 341.% Luigi Groto. Rime [1577], Venice, 1587, p. 149. Giam- 





Love is then compared with the bee, and contrasted: 
Diversum hoc, sanabile apum, haud sanabile amoris 
Vulnus, apesque semel, non seme! ille ferit. 
(The text has fuit, an obvious misprint). 
% Da umil verme tra l’erbe remote 

Nella sinistra man fu punto Amore; 
E sentendo il dolor che lo percote 
Pallido, esangue, e perso ogni colore, 
Gridava: Citerea, or come pote 
Ferir breve animal con tal dolore? 
Disse Vener ridendo: Taci ormai; 
E tu che piccol sei, che piaghe fai? 


Furando Amore il mele, un’ ape ascosa 
Gli punge il dito irata e venenosa, 
Tal che forte piangente, e pien di duolo, 
In grembo a Citerea sen fugge a volo, 
Mostra il suo mal dicendo: Un animale 
Che cosi picciol sia fa piaga tale? 
Ella ridendo: E tu che picciol sei 
Che piaghe fai tra gli uomini e gli dei? 
The form of this epigram, in distichs, suggests that Alamanni may have followed one of the 
Latin versions also in distichs. Like Strozzi he omits most of Love’s lively reaction; but the 
extension in his last line, “among men and gods,” not in the Greek, I find previously only in 
Ducher’s imitation: 
Si potes ipse tuis contra coelum omnia telis, 
Qu! fit ut in minimam sollicitemus apem? 
In any case, Alamanni follows “Theocritus,” and Raffaelli should not have printed the title 
“Da Anacreonte” for a poem probably written in 1547. It seems not to have been noticed 
that four “unedited” lines by Alamanni in Frati’s Rime inedile del cinquecento (Bologna, 
— p. 34, are the second half of this epigram. 
Mentre in grembo a la madre Amore un giorno 
Dolcemente dormiva, 
Una zanzara zufolava intorno 
Per quella dolce riva, 
Disse allor, desto a quel susurro, Amore: 
Da si picciola forma 
Com’ esce si gran voce e tal rumore 
Che sveglia ognun che dorma? 
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battista Guarini. Rime, Venice, 1598, p. 94 (Mad. 73).?" Giovan Fran- 








Con maniere vezzose 

Lusingandogli il sonno col suo canto 

Venere gli rispose: 

E tu picciolo sei, 

Ma pur gli uomini in terra col tuo pianto 

E’n ciel desti gli déi. 
Here the reappearance of the motive “men and gods” suggests, as do some other passages, 
that Tasso may have had Alamanni’s version before him. The substitution of a gnat for 
the bee involves this madrigal in a whole series of amatory poems concerned with this 
creature. See Marcel Francon, “Un Motif de la Poésie Amoureuse,” in PMLA, v1 (1941), 
307-336. 

% Groto’s madrigal is for the most part only a colorless reproduction of the theme: thus 
to represent the reaction of Cupid he has only the tame phrase “Sdegnato assai”’; but his 
opening lines are unusual: 

Un tronco, ov’ hebber gia le pecchie il nido 

Trovando Amor, commincié trarne il mele 

Commisto con la cera. 
The hollow bee-tree (¢ronco) may be simply a trait from nature, but as Groto is a bookish 
poet it is worth notice that the engraving for Alciati’s Emb. 112 represents the bees as 
occupying such a éronco. On an earlier page (Rime, p. 113) Groto has a madrigal made from 
the epigram of Angeriano mentioned above, in which the bee is happy to die at the hand of 
the lady. 

37 Again a free handling of the theme: 

Punto da un’ ape, a cui 
Rubava il mele il pargoletto Amore, 
Quel rubato licore 
Tutto pien d’ira e di vendetta pose 
Su le labra di rose 
A la mia Donna, e disse: In voi si serbe 
Memoria non mai spenta 
De le soavi mie rapine acerbe; 
E chi vi bacia senta 
De l’ape ch’io provai dolce e crudele 
L’ago nel core, e ne la bocca il mele. 
A musical setting for this madrigal is perhaps to be found in Madrigali a sei voci di Gioseffo 
Biffi, Nuremberg, 1600 (cf. E. Vogel, Bibliothek der gedruckten weltlichen Vocalmusik 
Ttaliens, Berlin, 1892, 1, 98: “Punto da un’’); but, if so, it seems to have had no currency in 
this form. Yet it is hard to resist the impression that Guarini’s madrigal is somehow behind 
the following song popular in England in the eighteenth century: 
To heal the wound a bee had made 
Upon my Kitty’s face, 
Honey upon her cheek she laid, 
And bade me kiss the place. 


Pleased I obeyed, but from the wound, 
Imbibed both sweet and smart: 

The honey on my lips I found, 
The sting within my heart. 
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cesco Maia Materdona. Rime, Venice, 1629, p. 75: Mentre il garzone alato 
[Madrigal]. Frangois-Séraphin Regnier Desmarais. [Le Poesie d’Ana- ~ 
creonte, Paris, 1693] Poesie toscane, Paris, 1708, p. 148: Ne’ prati di 
Citera.?* Francesco de Lemene. Dio. Sonetti ed inni, Bologna, 1694, 
p. 337: Amor crudele [Lyric poem of 63 lines]. Biagio Garofali. Con- 
siderazioni sulla poesia degli ebrei e de’ greci Rome, 1707, 1, 73.*° 
Giambattista Pastorini. In Gobbi’s Rime d’alcuni illustri autori viventi, 
3rd ed., Venice, 1727, 1v, 344: Stanco di tender l’arco [Sonnet]. Carlo 
Felici. Epigrammi tratti dal greco, Frascati, 1787, p. 95: Mentre vuol 
dall’ alveare. Gian Carlo Passeroni. Rime, Milan, 1789, m1, 126: 
Mentre Amor ruba. Carlo Roncalli-Parolino. Epigrammi [1792], 
Venice, 1801, p. 43: Mentre stava rubendo. Complete translations of 
Theocritus by Salvini (1717), Regolotti (1729), Della Torre (1775), 
Vicini (1781), and Pagnini (1786). 


Eustorg de Beaulieu. Les divers rapportz, Lyons, 153; f. 49: Ung 
iour advint.° Michel d’Amboise. Les -ent Epigrammes, Paris, 1532. 





Two settings for this song are printed, and a third from the Gentleman’s Magazine men- 
tioned, in English Songs of the Georgian Period, ed. by A. Moffat and F. Kidson (London: 
Bayley and Ferguson, n.d.), pp. 194, 290. 

%8 A free imitation of “Theocritus” given in illustration of the Anacreontic. How free 
may be judged from what becomes of the expression, “he stamped and skipped about”’: 

E di flebili voci empiendo l’aria, 

I fior colti in mal’ ora a terra batte. 
Desmarais doubtless followed one of the Latin versions: Love’s finger swells, and there is a 
reference at the end to the gods. 

29 Mentioned by Argelati, Biblioteca degli volgarizzatori (Milan, 1767), rv, 30. I have not 
seen this version. 

* A professed translation of Melanchthon’s Latin version. It is easily accessible in Miss 
Héléne Harvitt’s dissertation, Eustorg de Beaulieu, a disciple of Marot (New York, 1918), 
p. 71. Beaulieu provides a setting: “En ung verger, ou des mouches 4 miel Avoient leur 
nidz,” and extends the “point”: ‘““Veu que toy seul blesses toute nature.” 

1 Most of D’Amboise’s epigrams have neo-Latin sources, and this one is from Angeriano, 
as the reader may see by turning back to that writer: 

Ainsi qu’ung iour ma dame et ma maistresse 
Parmi les -hamps s’en alloit esbatant, 

Sa blanche main une mouche a miel blesse 
De son esquille: elle, le mal sentant, 

Dist: Comment peult si trespetite beste 

Si grant mal faire? Alors ne t’en enqueste, 
Respond Amours: plus beaucoup davantaige 
Te peux, qui suis court et brief de corsaige, 
Car de mes dars ie rens les pierres molles, 
Et si faits tout selon mon appetit, 

Plus fort tu faitz: car de ton ceil petit 

La mer, la terre, et le ciel tu affolles. 
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Maurice Scéve. Délie [1544], ed. by Parturier, Paris, 1916, p. 165 
(Dizain 237): Cuydant ma Dame.” Germain Colin Bucher [f1545], 
i Poésies, ed. by Denais, Paris, 1890, p. 129.* Jacques Bereau, Zuvres 

poétiques [1565], ed. by Tranchére and Guyet, Paris, 1884, p. 208: Amour 
un jour [Sonnet].* Jean-Antoine de Baif. Passetems [1573] in Zuvres, 
ed. by Marty-Laveaux, Paris, 1887, tv, 238: Le larron Amour*®; and 
Chansonetes in ed. cit., v, 380: Einsi k’Amour.* Jean Godard. Guores 
poétiques, Lyons, 1594, p. 189: Ce petit Cupidon [Sonnet]. Claude 
- Garnier. Amour victorieus, Paris, 1609, f. 179": Amour, Amour, si la tendre 
3 ; [Sonnet]. Jean de La Fontaine. [1667] Guvres, ed. by Regnier, Paris, 
1892, rx, 407: Rien ne m’eiit fait [Madrigal; allusion]. Samuel de : 
Fermat. Var. Carm. [as above, Latin], p. 93: Amour déroboit de miel. 


| 
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% As Parturier notes, Scéve is dependent on D’Amboise, though he changes the point. 
t 33 Bucher translates from Strozzi (above). Note, for example, Hymettus, pueriles ler- 

7 mettes, D’od vient, A quoy: 

: Quand Cupido, cest enfant impudique, 

: , Sus Hymettus desroboit les avettes, 

ef Les desrobant, l’une tres fort le picque, 

Hl Et de douleur luy faict playes aigrettes, 

ae Tant qu’il espand pueriles lermettes, 

Ay i Et se complaint durement a sa mere. 

i , —D’ou vient, dist il, que telles bestelettes 

i Ont l’aguillon de picqueure si fiere? 

a A quoy Venus en soubzriante chere 

Respond ainsy: Et toy, mon enfant doulx, 

e Qui es petit, fais-tu pas playe amere, 

» Blessure 4 mort, et non sanables coups? 

i With this last motive cf, Calcagnini above (note 22). 

+ % The superscription, “Pris de Theocrite,”’ is right, and the editors are mistaken in 
ea correcting it to Anacreon. The version is not literal, but I have not succeeded in detecting 

dee an intermediate source. 

oer ie % Though composed in an anacreontic measure, this poem is from ‘“‘Theocritus.” The 

iy: & ending recalls Alamanni: 

Ht & Tu sois mingrelet, 

Ha: © Tu ne vaux pas mieux: 

be} Voy quelle blessure 

ke Tu fais qu’on endure 

a En terre et aux cieux. 

j As a whole, however, Baif’s poem, in the succession of motives and in certain phrases, 
recalls the Latin versions in Soter, and especially that of Melanchthon: cf. “ses tendres 
doigts” (digitos tenellos); “ses doigts s’en enflerent” (intumuit manus); ‘““Dépit s’en cour- 
rouce, La terre repouce, Et d’un leger saut II] s’élance en haut, Et vole 4 sa mére”’ (doloris 
Impatiens plodensque solum pernicibus alis Subvolat ad matrem); “se prenant a rire” (Mater 


ait ridens: not subridens); “Tu ne vaux pas mieux” (apibus non cor pore praestas). 

% Augé-Chiquet, J.-A. de Baif (Paris, 1909), p. 389 n, refers this unpublished poem to 
“Anacreon,” but the initial words given by Marty-Laveaux suggest “Theocritus,” and the 
fact that Baif’s earlier version is from this source supports my guess that here also “‘Theoc- 


: 
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tip ritus” is the original. 
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Madame Dacier. Poésies d’Anacréon et de Sapho, Paris, 1681, p. 
212: Un jour [prose]. Antoine-Louis Le Brun. Epigrammes, madri- 
gaux et chansons, Paris, 1714, p. 225: L’Amour piqué. La Marquise 
de Simiane. Porte-feuille de Madame ***, Paris, 1715, p. 135: Un jour 
une jeune avete [imit.] Jean-Francois Dreux du Radier. Les Heures 
de récréation, Paris, 1740, p. 33: De mémes yeux jamais [a fable]. 
Anonymous. In Bibliothéque universelle des dames, Paris, 1x (1788), 98: 
Un jour une abeille [prose]. Complete French translations of Theo- 
critus by Longepierre (1688), Chabanon (1775), Gin (1789), Gail (1792), 
Chateauneuf (1794), and Geoffroy (1800). 


Timothy Kendall. Flowers of Epigrammes ; Trifles [1577] London, 1874, 
p. 287: Cupido Venus dearling defte.*” Thomas Watson. ‘EKATOM- 
IIAQIA [1582] in Poems, ed. by Arber, London, 1874, p. 89: Where tender 
Love.** Edmund Spenser. Amoretti [1595] in Poetical Works, ed. by 
De Selincourt, London, 1921. p. 577:5° 


Upon a day as love lay sweetly slumbring, 
all in his mothers lap, 

A gentle Bee with his loud trumpet murm’ring, 
about him flew by hap. 

Whereof when he was wakened with the noyse, 
and saw the beast so small: 

Whats this (quoth he) that gives so great a voyce, 
that wakens men withall? 

In angry wize he flyes about, 
and threatens all with corage stout. 


To whom his mother closely smiling sayd, 
twixt earnest and twixt game: 

See thou thy selfe likewise art lyttle made, 
if thou regard the same. 

And yet thou suffrest neyther gods in sky, 
nor men in earth to rest: 


37 “Translated out of Theocritus.” Kendall’s immediate source eludes me. It must have 
contained the trait from “‘Anacreon” which he reproduces: 

The Bee most vile and pestilent hath kilde Cupido thyne. 
Hence it must be later than 1554 when the Anacreontea were first published. 

%8 Watson’s note is: “The two first partes of this sonnet are an imitation of certaine 
Greeke verses of Theocritus ; which verses as they are translated by many good Poets of later 
dayes, so moste aptlye and plainely by C. Urcinus Velius in his Epigrammes,” and he 
quotes the first six lines of Ursinus’ translation. The first nine lines of Watson’s poem are 
from this source, the remaining nine, on Love’s cure by Aesculapius, are his own invention. 

39 The list of versions, here broken off, is resumed below, following our remarks on 


Spenser. 
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But when thou art disposed cruelly, 
theyr sleepe thou doost molest. 
Then eyther change thy cruelty, 
or give lyke leave unto the fly. 








Nathlesse the cruell boy not so content, 
would needs the fly pursue: 

And in his hand with heedlesse hardiment, 
him caught for to subdue. 

But when on it he hasty hand did lay, 
the Bee him stung therefore: 

Now out alasse (he cryde) and welaway, 
I wounded am full sore: 

The fly that I so much did scorne, 
hath hurt me with his little horne. 


Unto his mother straight he weeping came, 
and of his griefe complayned: 
Who could not chose but laugh at his fond game, 

though sad to see him pained. 
tbe Think now (quod she) my sonne how great the smart 
4 of those whom thou dost wound: 
Full many hast thou pricked to the hart, 

that pitty never found: 
Therefore henceforth some pitty take, 


And now forgets the cruell carelesse elfe, 
his mothers heast to prove. 

So now I languish, till he please 
my pining anguish to appease. 


§ ~ 4 
P when thou doest spoyle of lovers make. 
She tooke him streight full pitiously lamenting, 
and wrapt him in her smock: ae ; 
She wrapt him softly, all the while repenting, ; 
that he the fly did mock. : 
She drest his wound and it embaulmed wel : 
with salve of soveraigne might: i 
And then she bath’d him in a dainty well : 
. the well of deare delight. 
iy Who would not oft be stung as this, ; 
ee to be so bath’d in Venus blis? 
f ; The wanton boy was shortly wel recured, 
a) y of that his malady: 
ie ; But he soone after fresh againe enured, 
i | his former cruelty. 
a And since that time he wounded hath my selfe 
i ” with his sharpe dart of love: 
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This poem with which Spenser ends his A moretti is the most elaborate 
treatment of the theme that we have encountered. Its method of composi- 
tion has not, I think, hitherto been understood, nor could it be under- 
stood before the sources were clearer than they have been. It seems not 
to have been observed, in the first place, that stanzas 1-2 are from 
Tasso’s madrigal given above: Love disturbed by the humming of an 
insect, a gnat in Tasso, but by Spenser changed again into a bee. 
Mentre in grembo a la madre Amore un giorno 
Dolcemente dormiva. 


Upon a day as love lay sweetly slumbring 
all in his mothers lap. 


One could not ask for a closer translation. And the rhythm of Spenser’s 
stanza is imitated from his original, from which, therefore, the initial 
idea of the whole poem arose. Next, with stanza three Spenser reverts to 
the central theme of Cupid and the Bee, making the transition on a 
fancy that Love pursued and caught the “fly” that had disturbed his 
slumber, and so was stung. Finally, he adds two stanzas of new inven- 
tion, containing Love’s cure and his forgetting of his mother’s admoni- 
tion. The poem is thus made up of two stanzas from Tasso, two from 
the original theme of Cupid and the Bee, and two of new development, 
each part ending with its appropriate “moral.” 

Since Spenser, as the rhythm shows, took his start from Tasso, it will 
be difficult to determine the intermediate source of the middle part of 
his poem, for this is what Tasso’s poem made him think of. It lay farther 
back in his mind, though he may have refreshed his memory by getting 
down a book. On analysis this part seems to belong more to the Anac- 
reontic than to the Theocritean tradition: there is direct address by 
Cupid (though not to Venus); the naive phrase of the Anacreontic, 
“little winged serpent,” is represented by the naiveté, 


The fly that I so much did scorne 
hath hurt me with his little horne; 


and finally, the admonition of Venus is rather that of “Anacreon” than 
that of ‘“Theocritus”: 


Think now (quod she) my sonne how great the smart 
of those whom thou dost wound. 


Compare the endings of the two Greek poems as translated above. On 
the other hand, there are traits from ‘‘Theocritus,” e.g., Venus “could 
not chose but laugh,” and, less certain, the phrase “of his grief com- 
playned” (uéudero). If, then, the poem behind Spenser in these two 
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stanzas was a combination of “Anacreon” and “‘Theocritus,” we first 
think of Ronsard (below), who mainly imitates ‘“Anacreon,” but has 
several points from the other poem. Ronsard’s version has been consid- 
ered by Sir Sidney Lee and by Professor Hughes,*® wrongly as we see, to 
have been the original of Spenser’s whole poem. No proof is offered save 
that Hughes says: “‘His [Lee’s] suggestion that Spenser’s trick of calling 
the bee a ‘fly’ is due to Ronsard’s ‘mouche 4 miel’ is almost certainly 
correct.’”’ Strange proof—since Ronsard’s poem, which Hughes has just 
quoted in full, nowhere employs the term mouche a miel. If that were 
proof, a better case could be made for Baif’s imitation of “‘Theocritus.” 
Here we have not merely mouche 2 miel but actually mouche alone, and 
Spenser may have turned to Baif, though I see no certainty of this. 
Compare however, 
Unto his mother straight he weeping came 
and of his grief complayned— 

Et vole a sa mére, 

L’orine Cytére, 

Avec triste pleur 

Montrer sa douleur, 

Et faire sa plainte. 


In Ronsard Venus smiles (“se sourit”), in Baif she begins to laugh (“se 
prenant 4 rire’’), and in Spenser “‘could not chose but laugh.”’ Neverthe- 
less, these points are far from decisive, and the possibility remains that 
Spenser used Ronsard for this part. Note, for example, that in Ronsard 
as in Spenser Cupid’s direct address on being stung is soliloquy and not 
spoken as in the Anacreontic to Venus. 

The last two stanzas are Spenser’s own development. The first of them, 
on Cupid’s cure, is an exercise in amplification, and could have been 
suggested by Ronsard who has two lines on this subject; but, if any out- 
side influence is felt here, it is that of Watson, who alone before Spenser 
elaborates this motive, giving to it the second half of his poem. Watson’s 
personal conclusion is also somewhat similar to Spenser’s: the herbs that 
cured Love took force from the god, and 

By haplesse hap did breede my heartes decay: 


For there they fell, where long my hart had li’ne 
To wait for Love, and what he should assigne. 


Compare: 
So now I languish, till he please 
my pining anguish to appease. 


‘© Merritt Y. Hughes, “Spenser and the Greek Pastoral Triad,” Studies in Philology, xx 
(1923), 196-199. 
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If, besides Tasso, Ronsard and Watson also are behind Spenser’s poem, 
and if one contemplates the Renaissance versions behind them again, 
and so back to “Anacreon” and “Theocritus,” one may well wonder 
at the amount of human wit, not forgetting Spenser’s own, that has 
gone into the molding of this singular trifle.” 

Just preceding this poem in the A moretti, there is an epigram, Jn youth 
before, also employing the theme of love and the bee. 


William Drummond. Poetical Works, ed. by Kastner, 11, 236: Ingenious 
was that Bee.* Thomas Creech. The Idylliums of Theocritus [1681], 
Oxford 1784, p. 104: When wanton Love. Anonymous. In Dryden’s 
Miscellany, London [1684-85], 1716, 11, 230.% Anonymous. In Mrs. 
Aphra Behn’s Miscellany, London, 1685. = John Elsum. A Descrip- 
tion of the Celebrated Pieces of Paintings, etc., London, 1704, p. 106: The 
piece is lively. William Pattison. Poetical Works London, 1728, 1, 
83.4 Anonymous. In Gentleman’s Magazine, 1733, p. 658: Cupid the 
errant’st knave alive.“ John Addison. The Works of Anacreon, Lon- 
don, 1735, p. 143: As Cupid robb’d." Anonymous. In The London 
Magazine, 1741, p 461: Cupid the sliest rogue alive * James Scott, 


41 The discovery that Spenser used Tasso for this poem might have been made by Fran- 
cesco Viglione, if he had taken his own hint. See his recent book, La Poesia lirica di Edmondo 
Spenser (Genoa, 1937), p. 298. He believes that Spenser went directly to the Greek of 
“Anacreon,” and having said so, throws out a suggestion nearer the truth than he knew: 
“Se poi doveva essere spinto da imitatori, egli aveva, pid del Ronsard, familiare il Tasso, 
che fu dei primi a scrivere odicine sulle orme del lirico di Ceo”’ (Jeg. Teo). I note this “near 
miss’’ because it brings out the relative sureness of our method of collecting for inspection a 
large number of versions of a given theme. 

This madrigal is here noted only because Kastner regards it as condensed from 
Guarini’s madrigal given above. I cannot see that it is related to Guarini’s poem. 

43 Mentioned by Fritzsche, p. 103, and by Kerlin, p. 45; not seen by me. 

“4 Not seen by me; mentioned by Kerlin, p. 46. 

4 Mentioned by Fritzsche and Kerlin. I have not seen this translation. 

This imitator has brought out a point, elsewhere, so far as I know, only made by 
Micyllus: 

A bee enrag’d the thief to brand 
Fix’d his keen sting upon his hand. 


Micyllus: signat cus pide furem. The parallel seems to be only coincidence. 

47 In his comment on the Anacreontic. Addison’s Anacreon is dependent on Madame 
Dacier’s edition. 

48 Save for small textual differences, this anonymous poem, here referred to ““Theocritus 
xx,” had figured in the same periodical for 1737 (p. 697) as an Imitation of Anacreon. It is, 
however, mainly from the Theocritean version, as witness, 


He kick’d, he flung, he spurn’d the ground, 
He blow’d and then he chafed the wound. 
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Odes on Several Subjects, London, 1761: Part of that honey.*® Francis 
Fawkes. The Idylliums of Theocritus, London, 1767: As Cupid the slyest 
young wanton alive. Richard Polwhele. The Idyllia, etc., Exeter, 
1786, p. 147: As Cupid once, the errant’st rogue ulive.*° Anonymous. 
In The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1791, p. 1144: As Cupid once, a roguish 
boy. Edward Dubois. The Wreath, London, 1799, p. 20: A wicked 
bee [prose]. 
“Anacreon”’ 40 (35) 

No attempt is here made to list the complete translations of the 
Anacreontea, though of course they always include this poem; a few, 
however, that seemed noteworthy have been mentioned.” 


Henri Estienne. Anacreontis Teij Odae, Paris, 1554: Inter rosas Cupido. 
Elie André. Anacreontis et aliorum lyricorum. ..Odae Paris, 1556: 
Apem rosas Cupido. Jean Morisot. Liber Amatorius, Lyons, 1558, 
p. 39: Dum legit pulchram [4 sapphic stanzas]. Flaminius Raius. 
[ca. 1560] In Carmina Illustrium Poetarum Italorum, Florence, 1719-26, 
vi, 53: Inter purpureas rosas.” Joshua Barnes. Anacreon Teius 
[Cambridge, 1705], London 1734, p. 121: Cupido aliquando [prose]. 
Michael Maittaire. Anacreontis editio altera, London 1740 [first ed., 





There may be an element of ‘“‘Anacreon” in, 


A little bird they call a bee; 


but cf. Micyllus: 
Vulnus, ait, faciat tam saevum parva volucris. 


With the first line given above compare the first line of the anonymous version in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1733, quoted just before. The resemblance, however, goes no 
further, and the present translation is the better poem. 

* Paraphrase in an ode On Pleasure, quoted in part by Kerlin, p. 72. Scott refers to 
Theoc. x1x. Not seen by me. 

5° Cf. the beginning of anon. in Gent. Mag., 1733, above, and also anon. in Lond. Mag., 
1737, 1741, and Fawkes. The line coined by the anonymous imitator in 1733 seems to have 
rung in the ears of the eighteenth century; for surely this is not the only way of securing a 
rhyme for “hive.” 

5 Reference may be made to the bibliography in J. B. Gail’s Odes d’Anacréon (Paris, 
1799); pp. 197-202; to A. Delboulle, Anacréon et les poémes anacréontiques avec les traductions 
et imitations des poétes du xvi* siécles (Havre, 1891); to L. A. Michelangeli, Anacreonte e la 
sua fortuna nei secoli, con una rassegna critica su gl’ imitatori e i traduttori italiani delle 
anacreontee (Bologna, 1922); and to Bd4raibar, Menéndez y Palayo, and others, Poetas 
Liricos Griegos, “Bibl. Class.” (Madrid, 1898). 

® Influenced by Estienne’s version. Raius was a pupil of Pier Vettori to whom Estienne 
had communicated the Anacreontea soon after their discovery. 

® To Barnes this ode is “omnium prima.” 
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1725], pp. 91-4. Noél Sanadon. Carmina, Paris, 1754, p. 80: Dum 
per vireta Cypri. 


Carlo Maria Maggi. [Rime, Milan, 1668] in Sallengre, Novus Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum, Venice, 1735, m1, 702: Punto d’ape [Sonnet]. Regnier 
Desmarais. [1693, as above] Poesie toscane, Paris, 1708, p. 147: Amor 
fiori un di. Antonio Conti. Prose e poesie, Venice, 1739, 1, 269: Tra 
le rose Amor. Giambattista Mutinelli. In Anno poetico ossia raccolta 
annuale, Venice, 1793, 1, 159: Di picciol’ ape. 


Pierre de Ronsard. [Les Odes, Paris, 1555] In uvres completes, ed. 
by Laumonier, vu (Paris, 1934), 106: Le petit enfant Amour.® Remy 
Belleau. [Odes d’Anacréon, Paris, 1556] In Cuores complétes, ed. by 
Gouverneur, Paris, 1867, 1, 43: Amour ne voyoit.* Olivier de Magny. 


* Ten poems on this theme, in Greek and Latin, and in various metres: “‘Graeca et 
Latina aliquot variationis specimina, quae styli exercendi gratia Anonymus quidam in 
lepidissimam hanc fabellam lusit.” These versions all frankly employ motives from 
“Theocritus” as well as from “‘Anacreon.” Maittaire also quotes the Theocritean poem, 
with Estienne’s translation. He gives two direct translations of the Anacreontic. 

% Laumonier, Ronsard poéte lyrique (Paris, 1909), pp. 603-605, has successfully shown 
that this poem is a contamination of “Anacreon” and ‘“‘Theocritus,’”’ together with some 
motives of Ronsard’s invention. It may be possible to go further. For the Anacreontic 
Ronsard would naturally turn to Estienne’s edition and translation just published. For the 
Theocritean poem he probably also employed one of the Latin versions. If so, he used one 
containing the mistranslation, “‘his hand swelled,”’ for he has this motive;-but my notes do 
not enable me to govern all the possibilities. Melanchthon’s version has this point, and also 
digitos tenellos (Ronsard, “‘sa main tendrette’’). I note also that Ducher’s translation begins: 


Furaturus erat lascivus mella Cupido 
Inde, ubi parva casas aedificaret apis. 
Compare: 
Le petit enfant Amour 
Cueilloit des fleurs, 4 l’entour 
D’une ruche, ov les avettes 
Font leurs petites logettes. 


I have at hand only these two lines of Ducher’s version. 

% Belleau followed the Greek, but helped himself somewhat by Estienne’s Latin transla- 
tion, and had, I think, Ronsard’s version beside him. That he followed the Greek is shown 
at several points where he is slightly more faithful than Estienne, e.g., ‘Venus la belle” 
(xadjv xvOqpnv: Estienne, candidam Cytheren). That he looked at Estienne is clear from 
“Le mignon commence a se plaindre,” where the Greek is &\édvée, and Estienne renders: 
eiulare coepit (Elie André, simply eiulavit). That he recalled Ronsard is suggested by 
motives occurring in Ronsard but not in “Anacreon” or his translators, e.g., the swollen 
hand: 

Belleau: Voyant enfler sa blanche main. 
Ronsard: Voyés quelle enflure. 
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Odes [1559], ed. by Courbet, Paris, 1876, m, 139: Amour, Bizet, en pleu- 
rant.®? Jean Doublet. Elégies [1559], Paris, 1871, p. 122: Ce leger 
enfant.®® Jean Godard. Guvres, Lyons, 1594, p. 98: Amour un iour.** 

Jean Baudoin. Recueil d’emblémes divers, Paris, 1638, pp. 19-34: Ce 
folastre enfant. Claude Nicole. Les Guvres de Monsieur le Président 
Nicole, Paris, 1663, pp. 50-2: Amour couché sur des roses.* F.-S. 
Regnier Desmarais. [1693] Poésies francoises, The Hague, 1716, m1, 387: 
Le tendre Amour cueillant.” Francois Gacon. Anacréon, Rotterdam, 





Again: 
Belleau: Voyez donc ma plaie cruelle. 
Ronsard: Lui montra sa plaie amere. 
Belleau: Entre les replis de la rose. 
Ronsard: Dans le fond d’une fleurette. 


This last is scarcely the natural translation of & Addo, for which Estienne has Inter rosas. 
André indeed has A pem rosae insidentem, but his version probably was not available to 
Ronsard. 
57 An ode in eight eight-line stanzas, treating the theme freely, but proved to be from 
“Anacreon” (perhaps through Ronsard) by lines 9-13: 
C’est cet oiselet ... 


Que le villageois appelle 
Ce me semble mouche 4a miel. 


Cf. Ronsard: “Les villageois . . . Le surnomment une avette.” Perhaps by coincidence this 
version shows the extension, “men and gods,” that we have found first in the imitations of 
“Theocritus” by Ducher and Alamanni, and this point becomes the chief motive of 
Magny’s ode, being elaborated in the last five stanzas. 

58 A fairly close translation, but influenced by Ronsard: e.g., “Cueillant des roses,”’ cf. 
Ronsard, “Cueilloit des fleurs” (not in “Anacreon’’); “Venus souriant,” cf. Ronsard, 
“Venus se sourit.” The latter point Ronsard had from “Theocritus.”’ Doublet’s line, “Au 
bout d’un doit de la main,” recalls “Theocritus,” but is not represented by Ronsard. 

59 A chanson, much indebted to Ronsard: 


Amour un iour ne vit point 
Une avette qui luy poingt 
Bien avant sa main tendrette 
En cueillant une fleurette. 


Ronsard: “avette . . . sa main tendrette . . . cueillant . . . fleurette.” 

6° A prose-emblem. The motto of this, the second, Discours is: “Que les choses douces 
deviennent souvent améres,” taken evidently from Alciati, Emb. 112. Though the idea of 
making an emblem of this theme obviously came to Baudoin from Alciati, he follows 
“Anacreon,” whereas Alciati employed “Theocritus.” The Discours is preceded by a full- 
page engraving by Briot of Cupid and the Bee. 

5! A professed imitation of Anacreon, in seven stanzas. Note that Love is lying (asleep) 
on the roses, a new motive in French imitations, but compare Bateson below. 

2 Quoted, but wrongly ascribed to Mathurin Regnier, by Bullen, Anacreon (London, 
1893), p. 220. 
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1712, p. 254: L’Amour piqué.* Francois-Charles Pannard. Thédire 
et euvres diverses, Paris, 1763, 1v, 19: Les bonbons et la friandise. 
Julien-Jacques Moutonnet-Clairfons. Anacréon, Sapho, Bion et Moschus, 
Paphos [Paris], 1780, 1, 56: L’Amour piqué [prose]. Mlle de Louven- 
court. In Bibliothéque universelle des dames: mélanges vit (1787), 160-162. 
Dans les jardins enchantés.™ 


Edmund Spenser.® Thomas Lodge. In England’s Helicon, Lon- 
don, 1600, ed. by Rollins, Cambridge, Mass., 1935, 1, 31: In pride of 
youth. | Thomas Bateson. [Second Set of Madrigals, 1618] In The 
English Madrigal School, ed. by E. H. Fellowes, xxu (London, 1922), 
p. xi: Cupid in a bed of roses.® Robert Herrick. Hesperides [1648] 
in Poetical Works, ed. by Moorman, London, 1921, p. 50: “The Wounded 


% This version is reprinted by Le Fort de La Moriniére, Bibliothéque poétique (Paris, 
1745), m1, 498 (ascribed to G**.), and by Bruzen de La Martiniére, Passetemps poétique 
(Paris, 1757), m, 62 (anonymous). 

% To judge from the opening lines, for I have not a complete copy, this looks like an 
imitation of Regnier’s or Sanadon’s version of the theme. 

8 See above, under “‘Theocritus.” 

% Entitled The Barginet (pastoral] of Antimachus. This very free treatment of the theme 
has been regularly claimed for “‘Theocritus,”’ e.g., by Kerlin (p. 25) and by Rollins (1, 94); 
but on examination it turns irresistibly to the other tradition. The thread may be picked 
out thus: “Oft from her lap. . . . He leapt, and gathered sommer flowers, both violets and 
roses. .. . A bee that harbour’d hard thereby, Did sting his hand, and made him crye, Oh 
Mother, I am wounded. ... the goddesse sayd, Who hath my Cupid so dismayd? He 
aunswered: Gentle Mother, The hony-worker in the hive.’”’ Here Cupid gathers flowers 
(roses), not honey as in “Theocritus,” and the direct address, “Oh Mother, I am wounded,” 
is clearly from the Anacreontic. Further, the act of gathering flowers recalls Ronsard 
(“Cueilloit des fleurs”); and still other points suggest Ronsard as Lodge’s source: as in 
Ronsard, Venus asks who wounded him (“Qui t’a, di moi, faus garson, Blessé de telle 
facon?””—‘My little lad, the goddesse said, Who hath my Cupid so dismayd?’’); she kisses 
him (“En le baisant le prit” —“She kist the lad’’) ; she cures him (‘‘Puis sa main lui a soufflée 
Pour guarir sa plaie enflée.”—“She suckt the wound, and swag’d the sting”). None of these 
points is in either of the Greek originals. Lodge has developed an elaborate setting of his 
own, and at the end has made a new application of the fable. 

* This excellent version seems to have been made directly from the Greek. It has, 
however, a peculiarity not found in earlier versions: “Cupid, in a bed of roses, sleeping,” 
whereas in the original it is the bee that is sleeping among the roses. Cupid sleeping may be 
a reminiscence of Spenser, or of Watson’s imitation of ‘““Theocritus” which begins: “Where 
tender Love had laide him down to sleepe,” but more likely it is a wilful variant. See below. 
The French had been able to sing Belleau’s version to the music of Richard Renvoysy 
since 1559, and had to wait until the end of the eighteenth century for Gossec’s new musical 
setting for the translation by Gail (I know of no evidence that either of these was popular). 
Bateson’s charming air deserves to have been popular, but whether it continued in favor 
until the eighteenth century began to sing John Addison’s translation is doubtful. 
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Cupid: Song.’”** |= Thomas Stanley. [1649] In Anacreon, with Thomas 
Stanley’s Translation, ed. by Bullen, London, 1893, p. 103.%* Anony- 
mous. In The Works of Anacreon and Sappho done from the Greek by 
several Hands, London, 1713, p. 41.7° John Addison [1735, as above]. 


ss Cupid, as he lay among 
Roses, by a Bee was stung. 
Whereupon in anger flying 
To his Mother, said thus crying: 
Help! O help! your Boy’s a dying. 
And why, my pretty Lad, said she? 
Then blubbering, replyed he, 
A winged Snake has bitten me, 
Which Country people call a Bee. 
At which she smil’d; then with her hairs 
And kisses drying up his tears: 
Alas! said she, my Wag! if this 
Such a pernicious torment is, 
Come tel me then, how great’s the smart 
Of those, thou woundest with thy Dart. 


Herrick’s version seems to have been made from the Greek, but probably with Estienne’s 
or André’s Latin beside it (cf. André, momordit: “has bitten me’’). The two Latin versions 
are both printed in the Plantin Lyric Poets, Pindari Olympia, etc. (Antwerp, 1567). But 
the case for the intervening Latin is not here so plain as in Herrick’s The Cheat of Cupid 
which Delattre has shown to be dependent on Estienne: Floris Delattre: Robert Herrick 
»(Paris, 1912), p. 405. The first two lines are very likely a reminiscence of Bateson’s song, 
while other departures from the original, in lines 6 and 10-11, are probably due to Herrick 
aoa (but cf. Ronsard and Lodge). See the next note. 

Love, a Bee that lurk’d among 

Roses saw not, and was stung: 

Who for his hurt finger crying, 

Running sometimes, sometimes flying, 

Doth to his fair mother hie, 

And O help, cries he, I die; 

A wing’d snake hath bitten me, 

Call’d by countrymen a Bee: 

At which Venus, If such smart 

A Bee’s little sting impart, 

How much greater is the pain, 

They, whom thou hast hurt, sustain? 


Stanley has taken Herrick’s poem of the year before, and corrected it to the Greek text, also 
regularizing the trochaic metre. It is very successfully done. Note that he retains the charm- 
ing glide between verses one and two. In the Notes to his Anacreon (ed. of 1651, p. 106) 
Stanley alludes to Pignoria’s report of a painting on the subject, and quotes Sabinus’ verses. 
7° The tradition has now become fixed among the English, despite Stanley, that Cupid, 

not the bee, lay among the roses: 

As Cupid once with wanton play, 

Amidst the Rose-trees sporting lay, etc. 
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[Anon. In The London Magazine, 1737: see above, under “Theoc- 
ritus”’]. Francis Fawkes. [Idylliums of Theocritus, 1767] In Chalmers’ 
English Poets xx, 217.” 


We have here the familiar, but intricate, history of any Greek theme 
in modern literature. The Theocritean poem, first translated and imi- 
tated by the neo-Latin poets, is from them caught up by the poets of the 
several vernaculars. The tradition, in this instance, is complicated by the 
appearance in 1554 of a second Greek version, and we find contamina- 
tion of the two. The early Latin translations of ‘“‘Theocritus,’’ though 
numerous, often have enough individuality to enable us to detect which 
of them a vernacular poet followed.” Chief points in the tradition seem 
to be the free imitation by Angeriano, giving rise to the verses of D’Am- 
boise and Scéve; the German Latin versions included in Soter’s widely- 
known book; Alciati’s Emblem with a strong influence of its own; the 
contaminated version of Ronsard which left its mark on his followers; 
and the free imitation of Tasso giving rise to the elaborate poem of 
Spenser. It is noteworthy that no French version seems traceable to an 
Italian intermediary. The earlier English imitators as usual are depend- 
ent on Continental predecessors, but at the same time they show a de- 
termination to remake the theme in a degree hardly paralleled abroad. 
After the sixteenth century less interest attaches to the comparison of 
versions since the trade on foreign intermediaries dwindled, and that on 
neo-Latin intermediaries mostly came to an end. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries we find plenty of translations, but few attempts to 
work the theme off more or less as original composition. The convention 
regarding these things had wholly changed. For editors of the sixteenth- 
century poets, however, the rule stands: Never believe that your poet 
has gone directly to the original for any Greek theme; even if he says 
quite plainly “translated from the Greek,” it very likely means only that 
his modern original was headed “‘E graeco,” “Dal greco,” or “Pris du 
grec.”"* 

James HvuTToNn 

Cornell University 

- Once as Cupid tir’d with play, 

On a bed of roses lay, etc. 

™ Here once more the reader must be reminded of the shortcomings of my notes. It might 
repay some one to look again at the versions by Gazoldus, Ducher, Gouvéa, Rapitius, anon. 
in Taygetus, Capilupi, De Lemene, and Garnier, of which I have kept no copies, and also 
at those I note as not seen by me, though these are mostly late. 

% The list of poems on Cupid and the Bee drawn up in the preceding pages is probably 
far from complete. Two further instances have recently fallen to my notice, too late for 
inclusion in the series. One, a sonnet by Amadis Jamyn (Ewores poétiques, Paris, 1584. 
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f. 35"), having for its main subject a scratch received by the lady on her hand, employs the 
Greek theme as introduction, compressed into the first quatrain: 
Amour fut autrefois picqué dedans la main 
Par une mouche a miel volant a |’avanture. 
Mais sa mére luy dist riant de sa pointure: 
Ton trait blessant les coeurs est bien plus inhumain. 
Despite the compression, there remains one mark (riant) to show that Jamyn follows 
“Theocritus.”” Somewhat earlier, Claude Binet had turned out a jeu d’esprit on this theme 
as a contribution to La Puce de Mile des Roches (1582) [La Jeunesse d’Estienne Pasquier, 
Paris, 1610, p. 622]: Amour, flame in hand, approaches the lady, but is driven off and 
wounded by the puce, so that he runs to his mother—and the rest follows the original save 
for changes occasioned by the substitution of flea for bee, thus: 
C’est, dict-il, c’est un Serpenteau 
Qui va sautellant sur la peau, 
Puce est nommé par les Pucelles. 
Clearly Binet’s version is from “Anacreon.” But it is also affected by the modern tradition 
so far as to show the extension “men and gods” (cf. Notes 24, 25, 28, 35, 57 above): 
aux grans dieux 
Et aux humains dardant tes feux, 
Tu fais une plaie incurable. 
Finally, for the iconography (cf. Notes 7, 16, 60 above) add a painting with this subject 
by Bon Boullongne (1649-1717) reported to be in the museum of Angers: see Denais’ 
edition of Colin Bucher, p. 71n. 
































LVI 
FRANKLIN AND FULKE GREVILLE 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was always, to quote Carl Van Doren, 

“an avid, powerful reader of many books. There were always books 
in his inner life, books in his business, books in his friendships.’ His 
effective initiative in the organization and development of the Junto’s 
subscription library, later the Philadelphia Library, is one conspicuous 
illustration of this life-long habit of his mind and heart; but every 
reader of the Autobiography knows that, besides providing books for 
others, Franklin used them in his own writing, early and late. Witness 
the memorable passages in which he recalls his self-imposed “‘exercises”’ 
in “improving my language”—not to mention Alexander Pope’s—by 
“imitating” The Spectator or the Essay on Criticism, and digesting Locke, 
Shaftesbury, and others.” In this note I wish to call particular attention 
to a hitherto unnoticed by-product of Franklin’s “bookish inclination,’ 
a recollection from a notable Elizabethan poet. 

Recent studies of Franklin have steadily enlarged the record of his 
literary contacts, but they do not mention the case in point here. Mr. 
Van Doren, for example, observes that “Poor Richard took wisdom and 
wit where he could find them: from Dryden, Pope, Prior, Gay, Swift, 
Bacon, La Rochefoucauld, Rabelais and many other known masters. 
There are sayings in [and from] Latin, Spanish, French, German and 
Welsh ... and... Scottish.’’* Professors Mott and Jorgenson provide 
a much longer list. “Franklin,” they observe did not pose as an “original 
genius independent of the wisdom of the ages,”’ nor was he “backward 
in cataloguing many of the authors who helped to motivate his thought.” 
He ranged from Plato to Tom Paine, and drew upon at least seventy 
other writers® by the way. These facts “discredit the all too common idea 


1 Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1938), p. 104. 

2 Autobiography, in Writings of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1907), ed. A. H. Smyth 
(hereafter referred to as Writings), 1, 241-245. 3 Tbid., 1, 239. 4 Op. cit., p. 112. 

5 “Franklin seems to have been acquainted with portions of Plato, Aesop, Pliny,, 
Xenophon, Herodotus, Epictetus, Vergil, Horace, Tacitus, Seneca, Sallust, Cicero, Tully, 
Milton, Jeremy Taylor, Bacon, Dryden, Tillotson, Rabelais, Bunyan, Fenelon, Chevalier 
de Ramsay, Pythagoras, Waller, Defoe, Addison and Steele, William Temple, Pope, Swift, 
Voltaire, Boyle, Algernon Sidney, Trenchard and Gordon, Young, Mandeville, Locke, 
Shaftesbury, Collins, Bolingbroke, Richardson, Whiston, Watts, Thomson, Burke, Cowper, 
Darwin, Rowe, Rapin, Herschel, Payley, Lord Kames, Adam Smith, Hume, Robertson, 
Lavoisier, Buffon, Dupont de Nemours, Whitefield, Pemberton, Blackmore, John Ray, 
Petty, Turgot, Priestley, Paine, Mirabeau, Quesnay, Raynal, Morellet, and Condorcet, 
to suggest only the more prominent”—F. L. Mott and C. E. Jorgenson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin (New York, 1936), p. lv. On this subject see also W. C. Bruce, Benjamin Franklin 
Self-Revealed (New York, 1917), m1, 423 ff. 
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that the untutored tradesman was torpid to the information and wisdom 
found in books.’”* No one, however, seems to have noticed Franklin’s 
response to the challenge of a passage unmistakably adapted by him 
from a writer whom Southey praised as “the most thoughtful of poets’”’ 
—that is to say, from Queen Elizabeth’s servant and Sir Philip Sidney’s 
friend, Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. 

In 1730, when Franklin was in his twenty-fourth year, he wrote—and 
read to the Junto—two dialogues between two young men named Hora- 
tio and Philocles, who, as Mr. Van Doren puts it, “argued out” Franklin’s 
own inward “conflict between his instinct toward pleasure” (represented 
by Horatio) “and his faith in reasonable virtue” (represented by Philo- 
cles). Philocles urges that the “‘miserable son of” foolishly extravagant 
and licentious “pleasure’’ cannot expect to fare as well as the “wise and 
happy” being who attains a ripe old age by moderation; i.e., “by pru- 
dently and rightly gratifying his natural passions.”’ Horatio admits the 
point—with reservations: “Sure the wise and good author of Nature 
could never make us to plague us . . . never give us Passions, on purpose 
to subdue and conquer ’em ...’”’ Then come the lines to which I wish 
to call particular attention. Horatio adds: “‘Are we created sick, only to 
be commanded to be Sound? Are we born under one Law, our Passions, and 
yet bound to another, that of Reason? Answer me... for I am warmly 
concerned for the honor of Nature...’ 

There can be no question that Franklin is here appropriating literally 
the thought and the words of the famous “Chorus Sacerdotum,” first 
published at the end of Act 1 in the 1609 quarto of Fulke Greville’s 
Mustapha. This passage runs as follows: 


O wearisome condition of Humanity! 

Borne under one Law, to another bound, 

Vainely begot and yet forbidden vanity, 

Created sicke, commanded to be sound: 

What meaneth Nature by these diverse Lawes? 
Passion and Reason self-diuision cause: 

Is it the marke or Maiesty of Power 

To make offences that it may forgive? .. . 

If Nature did not take delight in blood 

She would have made more easie waies to good . . .* 


* Mott and Jorgenson (see n. 5). 

7 Cf. A. H. Bullen, Elizabethans (London, 1924), p. 206. 

® Writings, 11, 159-160; cf. Van Doren, p. 84. 

* Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville, ed. Geoffrey Bullough (Edinburgh and London, 
1939), m1, 136, 25 ff. —Mustapha, revised, appeared in the 1633 edition of Greville’s Workes, 
but not thereafter until it was included in the first edition (1744, vol. m1) of Dodsley’s Old 
Plays, fourteen years after Franklin’s dialogues. 
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There remains an interesting question: Where and how had Franklin, 
at the age of twenty-four, come to read Fulke Greville? And—since he 
seems not to have been especially drawn to the poets and dramatists’® 
—why, in particular, did he remember this passage from the somewhat 
dusty tragedy of Mustapha? Ishall presently suggest a conjectural answer. 

One possibility may be eliminated at once. Conceivably, Franklin 
might have carried over Fulke Greville’s lines from the general source 
of his Horatio-Philocles Dialogues; namely, “The Moralists, a Philo- 
sophical Rhapsody” in Shaftesbury’s Characteristics (1709)." In this 
piece “Nature” is “challeng’d . . . for her failings’ —by two young men 
named Philocles and Palemon—in terms not altogether unlike Franklin’s: 
“QO wretched state of mankind !—Hapless Nature, thus to have err’d in 
thy chief workmanship—whence sprang this fatal weakness? What 
chance or destiny shall we accuse?”’” But this apostrophe—certainly not 
written in Fulke Greville’s language and not intimately related to his 
thought—* comes nearer to the point than anything else I can find in 
“The Moralists.” In short, Shaftesbury does not quote, nor allude to 
Fulke Greville. 

Did Franklin come upon Fulke Greville while reading the Elizabethan 
poets at large? Not one of them appears on the list of Franklin’s readings 
quoted above," and the general opinion seems to be that he had little or 
nothing to do with them. Professor E. C. Dunn, for example, in her recent 
Shakespeare in America, remarks that “in a person like Benjamin Frank- 
lin, schooled in the university of hard knocks, it is not surprising to find 
no reference whatever to Shakespeare . . . Franklin had no time for... 
Shakespeare.” The fact is that Franklin was not altogether unac- 
quainted with the Elizabethans. Poor Richard, for example, had some- 
where seen John Lyly’s famous song of Cupid and his Campaspe playing 
at cards for kisses. Poor Richard’s version of the song runs like this: 

My love and I for kisses play’d; 

She would keep stakes, I was content— 
But when I won, she would be paid; 

This made me ask her what she meant .. .!” 


10 “With the poets, dramatists, novelists, and general men of letters,’ says Mr. Van 
Doren (p. 292), Franklin “was little acquainted.” (But see also Mott and Jorgenson, of. 
cit., p. liv, n. 150.) 1 Cf. Van Doren, p. 83. 

#2 Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury, Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, 5th 
ed. (London, 1732), 1, 299, 192. 

18 Greville deals with the contradictions between Nature’s “diverse laws”; Shaftesbury 
with her faulty workmanship: the weakness of mankind. 

4 Cf. n. 5. 4 New York, 1939; pp. 102, 107. 

16 Both Professor Dunn and Professor A. H. Thorndike (“Shakespeare in America,” 
Shakespeare Assn. Bulletin, 1928, m1, 2) observe that a copy of Shakespeare was among 
Franklin’s books. 17 Quoted by Bruce, of. cit., m, 517. 
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1062 Franklin and Fulke Greville 


It is possible that Franklin may also have known something of Greene’s 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, for he writes, on two different occasions,'* 
of ‘Friar Bacon’s project of making a brazen wall round England,” and 
of “his servant, Friar Bungey” who “slept while the brazen head... 
said Time is and Time was,’ and “only waked to hear it say Time is 
past.’"® Certain it is that Franklin was not entirely unaware of Shake- 
speare. He quoted Shakespeare at least once—in a letter addressed to 
Robert R. Livingston from Passy, France, on July 22, 1783. Herein, after 
referring to the provisional treaty of peace, Franklin recalls Othello’s 
lines concerning the handkerchief—by way of “caution” lest John 
Adams’s “publicly expressed” suspicions of the French ministry might 
breed future diplomatic trouble: “as Shakespeare says, ‘Trifles light as 
Air’ &c.’”¢ 

Even so, it is altogether likely that Shakespeare and the Elizabethans 
were not among Franklin’s favorites. I find no other mention of them in 
his writings, except by way of protest from one of his correspondents. 
This was Dr. Samuel Johnson (later President of King’s College), who, 
on finding that Franklin, in 1749, had omitted Shakespeare as well as 
Milton from his list of “our best writers,’ suggested that he “might do 
well” to add them.” Poetry in general was not usually among Franklin’s 
liveliest enthusiasms. In spite of his own early dabbling with “very bad” 
Grub Street balladry, he “escaped being a poet” by “‘never having been 
one.’ And the Dogood papers* show that even in his youth his attitude 


toward poetry was that of a genial skeptic. 


18 May 9, 1766 and May 4, 1799 (Writings, tv, 456; vit, 311). 

19 Not Friar Bungay but Miles is the guilty servant in the play (pr. 1594, 1630, 1655), as 
well as in its source, The Famous Historie of Fryer Bacon (earliest extant ed. 1627). In both 
the play and the Historie not the servant but the two friars fall asleep. In the Historie, 
indeed, the servant is sufficiently wide-awake to sing sundry scurrilous songs of many 
stanzas “in scorne”’ of the Brazen Head (cf. Plays and Poems of Robert Greene, ed. J. C. 
Collins [Oxford, 1905], 1, 7-9; 62-63). The prolixities of the Historie are unlikely to have 
attracted Franklin. His concise version of the Brazen Head episode is relatively close to the 
play, though it may be that he got the story merely from one of the collections of “popular 
science”’ lore in his library. One recalls, however, that when Franklin was a young man in 
London (1725-1726), plays and the theatre were meat and drink to him and—more espe- 
cially—to his bosom friend James Ralph, the poetaster and playwright. At this time 
Franklin spent “a great deal” of his “earnings in going to plays” with Ralph (Writings, 
1, 276-277). There is nothing to show that Friar Bacon was acted at the time, but one or the 
other of the friends might have read it in one of the later seventeenth-century copies. I find 
no mention of Greene—nor of Lyly or Fulke Greville—among the surviving records of 
Franklin’s library, but “much remains to be discovered on the subject” (G. S. Eddy, “Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin’s Library,” Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, N. S., 
1924, xxxrv, 223). 

20 Writings, 1x, 61-62; Othello, m, iii, 322. Mr. Howard Darrow of the University of 
Tennessee kindly traced this passage for me. 1 Writings, 11, 391; m1, 28-30. 

= Tbid., 1, 240; Van Doren, p. 9. 3 Writings, 1, 21-25. 
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Thereafter, by the time Franklin was thirty-eight, he wrote that he 
had sometimes gone “several years” without reading any poetry what- 
soever; and eight years before his death he remarked that “the relish 
for reading poetry had long left me.’ Meanwhile he had from time to 
time admired, bought, and sometimes quoted Milton, Dryden, and 
Pope.” But only the last of these three appears to have been really con- 
genial to him. So also were Cowper (whom Franklin liked because he was 
“easy... in language”... and “just in... sentiment’’),% and his 
favorite, James Thomson, whose Seasons gave Franklin, in 1744, ‘more 
pleasure . . . than all I ever read before.’’*? In view of Franklin’s some- 
what limited range in poetry, and his strong preference for the Neo- 
Classicists and Pre-Romantics, one may still wonder how he discovered 
Fulke Greville. The answer may be that someone else made the discov- 
ery for him. If so, I think the probable discoverer was Archbishop Til- 
lotson—long a favorite of Franklin’s among the masters of English prose. 

A note in Grosart’s edition of Fulke Greville** points the way toward 
this suggestion. Grosart’s note, quoted from the Biographia Britannica, 
states, with regard to the “Chorus Sacerdotum,” that “‘one of our most 
reverent prelates”—later identified as Tillotson—‘‘has quoted from this 
play into one of his sermons to answer... the favourite arguments of 
those who murmur at the injunctions of religion, as if it attributed to 
Providence the setting of our nature and our duty at variance....” 
This quotation, the Biographia adds, is “‘perhaps . . . the only example 
that has been drawn into such a solemn discourse from an English play, 
by one who was such an eminent member of the church... . ’”® 

The sermon in question is Tillotson’s number 28, “‘Objections Against 
True Religion Answered.” Herein the Archbishop seeks to refute the 
common objection 


that a great part of the laws of religion do thwart the natural inclinations of 
man which may reasonably be supposed to be from God. So that God seems to 
have set our nature and our duty at variance. . . . The force of this objection is 
very smartly expressed in those celebrated verses of a noble poet of our own 
which are so frequently in the mouths of many who are thought to bear no good 
will to religion. 


Then Tillotson quotes: 


O wearisome condition of humanity, 
Born under one law, to another bound; 
Vainly begot, and yet forbidden vanity, 


* Writings, 1, 242; vu, 448. 

% Writings, 11, 96, 103; vit, 411 and passim. % Tbid., vir1, 449. 

7 Tbid., m, 243. 28 Fuller Worthies, Works of Fulke Greville (1870), 111, 496. 
°° Biographia Britannica, (n. d.), p. 2397. 
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1064 Franklin and Fulke Greville 


Created Sick, commanded to be sound. 
If Nature did not take delight in blood 
She would have made more easy ways to good.*° 


There is good reason to believe that Franklin might have read and re- 
membered this sermon of Tillotson’s. We know from the Autobiography 
that as a boy, when his family thought he was to become a clergyman, 
he devoured his father’s “library . . . chiefly of books of polemic divinity, 
most of which I read.’ What is more, Franklin, early and late in his 
career, speaks of Tillotson in particular with high praise. When he was 
sixteen Franklin recounted, in one of the Dogood papers, a dream-visit 
to the Temple of Theology. Here he noticed, among other things, “the 
ambitious and fraudulent Contrivances of Plagius who (notwithstanding 
he had been severely reprehended for such Practices before) was dili- 
gently transcribing some eloquent paragraphs out of Tillotson’s Works, 
&c. to embellish his own.’ Twenty-seven years later, in 1749, Franklin 
drew up a set of Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsyl- 
vania. Herein he put Tillotson first in a list of “our best Writers” of Eng- 
lish prose (Tillotson, Addison, Pope, Algernon Sidney’’), models in the 
use of “the English language” who are to serve as “‘Classicks”’ for the in- 
struction of youth. Tillotson again heads the list a year later in Frank- 
lin’s supplementary Idea of the English School (1750), wherein ‘“‘the best 
English Authors” (for the use of the sixth class) are set down as follows: 
“Tillotson, Milton, Locke, Addison, Pope, Swift. . . . ’* Almost twenty- 
five years later Franklin again praised Tillotson and his sermons. In a 
letter dated April 6, 1773 and addressed to the Reverend Thomas 
Coombe, Franklin wrote as follows: “I know nothing of your . . . Pursuits 
or Studies or what would please you best from hence, new Poetry or new 
Sermons; for the better chance, therefore, of hitting your Taste, I send 
you a Sample of each, perhaps the best we have had since Pope and Til- 


lotson.’’*4 
ALWIN THALER 
University of Tennessee 


3° Works of Dr. John Tillotson (Edinburgh, 1772), m, 149-150.—According to Tillotson, 
the “degeneracy and corruption of human nature” was “occasioned by the voluntary trans- 
gression of a plain and easy command given by God to our first parents. And this weakness 
naturally descends upon us, their posterity.”” Compare Fulke Greville: “Fye, foolish Earth, 
thinke you the heauen wants glory/ Because your shadowes doe your selfe be-night?” 
(“Caelica,” xvit and Ltxxxv1, Poems and Dramas—cf. n. 9 above—t, 81, 135, 11-12). 
Franklin resolves the contradiction upon principles of practical ethics. Not Nature but 
man’s conduct is the issue. Says Philocles to Horatio: ‘What you find fault with . . . as the 
most terrible Evil in the World, Self-denial, is really the greatest Good . . . Self-denial 
is... a natural Means of procuring more Pleasure than you can taste without it” (Writ- 
ings, 1, 161). 3. Writings, 1, 239. ® Thid., 1, 13. 

33 See above, n. 21. * Writings, vt, 34. 




















LVII 
LORD BYRON AND THE GENTEEL REFORMERS 


Mr. Johnstone .. . who had more acquaintance with the springs and 
wires that move people than I had, suggested that we should wait upon 
Lady Oxford... 

—William Cobbett 


HEN the asterisks in the following passage of Byron’s diary are re- 

placed by the correct name, light is shed on the practically unex- 
plored problem of Byron’s political connections and ambitions during his 
life in London—and on the question, crucial to an understanding of the 
later Byron, of what was going on in the poet’s mind in his twenty-fifth 
year. 

The journal which Byron began in November, 1813, and continued 
to the following April is in the main a sad record of flagging ambitions 
and aimless social dissipation, of the melancholy of a fiery spirit whose 
tutelar genius has departed for other shores. On December 1, between 
wondering whether to go to “‘a party of purple at the ‘blue’ Miss Berry’s” 
and sighing over the passing of his youth, Byron writes: 


Baldwin is boring me to present their King’s Bench petition. I presented Cart- 
wright’s last year; and Stanhope and I stood against the whole House, and 
mouthed it valiantly—and had some fun and a little abuse for our opposition. 
But “I am not i’ th’ vein” for this business. Now, had * * been here, she would 
have made me do it. There is a woman, who, amid all her fascination, always 
urged a man to usefulness or glory. Had she remained, she had been my tutelar 
genius. 

Baldwin is very importunate'—but, poor fellow, “I can’t get out, I can’t get 
out—said the starling.”’ Ah, I am as bad as that dog Sterne, who preferred whin- 
ing over ‘“‘a dead ass to relieving a living mother’—villian—hypocrite—slave 
—sycophant! but J am no better. Here I cannot stimulate myself to a speech for 
the sake of these unfortunates, and three words and half a smile of * * * had she 
been here to urge it (and urge it she infallibly would—at least she always pressed 
me on senatorial duties, and particularly in the cause of weakness) would have 
made me an advocate, if not an orator. Curse on Rochefoucault for being always 
right!? 


For the moment let us remark two things: (1) Byron accounts for his 
present political apathy by the absence of the unnamed woman; (2) this 


1 W. J. Baldwin, a debtor in King’s Bench Prison, desired petitions to hasten the opera- 
tion of Lord Redesdale’s Insolvent Debtors Act. It had been passed, but debtors had dif- 
ficulty receiving its benefits. See Parliamentary Debates, xxvu, 97-103. 

2 The Works of Lord Byron, rev. ed., Letters and Journals, ed. by R. E. Prothero (London, 
1901), 1, 359; hereinafter L & J. 
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1066 Lord Byron and the Genteel Reformers 


woman when “here” was apparently the inspirer of some of the “sena- 
torial duties” which Byron did perform: she ‘‘always urged a man,” “‘al- 
ways pressed me on” —“‘and particularly in the cause of weakness.” 

To the missing lady, then, is attributed a decisive influence, first by 
her presence, and then by her absence, on the activity and subsequent 
inactivity of Byron as a member of Parliament and an advocate of the 
weak. To understand Byron’s political behavior in England we must 
learn all we can about this woman. 

Her identification is a matter of no great difficulty. Miss Dora Neill 
Raymond, in a passing reference, guesses “Lady Oxford, perhaps, or 
Mary Chaworth,’” and her first guess is the right one. Of the women 
with whom Byron had been intimate before December, 1813, Lady Ox- 
ford alone fits both the geographical qualification (‘‘had she remained’’) 
and the descriptive one (‘‘amid all her fascination”). As for the others, 
Mary Chaworth he did not consider fascinating: ‘“‘very pretty, and once 
simple in character, and clever, but with no peculiar accomplishments, 
but endeared to me by a thousand childish, and singular recollections” — 
thus he wrote of her that same wintert—and as she had not been with 
him, there could be no question of her remaining. Augusta was on call, 
coming to London, in fact, the next week; and she certainly was not one 
who “would have made me do it.”” Lady Frances Webster had not left 
but had been left. Of Lady Caroline Lamb, Byron had written (from Lady 
Oxford’s desk) that any man who married her “must sacrifice his sena- 
torial duties’’ (sic) to attend to the manifold perplexities she would bring 
upon him.’ Lady Melbourne, who did have a kind of fascination for 
Byron, was that very winter carrying on her influence quite effectively 
by mail, but in a correspondence concerned chiefly with the politics of 
love.® 

Lady Oxford, the fascination of whose “autumnal charms’? Byron re- 
membered “‘with more than admiration,” and with whom he had been 
“on the point of going abroad’’® when she sailed away June 28, 1813, five 
months before the journal entry, becomes by simple elimination the 
lady of the asterisks. Editors and biographers of Byron have not made 


3 The Political Career of Lord Byron (New York, 1924), p. 71. 

4 She had “seen little or nothing of the world.” Lord Byron’s Correspondence, ed. by 
John Murray (London, 1922), 1, 223; hereinafter Corr.—Francis Gribble, The Love Affairs 
of Lord Byron (1910), pp. 176-177, guessed that Byron’s political development might have 
been due to Mary Chaworth’s influence; but Gribble’s evidence was a misconstruction of 
Augusta and Lady Frances materials since cleared up by the publication of Byron’s letters 
to Lady Melbourne. 5 Corr., 1, 102. 

* In so far as she concerned herself with other politics, it was to keep Byron out of them. 
See below. 7 Lady Blessington, Conversations with Lord Byron (Boston, n. d.), p. 250. 

* Thomas Medwin, Conversations of Lord Byron (London, 1824), p. 68. 
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David V. Erdman 1067 


the identification largely because they have not been curious about 
Byron’s brief “senatorial” career, nor about his membership in the 
“Hampden political Club,’’® nor about the background of his presenta- 
tion in the House of Lords of a petition for Major Cartwright, the 
“Father of Reform’’—all clues which would have led them back to Lady 
Oxford, whom they would have discovered to be the tutelar genius not 
only of Lord Byron but of a fluctuating coterie of genteel Reformers, to 
use Byron’s term for them, whose parliamentary spokesman was Sir 
Francis Burdett, the first and most loyal of Lady Oxford’s political 
friends and the first of her numerous extra-marital lovers. 

Byron himself has kept us from discovering the truth of this chapter 
of his life; he himself is largely responsible for the accepted picture of his 
interlude “in palatia Circes’’’ as an epicurean idyll of “gentle apathy” 
“in detachment from human concerns” (thus Maurois)."' But while the 
lady was no doubt Circe, we were not led to realize that she was a political 
Circe. Byron called her “the Enchantress.’ But while he was with her, 
even at Eywood (the Oxford estate in Herefordshire), was she employing 
her charms to make him forget the world—or was she not, “‘amid all her 
fascination,” always urging him to usefulness or glory? 

Soothing the affair undoubtedly was to Byron at the end of that first 
hectic year of fame, and an immense relief from the importunities of the 
half-mad Lady Caroline Lamb” and the dickerings over the sale of 
Newstead Abbey; but any apathy he felt must have come from the 
weather or his own spirits: the Enchantress was watching the newspapers 
and calculating how to further the cause of Reform and at the same time 
the cause of her democratic friend the Princess of Wales. 

Lady Oxford and Byron may well have been living—as she remarked 
and he agreed—“‘like the gods of Lucretius,” but even in the second 
month at Eywood, in December, when Lady Melbourne wrote asking 
Byron for inside information about what the Princess was going to do 
and what her “little Senate” were advising, there is a note of irritation 
in his reply (protesting that he knows “very little of the P.’s party” and 
is “not at all in ye secret’’) which can hardly be considered mere diplo- 
matic guardedness but suggests rather that Byron was annoyed that his 
Enchantress was not giving all her attention to bliss and serenity. 
“M’ amie,” he protests, “thinks I agree with her in all her politics, but 
she will discover that this is a mistake.” 

® Mentioned in L & J, v, 424 and Corr., 1, 115.—Hereinafter all quoted passages without 
annotation are from L & J or Corr. oT & J, 1, 188. 

1 André Maurois, Byron (New York, 1930), p. 206. 

13In December Lady Bessborough asked Byron to write Caroline a soothing letter. 
“ ‘Soothing!’ quotha” he fumed, “I wonder who wants it most! I think at least some por- 
tion of that same soothing syrup ought to fall to my share.” Corr, 1, 118. 
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Lady Oxford, many years Byron’s senior, was quite used to combining 
love and politics; the list of her lovers includes with remarkable regularity 
Irish Revolutionists, English Radicals, and Whigs who at the moment 
happened to be more radical than usual. And no doubt her enthusiasms 
contributed a richness to her love which Byron, very much a political 
animal, immensely relished: his memory of her “three words and half a 
smile” urging him on is clearly a pleasant one. He considered this his 
most satisfactory love affair. But it was the first that had been at all 
satisfactory, and quite apparently Byron desired at the time love more 
than politics. The exclusive emphasis on epicurean abandon which char- 
acterizes his few open references to the affair may well be in part a mat- 
ter of wish fulfillment." Actually the Enchantress seems from the first to 
have been interested in the young defender of the Luddites for his po- 
tentialities as an advocate “‘in the cause of weakness” at least as much as 
for his beauty and fame. His almost negligible response as a senatorial 
protégé, however, must have seemed to belie her expectations, for his 
only overt political deed under her tutelage was the presentation and de- 
fense of Reformer Cartwright’s petition, referred to in the diary passage, 
a few weeks before she sailed. And when she had left England, he never 
summoned courage to speak again in Parliament. 

Was it merely romantic perversity on his part, however, that caused 
Byron to take a less active interest in English than he did later in Italian 
and Greek politics? Or were not his own “indifference” and the departure 
of his “genius” two symptoms of a more pervasive disease of the times," 
a condition of blight in the political life of England that affected the en- 
ergies of most of the noble advocates of the weak? In the present paper 
we shall look for the more general conditioning factors of Byron’s po- 
litical apathy in 1813 in the nature and history of the “cause of weak- 
ness” in which Lady Oxford and her coterie, including the reluctant Lord 
Byron, were absorbed. 

Our underlying problem must be to define the nature and behavior 
of a radical aristocrat in Regency England, for Byron, with all his bold 
frame-breaking speeches, was very consciously and conscientiously an 
aristocratic rebel. “If born a peasant,” he lamented, brooding over the 
romantic image of himself in his Sardanapalus, “he had been a man. 

.. 48 But born a noble, he felt obliged to find his radicalism among the 


18 The factor of Burdett’s reappearance on the scene, even if quite ostensibly in a political 
capacity, must be considered; it may have had something to do with Byron’s “indifference” 
to political intrigue. 

4“ °Tis said,” scribbled Byron to Lady Melbourne, “Indifference marks the present 
time... ” Corr., 1, 182. 

8 T.e., “a man/To have reached an empire: to an empire born/He will bequeath none; 
nothing but a name.” Sardanapalus, 1.1.14 ff. 
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rebels of his own class. In Ravenna as a “Chief” of the Carbonari, he 
schemed for Italian Liberation as one of the leaders (by invitation) of a 
dispossessed nobility, while romantically lamenting that the sturdy 
Italian peasants were not joined in the cause." Later, as an adopted chief- 
tain of the Suliotes, he aided the struggle to free Greece from the som- 
nolent Ottoman Empire, even while somewhat uncomfortably aware that 
he and the patriotic Prince Mavrocordato were acting as agents of Ben- 
thamite Radicalism, opening the Mediterranean to British commerce."” 
In London, then, it was natural that he should gravitate toward the 
Kensington Palace pinks, as Lady Oxford and her intimates may be 
called, and inevitable that the quality of his own political expression 
should be largely determined by the character and extent of the “‘poli- 
tics” of this rebel fringe of his own class. 

As a member of the London Hampden Club, which he joined June 8, 
1812, and which the Examiner with a degree of exaggeration called the 
“Constitutional Association of the Landed Interest,’’* Byron found him- 
self in the company of a few liberal members of the landed aristocracy, 
including the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Oxford, and several wealthy 
baronets;!® a handful of Whig commoners; the two independent (later 
to be called Radical)?® M.P.s, Sir Francis Burdett and Lord Cochrane, 
both men of considerable wealth; and a general assortment of middle 
class Reformers, Whig and Radical, including among the former the edi- 
tor of the Morning Chronicle" and among the latter Princess Caroline’s 
friend Alderman Wood and the “shopkeeper” R. Waithman, “cock of 
the democratic party in the City,’”” who joined at the same time as 


1%“ |. the populace are not interested,—only the higher and middle orders. I wish 
that the peasantry were; they are a fine savage race of two-legged leopards.” L & J, v, 
184-185. 

17 See L & J, vt, 210: “I need not suggest to the Committee the very great advantage 
which must accrue to Great Britain from the successs of the Greeks, and their probable com- 
mercial relations with England in consequence . . . the English people . . . in their present 
passion for every kind of speculation . . . need not cross the American seas...” 

18 Examiner, v (June 14, 1812), 384. 

19 For list of members in 1812-13 see Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright 
(London, 1826), 1, 380-383. 

1% Among these was William Alexander Madocks, builder of the Tremadoc Embank- 
ment, an enterprise of science and philanthropy in which Shelley became interested, 
philosophically and financially, in September, 1812. 

20 The party name Radical was not adopted by the independent Reformers until shortly 
after Byron left England, but historians customarily use the term for the Burdettites even 
of the first decade. 

1 James Perry. See Michael Roberts, The Whig Party 1807-12 (London, 1939), pp. 288- 
289, 292. 

See William Cobbett, History of the Regency and Reign of King George the Fourth 
(London, 1830), 1, ch. iv, par. 177. 
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Byron. Considering the first purpose of the club to be the provision of a 
staff of aristocratic leaders for the Reform movement, Major John Cart- 
wright, genial monomaniac Patriarch of Reform (a resident of Notting- 
ham, he had served at sea under Byron’s grandfather Foulweather 
Jack)™ had drafted a program in phrases vague enough, he hoped, “to 
excite no unnecessary alarm in timorous minds.”™ He looked to Byron 
and the other peers “for the same glorious results produced to our an- 
cestors by the Barons assembled on the fields of Runnymede.’™ But the 
Reformers “scarcely got together . . . before they began to dispute upon 
their respective plans,”™ and in the subsequent parliamentary debate on 
Reform, a Tory commoner could well inquire, referring to the new Club, 
How the Reformers expected to “reconcile” their “discordant opinions?” 
“How vague, how undefined, how opposite, were the opinions of those 
who professed themselves to be the friends of Reform!” 

The discord of the Reformers afforded much mirth to the Tories and 
the press and much embarrassment to such sympathetic but proud rebels 
as Byron, who in a bitter mood years later exclaimed: “I am and have 
been for reform always, but not for the reformers. I saw enough of them 
at the Hampden Club.” But the discord was due not to the tempera- 
mental peculiarities of the Reformers nor to the presence of a “black- 
guard” (i.e., plebian) element in the Club, as Byron was inclined to 
believe ;?’ it was due rather to an unapprehended but fundamental trans- 
formation through which the Reform movement was passing at a time 
when the whole structure of English society was shifting from an agrarian 
and mercantile to an industrial base; it was due to the fact that although 
the assembled blackguards and esquires and barons and London shop- 
keepers had in common a desire for some change from the present “sys- 
tem,’** some of them wanted to turn the clock back, some to speed it 
forward—and the latter were few and their theories vague. 

To put a complicated matter as simply as possible, the practical defini- 
tion of the term people in the perennial demand for “a reform in the rep- 
resentation of the people” was undergoing in Byron’s day a gradual 
reversal. Parliamentary Reform, in its first phase beginning in the 1760’s, 


*% Thomas Bailey, Annals of Nottinghamshire (London, 1853), rv, 333-334. 

™ G. S. Veitch, The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform (London, 1913), p. 344. 

% Speech at Westminster meeting August 5, 1812, reported in Examiner, v, 509. 

* W. Elliot in Commons May 8. Parl. Deb., xxm, 110. 

*7 It was only “the genteel part of the reformers” that Byron deemed tolerable: “Burdett 
is the only one of them in whose company a gentleman would be seen, unless at a public 
meeting, or in a public-house.” Byron of course had been seen at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern meetings.—In 1820 he scolded Hobhouse for associating with “blackguard Hunt 
and Cobby,” “those blackguard Reformers who made you defy, and leave the Whigs . . . ” 
—Cp. L & J, rw, 411. * Corr., 1, 161. 
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had been a movement led by Whig landlords out of office and London 
merchants opposed to the Government’s tax policy toward the Colonies 
and toward themselves, and its objective had been to curtail the power 
of George III’s placemen and pensioners and to combat the rising price 
of Parliament seats. For a few exciting years the ferment of the merchant 
seamen, coalheavers, tailors, etc. of London had led John Wilkes to talk 
of suffrage for “the meanest mechanic, the poorest peasant and day 
labourer,”®® but in general politicians in the eighteenth century had 
looked upon Reform as a means of restoring the dwindling parliamentary 
strength of the landed interest, represented for the time by the Whigs.*° 
In contrast, the third phase of the Reform movement, culminating in the 
passage of the Reform Bill of 1832, was to represent an alignment of 
captains and cohorts of the new industrial society combining against the 
landed interest to lower the price of bread; in this later period only 
strong popular pressure would force the Whigs to concede ‘“‘moderate Re- 
form” in order to avoid the danger of “Radical Reform.’ In short, be- 
tween 1760 and 1832 the principle of ‘‘representation of the soil’ was to 
disappear and the principle of “universal suffrage” to attain a slight 
measure of fulfillment. 


It was during the second or transitional phase, then, that Byron was in 


London. Whig advocacy was reaching its nadir; the Hampden Club after 
a year of preparations attracted only a small handful of the “country 
Gentlemen of large property” ;* and the popular movement was as yet 
groping and relatively unorganized, not involving multitudes as in the 
Peterloo days of 1819, and not gaining the decisive support of the pro- 
fessional and commercial middle classes as in 1820 during the Queen’s 
trial. 

The distinguishing characteristic of this middle period is the coexist- 
ence—in the minds of Cartwright and most of the Reformers—of various 
primitive anti-taxation protests and early slogans such as “Restoration 
of the Constitution,” alongside such slogans as ‘‘Universal Suffrage” and 
“The Rights of the People,” of potentially democratic interpretation. 
Obviously both reactionary and radical principles could coexist only so 


% Parl. Hist., xvmm, 1295. % See Roberts, p. 237. 

41 “T ord Grey . . . was convinced . . . that reform was the alternative to revolution. But 
Lord Lansdowne was timid, Lord Holland tepid, Lord Melbourne merely tolerant, and 
Lord Palmerston frankly bored...” A. W. Tilby, Lord John Russell (New York, 1931), 
p. 37. 

® C. B. Roylance Kent, The English Radicals (London, 1899), pp. 91, 88n.—Kent dis- 
tinguishes only two phases in the period of 1761-1832, thereby obscuring the special signifi- 
cance of the confusion prevalent during the transitional phase. (Kent’s third period is out- 
side the scope of the present discussion.) 3% Examiner, v, 526. 
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long as they remained “‘abstract,” and indeed the “emptiness” or univer- 
sality of the principles of this period is striking. The Reformer who cried, 
“The rich are tottering on the verge of bankruptcy and the poor are sink- 
ing into the abyss of famine,’™ could appeal to all distressed groups, to a 
Whig lord such as Byron, who considered “‘ ‘Gentlemen farmers’ a race 
worn out quite,” as well as to his rent-defaulting tenants. Cartwright 
could rouse the Radical electors of Westminister to oppose an increased 
war-tax upon landed capital (August 2, 1812) since both landlords and 
tenants would feel the tax, but every attempt to formulate a concrete 
program to change the representation of classes in Parliament would only 
lay bare the contradictory needs of the rebellious rich and the rebellious 
poor. Lord Byron, the typical young noble hard pressed from college 
gambling debts and in need of “floating Capital” to increase the produc- 
tivity of his coal mines in Rochdale* or to enclose the Rochdale ‘‘waste,”’ 
found it necessary to increase the hardships of his poor tenants by one of 
two methods, either of which must hasten their liquidation as a class: not 
choosing to evict them in favor of “monied men” with capital to impreve 
the productivity of the soil, he regretfully adopted the alternative of 
doubling their rents. In poetry (Zara) Byron dramatically freed his in- 
herited serfs; in reality he drove them to the slave-mart of industrial “free 
labor.” 

In its third phase, under the banner of “Free Trade,” the Reform 
movement was to assume a practical meaning directly opposite to that 
of its first, and it would then rally the new classes emergent in the indus- 
trial era as well as remnants of the various rebellious elements of the old 
Opposition. But in Byron’s London years the new industrial classes were 
not yet in motion. The rebellion expressed in frame-breaking, in mob- 
celebrations of Fox’s birthday or Burdett’s election, in loyal addresses 
to the abused Princess of Wales, or on the other hand in Lord King’s re- 
fusal to accept the inflated paper currency in payment of rent*”—such re- 
bellion was the protest of older classes that were losing their positions in 
the sun—urban artisans and small tradesmen in communities having 
long-standing traditions of rebellion,** inheritors of bankrupt estates in 
need of “floating Capital,” workers in those branches of production 
where hand manufacture still prevailed and where the pinch of competi- 
tion from industrialization was most keenly felt**—in short, the very 

*% Thelwall, an early Reformer. See Kent, p. 153—Compare the theme of Byron’s 
Curse of Minerva. 

% Don Juan, X, xxxii. % Corr., 1, 49-50, 57, 69, 88, and L & J, u, 30. 

37 Cp. Curse of Minerva, lines 239-278, and Don Juan xn, iv. 

58 See Halévy, A History of the English People (London, 1937), 11, 99. 

8° The “frames” of the stockingers were “tools” used in the putting-out system. The 
Luddites destroyed only those owned by employing hosiers who lowered wages. See F. O. 
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classes which functionally were soon to disappear from the British scene. 
And among the Reformers in the decades immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the beginning of the new century, the least stable element was the 
Opposition aristocracy. 

Artisans transformed into free labor might soon find occasion under 
new masters to revive and extend their old traditions of protest, their 
demands for redress and representation; but when hard-pressed land- 
lords transformed themselves, by the aid of such bankers as Burdett’s 
father-in-law,” into financial speculators or fundholders, they found their 
political interests also transformed. And even those Whigs who remained 
landowners changed their tune as the Reform movement grew increas- 
ingly “popular,” as it threatened to undermine “the nation’s habit of 
following its natural leaders among the aristocracy,’’! thereby creating 
the familiar Liberal dilemma. On the one hand, the prestige of “‘leader- 
ship” must be maintained— 


If a man is in Opposition, he opposes the Ministers and Government, [but] not 
the King personally, [for] a peer diminishes his awn consequence if he does not 
support the dignity of the throne.* 


But on the other hand, since the Whigs were not in office, they were im- 
potent without some popular support: conservatism, warned Brougham, 
would get them nowhere: 


for after all, do what they will, they must prove at the best a second-rate kind 
of Tories, and can’t fail to be outwitted by your Jenkinsons [Liverpool] and 
Castlereaghs who are born and bred to the trade.# 


Thus, although whenever they did get into power they proceeded to for- 
get their rebelliousness and thereby to nullify their own political useful- 
ness,“ when they were in Opposition—as they usually were—both the 





Darvall, Popular Disturbances and Public Order in Regency England (London, 1934), pp. 
70-77. 

40 Thomas Coutts. See W. J. Lawson, History of Banking (Boston, 1852), p. 132.—Ac- 
cording to John Lord, Capital and Steam Power 1750-1800 (London, 1923), p. 232, “instead 
of petitioning the House of Commons .. . industry began to influence—if not control—the 
representative body. That the direct representation of industry in the House remained 
small, at least up to 1860, is probably due to the increasing interest in trade of the land- 
owning party.” “ Roberts, p. 236. 

® The Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland (1791-1811) (London, 1908), 1, 254, explaining 
why (in 1799) “Lord Holland has gone to Court.’’—Lord Holland had gained some popu- 
larity among Manchester and Liverpool workmen for supporting their petitions against 
the Combination Act, but he was not unhappy to relinquish this popularity to more “‘Jaco- 
binical” spokesmen, Burdett and Earl (“Citizen”) Stanhope. Jbid., 1, 102. 

8 Brougham to Holland, April 6, 1811. Arthur Aspinall, Lord Brougham and the Whig 
Party (Manchester, 1927), p. 271. 

“ Fox, in office in 1806, found it convenient to forget Reform. See Roberts, p. 173. 
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Whigs as a party and the oligarchy as a whole always benefited to some 
extent whenever the more enthusiastic elements flirted “dangerously” 
with the cause of the People. Even the Grenvilles, most conservative 
Whig faction, recognized that whenever the high price of bread and the 
scarcity of money led John Bull to “suspect all is not quite as it should 
be,” it then became “an obligation of prudence not to stand too abso- 
lutely against that impatience for change and reform which is the natural 
consequence of public and individual distress. .. . 

In the first years of the French Revolution, the Whig Earl Stanhope 
called himself Citizen Stanhope and presided at a celebration of the fall 
of the Bastille, and the Whig Lord Lauderdale went to Paris to harangue 
the new citizenry. And when the middle class Reformers in 1791 revived 
their Society for Constitutional Information“ to circulate, unaware of the 
dynamite it contained, Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man, to be followed in 
1792 by the organization of London artisans and small tradesmen into a 
Corresponding Society under the lead of shoemaker Hardy, a handful of 
Whig lords and gentlemen in April formed their own Society of the 
Friends of the People, pledging themselves to bring forward the reform of 
Parliament. Lady Holland attributed this folly to Lord Lauderdale’s wine, 
and Lord Holland laid it to the “impetuosity of Mr. Grey, wrought upon 
by the restless activity of Lord Lauderdale,and the ambitionof some of his 
younger friends.’’*? Yet the Society’s avowed purpose, as reported by 
Erskine, was admirably Whiggish: 


to tranquillise the agitated part of the public, to restore affection for the Legisla- 
ture... to prevent that fermentation of political opinion, which the French 
Revolution had undoubtedly given rise to, from taking a republican direction in 
Great Britain.” 


And indeed, when the S.C.I., through Major Cartwright, welcomed the 
Friends as allies, and when the L.C.S. inquired what their program was to 
be, the Friends of the People rebuffed these overtures without diplomacy, 
although upon discovering that Cartwright too “‘was anxious to counter- 
act the efforts of Thomas Paine, who laboured to introduce . . . the doc- 
trines of pure republicanism,’”*® they were not unwilling to adopt the Ma- 
jor’s resolution “‘in favour of king, lords, and commons.” 


“ Report on the MSS of J. B. Fortesque (London, 1927), x, 240-241. Thomas Grenville to 
Lady Grenville. 

“ First formed in 1780.—“The Radical movement was during its earlier stages essentially 
middle-class or bourgeois. At a later period . . . the agitation descended to the lower strata 
of society.” Kent, p. 91. 

7 “Viz., Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Lambton, and Mr. Tierney.” Memoirs of the Whig Party 
(London, 1852), 1, 13-14.—Cp. Lady Holland, 1, 101. 

* Quoted in Kent, pp. 159-160. * Cartwright, 1, 192. 
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Again in 1798-99, when the Irish were in a revolutionary ferment, 
the Whig liberals wanted to do something for Ireland in order to “turn 
the scale,’ Grey explained, “‘of the wavering loyalty of the Irish.’*° At 
the same time, when the Duke of Norfolk (normally “a chicken-hearted, 
trimming sort of politician,” according to Lady Holland) at a banquet 
on Fox’s birthday toasted “our sovereign’s health: the Majesty of the 
People,” and compared his audience to the two thousand American 
revolutionaries who rallied around George Washington, the applause was 
so great that the Duke hurried in alarm to King George to assure him of 
his loyalty. 

In similar vein, on the day Byron joined the Hampden Club, “‘the fol- 
lowing toasts were drunk with applause:’” 


The old English Constitution, consisting of King, Lords, and Commons. 

The Source from whence all Power emenates, The People. 

A speedy and efficient Reform of the Commons House of Parliament. 

The Army and Navy. 

The Cause for which Hampden bled in the Field and Sidney on the Scaffold. 
The Cause of civil and religious Liberty. 

May the example of one Revolution [1688] prevent the necessity of another. 


In short, the radicalism of an aristocrat was a self-contradiction, a fata 
morgana, as Byron in his Italian years came to recognize with a fascina- 
tion known as fatalism. The Reform aims of either lower or middle “or- 
ders” or both, if realized, would undermine the basis of aristocracy. Only 
the “romantic” character of the rebellion of Luddites and blackguards 
could be “taken seriously” by the aristocrat—unless he were to abandon 
his own class, a thing Byron might dream of but would be sorry to do.* 
“Each stab to them will seem my suicide.” He often said he was in favor 
of “an universal republic”; and sometimes in the next breath he pre- 
dicted that when it came he might rebel against it, waxing ‘‘an ultra- 


5° Lady Holland, 1, 190. 

5 He was dismissed, nevertheless, from lord-lieutenancy of the West Riding and from 
colonelcy in the militia. See ibid., 1, 177, and the Annual Register, xu (January 24, 1798), 
5-6. 8 Examiner, V, 384. 

8 “T see nothing left for it [the government of England] but a republic mow; an opinion 
which I have held aloof as long as it would let me. Come it must . . . and I am sorry for it.” 
Corr.,11,203.—In 1820 Byron talked of taking the side of the “Luddites” if arevolutionshould 
come and provided he should lose all his money in the collapse of the Funds. Yet “If you but 
knew how I despise and abhor all these men and all these things,” he protested, “you would 
easily suppose how reluctantly I contemplate being called upon to act with or against any 
of the parties. All I desire is to preserve what remains of the fortunes of our house . . .” 

& This political irony is the tragic theme of Byron’s Marino Faliero. “ ’Tis mine to sound 
the knell, and strike the blow/Which shall unpeople many palaces,/And hew the highest 
genealogic trees...” 
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royalist in loyalty.” “Not rash equality,” his Marino Faliero wanted, 
“but equal rights.” 

The only “permanent rebels” among the aristocracy were those whose 
isolation from the oligarchy or whose “individual distress” was more or 
less persistent. These frequently found a symbol for their own protest in 
the causes of the “lower and middle orders.” Byron’s youthful radicalism, 
stimulated at first by the young “ardent Whigs” at Cambridge and 
fostered for a time by his social isolation, his financial embarrassment,*’ 
and the proximity of Lady Oxford, would naturally subside with adjust- 
ment to Whig society—until ostracism from England should cause it to 
burst forth again in Manfred’s nihilistic defiance of “the spirit of what- 
ever is.” 

Similarly, circumstances of semi-ostracism seem to have kept the Ox- 
fords in the rebel camp. Lady Holland liked the “gentle and good’’®* Lady 
Oxford, in her early days, but not her “‘bursts of sensibility,” her ‘roman- 
tic admiration” of the radical social ideas of Sir Francis Burdett, nor her 
“deplorable” manner of asking Lady Holland’s guests such questions as 
this: “General Fitzpatrick, in case of a revolution, you, of course, would 
take the side of the people against the King, would not you?”’ LordOx- 
ford, having deserted from Tory to Whig in his college days and married 
a rector’s daughter who soon “lost the relish which the novelty gave of 
being a great lady,’®® was never quite accepted by the Whigs," and his 
income was apparently often unequal to his wife’s extravagances.™ 

In Jane Elizabeth Scott, Lady Oxford (1772-1824) Byron encountered 
a woman into whose passionate self had been distilled the quintessence of 
aristocratic radicalism. From every respectable rebellion or “revolution- 
ary” movement in two decades she had culled both intellectual enthu- 
siasm and a handsome lover—and often a pretty addition to her ‘‘Harle- 
ian miscellany.” She had in turn provided her cavalieri with both ardor 
and practical political conversation—as well as classical allusions. 

5 Don Juan, Xv, xxiii. 

5% “Byron, on entering life, found himself out of the pale of this sanctum [aristocratic 
society], to which, by birth, he had so good a title.” Sir Egerton Brydges, An Impartial 
Portrait of Lord B yron (Paris, 1825), p. 53. 

5? Byron to Hobhouse, November 3, 1811: “I always was, and always shall be, an embar- 
rassed man...” Corr., 1, 57. 58 Lady Holland, 1, 8-11, 136-137. 

59 In the somewhat jaundiced eyes of Lady Holland. Jbid., 7, 9. 

*° In 1798 Lady Holland was chagrined that “Ld. Oxford was the only person” who 
signed her husband’s protest against the Assessed Tax Bill. Jbid., 1, 170. And on the rejec- 
tion of the Duke of Bedford’s motion against torture and flogging of the Irish, several Whig 
Lords jointly signed one protest; Lord Oxford entered a separate one of his own. Amn. 
Reg., Xt, 216-217. 

*t See Lady Holland, 11, 9, and The Court of England under George IV, founded on a diary 
[by Lady Charlotte Campbell Bury] (London, 1896), 1, 245. Yet cp. Joseph Farington, 
Diary (London, 1924), m1, 158; rv, 31. 
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Jane Scott grew up under the influence of Horne Tooke, the free-think- 
ing clergyman who had become a Reform agitator in defense of Wilkes 
and Liberty during the period of the American Revolution and who was 
notorious for saying more than he meant in a radical way. It was his 
strong talk of Freedom that inspired her enthusiasm for “‘the side of the 
people,” his “hard, dry materialism” that became her frankly profligate 
skepticism. Tooke is said to have considered her the most brilliant Eng- 
lishwoman of her day.™ 

For her husband, Edward Harley, fifth Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 
whom she married in 1794, she had hoped at first the achievement of 
glory in Parliament; but after one valiant motion “in the second year of 
his sitting” (a call for peace with the French Directory in 1797, at a 
moment politically embarrassing to the Ministers) and a militant at- 
tempt to override the Lord Chancellor’s censorship of his protest, Ed- 
ward Harley was so roundly rebuked by the peers for ‘undertaking to 
teach that House its duty,”™ that he never again opened his mouth in 
that House—except once in 1805 to disclaim an allusion and once in 1831 
to ask the speaker to talk louder.™ Oxford was one of the Foxites who 
drank to ‘‘The Majesty of the People’’ at the Duke of Norfolk’s dinner in 
1798; in 1811 and 1812 we find him on the membership lists of the Union 
and Hampden Reform clubs; and in 1814 in Paris “Lord Oxford was on 
such intimate terms, and so openly, with the Bonapartist brawlers and 
the zealous Muratists here, that the police were obliged to take action’”’; 
but it is evident, nevertheless, that the brains and most of the energy of 
the family belonged to his wife.” 

As early as 1798 Lady Oxford had taken up with a more promising 
champion of the weak, Sir Francis Burdett, a landed baronet, well-to-do 
in his own right, who had married into the family of the rich London 
banker, Thomas Coutts, and who was beginning his parliamentary ca- 
reer independent of either party by opposing a Tory tax bill not on the 
Whig grounds that taxation put the state above the “people,” but on the 
radical grounds “‘that every part of the expenditure of government fell 
upon the shoulders of the people [with a consequent] tendency to de- 
crease the demand for labour, by dissipating those funds which pay the 


6M. W. Patterson, Sir Francis Burdett and His Times (1770-1844) (London, 1931), 
p. 128. 63 Thomas Jefferson Hogg, Life of Shelley (London, 1906), p. 426. 

& Parl. Hist., xxxim, 172-180, 202.—Publication of Lord Oxford’s story in the Oracle or 
Public Advertiser was considered a breach of privilege. 

85 Parl. Deb., tv, 744, and ibid., 3d ser., vit, 219. : 

8 M. de Jaucourt to M. de Talleyrand, November 20, 1814. Correspondence of Prince 
Talleyrand and King Louis XVIII (New York, 1881), p. 188. 

7 Lord Oxford’s “mind and body were equally contemptible in the scale of creation,” 
said Byron. Medwin, p. 68. 
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wages of industry.’’** Lady Jane, with Godwinian openness, told her hus- 
band of what happened when he left her “for above a week in a house 
alone in the country with so handsome and enterprising a man’’ as Sir 
Francis; and the Earl “immediately said her candour and frank confession 
were so amiable that he entirely forgave her.’ A precedent was thus 
established for the Earl’s obliging behavior on numerous subsequent oc- 
casions. Jane was, as Byron put it, “not false, but fickle.” With Burdett 
for many years leading spokesman of what Byron called “the genteel part 
of the Reformers,” she maintained a lifelong personal and political friend- 
ship, although she was soon equally generous of her favours to a new 
Rebel, Arthur O’Connor, an editor of the Press of the revolutionary 
United Irishmen. A Gillray cartoon of 1798 shows Burdett “dedicating” to 
Lady Oxford his efforts in the “Glorious Acquittal” of O’Connor, who 
had been arrested in England on a charge of high treason.” 

In 1802 her trip to Paris “with her strange cavaliere servente ... an 
Irish Rebel’! (the Earl meekly accompanying) shocked the British;” 
and a disclosure of what she described as O’Connor’s “real character,” 
along with the discovery of some frightful “facts” about her admired 
“Napoleon government,” shocked Lady Jane.” After a two-year tour 
through Italy, Vienna, and Dresden, during the course of which she ac- 
quired an addition to her household and to radicalism™ in the person of 
young Henry Bickersteth, a surgeon of ‘most revolutionary” beliefs, who 
was to become an active Benthamite (Byron’s “‘man-midwife”’), she re- 
turned to Eywood “in a state of regeneration,” ready to read Burke with 
sympathy and determined “to bring up my children to be honest aristo- 
cratical patriots.””> (How Byron-like!) ““My foreign tour,’ she confessed, 

68 Ann. Reg., xt (1798), [191.—A Tory had proposed, “Let us attack [i.e., tax] the capi- 
talists.” Tierney, at the time a Reform Whig, had replied with the Whig argument men- 
tioned. 

6° The Diaries of Sylvester Douglas (Lord Glenbervie), ed. by Francis Bickley (London, 
1928), 1, 81.—This is Lady Oxford’s account in 1810 to Princess Caroline to Lady Glen- 
bervie to Lord Glenbervie. 70 Patterson, p. 57. 

™ Countess of Airlie, Jn Whig Society (London, 1921), p. 43. 

7 See Lord Granville, Leveson Gower, Private Correspondence 1781 to 1821 (London, 
1916), 1, 365, and Correspondence of Charlotte Grenville, Lady Williams Wynn, 1795-1832 
(London, 1920), p. 70. 

% Farington, Iv, 31, and Rev. Samuel Parr, Works (London, 1828), vit, 432.—And see 
Farington, m1, 158-159. 

™ And, rumor has it, to her lovers. The Diary of Frances Lady Shelley (New York, 1914), 
11, 35. But compare T. D. Hardy, Memoirs of Lord Langdale (Henry Bickersteth] (London, 
1852), 1, 174, 177, 213.—Byron probably met Bickersteth with the Oxfords in 1813. In 
1819 when he was, according to Lady Shelley, the brains of the Burdett election committee, 
Byron twitted Hobhouse for associating with this ‘“man-midwife.” 

% Parr, vit, 434.—Jane confessed merrily to her old friend Dr. Parr, who was something 
of a radical himself. 
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“has cleared away a great mist” “with respect to my former belief in the 
beauty and perfection of French principles.” 

It is doubtful whether Lady Oxford’s blessed “‘state of regeneration” 
(which twenty-seven years later afforded DeQuincey a moral text against 
Whiggism)” reached much beyond her annoyance with O’Connor. Not 
only did she renew her intimacy with Burdett and the rest of the genteel 
Reformers, over whose Sunday gatherings at Horne Tooke’s her own 
colored portrait beamed, but as soon as the Oxfords set foot on the Con- 
tinent once more we find them involved to the hilt in Bonapartist in- 
trigues. In 1814 Lady Oxford in Italy was flirting with Napoleon’s 
brother-in-law Murat,”’ while Lord Oxford, sent on a fool’s errand back 
to England “to obtain from the English government a promise to sup- 
port Murat as King of Naples,”’"* got himself arrested in Paris—as Castle- 
reagh was “charmed” to learn.”® And in 1823, the last we hear of Lady 
Oxford before her death, she was banished from Paris by a “‘bigotted, 
suspicious government” of ‘priests and Jesuits’’®® for encouraging her 
daughter, Lady Anne, in a correspondence “full of Jacobinism &c. &c.” 
with a Bonapartist colonel. 

When Byron met her, in the summer of 1812, Lady Oxford was doubly 
busy in radical politics. On the one hand she was giving balls and dinners 
at which she tried to recruit young Members or potential Members of 
Parliament to the Hampden Club, catching Byron but not his friend 
Hobhouse,*®” and on the other she and Burdett were scheming how best 
to aid the cause of her bosom friend, the Princess of Wales. 

For Burdett’s leadership of the popular movement, having grown 
through the election campaigns of 1804, 1805 and 1807, and having 
reached a climactic point in 1810 when he was sent to the Tower in a free- 
speech case and it took 50,000 troops to get him there,*! had begun to de- 

% In “Dr. Samuel Parr; or Whiggism in Its Relation to Literature,” 1831, Collected 
Writings (London, 1897), v, 75-76. 

™ Correspondence of Lord Burghersh, Earl of Westmoreland (London, 1912), p. 98. 
February, 1815. 78 Farington, vu, 276. 

9 Correspondence of Talleyrand, p. 197.—Cf. Examiner, vi (January 1, 1815), 7. 

8° Journal of Henry Edward Fox (London, 1923), pp. 166-167, and Creevey’s Life and 
Times, ed. by John Gore (New York, 1934), p. 187. 

8% See Hobhouse, Recollections of a Long Life (London, 1909), 1, 41: “June 24.—Dined at 
Lord Oxford’s, met Sir F. Burdett, Rogers, Monk Lewis, etc. . . . Lady Oxford most un- 
common in her talk, and licentious—uncommonly civil; made a push to get me into the 
Hampden Club. For the first time in my life knew how to put off a question and civilly say, 
No.”—Byron had joined June 8.—It was a year later that Lady Oxford’s interest in Shelley 
was aroused, when she was asked to exert on him her “wise and gentle influence.” Hogg, 
pp. 425-426. According to Hogg, Shelley’s “female friends” hoped that association with 
the affable Countess might lend him a degree of self assurance in “elegant society.” 

*1 In the Tower Burdett was visited by Bickersteth, Henry Hunt, and Lady Oxford. 
Farington, v1, 44, and Patterson. 
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cline after his anticlimactic departure from the Tower by a back way, 
disappointing the multitudes that had gathered to celebrate his release 
as a popular triumph. By the time Byron arrived on the scene two years 
later, Burdett’s ardor for the people had somewhat cooled, and he was 
not unhappy to see the young lord step forward as their new champion: 
the defense of such violent ‘‘people”’ as the frame-breakers was becoming 
a bit ticklish. 

Meanwhile there had emerged a popular cause strikingly suitable for 
this mid-period of the Reform movement when the “head of what was 
called the democratical party in England,” Sir Francis himself, was ‘‘no 
democrat” even in principle but “reverenced the monarchy . . . main- 
taining that the monarch was the natural protector of the lower classes 
against the higher.’’® In the grievances of Princess Caroline and Princess 
Charlotte, abused by their husband and father the Prince Regent, the 
Reformers, independent and Whig, were coming to recognize a Cause 
that was capable of attracting the sympathies of both lower classes and 
higher, and some were beginning to dream of exchanging a monarch who 
had turned Tory for a monarch who was “most decidedly” in Opposi- 
tion.® As for Princess Caroline, she believed, in the enthusiastic fashion 
of her friend Lady Oxford, that when old King George died there would 
be a revolution—presumably in her favor.™ 

As early as 1809 we find Lady Oxford “in habits of much intimacy 
with” the Princess of Wales—Jane telling Caroline of Lord O’s magna- 
nimity when she “granted the last favours to Sir Francis,’’® Caroline tell- 
ing Jane how the Prince had married her as a pretext for mulcting Parlia- 
ment, how he had found fault with her shoes, with what sauciness she 
had retorted.® In 1810 and 1811 for the months on record®’ Lady Oxford 
was a regular guest at Kensington, accompanied by her new lover, Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, a handsome but deaf Reform Whig, M.P. With her 
came several members of Horne Tooke’s old coterie—Samuel Rogers, 
Payne Knight, and that “professed atheist” Sir William Drummond— 
finding a substitute for the Sunday dinners at Tooke’s in frequent din- 
ners and breakfasts at Kensington and Blackheath. To these were soon 
added a number of Blues, such as Mary Berry and Charlotte Lindsay, 


® Sir Denis LeMarchant, Memoir of John Charles Viscount Althorp Third Earl Spencer 
(London, 1876), pp. 120-121. 

5 See Glenbervie, 1, 67.—The Tory ministers would fall with the Regent, for, as the 
Princess remarked, the Regent was the ministers. 

“4 Cp. The Court of England, 1, 17. % Farington, vi, 44, and Glenbervie, 11, 81. 

%® The Court of England, 1, 13-14. 

§? Those recorded in the Bury and Glenbervie diaries when Ladies Campbell [Bury] and 
Glenbervie were in attendance. 
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and free-thinking wits, such as Curran, Monk Lewis, Ward, Luttrell, and 
the Reverend Sidney Smith, whose sermons, delivered for the Princess’s 
entourage in Kensington Chapel, smacked of “co-operation with the 
anti-ministerial and revolutionary party of the day.’’** 

It was into this group that Lord Byron was inducted sometime in 1812 
or 1813:89 


I have dined frequently lately at Kensington [reported Sir William Gell in March 
or early April, 1813], and the society has been most agreeable and “select,” as 
the papers say. But when I tell you these parties were made up of the Lindsay, 
and the Berry . . . Lady Oxford, who is lovely indeed to look upon; my Lord 
Byron; sometimes Sydney Smith [thus Byron not merely ‘“‘sometimes’’]; the 
grave Lord Henry [Fitzgerald]; and . . . your humble servant; you can believe 
these parties must be super-excellent. . . . [As for] our royal hostess herself. . . . 
“We? are most irresistibly goodnatured and droll, in despite of ourselves.®° 


The very excellence of these parties could easily distract anyone not a 
political veteran. Not only was the abused Princess droll in despite of 
herself, but several of the group were quite unconcerned in politics. Lady 
Oxford, however, was, as we shall see, busy conferring with Sir Francis 
and other politicians “every day.” And it was she whom the Princess 
sought out whenever she was “in a great fidget, or squandary.””™ 

There was indeed a certain natural affinity between these two women. 
They were quite dissimilar in beauty, brilliance, and cultural attain- 
ments, but they were two of a kind in their democracy, in their ‘“‘scorn of 
institutions, especially that of marriage,’”’ and in their both being agita- 
tors of a sort. 

Caroline of Brunswick, imported to England in 1795 to occupy the 
thankless post of puppet wife to the handsome and ungallant Prince of 
Wales who was always too busy with his mistresses to consider his wife 
anything but a nuisance, may appear to the modern historian “‘a poor, 
brainless creature, whose head had been turned by the court paid to her 
by the men . . . who wished to annoy the Prince Regent’’;* and her con- 
temporaries may have wanted to curse her for her indiscreet tongue; but 
she had nothing to gain from discretion but neglect, and the Falstaffian 
humor with which she regarded her own gaucheries, linguistic and social 
—with which, indeed, she made sport of the exasperatingly stupid réle 
history had dealt her (“to avoid familiarity, to have no confidantes, to 


88 Glenbervie, 11, 65, 126.—Ward, a newcomer in 1810, was soon on a footing of suspicious 
intimacy with the Princess. In 1813-14 Ward was the member of this group with whom 
Byron became most companionable. 

8® The question of the date of Byron’s acquaintance with the Princess and her group is 
treated in my “Lord Byron as Rinaldo,” to be published in a forthcoming issue. 

% The Court of England, 11, 283-284. % Glenbervie, 11, 113. ® Halévy, 1, 26. 
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avoid giving any opinion; to approve, but not to admire excessively; to 
be perfectly silent on politics and party,” she had been advised by the 
British emissary), reveals her as neither quite pathetic, nor brainless. 

She was a sort of natural democrat; “she delighted in nursing babies 
and young children, even those of poor people”—was she “quite right in 
her head?”’ men wondered; “‘she took promenades in Parks patronized by 
the middle class” ;* she disconcertingly refused to behave in any special 
way as a member of royalty. As a girl she “had used to get out of her 
window in the night” to attend meetings of ‘‘a society of illuminés’’ ;* as 
“the wife of the Prince of Wales” she laughed at the alarm of her ladies- 
in-waiting when she cornered male guests for long téte-a-tétes. 

As long as the Prince acted as sort of unofficial leader of the Opposition, 
Caroline had some Tory support; but since the “‘Delicate Investigation” 
of 1806, by which the Prince tried to eliminate her as a political factor, 
Caroline found her Tory friends ineffectual at best. In 1809 she became 
“an avowed partisan’™ of the Conservative and Moderate Whigs ‘“‘Lord 
Grenville, Lord Grey, etc.,” and laughed at the Tories: “at Perceval as a 
presumptuous, foolish lawyer, at Lord Eldon as a vulgar bore and the 
whole Ministry as drivellers.” But she soon discovered that ‘‘the Opposi- 
tion ‘don’t want her’”’; so she sought in 1810, through Lady Oxford, “‘to 
form an acquaintance with Sir Francis Burdett,” although continuing 
her fruitless efforts ‘‘to storm Holland House,” stronghold of the Mod- 
erate Whigs. 

When the Regent attempted to enforce a rigid ostracism upon her and 
to proscribe intercourse between Caroline and her daughter Charlotte, 
she saw no reason for “‘discretion”’; she fought back, encouraged to some 
extent by Lady Oxford and even more “‘boldly” by her official legal coun- 
sel, Brougham, no Radical but a brilliant opportunist, a man not in Par- 
liament at the time and able to make personal capital by giving Caroline 
very “radical” advice. 

A cloud of suspicion had hung over her since the time of the Delicate 


% Diaries and Correspondence of James Harris, First Earl of Malmesbury (London, 1844), 
1m, 166. 

* W. D. Bowman, The Divorce Case of Queen Caroline (New York, 1930), p. 124, and 
Thomas Moore, Memoirs, tv, 84. 

% Either Weishaupt’s revolutionary Illuminati or a Rosicrucian religious sect. Glen- 
bervie, 11, 54. 

% Quotations in this paragraph are from Glenbervie, 1, 35, 37, 70, 56.—Cp. Farington, 
v1, 44. Princess Caroline backed Lord Grenville against the Tory candidate, Lord Eldon, in 
the election of a chancellor of Oxford. According to Thomas Jefferson Hogg, it was Shelley’s 
active championing of Lord Grenville in this election that produced Shelley’s unpopularity 
with the authorities of University College which underlay his later expulsion from Oxford. 
N. I. White, Shelley (New York, 1940), 1, 87. 
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Investigation, which had cleared her of the charge of having given birth 
to an illegitimate son but had found her guilty of unbecoming conduct. 
Certain documents in the case, known as The Book, which the Prince and 
the Tories pretended were damaging to her character, but which she knew 
would absolve her, had never been made public. Barring a sense of deli- 
cacy—and the Princess had none—her obvious course was to force pub- 
lication. But in 1812 when she was ready to appeal to the whole public, 
she found her “revolutionary” friends, faced with the possibility of stir- 
ring the masses, exceedingly cautious. And when in 1813, failing satis- 
faction from Regent, Prime Minister, or Parliament, she did on Brough- 
am’s advice take her cause to the newspapers (February 10), she acted 
with a speed and thoroughness that involved Brougham in a deeper fight 
than he had wanted. She received addresses and petitions from the 
People, from craft guilds and city councils and mass assemblies organized 
by such “‘demagogues” as Bristol Hunt and William Cobbett; she played, 
in other words, exactly the game which the most democratical Radicals 
desired, causing Brougham the embarrassment of being mistaken for one, 
and leading even Sir Francis to leave her “party.” 

Mackintosh had not taken into consideration the whole complex of 
forces when he observed in April that “‘all the world is with her, except 
the people of fashion at the west end of the town,’ and concluded that 
she had won a “‘most complete victory.”’ The Princess’s cause was not to 
triumph in 1813. On the one hand, popular support was far short of being 
tremendous enough to coerce Parliament. On the other, the very appear- 
ance of masses in the streets of London swarming toward Kensington 
Palace was enough to cool the sympathies of many a Reform Whig. By 
mid-summer her cause appeared hopeless. Lady Oxford sailed in June. 
Caroline herself left England a year later. And when she returned, at the 
death of the King in 1820, to make one more bold and indiscreet effort 
to upset her Tory husband, she “precipitated a crisis,” as even a modern 
historian states with alarm, “‘which very nearly resulted in the overthrow 
of the monarchy itself.’’%* 


In 1812 the very incident which cut the Princess loose from any linger- 
ing hope in the Tories, namely the assassination in May of her onetime 
“best friend,” Prime Minister Perceval, also opened for the Whigs rew 
prospects of securing ministerial posts through intrigue or compromise 
and prompted them to drop so “popular” a cause as that of the Princess. 


There was no reason for Perceval’s death putting a stop to inquiries in the 


%™ Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh (Boston, 1853), 1, 264. April 3, 1813. 
% Sir Charles Petrie, George Canning (London, 1930), p. 138. There scarcely existed the 
forces in 1820 to “overthrow the monarchy itself,” but many a contemporary imagined so. 
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House of Commons, relative to the Princess of Wales [says Cobbett];** but, it 
did put a stop to them completely: not another word was said about her: the 
Whigs began again to be alive with expectation, and the latter part of the session 
of 1812 lingered away while . . . intrigues were going on with Lords Grey, Gren- 
ville, Wellesley, and the impudent spouter, Canning... . 


In such times the Burdettites, who could do very little all alone,’ 
might hope to participate in a broad coalition of Moderate and Reform 
Whigs; it would be well to leave specific Causes in the background for a 
while. Efforts in the direction of a Parliamentary caucus on a Reform 
program “which to all classes should on the face of it be unexceptional” 
had already been made with the organization in 1811 of the Union for 
Parliamentary Reform and, in April, 1812, of the similar Hampden Club, 
to which Cartwright, Burdett, and the Oxfords gave their attention. It 
was apparently in the attempt to bring vacillating moderates into the 
Reform camp that in 1811 Lady Oxford was “seeking an excuse to break 
with” Lord Archibald Hamilton, the handsome but already staunch Re- 
form Whig, ‘‘in order to pursue a new intrigue with” Lord Gower, also 
“remarkably handsome and winning” but a more conservative M. P.'? 
At the same time she was working closely with Burdett and Daniel O’Con- 
nel, the latter a moderate Irish liberal temporarily embittered at the col- 
lapse of his hopes in the Regent.!@ 

There is considerable irony in the fact that when the Princess in des- 
perate mood at the news of Perceval’s death decided to turn to the radi- 
cal Lady Oxford, it was a prudent Lady Oxford who came to her first, 
bringing with her the Moderate Whig leader Lord Grey—and words of 
restraint: 

[When] her Royal Highness proposed driving to Lady Oxford’s, to consult 
with her [wrote her lady-in-waiting], I did not immediately contradict her; but 
the idea of driving to Lady Oxford’s at a moment when I knew that all eyes 
would be turned upon her, terrified me for her sake. Shortly after, she ordered 
her phaéton; I know not what impelled me, but I exclaimed, “Oh! I trust not to 


% Op. cit., 1, chap. iv, par. 166. 

100 In March Burdett had been able to muster only six votes on a motion for the abolition 
of flogging in the army. Parl. Deb., xx1, 1292. 10 Cartwright, 1, 2. 

18 The Court of England, 1, 21, early 1811.—In March, 1812, Gower protested in Parlia- 
ment that the Regent would not receive him with petitions from thousands of starving 
constituents. Byron apparently refers to this incident in his April speech when he talks of 
“spurned petitions.”—In 1815 Creevey reckoned Gower as one of “the Mountain.” 

103 “« “Tt appears to me,’ said the Princess one day, ‘that jealousy and politics are untying 
the knot of Lord A[rchibald] H[amilton]’s love for Lady Oxford. It is said that Lady Oxford 
visits Mr. O’Connell and Sir F[rancis] B{urdet]t every day, and Lord A([rchibal]d does not 
approve; but the greater reason still is, that the lady prefers Lord G[owe]r’.” The Court of 
England, 1, 18. 
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go to Lady Oxford; I am so afraid, Madam, of what may be said.” On looking 
up, I saw a rising storm upon her countenance. She affected great composure, 
and said with a pettish air, “Oh, ’tis all one, I assure you—let us not go”; upon 
which she turned short upon her heel... . 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, it is difficult to say which, Lady Oxford herself, 
came, accompanied by Lord A. Hamilton, and Lord G[re]y. These visitors pre- 
vented her going out, to commit any imprudence to which the excited state of her 
mind might have tempted her.’ 


Fortunately, or unfortunately, it is difficult to say which, the Princess 
was kept silent the rest of the year. In July, two days before the end of 
the Session, Burdett did move an address to the Regent including a pro- 
posal that the Princess Charlotte should become Regent in the event of 
the Prince predeceasing his father; but he had no support,’™ and in gen- 
eral, as Cobbett sums it up, 


the subject lay dormant: there were no meetings of the people anywhere... 
the people thought a good deal about it; but still there was no opportunity for 
putting the thing in motion. The [new] Parliament met on the 30th of November, 
1812. None of the members appeared to recollect any-thing about the poor Prin- 
om... 


At length (December 13) Burdett announced that he would introduce 
a motion after the holidays,!’ and early in December, probably at 
Brougham’s advice, the Princess let the Morning Chronicle advertise 
publication of some of her correspondence to forestall the threatened 
publication in the Regent-controlled press of some correspondence 
“which . . . Her Royal Highness says is a forgery.””!°* But for a time she 
acceded to the counsel of silence—which came, as Byron reveals, from 
Lady Oxford’s party: 


My Dear Ldy M[elbourne, wrote Byron, December 27|—I know very little 
of the P.’s party and less of her publication (if it be hers), and am not at all in 
ye secret; but I am aware that the advice given her by the most judicious of her 
“little Senate” has been to remain quiet, and leave all to the P{rincess] C[har- 
lotte]. 


I have heard nothing of the thing you mention, except in ye papers, and did 
not imagine it to be Aers. I by no means consider myself as an attaché to her, or 
any party; though I certainly should support her interest in Parliament if 
brought forward in any shape.’ 


1% Tbid., 1, 85-86. My italics. 108 Parl, Deb., xxim, 1271-72. 

18 Op. cit., 1, ch. iv, par. 166. 107 Examiner, v, 796. 

108 The Court of England, 1, 87-88. 

108 Corr., 1, 121-122.—Lady Melbourne had met Lady Campbell at Brighton when the 
latter heard from the Princess of the threatened publication and may have been led to 
question Byron by something dropped in conversation then. The Court of England, 1, 87. 
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Byron had gone down to London, attended the House twice (Decem- 
ber 3 and 7),"° and dashed quickly back to Eywood. From his letter 
it will be observed that Lady Melbourne took his liaison with Lady Ox- 
ford as presumptive evidence that he was an attaché of the P.’s party. 
And Byron, in spite of disclaimers, did fairly well know what was going 
on. He proceeds in the next breath to enumerate five reasons why he 
doubts the Regent can obtain the divorce with which Caroline is being 
threatened. For his own part, protests Byron, he cares not; what this 
country needs is a revolution, “‘a little ‘civil buffeting’ to bring some of us 
to our senses.” The later Byronic thesis is taking shape—that ‘‘Parlia- 
mentary mummeries” are futile, that “certain issues strokes should arbi- 
trate,” “that revolution Alone can save this earth from hell’s pollu- 
tien? 

Lady Melbourne, a Moderate Whig, had apparently urged him to ad- 
vise caution in the P.’s business, and Byron’s reply was: 

I shall not mention your name, nor what you have said, though I fully agree 
with you that it is much better for her [the Princess] to be quiet. M’amie thinks 
I agree with her in ali her politics, but she will discover that this is a mistake. 


No doubt Byron wanted primarily to keep out of the whole affair. In the 
next paragraph the word “always” in “She insists always upon the P’s 
innocence . . . [an] immaculate riddle’’ suggests that the subject was a fre- 
quent one in Armida’s Bower, but Lady Oxford’s position is not clearly 
indicated. The passage above may mean that she, in opposition to “the 
most judicious” (i.e. Burdett?), was mot advising silence. Or it may mean 
only that she was advising silence, as one of the judicious, but did not 
believe (as Byron secretly did) that the P’s case was hopeless even if 
properly advocated in Parliament. And Jane would find herself mis- 
taken, then, if she expected, with all her fascination, to be able to make 
Byron take the lead. I suspect that the clause, “though I certainly should 
support her interest in Parliament if brought forward in any shape,” rep- 
resents a position of compromise reached by Byron (but not yet made 
clear to Jane) after considerable effort on her part to get him to introduce 
the P’s business in Parliament. 

At any rate, Byron was, in January, “very gualmish at the thoughts of 
returning to town—it is an accursed abode for people who wish to be 
quiet.” Obviously certain people had more wish to be quiet than had 
certain people’s mistresses. As Byron had feared, they were not long in 
town before Princess Caroline dashed over, having received a letter from 


10 Journal of the House of Lords. 
m7 & J, m, 318; mt, 112 (Byron’s response in July, 1814 0n being ‘ordered to town to 
vote” on an Ireland bill); and Don Juan, vit1. li. 
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Lady Oxford. The Princess, fighting the Regent’s efforts to “keep the ex- 
tinguisher over her,’ had bombarded the Privy Council, the Regent, 
and Lord Liverpool with letters. These they had returned unopened, but 
she now had them “frightened to death,” according to Brougham and 
Whitbread, and was toying with the idea of forcing the issue by publish- 
ing her appeal in the newspapers. 

At this point, seeking the advice of someone she trusted more surely 
than Brougham, she “decided upon setting off immediately to go to 
Mortimer House’ (Lady Oxford’s), not deterred this time by her fear- 
ful attendants: 


though Her Royal Highness had not been out for a fortnight, off she went, and 
her lady-in-waiting told me that when they arrived they found, as the Princess 
predicted, no one except Lord Byron. ’Tis sickening to hear of and see the ways 
of the world [opines the Lady Charlotte Campbell, concerned at the scandalous, 
not the political, goings-on]. The Princess immediately retired with Lord Byron 
and Lady Oxford, and her lady stayed with Lady Jane [the daughter, who was 
at the piano]... Lord Byron was exceedingly wearied, and endeavoured to 
listen to the music, and escape from Her Royal Highness and Lady O.; but the 
former would not allow him to do so, and he was desired to “come and sit.” .. . 


Yet “upon the whole, the Princess was not pleased with her visit.” Very 
probably Lady Oxford disappointed her with advice not to publish her 
letter but rather first to let her defense be raised in Parliament—by Bur- 
dett in the Lower House, or by Byron in the Upper. Had Jane in her let- 
ter called the Princess to come over to enlist Byron in her cause, only to 
find him too “exceedingly wearied” and still determined not to take the 
initiative? 

The precise nature of the parts played by Byron and Lady Oxford in 
the inner drama of the P’s business during the ensuing weeks is shrouded 
in secrecy. The Princess, suspecting every curious guest of being a Whig 
spy, cautioned her attendants “to avoid [answering] any questions, 
concerning the family of Oxfords, Lord Byron and Co.,’’* and warned that 
“Sir F. B[urdett] must also not be named.” We know at least that some 
of these frightful radicals were named: 


The newspapers say the Princess of Wales has been very communicative with 
Sir F. B.—; which is very unwise [wrote Monk Lewis, possibly in a tone of 
mockery]; and also, they say, she has been dining twice with Lady Oxford. Now 


U2 The Court of England, 1, 109. 18 Thid., 1, 110. 

14 Lady Charlotte [Campbell] Bury, The Diary of a Lady-in-W aiting, ed. by A. F. Stew- 
art (London, 1908) [additional material to that in the edition called The Court of England] 
1, 375-376.—The Princess cannot help suspecting a “Mrs. B——k’’ who is “‘very busy to 
carry messages back and forward to Lord Grey.” “Holland House is, of course, entirely 
against poor me, and they have sent her as a spy to Black{hea]th.” 
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she ought in prudence to choose more decent company than the latter . . . [who] 
is like one of Guido’s fair Magdalens—that is to say, in appearance: as to the 
inside, I don’t believe there’s much penitence there."* 

The Courier of last night [February 18] holds out that “Lady Oxford, Lord 
Oxford, Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Brougham, and Mr. Whitbread, are the ad- 
visers avowedly of the Princess of Wales!’ 


Plainly the papers did not know that this “little Senate”’ was divided, 
that Sir Francis, if not also Lady Oxford, was on the side of caution. It is 
ironic that even while Caroline’s attendant was writing in her diary (Feb- 
ruary 11) that “The circle of the Princess’s acquaintance... grows 
smaller every day, and I fear will at length degenerate wholly into low 
company. The Oxford and Burdett party prevail,’’"’ Burdett, at least, 
was not prevailing. We learn second-hand that “Sir Francis Burdett, who 
was consulted by the Princess, did all in his power to persuade her and 
Brougham to stop the publication.”""* But on February 10, still receiving 
no reply from the Regent, she had sent her letter to the Morning Chroni- 
cle, and “‘in consequence of his advice not having been followed,” Burdett 
had “withdrawn from the coterie.” 

Again it is very possible that Lady Oxford was not in accord with Sir 
Francis. But however these individuals were distributed within the little 
Senate, we may assume that their differences increased Byron’s qualms 
and strengthened his resistance to Jane’s attempt to make him an advo- 
cate if not an orator. For in the end it was Burdett himself who intro- 
duced the question of the regency and succession in the House of Com- 
mons February 23, not without embarrassment, and, as he protested, 
“not without having repeatedly, but in vain, attempted to induce some 
other individual of more weight and influence than I can pretend to pos- 
sess, to bring it forward...’ 

By this time the Privy Council had made a negative report on the 
Princess’s demands. Burdett’s motion was seconded by Lord Cochrane, 
his Radical colleague from Westminster and a co-founder of the Hamp- 
den Club, and it was supported by a mild Reform Whig, Brand, and by 
Whitbread and Lord Archibald Hamilton, also of the Reform Whigs." 


"5 The Court of England, u, 275. A few days after February 10, and before February 23, 
1813. 

"6 Report in The Globe, February 19, 1813. 7 The Court of England, 1, 113. 

U8 The Bath Archives ... Diaries and Letters of Sir George Jackson (London, 1873), . 
17. February 21, 1813. “Sir Francis, himself, told this to the gentleman from whom I 
have it.” 49 Parl. Deb., xxtv, 706. 

11% Ubiquitous Samuel Rogers was present. “How I like Lord Archibald’s manliness in 
Parliament,” he wrote to Hamilton’s sister. Ironically, news of Byron’s capture by the 
Enchantress was getting around just as Byron was beginning to have qualms at her dividing 
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But the Moderate leader, Ponsonby, spoke ambiguously, and the motion, 
not drawing stronger Whig support, was lost without a division. 

Burdett’s motion at best had but touched on the Princess’s case; it had 
not led to the exposure of the insinuation that the unpublished evidence 
of The Book was damaging. Cobbett tells how in the following week he and 
Cochrane Johnstone, Radical M.P. and uncle of Lord Cochrane, drew up 
two resolutions calculated “‘to make it worse for the enemies of the Prin- 
cess to keep it [The Book] unpublished than to publish it.’’”° These John- 
stone announced for March 4. Whereupon the Princess, certainly not on 
any advice of Burdett, directly appealed with a letter to both Houses. 
Her letter was read on March 2, producing an “awful silence.”’ In the 
Commons Whitbread asked the ministers what they had to say. Debate 
was postponed to await Johnstone’s motion. 

“Public expectation probably never rose so high,”’ says the reporter, “‘as 
on [the evening of March 4] in consequence of the expected discussion,’ 
and the galleries of the House were jammed. Very possibly Byron was 
among the “great number of peers who were below the bar anxious to 
hear the discussion” and who were forced to leave by a motion to clear 
the House of strangers. Johnstone’s motion, finally read the next day, 
created considerable consternation. Samuel Whitbread led the debate, 
speaking ‘‘amid the continued acclamations of the House,’ and even a 
Tory member cast some aspersions upon the royal family. But the Con- 
servative and Moderate Whigs opposed any inquiry, and 


Even Whitbread [says Cobbett], before the debate had concluded, recommended, 
in a sideway manner, a withdrawing of the motion. Canning observed that the 
acknowledgements of [the Princess’s] innocence made during the debate had 
rendered further proceedings unnecessary .' 








her attention with Senatorial matters. “Quite a settled thing,” wrote Ward in February, 
“between Lady Oxford and Lord B——n. Poor Archy! and poor Lady Caroline!” Archy 
had apparently returned to her favor after the Gower affair, only to be supplanted by 
Byron. Rogers seems to have heard of the newest affair from Lady Oxford, rather than from 
Byron. He wrote to Hamilton’s sister: “I most sincerely wish you joy upon the event [Jane’s 
taking a new lover, “Childe Harold”), though it gave some disturbance to a friend of ours 
[Archibald], and I believe was the cause of a gravity which I could not account for at 
Hamilton |Hamilton Palace in Edinburgh, where Rogers had been visiting in 1812].”” Byron 
had referred to the same “disturbance” when he said in November, “We manage, in our 
infinite love of quiet, to disturb Ireland [Caroline Lamb] and Scotland [Archibald Hamilton] 
besides some part of England and Wales.” See Sir Herbert Maxwell, Sir Charles Murray, A 
Memoir (Edinburgh, 1898), p. 21. 

120 Loc. cit., par. 168. 11 Parl. Deb., xxtv, 1106. 

122 Letters to “Ivy” from the First Earl of Dudley (London, 1905), p. 193. 

122 Toc. cit., par. 173. Cf. Parl. Deb., xx1v, 1154.—It may have been Whitbread’s per- 
formance on this occasion that led Byron to remark that “Whitbread was the Demosthenes 
of bad taste and vulgar vehemence, but strong, and English.” L & J, m, 197. 
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Perhaps it was at this point that Princess Caroline said of “‘the business 
in the House of Commons yesterday”’: “‘Though it has been in some meas- 
ure satisfactory, I AM NOT YET SATISFIED.’™ 

Johnstone’s motion had accomplished its main purpose. The substance 
of the evidence in The Book was now on record, and ten days later Cob- 
bett printed it, safe from libel; whereupon the public “‘tumult of indig- 
nation and disgust” forced the politicians to say something, and a 
month of name-calling and righteous oratory ensued. Yet Burdett 
throughout the debate remained silent, only rising finally to thank Whit- 
bread “for having been the cause of rendering the innocence of the Prin- 
cess of Wales manifest to the whole world.’ Actually the whole thing 
had been a sorry fiasco. 

The matter had not even come up in the House of Lords.”’ Byron had 

not budged; and if the Princess had expected anything of Lord Oxford, 
she had been disappointed. At Como four years later she would write: 
I was much amused at being told my Lord Essex was going to bring my cause 
before de House of Lords, to be seconded by my Lord Oxford!! What a fine hodge- 
podge dese two would make of my affairs! and what an idea of anybody’s, that 
either of dem would burn their fingers for me!!28 


As soon as The Book appeared, the London Radicals organized numer- 
ous popular demonstrations in support of the Princess, culminating in a 
“monster meeting” on April 14, with an address by Orator Hunt of 
Bristol. Burdett, wishing the matter quickly closed, declined to help. 
Cobbett’s account of Burdett’s “torpor” includes an interesting glimpse 
of Lady Oxford delighting the plain-dealing people’s journalist with “her 
brilliant and hearty conversation.” Cobbett and Cochrane Johnstone, 
thinking it 
high time that the people of London and Westminster should begin to stir. . . 
[had] resorted to the great patriot and friend of humanity and justice, Sir Francis 
Burdett; and, not a little to our surprise, [had] found him, not only very cold 
upon the subject, but decidedly against the calling of the people of Westminster 
together for the purpose of addressing the Princess! 

Upset by this coldness of the baronet [continues Cobbett], I was for giving the 
matter up, as far as related to Westminster; but Mr. Johnstone, who, in the 
first place, never gave any-thing up for a trifle, and who had more acquaintance 
with the springs and wires that move people in high life than I had, suggested 


14 Lady Bury, of. cit. (1908), 11, 375. 15 Parl. Deb. xxv, 117. 


128 Thid., p. 277. March 23. 
127 Toward the end (March 22) several lords who had been members of the Delicate In- 


vestigation of 1806 spoke to defend their names against some “malicious slanders,” but 
nothing more was done. Ibid., pp. 207 ff. 
28 The Court of England, u, 155. 
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that we should wait upon the late Lady Oxford, who was said to espouse warmly 
the cause of the Princess, and who was also said (at least, as Mr. Johnstone so 
understood) to have considerable influence with our slow-blooded and suddenly- 
become prudent baronet. Her Ladyship made us no promise to exert any influ- 
ence that she might possess with the torpid patriot; but delighted us exceedingly 
by her brilliant and hearty conversation, and by the indignation which she ex- 
pressed at the treatment of the Princess. Leaving, for a few days, the baronet 
to recover himself from his torpor, I returned to him singly . . . but I found that 
he was immovable.'”* 


Considering the defection and demoralization of the only part of the 
Reformers with whom Byron felt it was proper for a gentleman to be 
seen, and considering the dubious nature of the Cause that preoccupied 
his enchanting tutelar genius—for he had been skeptical from the start of 
Jane’s insistence on the P’s innocence (‘‘I look upon it in much the same 
point of view,” he had said in December, “‘as I should on Mary Magda- 
len’s vindication of Mrs. Joseph, or any other immaculate riddle’’)"**—it 
is not surprising that Byron’s political career did not prosper in 1813. No 
doubt in auspicious circumstances and with some encouragement from 
fellow peers he might have been pleased to defend a Princess whose 
“very merry” parties he enjoyed and who considered herself “‘rather a 
favourite with this great bard’’;!° he was, as he said in 1820, a ‘“‘Queen’s 
man at bottom.’ No doubt he would have liked to stand up in Parliament 
as a champion of “the cause of weakness.” The year before, when he 
spoke for the frame-breaking weavers, he considered his audience not the 
few immovable peers on the benches but the whole reading public of 
England. No doubt he liked Jane’s “infallibly and always” urging him on. 
But circumstances that disheartened the baronet, great patriot and 
friend of humanity that he was, did not encourage the baron. And the 
parliamentary bickering he was witnessing only strengthened his con- 
viction that he’d like to see Castlereagh’s head on a pole. The letter he 
wrote to his sister Augusta in late March probably represents pretty 
accurately (except for the first sentence, which is somewhat camou- 


129 Loc. cit., par. 175.—Burdett even went so far, according to Cobbett, as to endeavor 
to sabotage the efforts of Cobbett and Wood to send the Princess an address from the 
Corporation of London. Ibid., pars. 177-186, corroborated by Examiner, April 4, 11, 1813. 

12% Byron was equally skeptical of the innocence of the witnesses brought against her: 
“T shall make you blush,” he wrote to Lady Melbourne during the week of furor over 
Cochrane Johnstone’s motion, “by asking you if you have read the perjuries in the Morning 
Post with the immaculate deposition of the Lady Douglas. [Sir John and Lady Douglas had 
given absurd testimony against the Princess in 1806.] Much good will the publication add 
to the rising marriageables of this innocent Metropolis, and I doubt not that for the rest of 
the nineteenth century everybody will be ‘satisfied with only Sir John’.” 

130 The Court of England, 11, 239. 
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flaged) the state of Byron’s feelings at the collapse of the political plans of 
the Kensington Palace pinks: 

You have perhaps heard that I have been fooling away my time with different 
“regnantes”; but what better can be expected from me? I have but one relative, 
and her I never see. .. . I cannot fortune-hunt, nor afford to marry without a 
fortune. My parliamentary schemes are not much to my taste—I spoke twice 
last Session [1812], and was told it was well enough; but I hate the thing alto- 
gether, and have no intention to “strut another hour” on that stage. I am thus 
wasting the best part of life, daily repenting and never amending. 


Thus even before Jane left England, Byron was approaching the dis- 
consolate mood of his winter diary. In a few days he set off with the Ox- 
fords for a fortnight at Eywood. Apparently even Jane saw nothing more 
to be done. 


It would be quite to misunderstand Byron, however, to assume from 
such expresions of distaste that he truly scorned a parliamentary career. 
Particular “schemes” he disliked (for ‘my schemes” perhaps we should 
read “‘Jane’s schemes’’) but not really “the thing altogether.”’ As I have 
endeavored to show in the matter of his ambition to strut on the legiti- 
mate stage,"! Byron was afflicted with a kind of chronic stage fright 
which led him to protest most earnestly his “indifference” and distaste 
for the very type of attention-getting heroic action he was most ambi- 
tious of performing, given sufficient encouragement and applause. It is 
apparent from his diary that he liked Jane’s prodding, missed it sadly. 
“One thing only might lead me back,” he told his friends, years later in 
Italy, ‘‘and that is, to try once more if I could do any good in politics. 

. 182 “Tf IT came home (which I never shall) I should take a decided 
part in politics, with pen and person; and (if I could revive my English) 
in the house... 

Sufficient evidence of his sincerity, aside from the remark in his diary 
that if he had any ambition at all left it was probably parliamen- 
tary,™ is the way he rose to the one final oratorical occasion (indeed, 
actually the first under Jane’s tutelage) that presented itself. While the 
genteel Reformers had been scurrying about in futility at Kensington, 
Tooke’s old companion Major Cartwright, the Hampden Club organizer, 
had been steadily going on with the main business, until by May he had 


181 “Byron’s Stage Fright: the History of His Ambition and Fear of Writing for the 
Stage,” ELH (September, 1939), v1, 219-243. 

12 |. but mot in the petty politics I see now preying upon our miserable country.” 
L& J, v1, 33. 

133 Corr., 1, 204.—Cp. Corr., 1, 216, L & J, v, 209, tv, 83, Don Juan x, \xxxiv-Ixxxv, etc. 

ML & J, 1, 339. 
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collected 292 Reform petitions with 199,000 signatures."* And he had 
drawn up a stirring petition for the right to petition for Reform, censur- 
ing the magistrates’ attack on that right in the regions where new Lud- 
dite riots had sprung up and Reformers were being arrested. This key 
petition Cartwright was unable to get Reform Whig leader Whitbread to 
present in the Lower House. In the Upper, Lord Byron, defender of Lud- 
dites, was a logical man to call upon. 

Byron and Jane, after spending April at Eywood, had “‘permanently” 
separated in May; but they were together again by the 27th, and five 
days later Byron got to his feet once more in the House of Lords—in- 
dubitably persuaded by the “three words and half a smile of” Lady Ox- 
ford which he would cherish; at the same time patently enjoying the ex- 
perience itself: “I presented Cartwright’s [petition] . . . and [Earl] Stan- 
hope and I stood against the whole House, and mouthed it valiantly— 
and had some fun and a little abuse for our opposition.”’ Declared “‘ir- 
regular” on a technicality, the petition was rejected. But with the ice now 
broken, two other Hampden men acted in the Lower House. Lord 
Cochrane on the following day presented a Reform petition from Man- 
chester protesting similar abuses, and at the end of the month Burdett 
presented one from Byron’s own county, Nottingham, both apparently 
from Cartwright’s collection.’ 

It is often assumed that the peers’ rebuke of Byron and their refusal to 
receive his “irregular” petition indicate some political naiveté on Byron’s 
part. Miss Raymond speaks of ‘‘this surprising document.” But neither 
Cartwright nor Burdett was a political infant; yet the latter was treated 
as Byron had been, and the reception of his Nottingham petition was 
likewise voted down on grounds of technical “‘irregularity.”’ The petitions 
presented by Byron and Burdett were conveniently discovered to be 
“out of order,’”’ not because they offended anyone’s sense of parliamen- 
tary propriety, but because in them the popular demand for Reform 
reared its head. 

Meanwhile, on June 28, Lady Oxford had sailed for the Continent, and 
Byron, although he remained in England three more years, soon aban- 
doned “parliamentary schemes” altogether. In December, when Martin 
Baldwin, a debtor in King’s Bench, urged him to present the prisoners’ 
petition to hasten the amended Debtors Act, he had “neither head nor 
nerves to present it’ and “no more charity than a cruet of vinegar.” It 
was a capping irony that the first concerted effort of the press to exorcise 
Byron as a political menace should be made, the following February, only 
after he had dropped his parliamentary intentions and had “‘simplified”’ 


18 See Cartwright, 11, 56-62. 1% Tbid. and Parl. Deb., xxv1, 527, 993 ff. 
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his politics “into an utter detestation of all existing governments . . . the 
shortest and most agreeable and summary feeling imaginable.” 

The “atheist,” “rebel,” and “‘devil,” at whose ‘“‘treason” the newspa- 
pers were screaming in 1814, had already retired.“** He who “might have 
been’? the hero of the Princess’s cause in Parliament—it was his ac- 
knowledgment, now that he considered it past history, of his earlier 
anonymous contribution to the cause of her daughter (‘“‘Weep, daughter 
of a royal line’) that had started all the “‘uproar” in the press—became 
now, in April, “the hero of the party’’™* at her Kensington dinners. 
There everyone was “determined to be good-humoured and witty” and 
Byron chanted wretched Italian ditties“*—‘for he was in very high 
spirits, free,” said the Princess, “like a bird in the air, having just got 
rid of his chains.” His high spirits were probably the repercussion of dis- 
gust. A week before, Byron had torn the remaining pages from his jour- 
nal, writing “in [pecacuanha,—‘that the Bourbons are restored!! !’— 
‘Hang up philosophy’.” 

As for his political career, it would have had to be “aut Caesar aut 
nihil,” he had written, and now it was decidedly nihil; so “all I can now 
do is to make life an amusement, and look on while others play.’’ Not till 
seven years had passed, and he found himself on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, involved with the Carbonari and the Greek revolutionaries, 
was he to cancel these words. 

Davip V. ERDMAN 


Olivet College 


1% “The abuse against me in all directions is vehement, unceasing, loud—some of it good, 
and all of it hearty,” reported Byron. But Tom Moore’s advice (“‘oratorical hint’’) to speak 
out in Parliament could not rouse him. 

137 See L & J, 11, 340. 

138 The Court of England, 11, 6. Letter dates itself by reference to Ward’s Paris trip (late 
April) and the fact that “Wednesday the 27th” occurred in April, not May, in 1814. 

1 Lady Bury, op. cit. (1908), 1, 410. The “song which Lord Byron used to sing” was 
“Piangete Amabile.” 

















LVIII 


THEODORE JOUFFROY ET LE PROBLEME DE 
L’IMITATION DANS LES ARTS 


| probléme fondamental que les réalistes se sont efforcés de résoudre, 
c’est celui de l’imitation dans les arts. Dés le début du dix-neuviéme 
siecle, tout un groupe d’artistes s’éloignent résolument des procédés de 
l’esthétique classique. Au lieu de prendre pour modéle un idéal abstrait, uni- 
versel, ils se bornent 4 imiter un étre individuel et concret. C’est ce qu’on 
a appelé l’école du modéle.* En 1805, Emeric David publie son fameux 
mémoire intitulé Recherches sur l’art statuaire. Ce mémoire, couronné par 
l'Institut, non seulement préne |’imitation de la nature, mais recom- 
mande aux artistes de ne copier que ce qu’ils voient. ““Peut-étre vous 
a-t-on dit qu’il ne faut pas copier servilement la Nature, qu’il faut l’en- 
noblir. Copiez, au contraire, ce que vous voyez; ne faites maintenant rien 
de plus.” Ces recommandations, il ne cesse de les répéter au cours de son 
ouvrage: 

Ne dites pas: “la Nature n’a pas créé la vraie beauté du corps humain, l"homme 
l’a congue.” Non, il ne vous serait pas méme donné de I’admirer, s’il n’était pas 
dans la nature de la produire. . . . Trompé par un ardent génie, si quelque artiste 
vous dit: ‘La beauté n’est qu’une abstraction; n’imitez pas des hommes, imitez 
homme,” demandez-lui: “O mon maitre, cet homme qu’il faut imiter, ot le 
verrai-je?”’ il vous répondra: “Dans votre imagination.”’ C’est un abus de mots; 
si la Nature vivante ne frappe pas vos yeux, vous n’en pouvez trouver L’1IDEE 
que dans votre mémoire.? 


Le livre, acclamé dans les ateliers, rencontra naturellement de l’opposi- 
tion chez les artistes 4 tendances classiques. Quatremére de Quincy, 
sculpteur célébre, menbre de l’Académie des Inscriptions, fut le champion 
autour duquel on se groupa. De 1805 4 1830, les partisans des anciennes 
doctrines, les “‘académiciens” comme on les appelait—Fabre, Girodet, 
Droz—ménent une guerre acharnée contre les représentants des idées 
nouvelles—Vien, Chaussard, Ponce.‘ Ces polémiques n’ont d’abord pour 

1 Dans les Souvenirs de Delécluze nous lisons que David ne cessait de mettre ses éléves 


en garde contre “les doctrines surannées et fausses des vieux académiciens.”’ (p. 53) et de 
leur recommander |’étude du modéle. ‘“‘Etudie les maftres qui te vont, disait-il 4 l’un d’eux, 


... Titien, Tintoret, Giorgione, . . . puis reviens devant le modéle, oublie les maitres et 
copie la nature comme tu copierais un tableau, sans science . . . avec nalveté, et tu seras 
étonné d’avoir bien fait.”’ (p. 55) 2 P. 309. *P. 322. 


‘ Pour plus de détails voir: R. Schneider, !’ Esthétique chez Quatremére de Quincy, pp. 10, 
11.—Le réalisme est une doctrine qui a d’abord été prénée par les peintres, mais Courbet a 
eu de nombreux précurseurs. Dés 1814, par exemple, Deseine disait 4 ses confréres: ““Copiez 
fidélement le modéle sans vous inquiéter des défauts.” (Cf. Schneider p. 10) Delécluze nous 
rapporte de son coté que David recommandait 4 ses éléves de “traiter des sujets humbles, 
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objet que la peinture et la sculpture. Peu 4 peu, cependant, les relations 
entre les artistes et les littérateurs deviennent plus fréquentes, et on com- 
mence 4 s’emprunter des procédés. On ne tarde pas 4 se rendre compte 
aussi qu’en s’élevant au-dessus de la pure technique, il y a des principles 
qui sont communs 4 tous les arts. Le probléme de limitation devient alors 
un probléme 4 la fois littéraire et artistique. La lutte envahit le domaine de 
la littérature. C’est une autre bataille romantique, mais 4 un plan plus 
élevé, c’est-a-dire dans le champ de |’esthétique. Et, parce qu’on remonte 
davantage jusqu’aux causes de |’émotion artistique, il se trouve qu’on 
devance et rejoint les doctrines qui seront discutées 4 l’époque réaliste. 

Mon but n’est pas de rapporter en détail toutes les discussions qui 
eurent lieu alors entre les défenseurs de l’esthétique classique et les par- 
tisans de l’imitation de la nature. Je me bornerai 4 résumer les théories 
exposées par Jouffroy dans son Cours d’esthétique professé en 1822. Sans 
prendre trop ouvertement parti, Jouffroy pose la question de |’imitation 
dans les arts avec plus de précision qu’on ne le fera 4 l’époque réaliste; et 
parce qu’il est avant tout philosophe et littérateur, il va contribuer plus 
qu’aucun autre a transporter dans le domaine littéraire des discussions 
qui jusque-la avaient eu lieu presque exclusivement dans le monde des 
ateliers. 

Jouffroy est un éléve de Cousin et il fut d’abord son disciple.’ Dans un 
cours sur le beau, professé en 1818, Cousin s’était efforcé de donner un 
fondement métaphysique 4 |’esthétique et de montrer que le Vrai, le 
Beau, le Bien s’identifiaient en derniére analyse avec Dieu, |’Etre su- 
préme. 

Jouffroy se place au point de vue psychologique et il ne s’éloigne presque 
jamais des données de |’expérience introspective.’ Le but de l’art, selon 
lui, est de produire en nous |’émotion esthétique ou désintéressée.’ 
Cette émotion esthétique est causée par |’évocation ou la révélation de ce 
qu'il appelle tantét /’invisible, tantét l’esprit et plus souvent Ja force. La 





simples, familiers méme, si la nature nous a fait naftre pour cela . . . Tel qui fera supérieure- 
ment des bergers, ajoutait-il, se fera moquer de lui s’il veut peindre des héros. Ouor. cit., 
p. 56. 

5 Paul Janet nous dit en effet que la thése de Jouffroy sur le Sentiment du beau, quoique 
publiée en 1816, “est un produit de l’enseignement de Cousin.” Cf. Vie de Cousin, p. 93, 
note. 

6 Les premiéres lecons de son Cours sont consacrées 4 réfuter les opinions de ses prédéces- 
seurs. Elles n’offrent aucun intérét particulier, j’entends pour |’étude des origines du mouve- 
ment réaliste. Ce sont les lecons ayant pour objet les moyens d’expression du beau qui, 
pour le but que nous poursuivons, sont les plus importantes. 

7 Il la définit ainsi: “dans l’€motion intéressée, l’objet répond a nos besoins, soit qu’il les 
satisfasse ou non, . . . dans l’émotion esthétique, l’objet nous touche sans se rapporter a 
nos besoins.”’ Cf. p. 151. 
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force, d’une facon générale, c’est la partie spirituelle des choses, ce qui est 
au fond de la matiére, ce qui en organise les éléments. Toutes les qualités 
des corps: étendue, forme, solidité, couleur, etc., ‘‘ne sont que les effets 
de la force.”’* “ ... S’il n’y avait pas de matiére, les forces ou principes 
actifs pourraient directement se voir les uns les autres, se parler, s’en- 
tendre. Mais dans |’état actuel, ... nous qui sommes esprits, nous ne 
percevons pas directement l’esprit.”® “L’émotion esthétique exige . . . 
que l’esprit apparaisse 4 l’esprit au travers d’un symbole.” 

Or, étant donné que le symbole est nécessaire pour que l’esprit entre en 
contact avec l’invisible des choses, il s’en suit que l’art ne peut étre une 
question d’analyse abstraite, mais qu’il est essentiellement une chose con- 
créte. 


Ce ne sont pas des idées que l’artiste doit mettre en usage, ce sont des moyens 
sensibles. Les idées affectent l’intelligence seulement, les moyens sensibles 
affectent la sensibilité, non sans atteindre aussi l’intelligence. ... On concoit 
par la quelle est l’erreur des écrivains qui cherchent la vérité sans chercher la 
réalité.™ 


Parce que les procédés classiques sont encore partout en vigueur, il 
insiste beaucoup sur cette nécessité pour |’art d’étre concret. “Le philoso- 
phe ne peut pas s’arréter aux traits extérieurs des passions . . . ce qu’il 
sait, c’est l’intérieur, c’est le fond. L’artiste au contraire ne connait 
pas le fond, il connait la surface, l’extérieur, il ne regarde que le 
symbole. .. . ’” Non-seulement l’artiste doit se borner 4 représenter |’as- 
pect symbolique des choses, mais il doit choisir des symboles qui parlent 
aux sens plutét qu’a l’intelligence. Pour cette raison, il se déclare contre les 
symboles artificiels.* Il admet le roman historique, mais l’artiste “doit 


8 P. 143. Notons en passant la ressemblance de ces théories de Jouffroy sur la force avec 
celles exposées par Balzac dans Séraphita sur le méme sujet. Voir Séraphita, p. 202, éd. 
Calmann Lévy (1879). * Pp. 145. 

10 P. 154. Il entend par symbole “ce qui produit une certaine impression sur nous; et la 
suite de cette impression éveille en nous certaines idées qui elles-mémes en réveillent 
d’autres qui s’en distinguent.” (p. 131). 

1 P. 157.—On sait que cette distinction entre la vérité et la réalité se retrouve chez 
plusieurs écrivains et critiques de cette époque. Marsan (cf. Bataille romantique, 1, 34) la 
signale chez de Vigny. On connait également ce passage souvent cité d’une lettre de Sainte- 
Beuve au ministre Duruy (1860) “Je me déclare pour la vérité, fut-elle méme la réalité. 
Voir aussi Pellissier, le Réalisme du romantisme, p. 57, etc. 

2 P. 158.—C’est ce que Balzac appellera la littérature imagée qu'il opposera 4 la lit- 
térature idéée. Cf. Illusions perdues, éd. Calmann-Lévy, pp. 449, 450. 

18 “A V’origine de I’art la sculpture, pour exprimer les forces naturelles ou morales qui la 
frappaient dans ce monde, employait des figures d’hommes ou de femmes qu’elle entourait 
de différents symboles, indications de ces forces. La justice, par exemple, c’était une femme 
la balance a la main . . . L’art se perfectionnant de plus en plus, la sculpture a définitive- 
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se servir de signes qui appartiennent au pays, au temps, aux moeurs des 
gens a qui il s’adresse.”"* Si le symbole est inintelligible, il doit étre 
écarté.4 Les symboles qu’il préfére sont les symboles naturels, ceux qui 
sont la manifestation directe et spontanée de la force. Par exemple: 


La passion laissée 4 elle-méme, la passion dans ]’A4me d’un paysan, se traduit au 
dehors par certaines paroles, certains actes, certaines expressions de figure. Ces 
expressions de figure, ces actes, ces paroles sont les symboles naturels de la pas- 
sion ...]’artiste qui n’entend pas son art... fera dire 4 un personnage: Je 
suis en colére, au lieu de ne le Jui pas faire dire et de montrer sa colére dans tous 
ses actes, dans le moindre de ses gestes. . . .' 


“La définition la plus haute de l’art, c’est que |’art est l’expression de 
l’invisible par les signes naturels qui le manifestent.’”!” 
Parmi les artistes, il y a deux écoles: 


Les uns ont pensé que, puisqu’il était évident que dans les objets extérieurs, 
c’était V’invisible qui agissait sur nous, il fallait en conclure qu’en dépouillant 
invisible de ses formes extérieures, cet invisible continuerait d’agir, et méme 
agirait sur nous d’une maniére plus énergique. D’aprés ce principe, ont procédé 
dans l’art un certain nombre d’artistes en tout genre; ces artistes composent 
l’école de l’idéal.™* 

D’autres, au contraire, préoccupés de la pensée que le beau, vu la condition de 
l’émotion esthétique, était nécessairement un mélange de la forme et du fond, 
ont procédé dans l’art d’aprés un principe tout différent; ceux-ci composent 
l’école de V’imitation de la nature.’* 


Voici comment il décrit cette derniére école: 


Elle ne songe qu’a copier la nature telle qu’elle est. Ainsi, pour peindre la figure 
d’un homme agité d’une certaine passion, l’école de la nature cherche une figure 
réelle qu’agite cette passion, et la peint dans tous ses détails . . . le drapeau de 
cette école est la réalité; représenter les choses ainsi qu’elles paraissent, voila son 
principe. . . . Elle n’a pas la prétention de faire mieux que la réalité.?° 


Dans la lecgon suivante, il revient sur cette distinction entre l’école de 
lidéal et celle de l’imitation de la nature. 


Supposez deux artistes convaincus, l’un que la source de l’émotion esthétique est 
dans l’invisible, l’autre qu’elle est dans la forme. . . . Le premier dirigera toutes 
ses observations sur le spectacle intérieur, l’autre sur le spectacle extérieur; l’un 
saura parfaitement tous les mouvements internes de la jalousie ou de l’amour; 
Vautre saura parfaitement tous les signes extérieurs par lesquels ces deux pas- 
sions se manifestent au dehors.”* 








ment débarrassé les figures de tous ces attributs factices, elle a remplacé les symboles arti- 
ficiels par les symboles naturels.” (p. 155). “Pp, 231. 

4% Voir p. 215. 6 P. 158. 17 P, 230. 18 P, 194. 

19 P, 195. 20 P. 200. 31 P. 202. 
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Pour l’idéaliste, |’amour sera la passion en elle-méme, 


pour le réaliste, l'amour c’est l’étre amoureux. .. . Or, dés qu’il voudra se le 
représenter, ii lui apparaitra avec une robe ou un habit, c’est-a-dire avec un 
sexe ... et comme |’amour ne se manifeste pas de méme chez les deux sexes, il 
sera conduit 4 descendre de l’étre amoureux 4 l’homme ou a la femme amoureuse. 
Mais la méme nécessité le forcera 4 lui donner un Age . . . l’amour ne se mani- 
feste pas de la méme maniére dans tous les Ages, ce ne sera pas seulement une 
femme amoureuse qu’il se représentera, mais une jeune ou une vieille femme 
amoureuse.”* Cette femme aura un rang, une condition comme un Age. Elle sera 
francaise ou chinoise, francaise du dix-huitiéme ou du dix-neuviéme siécle. . . . 
Elle sera catholique ou protestante, dévote ou philosophe; elle habitera un cer- 
tain lieu, elle sera entourée de telle ou telle facon . . . etc. 


Jouffroy concoit trés nettement que, par la force de son point de dé- 
part, l’artiste réaliste est comme inévitablement conduit “a une repro- 
duction fidéle de la réalité visible, telle que la nature nous la montre.’”™* 

Jusqu’ot doit aller cette soumission 4 l’objet? “L’art doit-il rendre 
scrupuleusement fous les signes réels de la passion?’ “‘Parmi les signes 
que porte en réalité la figure de l’homme passionné, quelques-uns mani- 
festent la passion qui l’anime; beaucoup d’autres ne la manifestent 
pas ... les uns la manifestent énergiquement et les autres faiblement.’”™ 
L’artiste doit-il supprimer les signes qui ne manifestent pas la passion? 
Selon certains il le doit car ils ne font que distraire l’attention. L’artiste 
doit également éliminer les signes faibles de la passion. Cette élimination 
donne 4 |’ceuvre d’art “plus de simplicité, plus d’unité; tout concourt alors 
vers l’effet.’”?7 

Selon d’autres, au contraire, “l’art doit imiter minutieusement la na- 
ture.” Ces derniers “tiennent comme 4 honneur de toujours entourer les 
traits saillants qui marquent la passion des détails indifférents qui les 
entourent chez l’homme naturel.’”* “‘Ces deux procédés, dit Jouffroy, ont 
chacun leurs avantages et leurs inconvénients.”’ 


Concentrer l’attention sur un point, la fixer sur la passion, sans distraction, sans 
préoccupation; causer conséquemment plus d’effet; voila l’avantage de l’idéal. 

Mais en idéalisant, l’artiste . . . risque de retomber dans le faux idéal. . . . Il 
écarte l’esprit de la réalité pour le porter sur une idée purement abstraite. 

Au contraire, quand on conserve, prés des formes principales de la passion, 
les formes étrangéres ou secondaires qui l’accompagnent réellement, la réalité 
parait alors, l"homme subsiste; et ce n’est pas la passion séche et nue que I’artiste 
prétend peindre. 

Mais, distrait par les signes insignifiants qui prennent trop de place, |’esprit 


2 Balzac va bientét mettre en scéne des femmes de trente ans. 
3 P. 203. “PP. 204. % P. 218. 
% P. 219. 27 Tbid. 8 Ibid. 
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peut aussi ne plus songer aux signes essentiels et fondamentaux. L’unité restant 
comme étouffée sous la variété, la physionomie des personnages que |’artiste 
nous offre ne se détermine pas assez positivement. 


Il conclut: “‘Entre l’idéal et l’imitation de la nature, il y a donc 4 garder 
un juste milieu.””* 

Il se pose une derniére question. L’artiste doit-il copier exactement les 
signes naturels par lesquels l’invisible se manifeste, ou peut-il altérer ces 
signes?*® I] s’agit, comme on le voit, du probléme de “la soumission 4 |’ob- 
jet,” c’est-a-dire du principe fondamental de l’esthétique réaliste. 
L’école de l’idéal et celle de l’imitation sont naturellement divisées 4 ce 
sujet. 

Or, laquelle de ces deux écoles a raison, celle qui altére les signes réels, ou celle 
qui les copie fidélement? 

Cette question repose toute entiére sur celle de savoir si le signe naturel est 
le plus parfait possible. . . . Sile signe naturel représente l’invisible de la maniére 
la plus complete et la plus intelligible, il ne faut pas l’altérer; il faut l’altérer, s’il 
est susceptible de perfectionnement; en d’autres termes, si |’intelligence de 
V’homme est en cela supérieure aux oeuvres de la nature, il faut que l"homme per- 
fectionne la nature. Si, au contraire, la nature est supérieure 4 l’intelligence de 
Vhomme, intelligence de l'homme doit se prosterner et laisser la nature telle 
qu’elle est." 


Cet argument sera souvent repris 4 l’époque réaliste.* L’objection que les 
idéalistes ne manquent jamais de faire aux partisans du réalisme, c’est 
que |l’imitation, quelque fidéle qu’elle soit, n’est jamais un calqué du 
modéle. “Imiter pour l’artiste, n’est point répéter identiquement |’objet 
... La répétition identique qu’obtient l’industrie donne un double de 
lobjet, c’est-a-dire un nouvel objet qui est lui-méme réalité. On n’en 
voit pas deux, on voit deux fois le méme.* L’imitation suppose un choix 
et partant, un type mental, un idéal quelconque qui dirige l’artiste dans 
la reproduction ou I’élimination de certains détails. 

La réponse 4 cette objection nous est donnée par Jouffroy: Cet idéal 
qu’on croit nécessaire ne l’est pas. Si “la nature est supérieure 4 |’in- 
telligence de l’homme,”’ c’est elle qui doit étre l’idéal de l’artiste. Celui-ci 
doit se soumettre 4 ce modéle qui dépasse en beauté toutes les conceptions 
qu’il pourrait imaginer en s’en inspirant. Son réle n’est pas de choisir, 
mais d’interpréter. 


29 P. 220. 

%° Notons qu’il ne s’agit pas ici d’éliminer certains signes, mais de les altérer. 

# P. 232. 

= Cf. Réalisme de Duranty, deuxiéme numéro, et Rev. des deux mondes, janvier-mars 
1855, p. 881. 

33 Schneider, ouvr. cit., p. 32. 
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Il serait superflu, pour le but que je me propose, de le suivre dans les 
analyses du beau qui font l’objet des derniers chapitres de son traité. Ce 
sont ses théories sur |’imitation dans les arts qui m’ont semblé intéres- 
santes. D’habitude, les opinions littéraires flottent longtemps dans I’air, 
imprécises et parses, avant de se fixer dans un systéme, et il n’est pas 
étonnant de trouver des allusions vagues au réalisme bien avant |’époque 
réaliste proprement dite, mais nous avons vu que le Cours d’esthétique 
contient plus que des allusions 4 la doctrine réaliste.* D’une esthétique 
dont le point de départ est purement psychologique, il déduit des théories 
sur l’imitation dans les arts qui ont une précision beaucoup plus grande 
que celles développées, vers 1855, par Champfleury et ses disciples. Les 
réalistes, cependant, n’ont jamais, 4 ma connaissance, invoqué son au- 
torité et l’influence qu’il a exercée sur le mouvement réaliste n’a été qu’in- 
directe.* Damiron nous apprend qu’une vingtaine de jeunes gens assis- 
taient 4 ces lecons de Jouffroy qui étaient données deux fois la semaine 
dans son appartement de la rue Dufour.* Il nomme Delorme, Duchatel, 
Vitet, Sainte-Beuve. Quels étaient les autres? Il est impossible de le dire 
avec certitude.*’ 

Quand le Cours d’esthétique fut publié, en 1842, Jouffroy venait de 
mourir et il jouissait d’une grande réputation. Ses théories sur limitation 
dans les arts passérent, cependant, tout a fait inapercues.** Dans les 
Philosophes classiques du dix-neuviéme siécle, Taine fait un grand éloge de 
Jouffroy écrivain, psychologue, moraliste; il ne consacre que deux pages 


* Notons que ces lecons, professées en 1822, ne furent publiées qu’en 1843 et d’aprés le 
manuscrit d’un des éléves de Jouffroy, M. Delorme. Mais, d’abord, ces notes de M. Delorme 
ont été revues par Jouffroy lui-méme, et Damiron qui les a publiées, nous assure qu’il s’est 
fait un scrupule de ne rien changer a la substance de la doctrine. Damiron, du reste, avait, 
comme on le sait, des tendances spiritualistes et il n’était guére porté 4 exagérer le réalisme 
de son ami. Disons, enfin, que méme en 1843, la doctrine réaliste était loin d’étre précise 
et qu’on se servait encore indifféremment du mot réalisme et du mot naturalisme tant 4 la 
Revue des Deux Mondes qu’a la Revue de Paris. Cf. ““Réalisme and Kindred Words,” par 
Elbert B. O. Borgerhoff, PMLA, tm (1938), 837-843. 

% Du reste les esprits n’étaient pas préparés 4 cette révolution littéraire. La soumission 
au modéle était acceptée par un certain nombre de peintres, mais la transposition de ces 
procédés dans le domaine de la littérature ne devait se faire que lentement. 

% Damiron nous dit qu’ils étaient de vingt 4 vingt-cinq et Sainte-Beuve de quinze a 
vingt. (Cf. Lundis, vim, 302-304.) 

37 Tl est probable que quelques-uns de ceux qui, en 1824, furent appelés par Dubois 4 col- 
laborer au Globe assist@rent a ces lecons. (Voir Michaut, Sainte-Beuve avant les Lundis, 
p. 54.) 

38 Seules ses opinions sur l’immortalité de |’4me—opinions exprimées dans la préface a 
sa traduction des Esquisses de Philosophie Morale de D. Stewart—suscitérent une querelle 
qui fut encore envenimée par la publication des Nouveaux Mélanges, oi se trouvait le fameux 
morceau intitulé la Nuit de Décembre. (Cf. J. Pommier, Jouffroy et son temps, p. 53.) 
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a son esthétique et il se borne 4 des généralités.** Sully Prud’homme est 
le seul qui ait en partie repris ses théories.** Les critiques littéraires l’ont 
complétement ignoré.“ I] me semble, cependant, que dans une étude sur 
lévolution du réalisme, le Cours d’esthétique marque une date importante. 
H. U. Forest 


University of Pennsyloania 


39 Tl est possible, cependant, que certaine théorie développée par Taine dans sa Philoso- 
phie de Vart—celle, par exemple, sur “le degré de convergence des effets’ —ait été, en partie 
du moins, empruntée a Jouffroy. 

4° Cf. T. M. Mustoxidi, Histoire de l Esthétique Francaise, p. 121. 

“! Dans un livre récent, De Restif @ Flaubert ou Le Naturalisme en marche par Charles 
Beuchat, éd. La Bourdonnais (1939), les théories de Jouffroy sont complétement ignorées. 

Je n’ai signalé que |’essentiel des doctrines de Jouffroy. Un grand nombre d'autres pro- 
blémes apparentés au réalisme sont discutés dans le Cours d’esthétique: la peinture des classes 
populaires (pp. 221-222), la modernité des sujets (pp. 210-213), la question de l’art pour 
Vart (p. 30). Le mot réalisme est déja employé. II est possible, cependant, que ce soit 
Damiron qui l’ait introduit dans le texte, puisqu’il nous avoue que cette lecon (la vingt- 
septiéme) est une de celles qu’il rédigea lui-méme sur un résumé de Jouffroy. 
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LIX 
TIMOUR THE TARTAR AND POE’S TAMERLANE 


UGGESTIONS for the primary source of Poe’s Tamerlane have been 

either indefinite or improbable. Killis Campbell suggested that while 
Poe was at school in London he may have learned something of the part 
played by Tamerlane in history, and that either then or after his return 
to Richmond in 1820 he may have become acquainted with some of the 
literary versions of the story. He considered the possibility of Poe’s hav- 
ing seen one of the Tamerlane plays on the stage, and noted that Timour 
the Tartar was acted in Baltimore as late as 1829.' Mary E. Phillips ad- 
vanced the possibility that Poe may have come across a copy of the play 
Tamerlane in the library of Rector Bransby, since the rdle of Dervish in 
Tamerlane at Drury Lane was taken by a Mr. Bransby who might have 
been a relative of Rector Bransby.? 

Poe returned to Richmond from England in August, 1820, and left 
Richmond for the University of Virginia in February, 1826. A new thea- 
tre had been opened in Richmond on June 11, 1819.' As the first theatre 
in Richmond since the disastrous theatre fire of 1811, it was the center of 
a lively controversy, and it remained a focus of local interest during the 
early 1820’s. The precocious and imaginative young Poe, whose parents 
had both acted in the old Richmond Theatre, would certainly have been 
aware of the new theatre, and would probably have been keenly and ac- 
tively interested in it. According to theatrical advertisements in con- 
temporary Richmond newspapers, Timour the Tartar was presented in the 
Richmond Theatre three times, on July 12, July 17, and October 25, 1822. 

The play which was acted in Richmond was evidently an adaptation 
of M. G. Lewis’s Timour the Tartar. The following cast of characters 
which was advertised in the Richmond newspapers is identical with the 
characters in Lewis’s play. 


Timour (Khan of the Afghan Tartars)............... Mr. F. Brown 
Be A Oe OE BERNIE) ow oon ince ce cccccecess Miss Gilfert 
Re tod Ack te vin pins Shae OE ws troy Mr. Barnard 
Me 
ns Sire anak De nebaieis ce ana CAI Ke Mr. Kenyon 


Kerim (for this night only and first appearance in this 


1 Killis Campbell, The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (New York: Ginn and Company, 1917), 
p. 148. 

2 Mary E. Phillips, Edgar Allan Poe The Man (Chicago: The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1926), 1, 161. 

3 See my article, “The Proprietors of Richmond’s New Theatre of 1819,” William and 
Mary College Quarterly, Second Series, xrx (1939), 302-308. 
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“Timour the Tartar’ and Poe’s “‘Tamerlane”’ 
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SL Ca dGcauhecWhacereensetecectesuee cnet ren Mr. Placide 

NES WSs b oN Paes ke OUCUEEs Ce eee Fel cnewdrn Mr. Hyatt 

AEE BE AUR ie SRR ae fie eee Prec er eae Sea Mr. Horton 
i iekcis Satna tocksck vile sisiss ssi 
iS ES Mik bind Snintinnd Ve tic ded bu GineeseN needs Miss Tilden‘ 


The first advertisement on July 12 did not mention the use of horses in 
the play, but both later advertisements, on July 17 and October 25, 
stated that “Real Horses” were used on the stage. The following descrip- 
tion of scenery and action which was included in the advertisement of 
the second performance is closely similar to the setting and plot of Lewis’s 
play. The division into acts and scenes is slightly different, but does not 
affect either the staging or the action. 


Act 1st, Scene 1st, The interior of Timour’s fortress, a draw bridge in the back 
ground; on one side appears the tower in which Prince Agib is confined. The 
princess Zorilda enters, attended by Georgian troops, &c. &c. 

Scene 2d, The Hall of the Fortress. 

Scene 3d, Grand Broad Sword Fight on Real Horses by Sanballat and Kerim 
in which Sanballat is slain by Kerim.—A chamber is prepared for the reception of 
the Princess Zorilda, one side is an alcove in which Agib secrets [sic] himself from 
the cruelty of Timour. On the other side is a window through which he escapes. 

Act 3d, Scene ist, The Hall of the Fortress, the Tartars enter, going to man 
the Battlements of Timour’s Castle against the attack of the Georgians. 

Last Scene, Timour’s Fortress by Moon Light, on a signal given by Timour 
the Tartars rush on the terrace to fire the Castle. The Princess Zorilda is saved 
from the Caspian Sea by one of the Georgians, and the piece concludes with a 
General Fight between the Georgians and the Tartars; the Death of Timour, 
and the restoration of Agib to Zorilda.® 


One significant difference is the death of Timour in the final scene as the 
play was acted in Richmond. The final scene in Lewis’s play is described 
as follows: 


The Tartars sally from the Fortress, and endeavour to re-take the Princess; the 
Georgians come to her assistance; a general Engagement takes place, in which 
Timour is overthrown; but Zorilda spares his life, at the intercession of Agib 
and Oglou. The Georgians form a groupe [sic] round their Sovereign, while Oglou 
expresses his joy, and Timour his desperation.® 


Comparison of the texts of the play and the poem reveals no striking 
verbal parallels or textual similarities. A tower occupied a prominent 


* Compiler (Richmond), July 12, 1822. 5 Tbid., July 17, 1822. 
5 M. G. Lewis, Timour the Tartar (London: Lowndes & Hobbs, n. d.), pp. 55-56. 
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position in the stage set of Timour the Tartar. In the second stanza of the 
first (1827) version of Tamerlane the dying Tamerlane says: 


The Gay wall of this gaudy tower 
Grows dim around me.. .? 


The mention of the tower was omitted in later revisions. Possibly Poe 
had seen Timour die in front of the tower on the stage, and after using 
the lines in his first version of the poem realized their incongruity with 
the friar and the confessional, and deleted them from later versions. How- 
ever, such minor similarities may well be accidental, and more substantial 
evidence of detailed influence is lacking. The important resemblances are 
in theme, tone, and atmosphere, rather than in particular detail. Both 
the play and the poem are wild, Romantic, melodramatic treatments of 
the Tamerlane theme. The first version of the poem may perhaps be 
closer to the play in its more pronounced love element, but to suggest 
that the earlier version of Tamerlane shows a fresh influence from Timour 
the Tartar, which became faded and obscured in later revisions, would 
indicate a closer relation than can be established. 

It is of course possible that Poe saw Timour the Tartar in the theatre. 
There seems to be no way to prove that he did or that he did not. If he 
did, certainly the spectacular stage effects, the heroic characters, the 
violent battles, the passionate emotions, would have left a significant im- 
pression upon his mind. If he did not attend the theatre, almost certainly 
he would have heard the play discussed, for it was favorably received by 
the Richmond audience. The general resemblance of Tamerlane to 
Timour the Tartar indicates, it seems to me, that Poe probably based 
Tamerlane upon his memory of a play which he had seen or a story which 
he had heard, rather than upon direct use of a printed source. 

Poe’s statement in the preface to the 1827 edition of Tamerlane that 
the greater part of the poems in the volume were written in 1821-22 has 
been generally regarded as merely another example of his notorious inac- 
curacy concerning personal facts. Mr. Hervey Allen seems to feel defi- 
nitely that Tamerlane “first began to take shape” while Poe was at the 
University of Virginia.® Killis Campbell suggests that “‘it is barely pos- 
sible” that the poem may have been originally conceived as early as 
1821-22, but considers unlikely the possibility that it was written before 
1826.'° The fact that Timour the Tartar was acted in the Richmond 


7 Campbell, of. cit., p. 2. 

8 The Compiler, July 17, 1822, referred to Timour the Tartar as “having been received on 
Friday evening with rapturous bursts of applause.” 

® Hervey Allen, Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1934), p. 141, Cf. p. 165. 10 Op. cit., p. 147. 
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Theatre in 1822, or the probability that Poe, then a youth in his four- 
4S teenth year, either saw the play or heard about it, could not be accepted 
4 as proof that Poe wrote Tamerlane when he said he did, even though the 
dates coincide. 

The date and circumstances of the composition of Tamerlane remain in 
Ki doubt, but it now seems possible to trace the idea or the inspiration of the 
4 poem to a definite source and a definite time. 
MARTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 
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LX 
GEORGE ELIOT AS INDUSTRIAL REFORMER 


= HOLT, A RADICAL is today cursorily dismissed by stu- 
dents of George Eliot’s works as her one unsuccessful venture in fic- 
tion on the position of the laborer in society. Actually, although the novel 
is somewhat dull in plot, it was by no means unsuccessful in its own time, 
nor was it George Eliot’s only novelistic attempt to discuss industrial 
issues.! 

Writing after the intensity of partisan feeling stirred by the social and 
political events immediately before and during 1848 had nearly subsided, 
George Eliot was less moved by issues of the moment and was, at the 
same time, more mature than Disraeli, Kingsley, Dickens, and Mrs. 
Gaskell in distinguishing what was vital from what was transitory or 
superficial in reform and general progress.* 

The daughter of an artisan, George Eliot, during her childhood, lived 
near scenes of acute distress, and occasional letters scattered throughout 
her life,* as well as the introduction to Felix Holt, show that she was fully 
acquainted with and gravely interested in the daily life of poverty-ridden 
miners and factory workers, even though for years she lived removed 
from such life. Moreover, in preparing to write Felix Holt, composed in 
1865-66, she studied carefully the Annual Register and the Times rec- 
ords of strikes, riots, and political agitation during the turbulent years 
1832-33, which the story covers, and read Fawcett’s Economic Condi- 
tions of the Working Classes. Previously she had read, “with deep interest 
and heartstirring,” an article called “The Infant Seamstresses.’* She 
was also warmly sympathetic toward Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth, notable for 
its pictures of the lives of industrial workers,’ and though she could 
scarcely endure the tone of Disraeli’s novels, she did approve of his and 


1 Blackwoods paid £5000 for the novel and quickly exhausted the first edition. Within 
a year after publication, the book had “been read by no end of people” and was popular 
even in Ireland, where an American visitor found “many friends anxious but unable to get 
it.” It was also a subject of controversy in the Edinburgh Review and received much notice 
from other journals. Letter of March 18, 1867. George Eliot’s Works, ed. J. W. Cross (New 
York, 1884), 1, 14. 

? For a critical comparison of the novelists who preceded her, cf. Louis Cazamizn, Le 
roman social en Angleterre: 1830-50 (Paris, 1906). 

* In 1832 she saw the riot at Nuneaton, used in Felix Holt. Works, 1, 14. Cf. also letters 
of November 22, 1839; October 27, 1840; September 3, 1841; September 17, 1859; Septem- 
ber 15, 1864; April 27, 1866 

* Letter of April 27, 1866; Journal, June 7, 1865 (ibid., 1, 462); Journal, November 15, 
1865 (ibid., 1, 467); letter of September 17, 1859. 

* Letter of February 1, 1853. 
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1108 George Eliot as Industrial Reformer 


other efforts to call attention to the evils which industrialism had ac- 
centuated.® 

So far, therefore, as knowledge of the facts was concerned, George 
Eliot was by rearing and study better equipped to give a panoramic rec- 
ord of industrial and social conditions than were Disraeli and Kingsley 
and was second only to Mrs. Gaskell, who had actually worked for sev- 
eral years among the poor. Yet there is, in her novels, less on the startling 
and sensational events of the years she wrote about than in the novels of 
these, her predecessors. We find nowhere in her works any description of 
the home conditions of the very poor and only one incident revealing 
violence—the latter mainly free from sentiment.’ There is, likewise, no 
portrayal of the coercive and extortionary methods sometimes used by 
the labor unions or of the abuses perpetrated by unscrupulous employers. 
These had all been serious during the years 1832-48, and they were still 
of consequence, but George Eliot was not swayed to sentimentalize or 
satirize them. Mere repetition of her predecessors’ descriptions of vio- 
lence, pathos, and ill-starred efforts toward political reform, even if sup- 
ported by fresh facts, could only reiterate the importance of the social 
and economic problems without contributing anything toward their 
solution. Consequently, as a picture of actual historical events, even 
George Eliot’s main social novel, Felix Holt, is less rich in detail than 
Mrs. Gaskell’s novels and less “heartstirring” than any of the others. 

But what George Eliot omitted of historical detail she compensated for 
by approaching social questions with a vast philosophical background 
that gave her a perspective superior to that of her novel-writing predeces- 
sors and contemporaries. Sample allusions from her letters and journal 
between 1850 and the completion of Felix Holt in 1866 reveal her inti- 
mate acquaintance with the newest philosophical and historical treatises 
having social implications. In 1851 she met Spencer, having already been 
much impressed with his Social Statics. The same year she read Marti- 
neau and Atkinson’s Man’s Nature and Development and a life of Margaret 
Fuller. After her liaison with Lewes in 1854 she was even more in the 
center of political and social thought, corresponding with numerous writ- 
ers, including Harriet Martineau and Spencer, and editing articles for 
publication. In 1857 she read Martineau’s History of the Peace and 
Emerson’s “Man the Reformer.” Long before, she had become inter- 
ested in Comte, and in 1861 she wrote of being “greatly moved” by his 
Discours préliminaire. While working on Felix Holt she read Bamford’s 
Passages from the Life of a Radical and reread Mill’s Political Economy 
and Logic and Comte’s Social Science. At the same time, she read ‘‘Eng- 
6 Letter of early 1848 (ibid., 1, 87). 
7 The election riot in Felix Holt. The Works of George Eliot (New York, 1900), rv, 316 ff. 
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lish History, reign of George III,” Neale’s exhaustive History of the 
Puritans, and Harrison’s article on “Industrial Cooperation.”* The com- 
plete list of pertinent books to which her letters refer is much more ex- 
tensive. The important fact is that, in addition to securing, from the 
Times and the Annual Register, data for her story, she studied general 
treatises on economic and social problems and spent much time on 
Neale’s History, valuable primarily for its stress on the Puritan sense of 
ethics, which George Eliot’s own novels reveal. 

Unlike the other novelists, she was first of all interested in finding out 
to what extent men and women were responsible for their own fate and 
to what degree one should expect progress in the moral, social, and in- 
tellectual worlds. Believing that there operated in the physical world an 
order which, so far as man could judge, was an agent of progress, sternly 
destructive of all that was inharmonious, she applied to human life the 
hypotheses suggested by natural science. As early as 1850, for example, 
she wrote of “that inexorable law of consequences ... ; human duty is 
comprised in the earnest study of this law and patient obedience to its 
teaching.”’® She restated the belief in Adam Bede, written in 1859,!° and 
in each of her novels she manifested it. Accepting much of Comte’s 
positivism," but with more interest than Comte showed in human per- 
sonality, she concluded that divine qualities should be sought within 
human character, that the ideal was not a thing apart, but something to 
be approached through strength of will and understanding of humanity.” 
Not only was man able to shape the main pattern of his fate, but he was 
held morally responsible by a power which punished ignorance as relent- 
lessly as it punished malice.” 

The belief in man’s power to improve his condition could be rather 
easily defended if his relation to his environment were as simple as the 
interrelation of phenomena in the physical word. Complications arose 
from the fact that man must work out his salvation in a social as well as 
a physical realm, and that society itself, as an entity, must conform to 
the basic laws governing the material world and also controlling man as 


8 For these references in the order given, cf. ibid., 1, 132, 139, 242; 1, 389, 411, 442, 462, 
474, 467, 471. ® Letter of April 24, 1850. 

1© Adam Bede (New York, n. d.), p. 176 and ibid. cit. 

1 She wrote of Positivism as “one-sided” but considered Comte “‘a great thinker, never- 
theless,” and in the Spanish Gypsy used the theory throughout. 

12 She later wrote in accord with Comte’s view, “My books have for their main bearing 
a conclusion . . . that the idea of God, so far as it has been a high spiritual influence, is the 
ideal of a goodness entirely human (i.e. an exaltation of the human).” Letter of December 
10, 1874. 

4 Power to endure affliction imposed from without would make man superior to ac- 
cident. “4 The story of Arthur and Hetty in Adam Bede. 
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an individual. Consequently, for a complete representation of her view, 
George Eliot had to give as much consideration to the social environment 
as to the portrayal of character. “It is the habit of my imagination,” she 
once wrote, “‘to strive after as full a vision of the medium in which a char- 
acter moves as of the character itself.’”"® 

In Adam Bede the scope of life was somewhat limited, with just enough 
background to reveal the four main characters; but, even then, the status 
of Adam as an English artisan and the evangelical mission of Dinah ne- 
cessitated description of the social and industrial world in which they lived. 
Romola, published in 1863, depicted the civilization of another country 
and era, and its extensive portrayal of the intellectual milieu in which its 
hero and heroine moved was not really descriptive of society as a whole. 
But in Felix Holt, George Eliot returned more pronouncedly than in 
Adam Bede to the general questions of the relationship of social classes 
and the means by which society in its entirety could manifest progress." 
The problems demanded particularly the sketching of a method for al- 
leviating the evils which confronted the lower classes. It was in her plan 
for solving the problems that George Eliot differed from her predecessors 
and contemporaries who wrote novels on social conditions. 

To Dickens, for example, the alleviation of poverty and distress was to 
come through charitable acts of the rich, who would feel sympathetic 
toward the unfortunate poor and would relieve their suffering through 
kindness.'* To Disraeli it was to come through a plan at once political, 
social, and privately benevolent, by which members of the aristocracy 
were to furnish enlightened leadership and the masses were to recognize 
them as their protectors against the encroachments of the selfish middle 
class.'* Both Dickens and Disraeli, in other words, expected to raise the 
working class from above. Dickens’ method was futile for more than 
temporary relief of distress, since it did not reach the cause of the trouble 
and since it made charitableness rather a source of egocentric satisfaction 
to the benefactor than a duty. Disraeli’s scheme was equally unsatisfac- 


5 Letter of August 8, 1863. 

16 Its depiction of the plague shows destitution, but only incidentally. 

" Briefly the plot of Felix Holt is as follows. Felix rejects the false profits open to him 
from the sale of quack medicine and earns his living by manual labor. He later attempts to 
dissipate an election riot, the foolish radicalism of which he deplores. Mistaken as a leader 
of the riot, he is attacked by the police, resists, and is sent to prison. Upon his release, he 
marries. His wife declines the estate to which she is legally heir, and Felix continues to earn 
a livelihood as an artisan. 

18 Most notable example, of course, is the Christmas story of Scrooge, but Oliver Twist, 
Hard Cash, and the Old Curiosity Shop all emphasize private philanthropy. 

19 Tancred (New York, 1891), 138; Sybil (New York, 1891), 264 and passim. Sybil ap- 
peared in 1845, Tancred in 1847. 
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tory, as it meant a return to the feudal ideal in a civilization where, in- 
dustrially, feudalism was impossible. Laborers could not owe allegiance 
to and expect protection from any overlords except the great mill own- 
ers, who, in turn, were involved in a complex economic system. Hence, 
the Young England movement, with aristocratic landlords—not manu- 
facturers—as the leaders, was impractical economically and also had 
nothing of spiritual stimulus for the workers, who regarded both the 
middle class and the aristocracy as, to some extent, their persecutors. A 
third alternative, represented by the Chartist movement and partially 
defended by Kingsley,”° was the enactment of laws which would give the 
working class power to legislate and thus, presumably, to improve its 
position. 

George Eliot was familiar with all three plans. The first she accepted 
as helpful but inadequate for relieving immediate distress and as a grave 
danger if regarded as a panacea, since it denied the need for any social 
reform and also discouraged independence among the poor.” The second 
she rejected as, like the first, something imposed from without, and, in 
addition, she did not believe in the requisite moral superiority of the 
aristocracy.” As to the third, she wrote in the character of Felix Holt: 


Ignorant power comes in the end to the same thing as wicked power; it makes 
misery. It’s another sort of power that I want us working men to have, and I can 
see plainly enough that our having votes will do little toward it at present. . . . 
Now all the schemes about voting, and districts, and annual Parliaments, and 
the rest, are engines, and the water or steam—the force that is to work them— 
must come out of human nature—out of men’s passions, feelings, desires. 


George Eliot hoped to bring about a distinct change in the social con- 
ditions of the nation without seizing upon new devices for doing so and 
without upsetting the main pattern of British life. In the first place, she 


20 First number of Parson Lot’s Letters to the Chartists, May 6, 1848. Kingsley also ad- 
vocated “association” or cooperative projects by workers, but gave no plan for their de- 
velopment except under a philanthropically endowed and, even then, financially unstable, 
system. Cf. the association of needle-women, Alton Locke, Chapter 36. 

*1 Strongly sympathetic with Wordsworth’s and Emerson’s stress on self reliance, she 
used charity only as the merest stop-gap in Silas Marner, and then the charity is no more 
than neighborliness. 

* Speaking of Young Englandism as depicted in Tancred, she wrote “{It] is almost as re- 
mote from my sympathies as Jacobitism as far as its force is concerned, though I love and 
respect it as an effort on behalf of the people.” Letter of early 1848 (op. cit., 1, 87). 

% Felix Holt, 295-296. In 1848 she had written that because of the “selfish radicalism and 
unsatisfied brute sensuality (in the agricultural and mining districts especially) . . . a revo- 
lutionary movement would be simply destructive, not constructive.” She added, “ . . . there 
is nothing in our Constitution to obstruct the slow progress of reform.” Letter of 1848 (op. 
cit., 1, 92). 
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felt that division of labor must inevitably bring class differences, and, 
like Carlyle, she believed that an attempt to reduce these differences 
would result in the lowering rather than in the raising of the general so- 
cial level. The luxuries and refinements of the upper classes she consid- 
ered necessary for the spiritual life of the nation,* and she regarded both 
the nobility and the middle class as almost equally apart from the ar- 
tisans in their facilities for attaining such refinements. But she warned 
against the abuse of wealth by showing that both classes must sense their 
responsibilities and that the middle class in particular was in danger of 
merely usurping privileges without positively improving the civilization 
which nourished it.¥ 

The upper classes must first of all, George Eliot felt, develop an inte- 
grated conception of their relation to the working man. They could not 
flatter themselves that they were generous and blessed benefactors of the 
poor and consider their largess as something to be bestowed in self-in- 
dulge:.t philanthropy. Rather, they must recognize a moral responsibility 
for the welfare of the laboring class; and for such a sense of duty to be 
lasting, they must regard employees as individuals, appreciating the skill 
and the character of a loyal and able workman.” Only as an employer 
thought of individual men upon whose skill he was dependent, could 
he value their services and, without the threat of strikes or other union 
activity, pay the wages that would consistently permit a decent standard 
of living. George Eliot’s ideal required, then, not a return to feudalism, 
but emphasis upon small units in which an employer could know inti- 
mately those who worked for him. 

At the same time, it rejected the scheme for association or co-operative 
ownership urged by Kingsley,?’ since it necessitated a considerable con- 
centration of capital and a specially trained manager who could co-ordi- 
nate the work of his shop or factory with that of others throughout the 
economic structure.”* Capitalists were to be responsible for applying to in- 
dustry the discoveries of science without unbalancing drastically the need 
for labor. Because of her faith in scientific progress, George Eliot could 
not be reactionary toward improvement in manufacturing equipment, 


* “Address to Working Men by Felix Holt,” The Works of George Eliot (New York, 
1900), x, 198, 202-203, 206. The “Address,” an essay, was published in 1867 and sup- 
plemented the ideas in Felix Holt. 

% Cf. the Cass family in Silas Marner, the squire in Adam Bede, and the Transomes in 
Felix Holt. 

6 Adam Bede, 248-249, 487. 

27 Cheap Clothes and Nasty and Alton Locke, passim. 

8 Both Adam Bede and Felix rely on the wisdom of capitalist employers, and the “Ad- 
dress to Working Men by Felix Holt” reaffirms the need of maintaining a middle and an 
upper class in control. Op. cit., 198, 
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but she held manufacturers ethically bound to offer reasonable security 
of employment and to prevent squalor by the distribution of part of the 
wealth accumulated from industry.”® Unfortunately, she did not develop 
her conception so as to care for the seasonal fluctuation in the need for un- 
skilled labor, but for the trained workman she asked for more than sea- 
sonal appointment;** and, though she did not offer a detailed plan, she 
wanted something less inefficient and degrading than a mere dole for the 
unemployed." The middle and upper classes, she maintained, must put 
aside the desire for quick and precarious profits and seek an economic or- 
der that would be secure, essentially one with less specialization within a 
community, since only under such a plan could an individual employer 
have sufficient understanding of his relation to the whole economic sys- 
tem and reasonable independence. Hence, George Eliot stressed men 
above machines and a condition in which, without return to feudalism, 
there would still be much self-sufficiency within a community.” 

On the part of the laboring class George Eliot required just as severe a 
sense of responsibility. Artisans must not try to rise from their class, but 
must make it important and respected without aping the rich. They 
should not “forsake their born comrades, and go in for a house with a 
high door-step and a brass knocker.’ They ought, at the same time to 
encourage the culture of the upper classes, since their own culture de- 
pended on the advance of society in its entirety.“ To increase the dignity 
of their position they must develop a definite skill, so that they could 
gain satisfaction from good craftsmanship as well as from financial re- 
ward, and so that they could reveal to their employers their importance 
as individuals.* They must also keep interested in education and make 
good use of their leisure time.* The well-educated artisan would not need 
to strive for social advancement, nor would he need to be dependent 
upon persons outside his class, even for governmental representation. 
His greatest enemy would be, not capital, but ignorance within his own 
class. 


29 “How hideous those towns of Holbeck and Wakefield are! It is difficult to keep one’s 
faith in a millennium within sight of this modern civilization which consists in ‘development 
of industries.’ Egypt and her big calm gods seem quite as good.”’ Letter of September 15, 
1846. 3° Adam Bede, 262. 

5! Felix speaks of “the life of the miserable—the spawning life of vice and hunger,” which 
charity had not corrected. Felix Holt, 262. 

® The underlying thought in Felix Holt. 

% Felix Holt, 66. Also references to George Eliot’s own father, letter of September 30, 
1859. Kingsley maintained the same view. 

* Adam Bede, 167, 210, and the “Address to Working Men,” op. cit., 196. 

% Adam Bede, 167. 

%° Adam Bede, 169 and Chapter 21. A view stressed by Mrs. Gaskell in Mary Barton, 1848. 
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The artisan must also, George Eliot believed, sense the complexity of 
even the simplest economic order and make himself adaptable to fluctua- 
tion in demand for labor. Skill in his work should make possible his 
shifting to a related type of labor and so allow for readjustment during 
industrial changes.*’ Indeed his own inventiveness should unite with an 
employer’s foresightedness in creating new opportunities for use of his tal- 
ent. And finally, the artisan must prevent the destitution of his fellows 
by taking care that, so far as possible, work be reasonably distributed 
among competent workmen. He would seek betterment, not by violent 
methods, but rather through making his skill necessary and his cultural 
life contributive to the civilization in which he lived. 


Now the only safe way by which society can be steadily improved and our worst 
evils reduced, is not by any attempt to do away directly with the actually existing 
class distinctions and advantages, as if everybody could have the same sort of 
work, or lead the same sort of life .. . but the turning of Class Interests into 
Class Functions or duties.** 


General legislative, economic, and social reforms would be the out- 
growth of the enlightened attitude of all three classes, George Eliot be- 
lieved. Among them might well be regulations to help the laborer—such 
as sanitary and safety measures and establishment of maximum working 
hours—and an improved plan for supporting the unemployable desti- 
tute.*® Fundamental would be the construction of an economic system in 
which individual employers and employees would not be caught in any 
vast upheaval of industrial markets or any sudden unbalancing, through 
invention, of the production of goods, in other words, an order in which 
communities were not so specialized economically and so little self-suffi- 
cient as the great mill towns of central England. 

Needless to say, the method George Eliot suggested was by no means 
a cure-all. It fell short in its being applicable only to those who could be- 
come skilled, and it also placed a severe responsibility on both capital and 
labor by insisting that reform be guided by intellect rather than by emo- 
tion. Yet it was better than that of Dickens in offering a permanent plan 
for avoiding the evils which Dickens would only temporarily mitigate, 
and it was neither so reactionary as Disraeli’s young Englandism nor so 


37 Adam is qualified in all fields related to carpentry, and George Eliot says of her own 
father, “. . . he raised himself [not in rank] from being an artisan to be a man whose ex- 
tensive knowledge in very varied practical departments made his services valued through 
several counties.” Letter of September 30, 1859. Felix has likewise some diversity of skills. 

38 “Address to Working Men,” op. cit., 198. Also Adam Bede, 490, 492. 

%* The usual reforms advocated by George Eliot’s predecessors and recommended in 
Felix Holt, 6, 297, 473, and passim. Also letters of November 22, 1839; October 27, 1840; 
September 3, 1841; early 1848 (op. cit., 92-93). 
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illusory and nebulous as Kingsley’s vision of a world dominated solely by 
goodness of heart, since it offered practical financial benefits to all the 
classes involved. 

George Eliot was trying to fit economic and social progress into a cos- 
mic pattern. She expected it to be slowly evolutionary, yet directed. Be- 
lieving that individuals could ennoble their own nature and, in so doing, 
elevate the race, and, at the same time, allowing for the working of nat- 
ural laws, she was able to stress the value of human endeavor to im- 
prove man’s lot without drifting into Utopian dreams that would ignore 
the limitations of man’s nature. Though she approached the subject very 
differently from Carlyle and Ruskin, she was, nevertheless, in agreement 
with them in emphasizing the importance of fostering artisan skill in all 
industry. She was also, in a broader sense, in accord with Wordsworth 
and Emerson, whose emphasis upon the dignity of self-reliance and the 
need of ethical responsibility she warmly praised.*® Finally, she came 
nearer than the other novelists to suggesting the solutions we are at- 
tempting to work out in detail today. 

WALTER FRANCIS WRIGHT 

Washington State College 


4° Letters of November 22, 1839; August 27, 1860; March 16, 1870; April 19, 1880. 








LXI 
THE NEW REALISM AND A NATIONAL LITERATURE 


Y the middle of the nineteenth century the controversy over the pos- 

sibility and desirability of a national American literature had dimin- 
ished to a somewhat feeble reiteration of old pros and cons.! Moreover, 
Whitman’s vigorous renewal of the demand for a distinctly national liter- 
ature in his 1855 Preface to Leaves of Grass went virtually unnoticed 
by reason of his own obscurity and the disruption of national unity by 
sectional disputes. In the upsurge of nationalistic optimism following the 
Civil War, however, in the promises afforded by a strong and humanitar- 
ian Union, the sentiment for a literature distinct through its expression of 
the new national idealism was both widespread and ardent.? But this 
post-war literary nationalism was short-lived. Before the skeptical at- 
tacks of many literary critics and the rising materialism of the Gilded 
Age, hope for a national literature once more gave way to indifference or 
despair.’ If the controversy was to be revived, some new literary stim- 
ulus, some new mode or approach toward the achievement of an Ameri- 
can literature would have to be forthcoming. Such a stimulus was pro- 
vided in the rise of realism. The conflict between the new realism and the 
old romanticism in the 1870’s and 1880’s is a well-known chapter in the 
history of American criticism,‘ but the relationship of this new realism to 
the production of a national literature as it was viewed in the two 
decades before Whitman’s death has not received adequate attention. 

The rise of realism altered significantly the long-established lines of 
the controversy: it aided in shifting the hope for a national literature 
away from the epics of the earlier part of the century toward fiction and 
toward drama;* Howells displaced Whitman somewhat as the central 
figure in the controversy; and the attack on the English as the most 
vicious of foreign literary models was directed instead toward the Russians 
and the French. The essence of the new phase of the controversy, how- 
ever, is to be discovered in a distinction which the historian W. B. 

1Cf. B. T. Spencer, “A National Literature, 1837-1855,” American Literature, vim 
(1936), 155-159. 

? Cf. e.g., Whitman, Complete Writings, ed. Bucke, Harned, and Traubel (New York, 
1902), v, 58-60, 90, 146-147; T. W. Higginson, Ailantic Monthly, xrx (1867), 33 ff., xx 
(1867), 752 ff., xxv (1870), 61 ff.; Eugene Benson, Galaxy, 111 (1867), 871 ff. 

* Cf., e.g., Lowell, Literary Essays (Boston, 1890), m, 150-152, 278; Gilder, Scribner’s 
Monthly, x (1875), 112-114; Nation, v1 (1868), 7-8. 

« Cf. Herbert Edwards, “Howells and the Controversy over Realism in American Fiction,” 
American Literature, mm (1931), 237-248. 

5 Cf. H. R. Brown, “The Great American Novel,” American Literature, vu (1935), 1-14, 
and Nation, v1 (1868), 27. 
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Weeden made in a discussion of Joaquin Miller as an American poet be- 
tween the ‘realistic’ and the ‘true’: denouncing Miller’s shallow primitiv- 
ism and color-photographs as true to neither the savage nor civilized life 
of America, Weeden prophesied a day when all bits of realism would melt 
like broken glass to be replaced by the “crystals of truth’ and when “an 
American idea” would be the test of Americanism in literature.* Implicit 
in Weeden’s article were the several related questions which realism 
raised increasingly in the 1870’s and 1880’s for those who were eager fora 
distinctly American literature: To what extent and by what method did 
realism offer the channel for such a literature? What advantages did it 
have over the romantic mode for conveying what America is or should 
be? What were its potentialities for dealing with the ‘American idea’? To 
what extent was it free from the taint and irrelevance of foreign literary 
techniques? 

As the chief exponent of the new realism’ and a notable champion of 
many struggling authors during the late nineteenth century, Howells of- 
fered the most adequate conception of what a national literature must be 
if penned by the realists. Although some inconsistencies appear in his 
pronouncements from decade to decade, his general position was explicit 
and constant from the Civil War until his death.* He was skeptical of the 
creation of a strictly national literature in the sense desired by Whitman 
and The Democratic Review* on several grounds: there was not and could 
not be for many generations the requisite American language, the Amer- 
can spirit was evident in sectional rather than national traits, and the 
country was too vast for literary comprehension in any single work. 

In his conception of America’s literary independence, however, How- 
ells could well regard himself within the Emersonian tradition of “The 
American Scholar.” Like Emerson he desired a natural as opposed to a 
self-conscious or enforced Americanism: “‘For our novelists to try to write 
Americanly, from any motive, would be a dismal error, but being born 
Americans, I would have them use ‘Americanisms’ whenever these serve 
their turn. . . . In fine, I would have our American novelists be as Ameri- 
can as they unconsciously can.’ Accordingly, Howells quoted with ap- 
proval those parts of Emerson’s ‘““The American Scholar’’ which encour- 
age the American writer to rely upon norms within himself and to treat 


* “American Poetry,” Old and New, v (1872), 475. 

7 Cf. Herbert Edwards, loc. cit. 

5 I have utilized in the main only Howells’ statements before 1892, although some quota- 
tions throwing light on the earlier period have been drawn from works appearing later. 

* Cf. B. T. Spencer, loc. cit., pp. 133-136; and Whitman, Preface (1855), Complete Writings, 
v, 161-163, 173, 184. 10 Cf. B. T. Spencer, op. cit., pp. 128-130. 

1! Criticism and Fiction (Boston, 1891), pp. 137, 138. 
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the local, the common. In Emersonian fashion he denied that English 
subjects were more literary than American ones and argued that Ameri- 
can fiction must abandon literary airs, must portray American characters 
as they are in the dialect and language Americans know.” Realism, ac- 
cordingly, became for him the surest means of achieving a literature free 
from Anglophilism; the portrayers of things and people God made in 
America he defended against the searchers after the ideal—the “Little 
Peddlingtonians, trying so hard to be Little Londoners.’”"* Howells’ liter- 
ary independence thus consists of an emphasis upon an objective treat- 
ment of American materials rather than upon an American manner of 
treatment, although he felt in the American novelist “a perception of 
equality” “inherent, if not instinctive.’”’ Yet he not only considered 
American literature “a condition of English literature,” but advocated 
the adoption of techniques employed by French and Russian realists.“ 
Howells was therefore impatient with Whitman and certain English 
critics who demanded at once a renunciation of European or traditional 
styles by American authors. For aesthetic purposes, he asserted, “the 
American people are not a nation, but a condition,” and their literature 
must be as American-English as the English is English-European. It is 
as “absurd to ask them [Americans] to have a literature wholly their own 
as to ask them to have a language wholly their own.” 

In Howells’ conception of an American literature, however, one Em- 
ersonian desideratum is notably absent: the reflection of the vigorous and 
independent spirit of the new West." This demand, emphasizing as it 
does the tone or spirit or idea as opposed to the materials of a work, be- 
longs rather to the romantic’s conception of what constitutes a national 
literature than to the realist’s. As W. B. Weeden phrased it, the ‘truth’ 
of the ‘American idea’ must be emphasized in opposition to mere honest 
or photographic transcription. The use of such an ideological criterion 
for an American literature Howells renounced for several interrelated 
reasons. Basically he felt America was too large for comprehension as a 
whole by any one author in any one work. Indeed it consisted of diverse 
sections, a nation of nations, each of which had a genius loci translatable 
into literature; thus our national literature could consist only of the sum 
of its sectional parts, with no common denominator of a pervasive Ameri- 


2 Tbid., pp. 46-47, 69-70, 80, 104. 18 Harper’s, xxxx1 (1890), 318. 

4 Cf. Harper's, Lxxxim (1891), 962 ff.; Literature and Life (New York, 1902), pp. 204, 205; 
T. W. Higginson and H. W. Boynton, A Reader’s American Literature (Boston, 1903), p. 3. 

Harper's, Lxxximt (1891), 962-963. Cf. also Current Literature, vii (1891), 10. For a 
representative English critic on the lack of an American literature see T. Watts, Literary 
Digest, rr (1891), 234. 
16 Cf. B. T. Spencer, op. cit., p. 130. 
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can spirit. America has one government but many sectional jealousies, 
which will grow, he said, so that “only the general taste of it [our liter- 
ture] will be American.”"’ Therefore, while agreeing that “as far as pos- 
sible novels should be national,” he also felt that America’s ‘“‘vastness 
forces us into provincialism of the narrowest kind.’* Such a modified 
literary nationalism may account for his apparent inconsistency in stat- 
ing at one time, “For myself I do not believe in what you term the ‘Amer- 
can’ novel. It has little or no prospect ..., ’* and at another time, 
“There will come a young man who willyet write it.’”° Howells’ emphasis, 
therefore, was on the diversity rather than the unity of America. He 
cherished “fidelity to our decentralized life,” finding paradoxically in this 
centrifugal quality something of an American ideal. Hence San Francisco 
after the Civil War was all that a national literary centre could be, for it 
was a resort for writers “of every American origin.’ It was this allow- 
ance for American diversity which also accounted in appreciable measure 
for his refusal to regard Whitman as the prophet of the new American 
literature. As early as 1866, in a letter to Stedman, he condemned him as 
extravagant in his Americanism and representative of only a portion of 
American life. Declaring himself “tired . . . of the whole Whitman busi- 
ness,” he found in Henry James an earnest fellow who would come closest 
to writing a real American novel.” In the same vein many years later 
Howells declared Longfellow as representatively American as Whitman; 
for American literature must always reflect the American environment, 
which then contained two great tendencies: one toward refined elegance, 
reflected by Longfellow; a second toward grotesque roughness, reflected 


17 Current Literature, vim (1891), 2. In a later work, Literary Friends and Acquaintances 
(New York, 1900), p. 116, Howells remarked that in pre-Civil War days New England was 
a nation in itself and had “something like a national literature,” but “it will probably be 
centuries yet before the life of the whole country, the American life as distinguished from 
the New England life, shall have anything so like a national literature.” 

18 Criticism and Fiction, p. 144; Current Literature, vir1 (1891), 2. 

19 Current Literature, vit (1891), 2. 

20 Harriet Monroe, “Statesman and Novelist,” Lippincott’s, xxxrx (1887), 130. 

2 “American Literary Centres,” Literature and Life (New York, 1902), pp. 176-177. How 
thoroughly Howells equated American and sectional literatures may be seen in his review 
of the period written after the turn of the century: “we had really no use for an American 
literary centre before the Civil War, for it was only after the Civil War that we really began 
to have an American literature. Up to that time we had a Colonial literature, a Knicker- 
bocker literature, and a New England literature. But as soon as the country began to feel 
its life in every limb with the coming of peace, it began to speak in varying accents of all 
the different sections—North, East, South, West, and Farthest West; but not before that 

time.” (Ibid., p. 175.) 

2 Life in Letters of William Dean Howells, ed. Mildred Howells (Garden City, 1928), 1, 
116. Cf. also Literary Friends and Acquaintances, pp. 70 ff. 
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by Whitman and the humorists. “In this anomalous fact,” thought 
Howells, “exists the real nationality of our literature.’ 

Howells’ indifference to the expression of the ‘American idea’ is further 
to be explained by his belief that such an expression did not constitute 
the summum bonum of our literature. Although he later proudly pro- 
claimed Mark Twain as the best representative of a homogeneous Ameri- 
can people and considered his humor “purely and wholly American,* 
and although he recognized that “in many good ways” American litera- 
ture was “national in spirit and ideal’ and possessed “something na- 
tional’’ in “certain qualities and colors,’”™ he subordinated the embodi- 
ment of national traits to what he regarded as higher values. “It appears 
to us that at this stage of the proceedings there is no such thing as na- 
tionality in the highest literary expression, but there is a universality, a 
humanity, which is very much better.’ It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Howells attempted to correlate both his realism and his American- 
ism with a wholesome and humane outlook upon life. For such is the im- 
plication of his famous dictum that the “large, cheerful average of health 
and success and happy life’”’ belonged peculiarly to his own America and 
accordingly “‘Our novelists . . . concern themselves with the more smiling 
aspects of life, which are the more American, and seek the universal in 
the individual rather than the social interests.”””? Thus Howells, for all his 
professions of faith in an American literature which should be national 
because it was an objective and honest transcript of all of American life 
and for all his denunciation of the selective or idealizing faculty in the 
artist, in effect subjected both Americanism and realism to a universal, 
ethical criterion.”* 

With Howells, a fellow realist, Henry James, was frequently discussed 
with regard to Americanism in literature. His brother William, writing to 
him in 1870, professed to see in his style marks of the American mind: 


It also tickled my national feeling not a little to note the resemblance of Haw- 
thorne’s style to yours and Howells’s, even as I earlier had noted the converse. 


23 Harper's, xxxi (1891), 964-965. Cf. also Criticism and Fiction, p. 140. 

% My Mark Twain (New York, 1920), p. 139. Cf. also Howells’ opinion that Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was the first truly American novel, earlier fiction lacking “American scope and im- 
port.” Heroines of Fiction (New York, 1901), m, 152. 

% Har per’s, txxxi (1891), 962, 963. % Tbid., p. 963. 

37 Criticism and Fiction, pp. 128, 129. 

*8 Howells pursues this same equation of the highly moral and the American artist in his 
later conception of Hawthorne and James as American novelists. Hawthorne he finds 
uniquely American and different from English novelists in his “greater refinement” and 
“subtler beauty”; James through his “highest refinement” expressed the expanding na- 
tional life in “fiction as truly national as any yet known.” Heroines of Fiction (New York, 
1901), 1, 161; 1, 164, 165. 
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That you and Howells with all the models in English literature to follow, 
should needs involuntarily have imitated (as it were) this American, seems to 
point to the existence of some real American mental quality.” 


Yet though Henry in reply called Howells’ works “really American,’”** he 
soon came to feel that a reflection of either the American mind or Ameri- 
can scene was incompatible with literary greatness. Whereas Howells had 
merely subordinated the American point-of-view, as found in and sanc- 
tioned by such writers as Whitman, James sought to free himself of any 
traces of it and to write so broadly in the spirit of cosmopolitan culture 
that “it would be impossible to an outsider to say whether I am at a 
given moment an American writing about England or an Englishman 
writing about America... and so far from being ashamed of such an 
ambiguity I should be exceedingly proud of it, for it would be highly civil- 
ized.’** By 1890 he could write to Howells that America was fading for 
him, and “‘as she never trusted me at best, I can trust her, for effect, no 
longer.” 

Even had James been able to ‘trust’ America, however, he would have 
found himself unable to write a distinctly American literature; for dif- 
fering from Howells in his conception of realism, he did not subscribe to 
his friend’s view that all life was equally suitable for literary representa- 
tion and that hence the greatest literature might well come from the 
simplest aspects of American life. He felt, on the other hand, that Amer- 
ica had many things to do before producing “the flower of art [which] 
blooms only where the soil is deep, that it takes a great deal of history 
to produce a little literature, that it needs a complex social machinery 
to set a writer in motion.’ Whatever America’s contribution to political 
progress, it did not have that complex fund of historical and cultural 
suggestion requisite to the creation of great literature. James’s long list 
of those “‘items of high civilization” absent from American life is a famil- 
iar one.™ The result was that James felt that American literature could 
be only an inferior English literature, written in America.® It was ade- 
quate for neither realist nor romancer; it was worthy in neither theme 
nor matter. 

2° R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of William James (Boston, 1935), 1, 316. Cf. 
also footnote 28. 

* R. B. Perry, op. cit., 1, 319. 

3. Cf. Pelham Edgar, Henry James: Man and Author (Boston and New York, 1927), 

. 41. 
. ® Henry James, Letters, ed. Percy Lubbock (New York, 1920), 1, 166. 

% Henry James, Hawthorne (New York, 1879), p. 3. Cf. also Letters, 1, 72; and E. K. 
Brown, Dalhousie Review, xv (1934), 143. 

“ Cf. Hawthorne, pp. 42-43. 

%§ Cf. Morris Roberts, Henry James’s Criticism (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 77, 116. 
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Believing as he did that through a provincial realism diverse Ameri- 
can traits could best be reflected and preserved and an independent lit- 
erature fostered, Howells lent much weight to the growing tendency to 
identify local color writing and an American literature. To such an iden- 
tification many local colorists consciously adhered, in some instances 
anticipating, in some following, Howells. As early as 1873 Edward Eggles- 
ton, in the Preface to The Mystery of Metropolisville, made clear his 
theory of American authorship: “it seems to me that the work to be done 
just now, is to represent the forms and spirit of our own life, and thus 
free ourselves from habitual imitation of that which is foreign. I have 
wished to make my stories of value as a contribution to the history of 
civilization in America.’ Thus conceiving the novel to partake of both 
history and art, Eggleston viewed the local colorist’s portraying ‘“cor- 
rectly certain forms of American life and manners” in nationalistic 
terms. Yet further, as Howells had pronounced universality above nation- 
ality, Eggleston required of fiction a truth to human nature in its perma- 
nent and essential qualities.*7 That his general position was somewhat 
more strictly nationalistic and more inclusive than Howells’ may be de- 
duced from his definition of a national literature, expressed while cham- 
pioning international copyright, as one which “reflects the life of our 
country, its ideas, its inspirations, and its aspirations.’’** His chief hope 
for an American literature, however, seems to have lain in the reflection 
not so much of the ‘American idea’ as of the “‘life of our country” through 
sectional transcriptions. For nearly twenty years after the 1873 Preface 
he proclaimed in a Preface to The Hooster Schoolmaster the achievement 
of the regional movement in Americanizing our literature: 


The taking up of life in this regional way has made our literature really national 
by the only process possible. The Federal nation has at length manifested a 
consciousness of the continental diversity of its forms of life. The ‘great American 
novel,’ for which prophetic critics yearned so fondly twenty years ago, is appear- 
ing in sections.** 

Hamlin Garland regarded Howells as the most challenging of American 
authors, the leader of a great movement, and his ‘Editor’s Study’ as the 
generally acknowledged “expression of Americanism in art and litera- 
ture.’’*° It is natural, therefore, that on his first visit to Howells in 1885 he 
should have related the local novel and American literature in terms ap- 
proved by the senior author: 

% The Mystery of Metropolisville (New York, 1873), p. 7. 37 Ibid. 
38 Cf. George C. Eggleston, Recollections of a Varied Life (New York, 1910), p. 234. 
39 Preface to the Library Edition, 1892, The Hoosier Schoolmaster (New York, 1899), 


pp. 6-7. 
«© New England Magazine 11 (N.S., 1890), 243. 
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In my judgment the men and women of the South, the West, and the East are 
working (without knowing it) in accordance with a great principle, which is this: 
American literature, in order to be great, must be national, and in order to be 
national, must deal with conditions peculiar to our own land and climate. Every 
genuinely American writer must deal with the life he knows best and for which 
he cares the most.“ 


Citing the works of Cable, Harris, Eggleston, Jewett, Wilkins, and 
Harte as “varying phases of the same movement, a movement which is 
to give us at last a really vital and original literature,” Garland re- 
ceived the general approbation of Howells.“ Whether American fiction 
were what he called ‘local’ or ‘urban,’ he found in the realistic trend ‘“‘the 
advance of the democratization of literature. . . . ’ And “‘being strong 
for native art,”’ Garland battled for veritism, his version of realism, in the 
1880’s and 1890's.“ 

By 1890 there was widespread acceptance of what one critic called 
fidelity to section in both spirit and detail as the closest approach to an 
American literature. A sectional difference in atmosphere and standards, 
by which the Southern author’s must and the New Englander’s ought 
become stamped on all his work, is not to be deplored as unnational: 
“Difference in type and realistic treatment thereof is the American note, 
and very surely so.’ Or, as Brander Matthews asserted, a truly Ameri- 
can literature had at last been achieved in Howells, Twain, Eggleston, 
and Cable—in those “story tellers who study American life as it is, and 
without any taint of Briticism . . . all aggressively American.” 

Moreover, this awareness of the relationship of regional realism to a 
national literature spread to the literary consciousness of the sections 
themselves. In the South and West in those conventions which were held 
in the 1880’s and 1890’s to form associations among regional authors and 
to foster local expression especial care was taken lest an anti-national 
construction be placed upon their purpose. The Nashville convention 
was under some suspicion as tending to foster a Southern as opposed to 
an American literature. The mid-West meetings at Indianapolis and 
Kansas City, however, avowed their aims at a “healthful and patriotic 


| Son of the Middle Border (New York, 1928), p. 387. Cf. the altered version of this pas- 
sage in Roadside Meetings (New York, 1930), p. 59. Ambrose Bierce’s caustic analysis of 
Garland’s ‘cornfed enthusiasm’ for an American literature apparently was not written till 
the middle ’nineties. Cf. Bierce, Collected Works (New York, 1911), x, 25 ff. 

® Tbid., and New England Magazine, 1 (N.S., 1890), 243. 

43 Literary News, 1x (1888), 236-237. 

Roadside Meetings (New York, 1930), p. 32. Garland’s collected criticism, Crumbling 
Idols, containing an elaboration of his views as summarized above, did not appear till 1894. 

“6 Anna L. Dawes, ‘Some Minor Observations on the American Novel,” Critic, x1 (N.S., 
1889), 1. Cosmopolitan, xu (1892), 345. 
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literary development” through protecting American literary interests 
and furthering the popular underswell of literary taste.*7 Soon after the 
war Lanier had foreseen and decried the “habit of regarding our litera- 
ture as Southern literature, our poetry as Southern poetry. ... Art will 
have nothing to do with hate.’’** In the West there was perhaps less need 
for Maurice Thompson to assert of the Western literary movement, “Its 
spirit is nothing if not American... . ’’* 

In the far West Americanism for the literature of the section was 
claimed on the grounds not only that its unique materials made it dis- 
tinctly un-European but also that its life embodied most adequately the 
American idea.®° Thus the Overland Monthly, in one of its many treat- 
ments of the question, contended that California in the 1880’s was in al- 
most every respect an intensification of the American spirit and also the 
choicest setting for American novelists, for the “‘wings are stirring within 
the shell of a native novel-literature.”™' Praising those writers who had 
broken away from English models to create an “Atlantic American litera- 
ture,” the Overland called in turn for a “native Pacific literature’’ as op- 
posed to an Eastern-American literature and thought of its own fresh 
provincialism as being at the root of what it called the current admirable 
development of an American literature.” Western authors, too, were con- 
scious of their contributions toa national literature. Harte described his 
early works as “efforts toward indicating a peculiarly characteristic West- 
ern American literature.” In his early days it was said that he had 
“himself publicly advanced the claim of being the founder of a distinct 
school of American literature’; and there were many who agreed with 
his contention.™ More slowly than the acceptance of Harte as being of 


‘7 Cf. Public Opinion, x1 (1891), 617; Critic, vi (N.S., 1886), 162; Chautauquan, vn 
(1887), 279. 

48 Cf. A. H. Starke, Sidney Lanier (Chapel Hill, 1933), pp. 139-140, 237. 

“9° “The Western Literary Movement,” Chauéauquan, vit (1887), 279. Cf. also Lippin- 
cott’s, xxm1 (1879), 760. 

5° This latter claim had been utilized by New England against the South in the earlier 
part of the century. Cf. B. T. Spencer, “A National Literature 1837-55,” American Litera- 
ture, vit (1936), 132-133. For the South’s later, similar claim see Public Opinion, x (1890), 
44. 51 Overland Monthly, mm (2nd S., 1884), 661. 

% Tbid., m (2nd S., 1883), 658, and v (2nd S., 1885), 552-553. With its literary creed of 
copying life, the Overland also advocated ‘peplngp to the best masters of all times and 
places,” decried the English critics’ desire for an American literature of war paint and 
feathers, and claimed a distinct Americanism in the realism of Howells and James in its 
“irreproachable morale” and artistic seriousness. Jbid., 1 (2nd S. 1883), 431. Cf. also H. H. 
Bancroft, Literary Industries (San Francisco, 1890), pp. 14-19. 

5 Poetical Works (Boston, 1882), p. 2. Cf. also Cornhill, vi (N.S., 1889), 8 for his theory 
of the local color story. 

4 Cf. Overland Monthly, 1 (2nd S., 1883), 69, 80; and Century, xxv1 (1883), 362 ff. 
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national literary significance came that of the Western humorists. 
Throughout the 1870’s and 1880’s, however, an increasing number of 
critics came to see their realistic detail and dialect as a genuinely literary 
representation of national idiosyncrasies and distinctively American 
enough to occasion the founding of a magazine devoted to national hu- 
mor.® 

Although such authors as Cable, Harris, and Craddock were recog- 
nized abroad and in the North as “soaked in Americanism,” the South 
did not feel the same pride in her authors as did the West in hers. There 
was a Southern demand, however, for a literature reflecting the section, 
as the Nashville convention would indicate. There was some feeling, too, 
that a more realistic treatment of Southern society would result in a 
literature more representative of the South and therefore nearer to ful- 
filling the conditions of an American literature.*’ 

Howells’ literary creed and example, however, led toward an American 
literature in ways other than the mere fostering of the regional movement 
described above. Many critics regarded his advocacy of realism in its 
wider aspects, such as treatment of common domestic themes, as the best 
assurance of that “indigenous school of fiction . . . so dear to prophecy”’; 
and indeed by the 1880’s the analytical studies of Howells and James had 
come to be denominated “the American school.’** Thus Brooks Adams 
found in Howells an example of a much needed genuineness in American 
art, which “must be the natural fruit of the soil from which it springs.” 
Admitting with James a certain superiority of foreign backgrounds, he 
argued that nevertheless Americans must follow Howells in treating 
their own flesh and blood, “‘for this much is certain: if American novelists 
cannot write something worth reading about the only people they can 
possibly understand, they can write nothing worth reading at all.’®® An- 
other critic asserted that our nationality is so strongly marked despite 
differing social developments that American novelists need not be con- 
cerned about our homogeneity and attempt to picture some typical 
American society; they need only paint life as known in a given spot. 
George Edward Woodberry concluded that such established figures as 

% Cf. Nation, xxit (1876), 291; Harper's, (1875), 691 ff.; Chautauquan, vit (1886), 23 ff. 
For E. C. Stedman’s disapproval see his Letters, ed. Stedman and Gould (New York, 1910), 
1, 449. Harte also denied that a distinctly American humor existed. Cf. “American Humor,” 
Writings (Boston, 1914), xx, 225 ff. 

% Critic, 1, (N.S., 1884), 166-167, 203; m1 (N.S., 1885), 71. AWantic Monthly, xim (1878), 
771; and Century, xxv1 (1883), 362 ff. 

57 Cf. Public Opinion, x (1890), 44, and x1 (1891), 617. 

58M. G. Van Renssalaer, “American Fiction,” Lippincott’s, xx (1879), 753; New 
Princeton Review, 1 (1886), 394. 

5% International Review, rx (1880), 149, 150. 6° M. G. Van Renssalaer, loc. cit. 
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Longfellow and Emerson had evolved nothing distinctly national in work 
or influence; they had not “called into being a body of literature with 
power to enter effectively into the nation’s life, to shape the character and 
determine the expansion of its thought.” But in the new realism he saw a 
domestic literature, having to do with our own concerns and arising from 
our “strongly marked national life”; a literature which, “whatever its 
defects, is the product of our own soil, and unsheathes a green blade of 
hope.’ Still another critic, protesting against the “silly and insulting 
theory” which identified American literature with monstrosities, de- 
clared the truly national school was to be found in America’s wide fields of 
character study: 

The distinctively American school must be looked for in our use of those materials 
which the peculiarities of our history and territory, our national customs and 
characteristics, present to the eye of genius to perceive and its plastic hand to 
mould in forms of art. And this we are already doing with a success to which 
only prejudice can be blind.” 


H. H. Boyesen saw in Howells’ realistic portrayals of national types a 
deep comprehension of American life. In his victorious realism he saw an 
American mode displacing an outworn romanticism which was never 
indigenous to America: “‘because Realism has ousted or is ousting Ro- 
manticism ... we have a literature . . . growing every year more virile, 
independent and significant.’ 

Strong as was this critical tendency to identify the new realism with 
Americanism, however, there were both skeptics and reactionaries. When 
Garland approached Whitman with his conviction that writers who em- 
bodied regional traits were the forerunners of a national literature, Whit- 
man demurred. Local colorists, Whitman replied, tended to exploit the 
abnormal and owtré to the exclusion of such typical American quali- 
ties as the manliness of the soldiers in the Civil War; they were “not 
American in the deeper sense at all’’; consequently he wished to voice 
a “protest against such work and to demand that the really heroic char- 
acter of the common American be depicted in novel and drama.’ Earlier 
Whitman had protested that many Western local color stories were “‘in- 


6! The Fortunes of Literature under the American Republic,” A ppletons’ Journal x1 
(N.S., 1881), 43-44. Cf. also A ppletons’ Journal, vir (N.S., 1879), 86-87. 

82 F. N. Zabriskie, “The Novel of Our Times,” New Princeton Review, 1 (1886), 400, 401. 

83 Independent, xtv (1892), 1544-45. 

* Hamlin Garland, Roadside Meetings (New York, 1930), pp. 135-137. Although the local 
color writers were generally associated with the realistic movement, there was frequent 
recognition that some of the regional literature, especially that of Harte, was a departure 
from the “hard, cold exactness of realism.” Cf. Critic, 1 (N.S. 1884), 166-167; Independent, 
XLIv (1892), 1544, 1545; and North American, cxxx1x (1884), 176. 
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sulting to the genius of These States.’ In his contention that the por- 
trayal of American life by the realists’ method was not inclusive enough 
to constitute a worthy American literature, that in its externality and 
its partiality it failed to comprehend the essential temper and penchant of 
American characters and actions, in demanding the typical, he was joined 
by many writers of the romantic or idealistic school which Howells had 
decried. Such writers held that Americanism in literature derived from 
the frame of reference, from the scale of values inherited from an Ameri- 
can environment, not from the objects perceived. 

Most cogently expressive of the reaction against the realists’ claim to 
be the ‘American school” was Julian Hawthorne, who argued that the 
realists could never write the great American novel because they treated 
life in its lesser manifestations. By Howells’ method, Hawthorne would 
have agreed, America as a whole could find no complete reflection; it was 
only by allowing the author a point-of-view that a profound Americanism 
could permeate any book. Such authors as Harte he praised, but added 
that no national literature could be founded on his method, which could 
mirror only the episodic in American life.” The realists have merely de- 
based American literature by fixing it within geographical limitations. 
From such a critical perspective Hawthorne wrote of the Great American 
Novel: 


It will be American, not because its scene is laid or its characters born in the 
United States, but because its burden will be reaction against old tyrannies 
and exposure of new hypocrisies; a refutation of respectable falsehoods, and a 
proclamation of unsophisticated truths. Indeed, let us take heed and diligently 
improve our native talent, lest a day come when the Great American Novel make 
its appearance, but written in a foreign language, and by some author who— 
however purely American at heart—never set foot on the shores of the Republic.*” 


Moreover, Julian Hawthorne consciously allied himself with the ideal- 
istic aspect of the Emerson-Whitman tradition of literary nationalism 
in specifying that a reflection of the self-reliant and vigorous and free 
spirit of the Republic is one of the conditions of an American literature: 
“to be Emersonian is to be American.’** However precise and extensive 
the use of local detail and native materials, a timid and self-conscious 
spirit among American authors precludes a national literature: 


% Uncollected Poetry and Prose, ed. E. Holloway (New York, 1932), 11, 54, 57-58. 

% “The American Element in Fiction,” North American Review, cxxx1x (1884), 176-177. 
Bayard Taylor expressed a similar idea in contending that the American short-story was a 
corollary of American sectionalism, an indication of the fact that American civilization was 
not homologous. Cf. Lippincott’s, xxi (1879), 754. 

67 “Agnosticism in Fiction,” Princeton Review, xt (N.S., 1884), 14-15. 

88 “The American Element in Fiction,” Joc. cit., p. 166. 
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That must be a very shallow literature which depends for its national flavor and 
character upon its topography and its dialect; and the criticism which can con- 
ceive of no deeper Americanism than this is shallower still. What is an American 
book? It is a book written by an American, and by one who writes as an Ameri- 
can, that is, unaffectedly. So an English book is written by an unaffected English- 
man. What difference can it make what the subject of the writing is?® 


Thus Hawthorne would replace the realists’ frequent prescription that 
one should write only of the local with an optional use of foreign scene, 
submitting that a novelist is not really American unless he can assimilate 
Europe. For “what is an American novel except a novel treating of per- 
sons, places, and ideas from an American point of view? The point of view 
is the point, not the thing seen from it.’”’?° This American point-of-view he 
conceives in terms of a republican mission to mankind, a “career of moral, 
intellectual, and political emancipation” before whose inevitable triumph 
Europe is fearful. In positing his conception of an American literature 
upon such an ideological basis, Julian Hawthorne not only opposed the 
realists but also echoed the ardent nationalistic criticism of the Jackson- 
ian 1830’s.™ 

Edmund Clarence Stedman had earlier reached conclusions concerning 
an American literature similar to Julian Hawthorne’s. In an attempt to 
clarify the frequent and vague discussions on the subject, Stedman argued 
that Americanism in literature did not depend so much on materials and 
personages, on sectional dialect and legend, as on the spirit or “‘distinc- 
tive vision” of a work—upon the flavor rather than the form and color.” 
American genre literature he adjudged indicative of a “lagging behind 
full nationality”; for the criterion of an American literature is not to be 
found in absolute novelty in structure, language, or theme, but rather 
in the Americanism “which great and small have displayed in quality of 
tone, and in faithful expression of the dominant popular moods.”’® Un- 
derlying sectional variety Stedman found a national culture, a composite 
of such prevailing sentiments as Anglo-Saxon domesticity, piety, love of 
freedom, and hatred of oppression. The reverent treatment of such senti- 
ments is the conclusive evidence of an author’s Americanism and of a na- 
tional literature.™ 

Perhaps Hawthorne’s most vigorous and prolific ally in demanding an 

© Tbid., p. 167. 

7° Tbid., pp. 167, 168. Hawthorne thus defends Cooper, James’s earlier novels, and his 
father’s The Marble Faun as characteristically American, quoting the famous Preface to the 
last-named as a pro-American indication that Europe is a suitable quarry. Ibid., pp. 170- 
171. 

" Cf. Ibid., 167-169, 171-175; and B. T. Spencer, op. cit., pp. 125 ff. 

72 Scribner's Monthly, xxui (1881), 541 f. 

™ Tbid., pp. 542-543. % Ibid., pp. 824-827. 
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American point-of-view, however, was one of the “nibbling mice of 
criticism,” Maurice Thompson, then well known asa poet and promoter 
of Western literature, though he was not content to remain within the 
realists’ prescriptions. Thompson denied the ability of “Local color. .. 
dialect .. . minute descriptions of scenery, and even personal sketches 
... to secure an American flavor. ...’’ He championed rather “an 
ideal of fiction formed on the essential peculiarities of our national life,”’ 
an ideal which dwells in the sub-consciousness of the American people.” 
Thompson’s chief attack on the realists as the ‘““American school,”’ how- 
ever, came in his contention that they were dominated by alien modes; 
that instead of possessing the independence which they claimed, they 
were by their glorification and imitation of French and Russian realism 
having a “subtly disorganizing effect . . . upon the fibre of a republican 
people.’’”* American realists were merely exchanging a previous literary 
Anglophilism for another foreign dependence; the most robust people on 
earth were “sighing .. . after dilettanteism and hungry for the enervation 
of naturalistic filth.””® The realistic movement had therefore become a 
party to the brothel and cesspool literature of France, the pessimism of 
Russia, as well as “my lord and my lady literature” of England.® The 
method of Howells and James was characterized by Thompson as an 
alien pattern for an alien audience; the two novelists were accused of hav- 
ing “‘an acquired taste for foreign manners,” and the American public’s 
rejection of James as a representative American novelist was regarded 
as a sound recognition of James’s blindness to American values and 
civilization.*! 

Other critics supported Thompson’s conclusions that the realist move- 
ment was incompatible with an American literature because it neglected 
the American idea, because its drawing room literature did not reflect 
adequately national political and social idealism, and because its more 
naturalistic phases were “literary slumming” in an un-American atmos- 
phere.® Especially was the attack directed against the condition which 
Howells described when he remarked that Boston in the 1880’s was open 
to all the intellectual breezes of the old World and characterized New 
England as a “literary province whereon successive waves of European 
culture beat”—French impressionism, Russian veritism, and Ibsen’s 


% Burroughs applied the phrase to Thompson and himself. Life and Letters, ed. Clara 
Barrus (Boston and New York, 1925), 1, 345. 

%6 Cf. Public Opinion, v (1888), 74. 

7 North American Review, cxi1x (1889), 118-120. 

78 [bid., and Chautauguan, vii (1887), 279. 79 Current Literature, 111 (1889), 278. 

8° Public Opinion, v (1888), 74. 81 [bid., and Current Literature, 11 (1889), 5. 

% Cf. Public Opinion, v1 (1889), 538; vim (1890), 415; rx (1890), 423. 
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realism. In the West the Overland asserted that there was more to fear 
from Paris than from London, that imitation French “is no more the 
looked-for native Pacific literature than imitation English or Eastern- 
American.”’® Elsewhere literary indebtedness to England was said to be 
preferable to the influence of the “Russian miracle.”™ The “attempt to 
Frenchify” American literature was branded as “amusing” and futile, in- 
asmuch as it imposed upon American authors a technique which had 
arisen in an alien society and therefore became artificial rather than 
broadening when applied to American life. One republican critic la- 
mented that the great American novel, which had a few years earlier been 
a fixed article in the creed of the average American, had under the in- 
fluence of the realists not merely contracted from the national to the re- 
gional but had also grown shaky in its patriotism, with its “sneaking lik- 
ing for effete monarchies” and its predilection for foreign themes.™ 

Somewhat more moderate, however, was the view of Charles Dudley 
Warner in the early 1880’s. He was willing to grant with the realists the 
difficulties of an American fiction, for no one novel could be an “epitome 
of the manifold diversities of American life.”” On the other hand, he found 
the realistic vogue equally unrepresentative of America. He therefore 
proposed, since America offered national types, incidents, heroism, and 
charms of nature, that American artists should renounce vulgar realism 
and “‘idealize our crude material” to reflect truly American life.*” In so do- 
ing Warner espoused the idealistic as opposed to Howells’ realistic as the 
means to a distinctly national literature. 

Thus both the realists’ theory of an American literature and the works 
which sprang from it or accorded with it were increasingly adjudged in- 
adequately national. As the two foremost novelists of the new movement, 
Howells and James were frequently charged with having ignored or mis- 
represented the vast and simple democratic spirit of the masses of Ameri- 
can people. Not only had they failed to catch the essential tone of Ameri- 
can life, said those critics with idealistic or political suppositions in their 
literary creed, but they had indeed been responsive to and had reflected 
foreign cultures. As early as the 1870’s to some their externality had 
brought disillusion concerning their founding a national school.** Howell’s 
genteel realism was seen to be incapable of sounding the deeper tones and 
portraying the subtler forces of American existence. His lack of earnest- 


3 Overland Monthly, v (2nd S., 1885), 553. % Public Opinion, v1 (1888), 18. 

85 Scribner’s, X (1891), 394. Cf. also Public Opinion, x (1891), 505, and x1 (1891), 390- 
391. 

% Public Opinion, xix (1892), 634-635. 

87 “Modern Fiction,” Complete Writings (Hartford, 1904), xv, 173. 
88 Cf. Lippincott’s, xm (1879), 758-760. 
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ness and intensity, declared one critic, has resulted in “‘studies” akin to 
the indolent civilization of France and Italy rather than to that of a 
young, energetic, and soundly practical America. Aloof from the real 
nerve and fibre of our national life, able to understand only ladies and 
gentlemen who go abroad or linger around summer hotels, Howells was 
charged with having refined away nearly all that is intrinsically Ameri- 
can, with never having progressed from trifles to principles, with never 
having isolated the differences in American character, nor caught the 
spirit of American civilization.** James Herbert Morse, after an analysis 
of the native element in American fiction from Brown to the 1870's, 
found both Howells and James unsympathetic with American life as a 
whole. Despite occasional traces of the American in humor or pathos 
James shows himself insensitive to “the spirit of American home life” 
and unfriendly to the motive of American institutions. Although How- 
ells has more of the flavor of Ohio, he too demonstrates the danger to 
American letters in the analytical and reportorial method.® Although 
the realists and local colorists were useful in freeing American authors 
from foreign models, said another critic, they had failed to catch the 
quintessence of America; the future American man of letters must be free 
of class interest and local prejudice and be expressive of the new human- 
ity moving toward the republic of the world.” 

By the year of Whitman’s death much of the confident assurance of the 
realists that they had found the method for achieving a national litera- 
ture was being dissipated. When in that year Richard Hovey prophesied 
the imminent birth of a great American literature, he saw the new litera- 
ture as one which transcended realism. For much of American realism he 
considered impotent, enervated by the pessimism, lassitude, and decay of 
foreign models. Inadequately representative of an American life and na- 
tional temper which were healthy, strenuous, and interesting, realism was 
devoting itself to trivial peculiarities of time and place, to society novels 
and picturesque sectionalism. Declaring that “Local color threatens to 
become a fetish,”” Hovey warned against restricting American literature 
to “contemporary and adjacent subject matter,” against mistaking the 
letter for the spirit. Red shirts, miners, and Indians are not a requisite 
part of a national literature, nor is the idea that ‘‘to be American is to be 


8° G. H. Badger, “Howells as an Interpreter of American Life,”’ International Review, 
xrv (1883), 380-383, 385. 

% “The Native Element in American Fiction,’’ Century, xxv1 (1883), 372-375. H. H. 
Boyesen defends Howells’ Americanism at the expense of James’s cynical alienation. 
North American Review, cxivim (1889), 600-601. 

"PD. A. Goodsell, Chautauguan, vir (1886), 23 ff. 

% “On the Threshold,” Independent, xttv (1892), 1547. 
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local’”’ sound. With his statement “We shall be quite American enough if 
we take the world for our heritage and use it with American hearts,’”™ 
Julian Hawthorne would have agreed. 

The aging Whitman had come increasingly to lament the lack of the 
“tremendous Idea” animating American life and literature. By no means 
averse to realistic transcriptions of the American scene, he nevertheless 
contended that in addition a great “home-born, transcendent, demo- 
cratic literature,” a ““New World Metaphysics,”’ must reconcile conflict- 
ing interiors and mould the national character.™ In his seventy-second 
year, disconsolate over America’s failure to produce an autochthonous 
literature, he still called for one containing the “‘loftiest, moral, spiritual, 
and heroic personal illustrations.”® What are needed most in these states 
as roots for their literature, he said, are “Patriotism, Nationality, En- 
semble, or the ideas of these, and the uncompromising genesis and satura- 
tion of these... . J A national literature is, of course, in one sense a great 
mirror or reflector. There must, however, be something before—some- 
thing to reflect. I should say now, since the secession war, there has been, 
and today unquestionably exists, that something.’ Thus in Whitman’s 
mind the realists by a narrow and easy conception of a national literature 
had not merely failed to produce it; they had even delayed its coming. 

BENJAMIN T. SPENCER 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

% Ibid, 

Cf. Complete Works, v, 58-60, 90, 136, 141; vir, 12. 
% “An Old Man’s Rejoinder,”’ Complete Works, v1, 287. 
© Complete Works, vit, 9, 12-13. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ELEMENTS IN ZOLA’S 
LA JOIE DE VIVRE 


ROP personnel! Bon Dieu! On ne saurait étre trop personnel . . . 

Ce que nous cherchons dans une euvre, c'est un homme.’ So, in 
1864, did young Emile Zola first justify the intensely personal note 
that he was later to strike so often in his novels. Many of his characters— 
Sandoz, Claude, Pascal Rougon, Mathieu Froment—testify that the doc- 
trine of impersonality in art was not for him, that he did not hesitate to 
call upon his own memories in the composition of his figures. In the pres- 
ent study I shall attempt to show that Lazare Chanteau of La Joie de 
vivre also may claim a place in this gallery of self-portraits, that Zola con- 
sciously formed him in his own image and likeness. 

The autobiographical character of the novel has been recognized by 
most of the historians of Zola’s work and is evident from the novelist’s 
own words. Writing to Edmond de Goncourt on December 15, 1883, he 
declared: 


. «+ je veux vous dire encore que le plan de La Joie de vivre a été arrété avant 
celui d’Au Bonheur des dames. Je Vai laissé de cété, parce que je voulais mettre 
dans l’euvre beaucoup de moi et des miens, et que, sous le coup récent de la perte 
de ma mére, je ne me sentais pas le courage de |’écrire.? 


Maurice Le Blond, Zola’s son-in-law, recalls in the notes to his edition of 
La Joie de vivre that “‘le romancier se proposait de puiser parmi ses émois 
personnels, et d’évoquer notamment les heures tragiques qu’avait été 
pour lui la mort de sa mére. . . . ’*® And Paul Alexis, Zola’s most intimate 
friend, mentions the ‘souvenirs autobiographiques’ around which the 
work was constructed.‘ Several other historians and critics—-Goncourt, 
Vizetelly, and Josephson for example—have made the same observa- 
tion,® basing their remarks not only on the extremely personal tone of the 
novel but also on the considerable number of details in the work which 
appear to be borrowed from the life of Zola himself. 

The main events of the intrigue contribute almost nothing to our in- 


1 Correspondance, 1858-71, CEuvres complétes d’Emile Zola, ed. M. Le Blond (Paris, 
Bernouard, 1927-29), xivum, 245.—All references will be made to this edition, which will be 
identified in the notes as @uvres. In the above quotation the italics are mine. 

Correspondance, 1872-1902, CEuvres, xutx, 605. Italics mine. 

3 Euores, x11, 361. 

‘ Paul Alexis, Emile Zola, Notes d’un ami (Paris: Charpentier, 1882), p. 126. 

5 Journal des Goncourt (Paris: Fasquelle, 1887-96), v1, 248-249; E. A. Vizetelly, Emile 
Zola, Novelist and Reformer (London: John Lane, 1904), p. 218; Matthew Josephson, Zola 
and his Time (London: Gollancz, 1929), p. 290. 
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vestigation. La Joie de vivre is in essence a study of suffering in the 
world, suffering in all its forms, mental, moral and physical. Briefly, it 
concerns the recurring failures of Lazare Chanteau, who successively 
tries his hand at music, medicine, chemistry, engineering, and finally 
business, only to fail lamentably at all of them. Opposed to this disciple 
of Schopenhauer—for his failures make of Lazare a bitter pessimist—is 
the bright figure of Pauline Quenu, his cousin and at one point in the 
story his fiancée. In spite of the suffering she sees all around her, in spite 
of what she herself endures, Pauline maintains her candid faith in human- 
ity even when she has every reason to become disillusioned. The intrigue 
of the novel, it is clear, has no connection with the life of Zola himself, but 
a surprising number of small details recall his own experiences. 

First of these is the time element of the story. So far as can be deter- 
mined from the extremely hazy and contradictory chronology of the 
work, the action takes place from 1862 to about 1880, thus passing by a 
full decade the original terminus ad quem of the Rougon-M acquart series, 
1870. At the opening of the novel, Lazare Chanteau is a youth of nineteen, 
at its close he is nearly forty, almost exactly Zola’s age when he first 
planned the novel in 1880. The question immediately arises: why did 
Zola thus disregard his original plan and make this work contemporary? 
Why did he make Lazare a man of his own years? Was it because he 
wanted to include all of his own adult life within the limits of the study? 
Did he wish to have enough time to develop within his hero the very soul- 
states through which he himself had passed? Such would seem to be the 
most logical answer, for in most of the other novels of the series he strug- 
gled manfully to remain within the framework of the Second Empire.® 
That he should have abandoned it here seems highly significant. 

It is especially in the character of Mme Chanteau mére that Zola makes 
evident use of his memories, as Maurice Le Blond makes clear in the 
notes to his edition of La Joie de vivre. Mme Chanteau is, save for her dis- 
honesty, Emile Zola’s mother almost to the life. The trait of dishonesty 
is of course decisive and prevents a complete identification of the two, but 
in other details they closely resemble one another. Mme Chanteau, like 
Mme Zola senior, is the real head of the family, its active, directing force, 
for her gout-ridden husband is of no more influence than was Francois 
Zola, who died when Emile was a very young boy. In both cases it is the 
mother who raises the only son of the family. At the opening of the story 
Mme Chanteau is a woman of about fifty, brisk, authoritative, “avec son 
continuel besoin d’activité,’’’ especially inclined to nervousness. Her one 


§ Nana is a good example of his difficulties with chronology. In three years Nana passes 
through enough adventures to fill a lifetime because of Zola’s desire to have her death 
coincide exactly with the fall of the Empire. 

7 La Joie de vivre, p. 9; see also pp. 18, 97. 
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love is her son, the center of her life. For her, Lazare was born to be 
great: “...est-ce que Lazare n’avait pas du génie?’’®; “‘il irait aisément 
ou il voudrait, aussi haut qu’il en aurait l’ambition.’’® In all these traits 
Mme Chanteau is easily recognizable as a portrait of Mme Zola senior, 
the energetic, forceful woman who willingly sacrificed herself that her 
adored son might have the education which would take him also “as high 
as he might have the ambition to go.” In the case of Mme Chanteau this 
adulation has unfortunate consequences for it leads her to strip her 
ward, Pauline, of the sizable fortune left her by her father (see Le Ventre 
de Paris) in order that the spoiled Lazare may indulge his whims. This 
detail naturally has no counterpart in the life of Mme Francois Zola, 
whose life was a model of hard work and rectitude. 

Maurice Le Blond’s notes to the novel indicate that it is in the scene of 
the death of Mme Chanteau that La Joie de vivre is most clearly based on 
fact. The thirty-odd pages of Chapter v1, the first of two ‘scénes a faire’ 
in the novel, contain the description of her death, a description that ap- 
pears amazingly frank when compared with the actual death of Mme 
Zola. In this chapter Zola recounts how Mme Chanteau returns one day 
from some errand to find that she is suddenly troubled with a serious 
swelling of the legs. She takes to her bed and within a few days the illness 
is diagnosed as heart-disease with edema. This is the very disease which 
carried off Mme Francois Zola, complete with the same symptoms that 
were evident in her short illness—progressive swelling of the legs,com- 
plete lucidity and lack of pain during the first days, a feeling of suffoca- 
tion, and final delirium.’ In both cases the victim of the swift disease is a 
woman of some sixty years. And not only are the physical symptoms sim- 
ilar, but even the psychic manifestations of the disease. In the novel the 
pages immediately preceding the death-scene are given over to a descrip- 
tion of Mme Chanteau’s increasing hatred of Pauline Quenu, a guilty 
hatred caused by the torments of her conscience for having impoverished 
the girl to the temporary advantage of Lazare. As her illness progresses 
this hatred becomes more irrational and intense, until finally she will no 
longer accept medicine from the hands of Pauline, believing that she 
is to be poisoned. In spite of these horrible accusations, the young girl 
continues to serve her uncomplainingly, refusing to allow her charity and 
devotion to be shaken. The accusations are followed, in the novel, by a 
long period of delirium in which Mme Chanteau speaks quite lucidly of 
her past life, recalling old memories that had lain dormant for forty 
years. Almost exactly the same scene took place in the Zola ménage in 
1880. For some years before her death Mme Zola senior had not lived 


8 Ibid., p. 79. ® Tbid., p. 112; see also pp. 22-23, 61, 138. 
10 La Joie de vivre, pp. 361-362 (Notes). 
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regularly with her son and his wife; Denise Le Blond-Zola, the novelist’s 
daughter, gives the reason: 

. .. la famille Aubert [Mme Francois Zola was an Aubert] n’était pas éteinte, les 
fréres s’étaient mariés et souvent ils venaient voir Mme Francois Zola. Devant 
le luxe du romancier, ceux-ci, qui étaient peu fortunés, n’hésitaient pas 4 faire 
des emprunts a sa bourse, emprunts jamais remboursés. Mme Emile Zola voulut 
mettre ordre a cela, mais ce fut presque la brouille entre elle et sa belle-mére. 
Mme Francois Zola, désirant vivre 4 sa guise, s’installa dans un petit appartement 
rue Ballu. .. .¥ 


In both cases, then, the cause of the difficulty was financial, though the 
circumstances differ appreciably. Moreover, as Le Blond points out, 
the dislike of the mother-in-law for her son’s wife took the same form 
in the novel as it had in real life: 

... Alexandrine [Emile Zola’s wife] soigna la malade avec un dévotiment ad- 
mirable, d’autant plus que l’agonisante avait pris sa belle-fille en horreur, lui 
faisant des scénes terribles, l’accusant de vouloir l’empoisonner 4 chaque médica- 
ment qu’on lui présentait.” 


Even the detail of the delirium is similar in the real and the fictional 
deaths, for Dr. Edouard Toulouse notes that “Dans les derniers jours de 
sa vie elle [Mme Frangois Zola] présenta, sous l’influence de |’asystolie, 
un délire confus, surtout nocturne et remuant des souvenirs lointains.’” 
In La Joie de vivre this terrible death completely unnerves Lazare; in 
spite of his love for his mother, he cannot watch her die, but must take 
his grief to the sea to find solace. Here again Zola called upon his arsenal 
of memories, according to his son-in-law: 

La douleur d’Emile Zola faisait peine 4 voir, sa nervosité excessive l’obligeait a 
fuir le spectacle de sa mére moribonde, et qui luttait désespérément dans un 
dernier sursaut de vie. Il errait dans la campagne, ou restait frissonnant dans 
quelque piéce de la maison.“ 


After the death of Mme Chanteau Lazare finds himself compelled to 
accompany her body to Caen, where she is to be buried. Emile Zola made 
a similar trip to Aix, where he was forced to undergo once more the ‘ef- 
froyable douleur’ of a religious ceremony.” But before Lazare can leave 
with the cortege he witnesses a brief scene that is to haunt him all the 
days of his life: the pallbearers, struggling with the heavy coffin, succeed 


1 PD. Le Blond-Zola, Emile Zola raconté par sa fille (Paris: Fasquelle, 1930), pp. 119- 
120. 2 La Joie de vivre, loc. cit. 

18 Dr. Edouard Toulouse, Enguéte médico-psychologique sur les rapports de la supériorité 
intellectuelle avec la névropathie—Introduction générale: Emile Zola (Paris: Société d’ Editions 
Scientifiques, 1896), p. 112. 4 La Joie de vivre, loc. cit. 

% Corr. 1872-1902, p. 549. 
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only with difficulty in bringing it down the narrow stairway that leads 
from Mme Chanteau’s room. In the years that followed Lazare could 
never see that stairway without recalling this last agonizing moment: 


. . . une seule préoccupation lui restait, celle qu’il mourrait dans la chambre ot 
sa mére était morte; et il ne montait pas une fois l’escalier sans se dire qu’un 
jour, fatalement, son cercueil passerait 14. L’entrée du couloir s’étranglait, il y 
avait un tournant difficile dont il s’inquiétait continuellement, tourmenté de 
savoir de quelle facon les hommes s’y prendraient pour le sortir. . . ." 


Almost the same scene took place at Médan in 1880: when Mme Zola 
senior died it was found that her coffin was too large to pass down the 
stairway, so, under the horrified eyes of her son, it was lowered from the 
window of her room. “Tl avoua, par la suite, avoir eu, pendant de longues 
années, la hantise de se demander lequel de lui ou de sa femme serait ainsi 
emporté de Médan.”"” The scene has obviously undergone some change 
from real life, it has lost some of its vividness, but nonetheless it is readily 
apparent that here again Zola has called upon his memories to supply 
him with his essential material. 

Before the death of his mother and after completing his schooling in the 
lycée of Caen, where he specialized in the natural sciences (as Zola did at 
Aix), Lazare spends a year of Bohemian idleness, versifying and writing 
long letters to his friends. This period of half-serious artistic endeavor 
clearly suggests Zola’s life in Paris after his experiences in the Lycée 
Saint-Louis. But gradually Lazare (whose physical appearance recalls 
the Zola of 1859'*) turns to a career in music, becoming a disciple of 
the ‘new’ romantic composers, Berlioz and Wagner. He dislikes the 
classical symphony in vogue at the time and is determined to revitalize 
it. Zola likewise was a champion of the ‘new’ in music; his ‘poémes 
lyriques,’ with score by Bruneau, clearly reflect the Wagnerian concep- 
tion of opera. Nor did he like the classical symphony, preferring to it 
those ‘simples airs naifs et larges’”® which recall the symphony that La- 
zare almost managed to complete. 

The composition of this symphony forms one of the essential passages 
of the book, for it is Lazare’s first attempt toward a career and his first 
failure. Here can be found the elements of all the other failures that were 
to follow; conceived in the fire of inspiration, the symphony is never com- 
pleted because its author cannot find within himself the necessary force 

6 La Joie de vivre, loc. cit. 

17 D. Le Blond-Zola, op. cit., p. 120; see also Journal des Goncourt, v1, 185; and Josephson, 
op. cit., pp. 287-288. 

18 La Joie de vivre, p. 11. For Zola’s iconography see John Rewald, Cézanne et Zola 
(Paris: Sedrowski, 1936), and Marcel Batilliat, Emile Zola (Paris: Rieder, 1931). 

19 Toulouse, op. cit., p. 261. 
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and courage to bring his idea to realization. In its first germ in his mind, 
the symphony deals with the idea of a ‘Paradis terrestre’; one of its 
passages is to recount the departure of Adam and Eve from the Garden, 
driven by the avenging Angel.?® The idea is not far from the long poem 
that Zola dreamed of in his youth, La Genése, a trilogy whose first part 
would describe ‘la naissance du monde.” But as Lazare works over his 
conception, it broadens until it becomes ‘la symphonie de la Douleur,’ 
“une page oi il notait, en harmonies sublimes, la plainte désespérée de 
l’Humanité sanglotant sous le ciel.’ Here the novel is demonstrably 
autobiographical, for in a letter of March 6, 1889, speaking of the genesis 
of La Joie de vivre, Zola declared that he had long had the “‘idée d’écrire 
un poéme en prose sur la Douleur. Ce sont les débris de ce poéme qui se 
trouvent dans La Joie de vivre, notamment dans la symphonie de La- 
zare,’”8 

Lazare’s musical activities are far from pleasing to the practical Mme 
Chanteau, who insists that he seek a career in one of the learned profes- 
sions, preferably the law; she sees him already a prefect or judge.* Mme 
Francois Zola also wanted her son to become a lawyer,” but Emile’s 
failure to secure even the ‘bachot’ blasted her hopes forever, just as Mme 
Chanteau is disappointed by her son’s refusal to follow her advice. In- 
stead, Lazare insists on going to Paris to study medicine. The parallel 
between the real and the fictional life becomes close when Lazare fails in 
his examinations: he is first unsuccessful in the July examinations and 
fails a second time in November. Exactly the same thing happened to 
Zola, who failed first in August, 1859, and later, at Marseille, in Novem- 
ber of the same year.” And it is curious that both Lazare and Emile were 
more than passable students in the provincial schools, but were over- 
whelmed by the great Parisian centers; Lazare of course had his ‘bachot’ 
before he began the study of medicine, while Zola had acquired his share 
of academic awards in Aix.?’ In spite of whatever abilities they may have 
possessed, both were condemned, and in the same way, to the lowly labor 
of the autodidact when they began their scientific efforts, Lazare with his 
chemistry, Zola with his theories of heredity. In all this, the point to be 
noted is the intellectual influence of Paris, which in both cases is decisive 


20 La Joie de vivre, p. 42. ” Alexis, op. cit., p. 53. 

2 La Joie de vivre, p. 45. 

*3 See my edition of Emile Zola’s Letters to J. Van Santen Kol f (St. Louis: Washington 
University Press, 1940), p. 28. % La Joie de vivre, p. 42. 

% P. Martino, Le Naturalisme frangais (Paris: Colin, 1923), p. 30. 

% Alexis, op. cit., p. 43. 

27 Edmond Lepelletier, Emile Zola, sa vie, son cuvre (Paris: Mercure de France, 1908), 
52. 
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on the characters of the young men. Lazare returns to Bonneville a pessi- 
mist and a sceptic, discouraged with himself, with science, with life; the 
capital has corrupted and ruined him. Zola also changed under the in- 
fluence of Paris. Edmond Lepelletier, who knew him well, points out 
that: “Si le lauréat d’Aix . . . s’était mué en parfait cancre, a Paris, c’est 
que l’atmosphére capiteuse du milieu produisait son effet accoutumé. 
Ce n’était pas la féte ambiante qui le troublait, le détournait, mais l’ivresse 
intellectuelle de Paris.’’** 

After his experience in Paris Lazare fails in enterprise after enterprise 
until at last he determines to found a newspaper at Caen (which city 
seems to bear the same relation to Bonneville in the novel as Marseille 
did to Aix when Zola lived there). It may well be that this project for 
a journal recalls Zola’s own ambition along the same line; it will be 
recalled that he and Marius Roux founded the Marseillaise, a penny 
journal, during the Franco-Prussian war and that he had a similar proj- 
ect in 1880 when, with Céard and Huysmans, he set out to found the 
Comédie humaine, only to have the enterprise die at birth for lack of 
capital. 

After the failure of his journalistic project (which did not come so close 
to fruition as some of his other plans) Lazare determines to enter politics. 
It is the manner in which he decides to go about it that recalls Zola’s own 
experience: “‘ . . . il connaissait un peu le député de Caen, il le suivrait 4 
Paris comme secrétaire, et 14, en quelques mois, il ferait son chemin. 
L’empire avait grand besoin de garcons intelligents. . . . ”** Zola did al- 
most the same thing in 1870. Finding that the war prevented him from 
making a living, he decided to call on Glais-Bizoin, chief of the Govern- 
ment of National Defense, whom he knew slightly. Glais-Bizoin in fact 
did offer him a position as his secretary, but the place never materialized 
and Zola soon returned to literature for his livelihood. 

After one or two more failures in practical affairs, Lazare turns to the 
composition of a novel on the financial world, a novel which in its concep- 
tion strongly recalls Zola’s L’ Argent. When this project likewise fails, 
Lazare vainly seeks success in the theatre. Here once again he recalls his 
creator, for Zola’s quest for success as a dramatist was one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of his literary career. 

One more point remains in this discussion of the smaller events of the 
novel, that of the position of Pauline Quenu in the village of Bonneville. 
By dint of patience and charity she makes herself something of a good an- 
gel to the poor fishermen of the region. Mme Emile Zola seems to have 
occupied somewhat the same position in Médan; she distributed the ‘pain 
bénit’ during the village festival** and the curé did not hesitate to call on 


%8 Thid., 54. 2° La Joie de vivre, p. 248. % Corr. 1872-1902, p. 662. 
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her for frequent aid to his poor.*' It is not at all impossible that Zola re- 
called this activity of his wife’s when he wrote the scenes where Pauline’s 
charity finds its practical expression. 

In spite of certain obvious and essential differences, Lazare Chanteau 
in La Joie de vivre clearly resembles Zola himself. Any comparison be- 
tween this fictional pessimist and the creator of the Rougon-Macquart 
series, a man who apparently never knew discouragement, must at once 
seem hazardous and so it is indeed. Yet a considerable number of the 
traits of character observable in Lazare Chanteau may also be found in 
the makeup of Emile Zola, so far as he reveals himself to us in his cor- 
respondence and in his admittedly autobiographical works. Such similari- 
ties in individual traits are great enough to indicate that Zola, who surely 
knew himself as well as any practiced analyst might, deliberately wrote 
into the character of Lazare some of the traits, good and bad, that he 
found within himself. Moreover, in addition to such similarities in in- 
dividual traits there are two arguments which support the thesis that 
Lazare is, to some extent, a ‘portrait of the artist by himself.’ The first of 
these arguments is that, although Lazare is a specialized case in the field 
of social observation, Zola employed no documents in his composition, 
whereas when he sketched other such specialized characters he usually 
did call upon external sources for aid. Dr. Pascal Rougon, for instance, 
though he is in part Zola himself, is also a reflection of what Zola knew of 
Claude Bernard, whose personal diary formed in this case the ‘document.’ 
The second argument is that Chapter vi of the novel (the death-scene of 
the mother) is demonstrably based on Zola’s memories; now, since Lazare 
is the same man in Chapter vi as in the rest of the book, since that epi- 
sode contains no striking change in his character, there is justification for 
believing that he is in some measure a reflection of his creator. 

The modern Lazarus*® is above all a pessimist; from almost his first ap- 
pearance he gives expression to the black ideas which swept France after 
the disastrous war with Prussia.* Even as a young man he is “vieux, au 


3D. Le Blond-Zola, op. cit., p. 120. ® La Joie de vivre, pp. 361-362 (Notes). 

*8 Luke 16: 19-31. Zola may have gotten the idea of naming his character Lazare from the 
poem of that name by Auguste Barbier (1837), which he undoubtedly knew since it was 
published in the same volume as Barbier’s more famous La Curée, some lines of which 
Zola quoted as epigraph for his novel of the same name. Barbier’s Lazare recounts a 
journey to England in the 1830s; the title is symbolic of the working classes, crushed in the 
Industrial Revolution. Zola’s Lazare reappears in his opera of the same name (1894), but 
here he shares the character of the other and more famous Biblical Lazarus, the man raised 
from the dead (John 11:1-45). 

* In 1880 Schopenhauer seems to have enjoyed great popularity in France (Martino, 
op. cit., pp. 45-46) but Zola is in error in making Lazare Chanteau one of his disciples as 
early as 1864-65, for there is little evidence that the ‘maniac of Frankfort’ was much known 
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, fond” ;* he speaks of killing man’s will to live, preaching this old form of 


deliverance: 


. .. ne rien souhaiter dans la crainte du pire, éviter le mouvement qui est douleur, 
puis tomber a la mort tout entier. Le moyen pratique d’un suicide général le 
préoccupait, d’une disparition totale et soudaine, consentie par l’universalité des 
étres. ... Avec un ami, sa conversation tombait tout de suite sur les embéte- 
ments de l’existence, sur la rude chance de ceux qui engraissent les pissenlits au 
cimetiére.* 

And he cannot find the consolation that Schopenhauer promised to his 
followers, for resignation is impossible to him. He is the pessimist who 
suffers. 

Zola himself was deeply pessimistic, at least during his youth and mid- 
dle life. His early correspondence, the few poems of his that remain to us, 
La Confession de Claude are almost completely melancholy and bitter; the 
Rougon-Macquart series itself is anything but optimistic in its general 
tone and only Le Docteur Pascal strikes a note that may properly: be 
called hopeful. It is perhaps safe to say that his outlook on the world was 
on the whole gloomy until the influence of Jeanne Rozerot caused him to 
turn, at fifty, to the easy optimism of Fourier. This ‘souffreteux pensif,’ as 
Cézanne called him,*’ could cry, in a tone of disillusionment worthy of his 
romantic forbears: 


. .. On m’accusera de n’étre pas de mon temps, de nier le progrés, aux jours les 
plus féconds en conquétes. Eh! bonnes gens, vos nouvelles clartés ne sont encore 
que des ténébres. Comme hier, le grand mystére nous échappe. Je me désole a 
chaque prétendue vérité qu’on découvre, car ce n’est pas celle que je cherche, la 
vérité une et entiére qui seule guérirait mon esprit malade. En six mille ans, nous 
n’avons pu faire un pas. Que si, 4 cette heure, pour vous éviter le souci de me 
juger fou 4 lier, il vous faut absolument une morale aux aventures de mon géant 
et de mon nain, peut-étre vous contenterai-je en vous donnant celle-ci: Six mille 
ans et six mille ans encore s’écouleront, sans que nous achevions jamais notre 
premiére enjambée.* 


Then, in the Notes to Le Docteur Pascal, he remarks, significantly, that 
“Pascal pourra avoir changé comme moi en vieillissant, moins pessimiste. 

. 8° So marked was this characteristic in Zola that Emile Faguet was 
able to say of him, with more than a little justice: 


Le pessimisme et la misanthropie romantiques, si nobles chez la plupart des 
grands hommes de 1830, sont devenus chez lui une passion chagrine de dénigre- 





or appreciated in France before the eighties. Zola is in reality writing of and for the public 
of 1880; the Second Empire is here forgotten. 

% La Joie de vivre, p. 80. % Tbid., p. 279; see also pp. 89-90, 153, 203-207. 

37 D. Le Blond-Zola, op. cit., p. 13. 38 Contes @ Ninon, ures, 1, 266. 

3° Le Docteur Pascal, uvres, xxu1, 363. Italics mine. 
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ment systématique, une passion d’horreur 4 l’endroit de l’humanité, qui a quel- 
que chose de haineux, d’entété, d’étroit, de sombre et de triste comme une manie, 
et qui en vérité chez Zola n’est qu’une manie d’aveugle ou de myope. On croit 
sentir chez Zola une maniére de rancune amére contre une société, contre un 
genre humain plutét, qui ne lui a pas fait tout de suite la place du premier rang a 
laquelle il avait droit comme de plain-pied.* 


Like most pessimists, Lazare Chanteau is a sceptic. In his discussions 
with old Dr. Cazenove, he exaggerates “‘sa négation de toute certitude, sa 
croyance au mal final et universel. ‘Comment vivre, demanda-t-il, lorsque 
a chaque heure les choses craquent sous les pieds?’’’*! Here again he re- 
sembles Zola, whose pessimism was likewise complicated by a strain of 
scepticism. In the autobiographical Confession de Claude he cries: 


Lorsque le doute est entré en moi, il veille, travaille impitoyablement; il me 
blesse 4 chaque seconde, me fouille, entre toujours plus avant. La douleur est 
physique; l’estomac se serre, les membres s’affaissent, la téte se creuse, il y a 
faiblesse et fiévre. Et, au-dessus de ces maux de nerfs et des muscles, je sens 
l’angoisse de mon cceur, profonde, éperdue, qui me presse, me bridle sans relache.* 


Paul Alexis, who notes that Zola was always conscious of the ‘néant de 
tout,’ cites a fragment of Paolo from L’ Amoureuse Comédie: 


Vois-tu, je suis enfant de ce siécle de fer? 

Oui, je doute de tout: de la mére penchée 

Sur le bord du berceau, gardant son nourrisson; 
De la source limpide ov la fange est cachée 
Peut-étre sous les fleurs qui parent le gazon. 

Je doute des lambris suspendus sur ma téte; 

Je doute du plancher qui se trouve sous moi, 
Des fleurs et des parfums, du ciel pur d’une féte, 
Du Christ au Golgotha, de sa divine loi; 

Je doute de moi-méme et je doute de toi! 


And Lazare is a sceptic not only in matters of science and philosophy, 
but even in respect to himself. This self-doubt is his essential defect, 
weakening and destroying his will, bringing him failure in each of his en- 
terprises. Zola too was frequently troubled by such doubts of himself; he 
said so to Cézanne: 


“© Propos littéraires, (Paris: Société Francaise d’Imprimerie et de Librairie, 1905), m1, 
262-263. See also Alexis, op. cit., 324-330; Journal des Goncourt, 1x, 329; René Doumic, 
Portraits d’ écrivains (Paris: Delaplane, s.d.), p. 222; Martino, of. cit., pp. 92-93. 

“| La Joie de vivre, p. 210. 

La Confession de Claude, Euvres, xxxii1, 96-97. # Alexis, op. cit., p. 201. 

“ Ibid., p. 280. See also A. Baillot, “La Philosophie d’Emile Zola,” Revue mondiale, 149 
(1922), 380-381. 
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. . . voila ce qui me rend si chagrin. Je doute de tout, de moi-méme le premier. 
Il est des journées ov je me crois sans intelligence, od je me demande ce que je 
vaux pour avoir fait des réves si orgueilleux. Je n’ai pas achevé mes études, je 
ne sais méme pas parler en bon francais; j’ignore tout. . . . Que faire alors? et 
mon esprit balance, et me voila triste jusqu’au soir. 


The real Zola and the fictional Lazare have yet another trait in com- 
mon, their lack of religious faith. The consolation of religion is denied La- 
zare: “‘ .. . il était trop convaincu de la fin individuelle de ]’étre, mourant 
et se perdant dans |’éternité de la vie.” Dr. Toulouse noted the same out- 
look on the part of Zola: 


Il serait . . . assez porté a croire a l’anéantissement complet aprés la mort. Dieu 
lui parait une hypothése naive, et toutes les affirmations des dogmes religieux 
lui semblent étre sans consistance, en dehors de la raison et du bon sens.‘ 


Curiously enough, however, the death of the mother, in both the real and 
the fictional lives, brings about a temporary return to religion. After his 
mother has passed from his life Lazare becomes a regular visitor to the 
garden of the curé, with whom he had previously had only rare dealings; 
calmed by the old man’s tranquillity, he dreams: 


Pourquoi donc ne redeviendrait-il pas enfant, comme ce vieillard? Et il avait, au 
fond de lui, l’espoir secret de réveiller la foi disparue, dans ces conversations avec 
un simple d’esprit, dont la tranquille ignorance le ravissait.** 


This brief scene is almost surely symbolic of the period in 1881 and 1882 
when, as Zola admitted to Edmond de Goncourt, the death of his mother 
produced: 


. ». un trou dans le nihilisme de ses convictions religieuses, tant il lui est difficile 
de penser a une séparation éternelle. Et il dit, que cette hantise de la mort, et 
peut-étre une évolution des idées philosophiques, amenée par le décés d’un étre 
cher, il songe 4 l’introduire dans un roman... .® 


Even the detail of Lazare’s friendship with the curate may be borrowed 
from Zola’s own memories, for there is evidence that he was on friendly, 
even cordial terms with one of the priests of the parish of Médan—and 
this in spite of his admittedly irreligious views and militant anticlerical- 
ism.*° 

The grim ideas of Schopenhauer find a strong ally in the constant hy- 


Corr. 1858-71, p. 32; see also L’uvre, Euvres, xv, 207; and La Confession de Claude, 
passim. 

“ La Joie de vivre, p. 207. 

{7 Toulouse, op. cit., p. 248. See also Alexis, of. cit., p. 324. 

8 La Joie de vivre, p. 208. 49 Journal des Goncourt, v1, 248. 

© D. Le Blond-Zola, op. cit., p. 120. 
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pochondria and intense sensibilité which make Lazare’s mature life a long 
torment. From the time of the death of his mother (he is then a man of 
thirty) his nervous troubles become acute: 


... il y avait chez lui une recrudescence de ]’épouvante de la mort. Depuis que 
le temps effacait le premier chagrin, cette épouvante revenait, grossie de la 
crainte du mal héréditaire. Lui aussi mourrait par le coeur, il promenait la certi- 
tude d’une fin tragique et prochaine. Et, 4 toute minute, il s’écoutait vivre, 
dans une telle excitation nerveuse, qu’il entendait marcher les rouages de la 
machine: c’étaient les contractions pénibles de l’estomac, les sécrétions rouges 
des reins, les sourdes chaleurs du foie; mais, au-dessus du bruit des autres organes, 
il était surtout assoudi par son cceur, qui sonnait des volées de cloche dans 
chacun de ses membres, jusqu’au bout de ses doigts. S’il posait le coude sur une 
table, son coeur battait dans son coude; s’il appuyait sa nuque 4 un dossier de 
fauteuil, son cceur battait dans sa nuque; s’il s’asseyait, s’il se couchait, son 
coeur battait dans ses cuisses, dans ses flancs, dans son ventre; et toujours, et 
toujours, ce bourdon ronflait, lui mesurait la vie avec le grincement d’une horloge 
qui se déroule. Alors, sous l’obsession de |’étude qu’il faisait sans cesse de son 
corps, il croyait 4 chaque instant que tout allait craquer, que les organes s’usaient 
et volaient en piéces, que le cceur, devenu monstrueux, cassait lui-méme la 
machine, a grands coups de marteau. Ce n’était plus vivre que de s’entendre vivre 
ainsi, tremblant, devant la fragilité du mécanisme, attendant le grain de sable 
qui devait le détruire.™ 


Zola apparently was also the victim of some such tendency toward hy- 
pochondria and hypersensitivity. His early letters are filled with refer- 
ences to illnesses, real or imaginary, but it would seem that these trou- 
bles became serious with him at about his thirtieth year, as in the case 
of Lazare. In the foreword to Dr. Toulouse’s study Zola himself wrote: 


... Ah! le pauvre écorché que je suis, frémissant et souffrant au moindre souffle 
d’air, ne s’asseyant chaque matin que dans Il’angoisse, ne parvenant 4 faire son 
ceuvre que dans le continuel combat de sa volonté sur son doute! Qu’il m’a fait 
rire et pleurer des fois, le fameux boeuf de labour!* 


Dr. Toulouse goes on to note that Zola complained of many diseases, 
none of them serious or developed—‘spasmes cardiaques,’ ‘crampes,’ 
‘pollakurie,’ ‘tremblement,’ ‘coliques nerveuses,’ ‘angine de poitrine,’ 
‘cystite aigiie,’ ‘rhumatisme auriculaire,**—and that he suffered from 
multiple nervous troubles. He was, far from a ‘boeuf de labour,’ a hypo- 
chondriac whose sufferings were none the less real for being subjective in 
origin.® This neurosis of Zola’s is noted by Goncourt in a dozen passages 


5! La Joie de vivre, p. 214; see also pp. 276-277. 

5? See especially letters of 5 May 1860; 10 June and 18 July 1861; and 10 December 
1866. % Toulouse, op. cit., p. vit (letter-preface of Zola). & Tbid., p. 165. 

5% Tbid., pp. 166, 279-280. 
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of the Journal;* Alexis mentions it likewise’? and Josephson remarks 
that Zola had the obsession “that his heart had moved into his arm-pit— 
that he could hear it there!’’®® 

This hypochondriac tendency produces in Lazare the curious phe- 
nomenon known as arithmomania, the habit of incessant counting, of 
superstitious repetition of certain acts as a defense against possible 
misfortune. After his mother’s death this mania becomes one of Lazare’s 
keenest tortures: 


Dans la certitude de sa fin prochaine, il ne sortait pas d’une piéce, ne fermait 
pas un livre, ne se servait pas d’un objet, sans croire que c’était son dernier acte, 
qu’il ne reverrait ni l’objet, ni le livre, ni la piéce; et il avait alors contracté 
Vhabitude d’un continuel adieu aux choses, un besoin maladif de reprendre les 
choses, de les voir encore. Cela se mélait 4 des idées de symétrie: trois pas 4 
gauche et trois pas 4 droite; les meubles, aux deux cétés d’une cheminée ou d’une 
porte, touchés chacun un nombre égal de fois; sans compter qu’il y avait, au 
fond, l’idée superstitieuse qu’un certain nombre d’attouchements, cing et sept 
par exemple, distribués d’une facon particuliére, empéchaient l’adieu d’étre 
définitif. Malgré sa vive intelligence, sa négation du surnaturel, il pratiquait avec 
une docilité de brute cette religion imbécile. . . .™ 


Zola admitted to Dr. Toulouse, in the course of the latter’s examination, 
that he was similarly troubled: 


Il compte donc, dans la rue, les becs de gaz, les numéros des portes et surtout 
les numéros des fiacres dont il additionne tous les chiffres comme des unités. 
Chez lui, il compte les mafches de l’escalier, les objets placés sur son bureau. I] 
faut encore qu’il touche, un certain nombre de fois avant de se coucher, les 
mémes meubles ou qu’il ouvre les mémes tiroirs. Il est aussi poussé 4 toucher 
certains objets ou 4 fermer une porte plusieurs fois de file . . . Pendant longtemps 
les multiples de 3 lui ont paru bons; aujourd’hui, ce sont les multiples de 7 qui 
le rassurent. Ainsi dans la nuit, il lui est arrivé souvent de rouvrir 7 fois les yeux 
pour se prouver qu’il n’allait pas mourir .. . il accomplit certains actes avec 
l’idée que, s’il ne les faisait pas, il lui arriverait des ennuis; par exemple, toucher 
les becs de gaz qu’il rencontre dans la rue, franchir un obstacle du pied droit, 
marcher d’une certain facon sur les pavés, etc. Pendant longtemps, il craignait 
de ne pas réussir dans la démarche qu’il allait tenter s’il ne sortait pas de chez 
lui du pied gauche.” 


Perhaps the most significant trait of the character of Lazare Chanteau, 


5% For example, entries of 14 December 1868; 3 June 1872; 25 January and 25 April 1875; 
1 February, 22 April, and 14 December 1880. 

57 Op. cit., p. 209. 58 Op. cit., p. 289. Italics mine. 

°° La Joie de vivre, p. 216. 

6° Op. cit., pp. 251-252. See also Journal des Goncourt, v1, 37; and F. Doucet, L’Esthé- 
tique d’ Emile Zola et son application a la critique (The Hague: Nederlandsche Boek- en 
Steendrukkerij, 1923), p. 12. 
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certainly the one most stressed by Zola, is his constant, irrational fear of 
death. This fear haunts him even as a young man: “a ses vingt ans... 
un soufile froid l’avait effleuré le soir, quand i! se couchait.”® As Lazare 
grows older the fear increases in intensity, complicated by his constant 
hypochondria, until it ruins his every waking hour: 


.. . Aujourd’hui, il ne pouvait poser la téte sur l’oreiller, sans que l’idée du plus 
jamais vint lui glacer la face. Des insomnies le prenaient, il était sans résignation 
devant la nécessité fatale qui se déroulait en images lugubres. Puis, lorsqu’il 
avait cédé a la fatigue, un sursaut l’éveillait parfois, le mettait debout, les yeux 
grands d’horreur, les mains jointes, bégayant dans les ténébres: ‘Mon Dieu! mon 
Dieu!’ Sa poitrine craquait, il croyait mourir; et il devait rallumer, il attendait 
d’étre éveillé complétement pour retrouver un peu de calme. Une honte lui 
restait de cette épouvante: était-ce imbécile, cet appel 4 un Dieu qu’il niait, cette 
hérédité de la faiblesse humaine criant au secours, dans l’écrasement du monde! 
Mais la crise revenait quand méme chaque soir, pareille 4 une passion mauvaise, 
qui l’aurait épuisé, malgré sa raison. Durant le jour, d’ailleurs, tout l’y ramenait 
aussi, une phrase jetée au hasard, une pensée rapide, née d’une scéne entrevue, 
d’une lecture faite. Comme Pauline lisait un soir le journal 4 son oncle, Lazare 
était sorti, bouleversé d’avoir entendu la fantaisie d’un conteur, qui montrait le 
ciel du vingtiéme siécle empli par des vols de ballons, promenant des voyageurs 
d’un continent 4 l’autre; il ne serait plus 1a, ces ballons qu’il ne verrait pas, 
disparaissaient au fond de ce néant des siécles futurs, dont le cours en dehors 
de son étre l’emplissaient d’angoisse. Ses philosophes avaient beau lui répéter 
que pas une étincelle de vie ne se perdait, son moi refusait violemment de finir.” 


A dozen other pages of the novel portray this irrational fear, which 
gradually transforms the young pessimist, doubting and irreligious as 
he is, into a hopeless neurotic, hating the world, but hating death still 
more. 

Zola likewise, who was to become, in the Evangiles, the apostle of life, of 
generation, of the continuity of the species, suffered during most of his 
years from much the same fear of death. As early as 1860 he wrote to 
Baille after the death of Toselli: 


. .. Il ne connaitra pas les douleurs de la vie, mais i] n’en connaitra pas les joies. 
Maintenant, il sait le grand mot, le mystére insondable, le mystére qui vous fait 
reculer d’épouvante. Lorsque l’esprit pense 4 cela, les cheveux se dressent, et l’on 
ne sait si l’on doit plaindre ou envier les morts.* 


Thirty-five years later he confessed to Dr. Toulouse that he was afraid 
of dying suddenly, “‘et cette crainte le reprend par crises.’ These fear- 
crises produced in Zola the “phénoménes morbides” noted by Goncourt 
in 1880, phenomena “qui lui donnent la peur de ne pouvoir jamais finir 


" La Joie de vivre, p. 91. ®& Idem.; see also pp. 46, 136, 214-215. 
8 Corr. 1858-71, p. 37. Italics mine. * Toulouse, op. cit., p. 260. 
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les onze volumes, lui restant a écrire....’ Zola’s own words in his 
Journal d’un convalescent reflect his preoccupation with the idea of 
death: 


Comme le soleil disparaissait derriére les collines, une épouvante terrible m’a 
pris. Le soleil s’en allait, mon coeur s’en allait dans la nuit. J’ai tendu les mains 
vers l’astre pour retenir mon coeur qui s’arrachait de ma poitrine et qui partait 
avec le dernier rayon. II ferait noir bientét, je serais mort, j’entendrais de nou- 
veau dans ma biére les pas des promeneurs qui passeraient sur ma fosse.™ 


As his daughter said, Zola “avait l’épouvante de la mort; lui qui glorifiait 
la vie, il avait la haine du néant.’’®? 

The fear of death corrupts even Lazare’s love for his young wife, once 
the first blush of their romance is gone; her presence is but one more pre- 
text for his harassing fear: 


..- Une nuit, il la trouva, comme il Il’avait redouté si longtemps, les yeux grands 
ouverts. Elle ne disait rien, elle le regardait grelotter et blémir. Sans doute, elle 
aussi venait de sentir passer la mort. . . . Désormais, ils furent hantés tous les 
deux. Aucun aveu ne leur échappait, c’était un secret de honte dont il ne fallait 
point parler; seulement, au fond de l’alcéve, lorsqu’ils restaient sur le dos, les 
yeux élargis, ils s’entendaient clairement pense. . . . L’idée qu’elle mourrait un 
jour, le jetait dans une songerie lugubre. Lequel s’en irait le premier, lui ou elle? 
Il poursuivait les deux hypothéses, des tableaux de mort se dressaient, se dérou- 
laient en images précises, avec l’affreux déchirement des agonies, l’abomination 
des derniers appréts, la séparation brutale, éternelle. C’était 14 que tout son étre 
se soulevait de révolte: ne plus se revoir, jamais, jamais! lorsqu’on avait vécu 
ainsi, chair contre chair; et il se sentait devenir fou, cette horreur refusait de lui 
entrer dans le crane. . . . 


Something of this special form of the fear of death obsessed Zola also, for 
he admitted to Goncourt that, since the death of his mother: 


...la mort... est toujours au fond de notre pensée, et bien souvent,—nous 
avons maintenant une veilleuse dans notre chambre 4 coucher—bien souvent la 
nuit, regardant ma femme qui ne dort pas, je sens qu’elle pense comme moi a 
cela, et nous restons ainsi, sans jamais faire allusion 4 quoi nous pensons, tous 
les deux . . . par pudeur, oui, par une certaine pudeur. . . . Oh! c’est terrible cette 
pensée—et de la terreur vient 4 ses yeux.—lIl y a des nuits, od je saute tout a 
coup sur mes deux pieds, au bas de mon lit, et je reste, une seconde, dans un 
état d’épouvante indicible.® 


® Journal des Goncourt, v1, 185-186. 

% Published in appendix to La Faute de l’ Abbé Mouret, Euvres, vi, 429; see also 433. 

*7 D. Le Blond-Zola, op. cit., p. 120. 

* La Joie de vivre, pp. 275-276. La Mort d’Olivier Bécaille contains some strikingly similar 
passages treating of the fear of death. 

% Journal des Goncourt, loc. cit. 
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The ‘symphonie de la Douleur’ that Lazare attempts is not without 
significance as a reflection of a fundamental trait of his character, his 
hatred of pain and suffering in all their forms. At the very idea of suffer- 
ing, his whole being rises in a nervous protest against this unnatural 
curse laid upon the existence of man: “Pourquoi cette abomination de la 
douleur? n’était-ce pas monstrueusement inutile, ce tenaillement des 
chairs, ces muscles bralés et tordus. .. . ?’’”° Zola seems to have had the 
same preoccupation with the idea of suffering in the world, for he himself 
was unusually sensitive to pain and feared it to a surprising degree. He 
once suffered something resembling a heart attack on being jostled by a 
mid-Lent crowd and on another occasion admitted that a slightly pricked 
finger had made him suffer for hours.” It is significant that the hero of his 
opera ‘Lazare (1894) should bear the same name as the central figure of 
La Joie de vivre and that he should refuse Christ’s offer to raise him from 
the tomb because he is unwilling to face ‘la Douleur’ of existence once 
more.” And it may be added that when Dr. Pascal Rougon discovers his 
revolutionary elixir he determines, not to attempt to banish death from 
the earth, but only human suffering. 

This comparison of traits which appear to be common to Zola and to 
his creature, Lazare, might be carried much further. There is evidence 
that he wrote into the character of Lazare something of his own desire 
to conquer, to dominate, to ‘faire grand’;* that Lazare reflects, in more 
than one episode of the novel, the disillusion and ‘Bovarysme’ from which 
Zola undoubtedly suffered at certain periods in his career; that La- 
zare’s life was dimmed by the same kind of ennui which made so many 
of Zola’s middle years unhappy;” that, in sum, Lazare was a true modern 
romantic, a ‘Werther retourné’, as Zola called him, and that in this réle 
he was the mirror of his creator, who saw in himself a descendant of 
René and Rolla, the modern romantic par excellence.” But such a con- 
tinued comparison would be idle, for it would only expand this study far 


7° La Joie de vivre, p. 129. 7 Toulouse, op. cit., pp. 165-166. 

™ See Emile Zola, Poémes lyriques (Paris: Fasquelle, 1921), pp. 299 ff. 

73 For this trait in Lazare’s makeup, see La Joie de vivre, pp. 42, 51; for similar tendencies 
in Zola, see his letter of 25 June 1860 (Corr., 1858-71, pp. 107-109), letter of 8 January 1866 
(ibid., 270); his preface to Nouveaux Contes d Ninon, C-uvres,1, 275-76; La Confession de 
Claude, p. 16; Alexis, op. cit., pp. 55, 200; Journal des Goncourt, tv, 16. 

™ For Lazare, see La Joie de vivre, pp. 210, 233; for Zola, La Confession de Claude, pp. 89, 
111; Alexis, of. cit., p. 209. 

% For Lazare, see La Joie de vivre, pp. 143-144, 237, 278; for Zola, Corr. 1858-71, pp. 44- 
46, 79, 107-109, 199-200. 

6 For this characteristic in Zola, see his early correspondence, passim, and E. Seilliére, 
Emile Zola (Paris: Grasset, 1923), passim. 
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beyond its proper limits and could contribute little of significance in the 
present investigation. 

The net result of the evidence brought together here is to indicate 
that Lazare Chanteau of La Joie de vivre bears more than a passing re- 
semblance to his creator, Emile Zola. Any complete identification be- 
tween the author and the product of his brain is, however, impossible, 
for Lazare is portrayed throughout the novel as a failure in society and 
in life; Zola, within the limits he set for himself, was the most successful 
man of his time. Nevertheless, in spite of this essential difference between 
the creator and his creature, there is ample evidence that Zola did bor- 
row rather freely—sometimes surprisingly so—from the emotions and 
experiences which his own memories provided and that he wrote into 
the character many of the traits which he found within himself. Lazare, 
perhaps, is what Zola might have been had he been forced to face the 
world without the armor of his idée fixe. In spite of all the demonstrable 
similarities and obvious reminiscences, no character of La Joie de vivre 
is a complete reconstitution of its living model; Zola may have borrowed 
his central ideas and episodes from the realities of his own life, but in 
every case those ideas and episodes have undergone that process of trans- 
formation which removes them from the domain of reality into the realm 
of art and artifice. 

ROBERT J. NIEsS 


Mundelein College 





LXIII 
DE L’INVERSION “ABSOLUE” 


LERCH a traité de l’inversion absolue (c’est 4 dire de celle qui 
- n’est pas conditionnée par un adverbe en téte de phrase) en fran- 
cais moderne dans sa Historische Syntax des Franzésischen, 111, 427 seq. 
et dans son article sur l’inversion paru dans Mélanges Bally (1939), 
p. 364 seq. Je résume en les combinant les deux rédactions. Le type arriva 
le général (sans pronom personnel i/, “voilant” l’inversion, et sans ad- 
verbe: alors arriva le général) est similaire au type de phrase optative 
périsse le trattre. La phrase énonciative ne connaft ce type-la en francais 
moderne qu’avec des verbes de mouvement, alors que l’ancien et le 
moyen francais étendaient la construction 4 beaucoup d’autres verbes. 
Exemples: . . . venait ensuite une facon de sac dans la célébre description, 
par Flaubert, de la casquette de l’ignoble mari de Mme Bovary; entre 
Henri, sort Germaine, sonne l’ Angélus dans des indications de scéne de 
piéces de théatre; arriva le général, survient une difficulté, s’approche un 
confrére, vint @ passer un canot..., me vint tout de suite a Vesprit Vidée 
que..., les précédait immédiatement un monsieur en redingote, reste a 
savoir si... ,n’importe; dans le style judiciaire: seront punis d’une amen- 
de... ceux qui..., et, par extension, ont collaboré a ce volume (suivent 
les noms); dans les proverbes: rira bien qui rira le dernier. Du méme ordre 
est l’inversion aprés des conjonctions ne |’entrafnant pas d’ordinaire, 
comme et et mais: et suivait le récit d’un accident; ... mais voyage avec 
nous “‘le fils Méléze,” et celle qui se trouve depuis le symbolisme dans les 
incidentes sitét que s’accentue la diction: si plonge ... Dans l’onde... 
Ta jubilation nue ; enfin aprés seul prédicatif: seuls peuvent coexister avec 
lui mon travail et ton amitié. M.Lerchnote que le frangais moderne connaft 
ce type d’expression seulement avec un nom (arriva le général, non *ar- 
riva-t-il), alors que l’allemand peut dire dans la langue “‘écrite” aussi bien 
Kam einmal cin Biuerlein que Lief er schnell es nah zu seh’n, et que le tour 
francais en question est “archaique” et “limité 4 la langue écrite.” 

Je crois que M. Lerch a omis de noter, ce qu’avait déja fait M. Andreas 
Blinkenberg (qu’il cite) dans son travail L’ordre des mots en francais mo- 
derne, 1 (Copenhague, 1928), les différences de style, essentielles 4 mon 
sens, qui distinguent les exemples cités. M. Blinkenberg reléve en effet 
dans son chapitre “Inversion sans sujet pronominal” les cas suivants: 


I. Reste(nt) les avoués 
II. Arrive le général 
III. Venait ensuite le janissaire 
IV. Entre (sort) Albert 
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V. Peuvent voter toutes les personnes... 
VI. Vive(nt) les vacances. 


J élimine ici, n’ayant 4 traiter que des phrases énonciatives, le type v1 
(=périsse le tratire de Lerch), appartenant a4 la syntaxe morte (de 1a 
l’altération de vive Ja classe! en vivement la classe!). Il est clair que 1, 111 et 
v sont généralement—au contraire, le type de proverbe (rira bien... ) 
remonte par une tradition ininterrompue a l’usage ancien francais—des 
schémas de formules, dérivant de formulaires latins ot le pronom per- 
sonnel manque d’aprés l’usage de cette langue, donc des latinismes syn- 
taxiques pas plus étonnants que l’allemend Verfasser (l’auteur), Rezen- 
sent etc., sans article défini, dans des ceuvres scientifiques, usage dérivé 
du latin qui n’a pas d’article. Exit NN. est donc le prototype de entre 
Albert (dans sonne I’ Angélus il y a un effet de style: l’Angélus est comme 
un personnage entrant en scéne); le type restent les avoués s’apparente a 
intérét=latin interest, déficit=latin deficit, doit=debet, dans le langage 
spécial du commerce;' peut-étre le type seuls peuvent coexister ... est 
moulé sur reste... ; ont collaboré se rattache peut-étre au type latin 
egerunt legati (suivent les noms des /egati) d’un édit de Vespasien (Bruns, 
Fontes juris romani antiqui, p. 242). Le type peuvent voter... , seront 
punis ...? n’est pas de toute piéce ancien francais, puisque |’auxiliaire 
et le verbe modal n’y pourraient précéder l’infinitif, et d’autre part n’est 
pas de style de légiste latin, puisque les lois romaines affectent générale- 
ment la forme & incidente qui précéde, introduite par si quis . . . ou qui- 
cumque ... (et les formulaires mérovingiens et carolingiens publiés par 
M. Pirson conservent encore ce type; p. 23 de la collection publiée chez 
Winter: Si aliquis contra regis volontate egerit. . . . Qui regiam obtemporant 
iussionem, experire malum in posterum a quemlibet non decet; un autre 
début, instructif aussi au point de vue de la persévérance des habitudes 
romaines dans les leges barbarorum, est: Lex Romana constringit, ut, qui 
... habeantur ...). On ne trouvera dans les exemples collectionnés par 
Mile E. Richter, Zur Entwicklung der romanischen Wortstellung aus der 
lateinischen, p. 71, que trés peu d’exemples 4 proprement dire juridiques 
et presque jamais des exemples contenant une injonction: il y a plutét des 

1 Dans Bruns, Fontes juris romani antiqui on trouve des comptes comme (p. 306): 


f(iunt) HS... =sont payés sesterces [suit le chiffre] 
f(iunt)HS... 


summa HS. . .=total: sesterces... 

2 Je crois que J’inversion dans le passage de Giraudoux: Démocrates pour l’univers, ne 
pouvaient les visiter dans leur maison de campagne que les nobles et les bourgeois n’est pas 
“favorisée” par la négation, comme le pense M. Lerch, mais que M. Blinkenberg a raison 
de penser que la phrase imite, d’une facon ironique, le style rigoureux des légistes: ne 
pouvaient les visiter . . . , cette loi sociale établie par les snobs en question, est moulée sur 
un texte dans le genre de ne seront admis... . 
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exemples narratifs (Apulée: erant in quadam civitate rex et regina; est et 
petra ubi Judas Scarioth Christum tradidit), le verbe étre au sens plein 
montrant particuliérement une tendance a précéder le substantif, en vertu 
de la loi statuée par Mile Richter aprés Delbriick, que l’important ou 
Vinattendu doit étre le plus possible reculé du début de la phrase. Mais on 
peut s’imaginer que le type est autem hoc Gallicae consuetudinis (César), 
non enim opus habent ii, qui sani sunt, medicum (Didascalia apostolorum), 
donum fecit Deo et sancto Marciali Ademarus Ardelon de terra sua (docu- 
ments du xI~x11 siécles) faisait une impression plus “‘écrite,”’ plus latine, 
par conséquent plus “légiste.”” Mlle Richter cite notre usage frangais 
seulement 4 partir du xvr* siécle (édit de Nantes de 1598). Je citerai en- 
core des textes du milieu du xvr° siécle: Sibilet, Art poétique, 1, 3: “Lira le 
novice des Muses Francoises Marot, Saingelais ...”’ et Du Bellay, Def- 
fence et Illustration: “Te fourniront de matiere les louanges des dieux et 
des hommes vertueux, le discours fatal des choses mondaines.. .” 

On peut supposer que |’expression judiciaire dérive en dernier lieu de 
l’usage des énumérations avec inversion: seront punis ... peut suivre 
le modéle de ont collaboré . . . , puisque dans les deux cas une énumération 
des personnes en question doit suivre. Quelle que soit l’origine de |’usage, 
c’est un moule bien stéréotypé de syntaxe figée. 

Restent, aprés l’élimination de la syntaxe plutét figée, les cas de syn- 
taxe vivante 1 et Iv. Ici, M. Blinkenberg me semble avoir été bien in- 
spiré de séparer le type arrive le général de venait ensuite le janissaire, ce 
dernier consistant en énumérations ot le verbe est trés peu accentué et 
peut étre remplacé par des adverbes (avant, derriére, puis), cf. l’exemple 
de Gide: Une fréle fillette et sa mére fermaient la marche, toutes deux en 
grand deuil ; les précédait immédiatement un monsieur en redingote. J’ajoute 
ici un exemple tiré de J. Romains, Les hommes de bonne volonté, xv, 93: 


Ils arrivérent 4 Possesse dans un état de grande fatigue. La encore la population 
se dérangea pour leur faire accueil. Il y eut méme quelques cris. Les accueillit 
aussi le bruit du canon de Verdun, dont le grondement trés distinct fermait l’hori- 
zor. du nord 4 I’est. 


Bien entendu, on peut expliquer l’inversion par le poids et la longueur du 
sujet auquel le verbe prélude, mais les accueillit aussi se range aussi parmi 
les énumérations (=vint ensuite). Il y a ici un jeu ironique sur la notion 
accueil : deux “‘accueils” sont préparés aux soldats, ceux de la population, 
et celui, moins agréable, du grondement du canon: c’est une énumération 
ironique. Ces cas pourraient former bloc avec reste(nt) . . . , €numérant le 
dernier terme d’une liste. L’énumération aurait une tendance a réduire le 
corps du verbe au minimum (c’est 4 dire 4 le priver du renfort d’un pro- 
nom personnel), de sorte qu’il devient égal soit 4 un adverbe de temps, 
soit 4 un des innombrables item qui ouvrent les paragraphes d’une charte 
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médiévale. Le schéma latent de l’énumération s’accomode de fioritures 
lexicales, d’innovations—mais il est toujours présent dans le subconscient 
comme dans les injonctions des légistes mentionnées plus haut. Celui qui 
écrit les accueillit aussi... ou peuvent voter . . . obéit au sentiment d’un 
schéma tout fait, la celui de l’€numération, ici celui de |’édit judiciaire. 

Toute différente est la qualité de style qui se dégage du type u, le plus 
intéressant, parce que le plus nuancé. M. Blinkenberg a finement mis au 
sous-titre un présent historique: arrive le général, qui implique déja une 
nuance de style, c’est a dire le transfert d’une action passée 4 un présent 
destiné 4 le rendre véritablement “présent,’”’ vivant—exemple que M. 
Lerch transpose instinctivement au passé: arriva le général, parce que pré- 
cisément arrive est employé métaphoriquement pour arriva. Voici com- 
ment M. Blinkenberg analyse |’effet de style de notre construction: 


... la valeur stylistique particuliére de la construction est incontestable; c’est 
une forme émotive, qui sert 4 marquer l’intérét, la surprise qui s’attache al’arrivée 
de la personne ou du fait en question. Comme I’ordre respectif des deux termes 
ne rend pas compte de cette valeur stylistique, on peut supposer que celle-ci 
est due a l’existence d’autres constructions logiquement équivalentes, auxquelles 
celle-ci s’oppose comme une construction abrégée 4 une construction complete, 
normale; ainsi: “Arrive le général’”’ a pour équivalent normal: Alors arrive le 
général... et “survient une difficulté” équivaut a: J] survient une difficulté: 
et c’est sans doute cette opposition qui crée ou qui du moins précise la valeur 
particuliére de la forme courte, exactement comme par exemple l’absence de 
l’article défini peut avoir un réle stylistique analogue. 


M. Blinkenberg ne recourt donc pas, comme M. Lerch, 4 l’archaisme, 
mais a un jeu d’oppositions existant a l’intérieur du systéme de la langue. 
On peut concilier les deux vues en disant que ce jeu d’oppositions ne 
serait pas possible s’il n’y avait 4 l’état latent dans la langue le tour plus 
archaique: de méme que Pére sujet d’une phrase, au lieu de le pére, est un 
archaisme changeant un appellatif en nom propre, arriva le général est une 
possibilité de la langue, qui recoit une nuance a part, celle de la surprise 
ou émotion (c’est ce que M. Blinkenberg semble avoir voulu indiquer 
par “opposition qui crée ou qui du moins précise . . . ””). Je crois en effet 
que M. Lerch néglige un peu, en faveur de ses préoccupations d’historien, 
la nuance vivante d’un tour de style qu’il noie parmi les autres cas d’in- 
version assez différents. MM. Damourette et Pichon dans leur Essai de 
grammaire 1586* (qui d’ailleurs ne séparent pas non plus les passages ju- 
ridiques et énumératifs du type arrive le général) établissent aussi cette 
différence entre les types alors... et arrive le général, ‘‘qu’ici le phéno- 
méne est jeté assez brutalement dans l’esprit de l’allocutaire sans préalable 
toile de fond,”’ tandis que dans alors arrive le général “le complément placé 


* La Syntaxe du francais moderne de MM. Le Bidois ne semble pas mentionner |’inversion 
absolue. 
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en téte forme une sorte de fond de tableau sur lequel on fait broder le phé- 
noméne en le présentant d’abord dans sa nature propre.” 

Une particularité notée ni par M. Lerch ni par M. Blinkenberg de 
Vemploi du tour arriva le général, c’est qu’au contraire du tour plus 
complet avec alors ..., il ne pourrait jamais se trouver au début d’une 
histoire, d’un chapitre etc.: il nous prépare une surprise, donc il faut 
que les circonstances d’abord, la situation que la surprise viendra boule- 
verser, nous aient été dépeintes. Le premier exemple de M. Blinkenberg, 
tiré des Nouvelles littéraires, est typique: 

En 1888, lui-méme donna un important travail sur les manuscrits de Nanius. 
En 1895 parait sa magistrale édition des Fables de Phédre. Eclate l’affaire. 


Dans le style nominal et impressioniste qu’a analysé en dernier lieu 
M. Lombard, onaurait écrit: Eclat del’affaire ou L’affaire! Entrela suppres- 
sion du verbe qui fait du nom une exclamation, et le tour normal /’affaire 
éclate, se place l’expression éclate l’affaire, qui nous ménage une transition, 
nous donne une surprise un peu préparée: éclate nous annonce quelque 
chose de sensationnel. Je crois évidemment que la surprise est un élément 
plus important que le verbe de mouvement que reléve M. Lerch: d’ail- 
leurs toute surprise est due 4 un mouvement inattendu. La nécessité de 
faire ‘‘éclater” une surprise comporte la nécessité d’un milieu dans lequel 
elle éclate: notre tour partage sa situation 4 |’intérieur d’une ambiance, 
son ambientazione, comme diraient les Italiens, son acclimatation 4 un 
milieu syntaxique, avec l’infinitif historique précédé de de et de et: l’affaire 
d’éclater (cf. mon article dans ZRPh, 1, 533), seulement l’infinitif+de, 
bien que trés souvent ironique ou critique (grenouilles aussitét [!] de sauter 
dans les ondes .. . ), ne nous donne pas I’effet de surprise, mais tache de 
relier ensemble les phrases par un de, en dernier lieu causal. Il n’y a donc 
pas dans de+infinitif le choc brusque de éclate l’affaire** le choc produit 
dans l’esprit de l’individu parlant doit se manifester par l’absence de 
liaison, par une expression allant droit au but, sans ménagements. On 
pourra essayer d’appliquer mon interprétation a tous les exemples fournis 
par MM. Blinkenberg et Lerch—elle me semble valoir pour tous. Cf. le 
passage de Duhamel: 

Ces femmes, 4 mes yeux, n’étaient pas “des femmes comme les autres’’: en elles 
je distinguais déja des condisciples, des concurrentes. Me vint tout de suite a 
lesprit l’idée qu’il faudrait les vaincre deux fois, que les prendre dans ses bras 
ne suffirait pas. 


La liaison temporelle du fait avancé dans la phrase 4 inversion qui pré- 


* On remarquera /’ordre dans lequel les deux constructions apparaissent dans un passage 
de Le frang. mod. v1, 345: “Une brave mére de famille . . . est assise sur le pas de la porte 
avec son moutard sur les genoux. Vient d passer une charrette et le charretier de crier: Hue! 
dia!” 
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céde est ici soulignée par tout de suite, ce qui semble apparenter cet exem- 
ple au type II: venait ensuite le janissaire, plus nettement énumératif. Un 
exemple de M. Blinkenberg: . . . Suivit une Gpre discussion en russe... 
appartient évidemment, malgré le passé simple, 4 ce dernier type. Mais 
on voit par l’exemple tiré plus haut de J. Romains qu’ il y a des cas-limite: 
les accueillit, aussi bien qu’énumération, pourrait 4 la rigueur trouver sa 
place dans les cas de “‘surprise.”” 

L’effet de surprise est provoqué, comme |’a senti M. Blinkenberg, par le 
laconisme relatif, par la suppression (“archaique’’) de l’outil grammatical 
il dans survient une difficulté. Dans le passage classique de La Fontaine 
qu’il faudrait toujours évoquer, le choc est un peu atténué par |’incidente 
précédente (Fables, 1, 13), qui équivaut a un alors, aprés lequel l’inversion 
“relative” est possible: 


Tandis que coups de poings trottoient, 

Et que nos champions songeoient a se défendre, 
Arrive un trotsiéme larron 

Qui saisit Maitre Aliboron. 


On peut s’imaginer d’autre part qu’un alors arrive le général, avec |’inver- 
sion “relative,” causée par l’adverbe en téte de phrase, abrégé en arrive le 
général, avec l’inversion “‘absolue,” produit, par le laconisme ici aussi, un 
choc: d’ailleurs dans ce <as, comme dans éclate l’affaire, un tour complet 
avec pronom: “il arrive le général, *il éclate l’affaire me semble moins 


* Aucune surprise au contraire n’émane de passages juridiques, tels que les cite M. Lerch 
dans son livre Die Verwendung des romanischen Futurums (1919), p. 264: dans un arrét 
du conseil d’état de 1785 aprés Le Roi . . . aordonné et ordonne . . . d’autres articles suivent, 
introduits par Veut également Sa Majesté que . . . ou Entend néanmoins Sa Majesté que... , 
alors que l’ordonnance du moyen 4ge (par exemple Philippe le Bel en 1302) s’exprimait 
ainsi: Premierement le Roy a ordonné et ordonne ..., puis Veult aussi que... , Le Roy ne 
veult pas que . . . (ibid., p. 256); un jurabunt ergo utriusque Baillivie Senescalli de 1254 rendu 
par Si jurront donques tous ceux devans dis, avec l’inversion relative réguliére aprés si. On 
voit bien que l’inversion absolue est une innovation du francais moderne. A la rigueur, on 
pourrait expliquer ces veut également . . . , entend néanmoins qui s’appuient sur ce qui pré- 
céde, par l’inversion aprés e¢ (Lerch, p. 263: arrét de 1784 Le Roi a ordonné et ordonne que 
... les coutils ... paieront...un droit... Et sera le présent arrét lu, publié et affiché 
partout), qui, elle-méme, suit celle, médiévale, nécessaire aprés sé.et qui ressemble 4 |’in- 
version du style commercial allemand (... und hoffe ich hiemit Ihnen Konveniensz zu bie- 
ten). Cf. plus loin dans le texte les décisions des grammairiens sur ]’inversion aprés e¢. Il y a 
donc une inversion absolue-surprise (trés vivante aujourd’hui) et une inversion absolue- 
ralliement (rare aujourd’hui)—le passage de Romains; les accueillent aussi . . .semble tenir 
des deux. Huguet, Etude sur la syntaxe de Rabelais, p. 398 seq., donne des exemples du xv* 
siécle (Commynes) comme Oppina le premier le conte de Sainct Pol et du xvr* (Rabelais) 
Se esveilloit doncques Gargantua environ quatre heures du matin. Une épigramme de Marot 
porte dans une premiere version le titre Le dit Marot d Monsieur Roullet, dans une seconde 
A Roullet. Tl est entendu que le type d’expression arrive le général remonte d’une facon 
continue a des étapes de langue antérieures, mais qu’aujourd’ hui, dans son isolement relatif, 
il fait impression d’une innovation. 
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courant le iJ annonciateur ne se trouve en francais moderne (au con- 
traire du es neutre de l’allemand: es rast der See) qu’avant un sujet plus 
ou moins indéterminé (il survient une idée, au pluriel: il arrive deux 
étrangers etc.): dans ces cas le verbe impersonnel est une sorte de cliché 
vague qui nous fait comprendre que le sujet parlant n’a pas encore mon- 
tré, ou plutét ne veut pas montrer, une conception nette du sujet réel qui 
suit. La langue, si elle est en veine de laconisme, n’a ici 4 sa disposition 
que l’expression tronquée de sa particule temporelle: on sait que depuis 
Voltaire le frangais élégant aime 4 se défaire dans la mesure du possible 
des ligaments, conjonctions ou particules. On comprend pourquoi il n’y 
a pas de *arrive-t-il & cété de arrive le général dans notre type de con- 
struction: le pronom frangais n’a pas assez de force pour préter a un effet 
de surprise: avec arrive . . . notre attention est tendue, quand le général 
arrive en effet, nous pouvons contempler a satiété l’imposant personnage. 
Mais que pourrionsnous voir dans un ténu *i/ inverti, qui ne sert en gé- 
néral que d’indication grammaticale d’une question (vient-il? opposé a il 
vient)? M. Lerch pense que la suppression de |’inversion pronominale 
(alors parut-il, tandis que alors parut Henri se maintient) n’est due ni a 
une faiblesse inhérente du pronom en francais moderne ni a des raisons 
rythmiques, mais tout simplement 4 |’activité volontaire des grammai- 
riens. Quoi qu’il en soit (et je crois que l’antithése: usage de la langue— 
activité de grammairiens ne se pose pas si fortement, puisque les gram- 
mairiens du type de Vaugelas ne font que suivre le penchant de |’“‘usage,” 
dans notre cas d’ailleurs opposé 4 leurs habitudes latinisantes), la fai- 
blesse du pronom est un fait acquis en francais moderne et le pronom 
affaibli ne pouvait pas provoquer d’effets de surprise. 

Suffitl® (et s’entend, n’empéche, n’était etc.) est encore aujourd’hui 


5 J’ai eu tort dans mon article sur l’inversion néogrecque (Bull. linguistique, v1) de sup- 
poser que le verbe ouvrant la phrase principale aprés une incidente ne se trouve pas en 
francais. 

6 On pourrait, au point de vue grammatical, rattacher un sufft/ a la situation ou au dis- 
cours précédent, de sorte que ceux-ci seraient les sujets (=cela suffit), comme j’ai expliqué 
naguére (Romanische Stil- und Litteraturstudien, 1) que signifie? par les annotations que 
fait en marge d’une rapport un commandant militaire. Mais dans ces deux cas le 
laconisme intentionnel, le désir d’exprimer une réaction directe par une facon de parler 
directe, sont les véritables motifs de I’ “ellipse.” Cf. encore le résumé succint et morose de 
rapports que donne un colonel-lieutenant de la grande guerre 4 son général dans Les hommes 
de bonne volonté, xv, p. 127: 

“Tl y a eu un petit coup de main a l’extrémité est du secteur Nespois. Un élément de 
tranchée perdu. Sera repris, paraft-il, ce matin a l’aube.” 

On remarquera que ce sera repris de chancellerie militaire a son sujet dans élément de 
tranchée. A noter le style nominal, laconique et “factual” de Un élément de la tranchée perdu. 
Le style de glose inspire le passage suivant du Journal d’Allemagne de Denis de Rouge- 
mont: “Journaux frangais. ‘Nous opposerons la force du droit au droit de la force!’” Sig- 
nifie: nous opposerons de la rhétorique a des canons.” 

Cf. les bulletins scolaires que cite M. Sandfeld, Syntaxe du francais contemporain, 1, 19, 
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plus énergique, plus laconique qu’ il suffit (cf. l’allemand: stimmt! ’c’est 
juste’ vis-a-vis de es stimmt) ; n’importe, complétement figé, n’a méme 
plus 4 cété de lui dans le langage quotidien un il n’importe et M. Lerch 
n’aurait au fond pas da le citer dans un apercu de la syntaxe vivante (pas 
plus que naguére, jadis ou le populaire faut,’ qu’il se garde naturelle- 





note: Etourdi, mais intelligent. Arrivera—oi le sujet de arrivera est le nom de |’éléve figurant 
en téte du bulletin. Le style du bulletin scolaire est appliqué ironiquement a un poéte par 
un historien de la littérature: A.-M.Schmidt, La poésie scientifique au XVIF* siécle,”’ p. 161: 
“T] [Maurice Scéve] s’est dés l’abord imposé . . . de publier un poéme de trois mille vers. 
Il utilise péle-méle ses fiches. S’essonffie pour remplir son dessein. Tente de rivaliser avec 
Ronsard .. . .”” Scéve devient ainsi, par cette syntaxe métaphorique, un petit écolier . . . 

7 Je me demande si tous les cas de |’omission du pronom personnel énumérés par 
M. Sandfeld, Syntaxe du francais contemporain §§11-12, sont a ranger parmi les archaismes: 
srait p't-&’ temps d’affiiter ses pincettes; saviez pas? (=ne le saviez-vous pas?); savais pas; 
s’esplique alors; jamais cru a tout cela etc. Bien sir, il s’agit d’une briéveté voulue qui dénote 
chez l’esprit parlant des états d’esprits “assez différents, comme émotion, cAlinerie, indo- 
lence, brusquerie”—mais est-ce que partout le pronom est vraiment complétement omis? 
N’y a-t-il pas plutét un certain relachement voulu de l’articulation phonétique, mais avec 
Vintention—peu réalisée—de prononcer p. ex. je ne savais pas etc.? Il est bien vrai que cette 
“phonétique laconique,” suivie avex conséquence, pourrait mener 4 la destruction mentale 
du type grammatical établi (ce qui est arrivé pour le ne dans le francais courant), mais ce 
qu’il faut bien mettre en relief, c’est qu’il n’y a pas retour 4 un archaisme latent, mais nou- 
velle abréviation. On notera que le pronom personnel n’est pas seul a disparaftre: le démon- 
stratif ([cela] s’esplique alors, cf. comment va?, Romanische Stil- und Litteraturstudien, |. 
c.), Pauxiliaire ([ je n'ai] jamais cru 4 tout cela) suit la méme pente. Nos romanciers modernes 
transcrivent avec une oreille plus aigué la phonétique parlée que leurs devanciers (ils 
écriront ’turellement au lieu de naturellement, que le personnage qui parle a voulu dire—et je 
sais bien que l’habitude d’esquisser un mot taboo comme sacré peut conduire a des vari- 
antes de formes, courantes dans la langue: acré cré)—au fond c’est davantage un probléme 
de style concernant nos romanciers, 4 savoir la reproduction des discours avec leur exacti- 
tude phonétique, qu’un probléme de langue dont il s’agit ici, et les grammairiens sont en 
général des psychologues de style moins perspicaces que les romanciers. D’ailleurs, les 
romanciers anglo-saxons vont encore plus loin dans ce naturalisme (bien entendu, des 
phrases courantes comme see you soon, have a cigar?, pétrifiées, ne sont plus intentionnelle- 
ment elliptiques). On trouve tout 4 fait couramment dans des romans américains Be 
pleased to ‘je serais enchanté de faire cela’ au lieu de I’d be . . . (Sinclair Lewis, Dodsworth); 
Oh, yes, I'll probably go over to the U.A.C. But maybe take six weeks ... in Europe. But not 
sell this house. Been mighty happy here au lieu de maybe I'll take six weeks ‘peut-étre que 
je passe six semaines,’ but [I'll] not sell ’mais je ne vendrai pas... ,’ [I have] been... . ‘j'ai 
été trés heureux’; Boy’s probably tied up with a lot of exams and things (=the boy). Les élé- 
ments plus particuligrement morphologiques de la phrase sont passibles de disparaitre dans 
cette langue expéditive (ou sténo-lalie) du business-man. Une gravure amusante dans le 
New Yorker donne une interprétation authentique du ton de la question Had your spinal 
fluid checked lately? (=have you had... ): on y voit un médecin a la tenue raide, presque 
militaire, jeter un regard sévére sur un employé de filling-station, 4 qui il adresse cette 
question, empruntée au langage de ce client. De ce langage télégraphique parlé, qui sup- 
prime les éléments grammaticaux de la phrase (et qui conditionne le langage de la télé- 
graphie), reléve aussi la suppression du verbe auxiliaire 4 l’intérieur de la phrase dans la 
forme progressive to be+gérondif (You going this way?), qui méne A une sorte de phrase 
porte-manteau. Je crois sentir une nuance glosante, commentante dans les phrases sans pro- 
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ment de mentionner). La langue a été guidée ici par l’oreille: elle a utilisé, 
pour ainsi dire d’une fagon onomatopéique, la longueur relative de deux 
tours coexistants, dont l’un était plus ancien, en donnant 4 celui-ci, parce 
qu’un peu désuet et plus court, plus de force impressive: c’est d’ailleurs 
ce qui est aussi arrivé pour me sans “mot explétif ’”’ comme |’a démontré 
naguére M. Lerch lui-méme (je ne puis plus court, plus archaique et plus 
impressif que je ne peux pas). 

On a remarqué que M. Lerch cite des cas de 1 avec et (Mme Bovary: 
Et suivait le récit d’un accident ; autre exemple: . . . le désordre nattra, et se 
produiront soudainement [!] des symptémes de malaise) et mais (Gide: ... 
nous sommes les seuls blancs a bord ; mais voyage avec nous “‘le fils Méléze’’); 
on constate que ces deux conjonctions extériorisent pour ainsi dire les 
deux attitudes dont le tour inverti est susceptible: e¢ indique la liaison 
avec ce qui précéde, mais la surprise due au choc de deux faits apparem- 
ment incompatibles: dans ef se produiront soudainement des symptimes 
de malaise les deux attitudes contraires sont méme conjuguées. On pour- 
rait se demander si le type énumératif (11) n’a pas lui aussi une certaine 
influence sur le type m1, la liaison des événements étant trés proche de 
l’énumération, et si l’inversion aprés et, si ancrée dans la langue (et fut son 
avis d’autant mieux receu blamé par Vaugelas, mais Malherbe: Et tombent 
avec eux, d’une chute commune tous ceux que... ), qui probablement se 
greffe sur l’inversion nécessaire aprés le si (=et consécutif) de l’ancien 
francais (cf. le mussettien “‘Poéte, prends ton luth et me donne un baiser,” 
successeur d’un ancien francais si me donne... ), n’a pas aussi quelque 
chose 4 voir dans la question qui nous occupe: un arrive le général pour- 
rait aussi s’étre moulé sur un et arrive le général (les cas invertis avec mais 
auraient alors suivi, tout en conservant 4 l’inversion son effet de sur- 
prise). 

Naturellement, l’omission de |’ iJ annonciateur du sujet est dans la 
ligne de la tendance du frangais 4 la suppression de composés a distance 
et 4 l’“univocité”: la chute du me dans la négation 4 deux membres en 





nom, comme si l’individu parlant se soumettait 4 la situation qu’il trouve: par exemple 
looks as if... ; James Hilton, Goodbye, Mr. Chips, p. 62: [la ‘situation,’ dont jase toute 
l’école, est: Mr. Chips, talking to a striker] Might have been quite friendly, the way they were 
talking together. D’abord, avec might sans pronom, une glose, puis le locuteur ajoute la locu- 
tion adverbiale the way .. . —il aurait bien pu supprimer le verbe et s’exprimer par une 
phrase nominale, glosante et exclamative: quite friendly, the way they were talking together! 
Manger ses mots est en général une manifestation de soumission: le serviteur oriental cache 
ses mains dans son manche en parlant au maitre, la servilité occidentale se contente de faire 
rentrer dans |’obscurité les mots superflus, les “‘mains” du corps de la phrase. Cf. encore la 
nuance de modestie impliquée par l’omission du pronom de la premiére personne dans ce 
qu’on appelle en allemand Je “Untertanigkeitsstil”: par exemple, dans le langage militaire 
melde gehorsamt pour ich . . . et dans le langage du commerce, si économe de mots (comme 
d’ailleurs en anglais). 
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francais populaire en est un autre exemple. Par 1a la langue moderne 
revient, quelquefois par d’autres voies que |’ancienne (en ancien francais 
ne suffit comme négation, en francais moderne pas), & une étape an- 
térieure. Mais le probléme qui nous occupe n’a probablement rien a faire 
avec “l’influence de l’ancienne langue sur la langue moderne,” telle que 
M. Foulet, Romania, x11, p. 147 la découvre dans lesinversions “relatives” 
(aprés l’adverbe) que s’offrent des devoirs d’écoliers en quéte d’une élé- 
gance de la langue factice. 

Les inversions dans les incidentes me semblent différentes de celles 
des principales: les cas cités par M. Lerch sont des élargissements, dus 
en effet 4 l’école symboliste, de cas ‘normaux’: le fils que le pére aime—le 
fils qu’aime le pére. Comme il y a dans une incidente toujours une intro- 
duction par une conjonction ou un relatif, il n’y a pas en somme ici de cas 
d’inversion “absolue.”’ 

Comme |’ont montré M. Harri Meier pour l’espagnol et moi-méme pour 
le roumain et le grec (dans le Bulletin de linguistique de Bucareste, v1 et 
vit), ces langues qui ne connaissent pas la nécessité d’exprimer le pronom, 
expriment, par l’ordre des mots, la différence entre Geschehen, un devenir 
ou événement, sans que la personne de |’auteur d‘une action ne soit mise 
en relief, et Personenhandlung, une action émanant d’une personne: 
salié’ Preciosa ‘Preciosa sortit’ donne le devenir (en un acte), Preciosa/ 
salié donnerait l’action (en deux actes). De méme en roumain vine’ tata 
‘vient le pére’—tata / vine ‘le pére vient.’ C’est la méme différence qui 
régit l’opposition arrive’ le général et le général / arrive. Seulement les 
langues romanes qui ne connaissent pas la régle francaise du pronom per- 
sonnel accompagnant le verbe, ne peuvent probablement pas exprimer 
par salié Preciosa, vine tata la nuance de soudaineté et de surprise que 
comporte la suppression du pronom en frangais: la servitude grammati- 
cale que s’impose le francais est compensée par la nuance de style que 
donne un affranchissement—exceptionnel—de la régle. 

L’allemand qui connaft la suppression facultative du pronom a grosso 
modo la méme distinction. M. Lerch écrit: ‘en allemand aussi comme en 
francais le type Kam einmal ein Béduerlein [’vint une fois un paysannet’} 
appartient a la langue écrite; dans la langue parlée on préfére es kam ein- 
mal ein Béuerlein [’il vint une fois . . . ’].”” A peu prés le contraire me sem- 
ble vrai. En langue parlée on peut tout 4 fait bien dire en allemand: 
Kommit (plotzlich) ein Bauer daher! pour indiquer la soudaineté de |’appa- 
rition,® et les chansons et récits populaires gardent cette fratcheur ‘parlée’ 


§ En parcourant les exemples de Tobler, Sandfeld, etc., on se rend compte en effet qu’il 
ne suffit pas, pour l’apparition du tour il arrive deux étrangers que le verbe soit intransitif 
et que le sujet soit le but de l’action (Lerch, Historische Syntax, 1. c., p. 444): il faut en 
plus l’absence d’une détermination trop rigoureuse. I] semble que dans *i/ arrive le général 
ou *él éclate l’affaire Virrationalité d’une activité pure, sans agent mis en relief, jure avec 
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quand ils emploient Kam einmal . . . ou, dans le Heidenréslein de Goethe, 
Sah ein Knab ein Roslein steh’n. C’est de ces chansons populaires qui 
chantent dans la mémoire de tout Allemand, que M. Lerch, chose cu- 
rieuse, semble tirer sa conception “‘littéraire”’,ou livresque, du phénoméne. 
Les constructions avec es ne sont pas du tout “‘parlées,” mais plus ration- 
nelles, plus écrites, moins directes. J’ai analysé dans mes Stilstudien, 1, 
p. 191 la valeur de style de cet allemand es, qui est de plus en plus aban- 
donné par les écrivains modernes depuis que Goethe en a biffé un dans son 
Heidenrislein. Le Deutsches Wérterbuch le nomme un ‘messager annon- 
ciateur’ (Vorbote) du sujet—et je continuais l’image en écrivant: ‘“‘quand 
notre Ame est vitalement émue, nous n’envoyons pas de messager, nous 
venons nous-mémes”’ (cf. es ist alles gerettet moins direct, moins sous 
l’emprise de l’événement que alles (ist) gerettet ‘tout est sauvé’). Que M. 
Lerch parcoure le roman berlinois de Déblin, Alexander platz—il trouvera 
a chaque page des phrases parlées de gens du peuple: (p. 125) Tu# [au lieu 
de es tut] ihm doch keiner was; (p. 124) Ist gar nicht su glauben; .. . es 
klingelt nebenan, ist keiner da; . . . die hat mich fiir einen andern gehalten, 
fiirn Bettler, kommen viele (=es kommen viele). Un éditeur (cf. Frank- 
furter Zeitung du 31 mai 1928) veut préparer un auteur 4 une décision 
négative au sujet d’un livre que celui-ci lui avait proposé d’éditer: il 
écrira: ‘Aujourd’hui je vous notifie ma décision (Bescheid) au sujet de 
votre livre vraiment merveilleux. Pour anticiper, es ist der Bescheid, den 
ich Ihnen zu geben habe, ein negativer’ (=la décision que je dois vous noti- 
fier est négative)—le es, bien livresque 4 mon goit, accorde un sursis au 
correspondant en renvoyant la surprise désagréable 4 un peu plus tard: es 
est une sorte de tampon, destiné 4 atténuer le choc trop direct que serait 
un der Bescheid . . . ist ein negativer ou un encore plus abrupt negativ ist 
der Bescheid avec inversion. 





la précision que confére l’article au substantif mis au singulier. De plus, MM. Foulet et 
Yvon ont montré (cf. Romania, xtrx, 117 et tu, 145) que tout substantif ou pronom 
placé aprés le verbe impersonnel est senti en francais moderne comme régime ou attributif 
(cf. encore l'heure au’il est, avec que accusatif). M. Yvon attribue ce sentiment (dans i/ 
arrive des accidents, des accidents senticomme accusatif) a l’influence de il y a suivi 4|’origine 
par des régimes. M. Pichon dans Le francais moderne, v, p. 24, a expliqué que dans le dia- 
logue entendu par lui: Mme A.: 41 vient des éléves, tantét .. . —M. P.: Oui, il les vient,—les 
éléves constituent “la chose dont on parle.” Par conséquent dans un *il arrive le général, *il 
éclate Vaffaire, la reduction du personnage central, qu’on veut mettre en vedette par |’in- 
version, au réle de chose serait évidente. Ensuite, comme les deux membres de la phrase 
sont 4 peu prés égaux en poids, la réduction 4 une chose submergerait le général, l’affaire. 
Mais on pourrait dire ce n’est pas X, Y, Z qui arrivent, il arrive le général, parce que, par la 
distinction, le général gagne du poids, et l’idée de l’accusatif est immédiatement écartée. 
De méme, dans |’exemple de Balzac cité par Damourette-Pichon, §1488: gu’arrivera-t-il de 
tout ceci? ... il vous arrivera Mile Flore Brazier dans quatre heures d’ici, douce comme une 
peau de péche, \e nom apparait étoffé de plusieurs déterminations. Méme observation pour 
il flottait sur Paris le péle et frais azur des jours attiédis de Vhiver (Bourget, exemple cité 
par Lerch). 
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H. Paul dans sa Deutsche Grammatik, 111, 62 nous informe sur l’his- 
torique de la construction 4 inversion absolue: elle apparaft en ancien 
haut allemand et puis de nouveau, aprés la periode moyenne haute alle- 
mande qui a introduit le es, 4 la fin de cette derniere période et au com- 
mencement de l’époque allemande moderne (Friihhochdeutsch), sans que 
—et ceci me semble important a souligner en vue des paralléles francais— 
on puisse établir d’une fagon péremptoire une connexion historique entre 
les phénoménes. Ensuite H. Paul statue que cette inversion se trouve tou- 
jours quand il y a rapport avec quelque chose de précédent, dans des cas 
ou on pourrait substituer un da (cf. ce que nous disions plus haut sur 
[alors] arrive le général), par exemple (Steinhéwel) Da sprach Agathopus 
. + Antwurt er; dans des indications scéniques (Ayrer: Kompt Julius 
Cesar—je suppose, ici aussi, l’influence des intrat, exit latins). Comme la 
bible luthérienne, le Sturm und Drang et le lyrisme romantique ont beau- 
coup employé ces constructions populaires (!), les écrivains modernes 
continuent 4 en user précisément pour reproduire le style de la bible ou du 
Sturm und Drang (cf. Hebel: Kommt auf einmal der Schneider herein). 
Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, 11, p. 461 insiste de méme sur l’intention de 
provoquer une impression de style populaire, de style de chanson popu- 
laire, chez l’école du Sturm und Drang: son explication est celle que je 
propose plus haut pour suffit=cela suffit, allemand stimmt=es stimmt: on 
s’épargne d’exprimer un sujet pronominal dans une espression asyn- 
détique, quand il apparait clairement par le texte (par exemple Hars- 
dérfer: [chacun devrait mettre les rimes par écrit] Wdre ein feines spiel 
fiir gelehrte studenten ‘[ce] serait un jeu fin . . . ’),® mais je ne vois pas com- 
ment des cas comme Kommt auf einmal der Schneider herein!" et arrive le 
général s’expliqueraient ainsi, ot aucun démonstratif, se rapportant a 
quelque chose qui aurait été mentionné auparavant, ne pourrait étre 
suppléé. Quoi qu’il en soit, il y a, malgré la nuance de surprise commune, 
une profonde différence de style entre les phénoménes francais et alle- 
mands: |’inversion absolue en allemand a une couleur de style populaire, 


* Un passage de Jauregui critiquant Géngora: [“J’ai relevé le nombre des personnages 
qui rendent le titre de la poésie gongorine Soledades illusoire,” et il continue:] Alii sale un 
mancebo, la principal figura que nos presenta, y no le da él nombre. Este fué al mar y vino del 
mar, sin que sepdis como ni para qué... est rendu par M. Vossler, Poesie der Einsamkeit 
in Spanien, u, p. 149: Kommt da ein Jiingling ans Land, die Hauptfigur .. . Par la méta- 
thése alli sale>kommt da, M. Vossler a su introduire une nuance trés heureuse, celle du 
manque de logique, du caprice, qui est censé, dans l’opinion de Jéuregui, accompagner I’ap- 
parition hors de propos du protagoniste. L’idée de la soudaineté évolue facilement en celle 
de l’irraisonnable ou de l’irrégulier. 

10 Dans le cas od dans le vers Sah ein Knab ein Réslein steh’n un es se serait fusionné avec 
sah (forme abrégée ’s), il y aurait pourtant l’abréviation populaire dont nous parlons, et le 
sentiment de la communauté parlante concoit le vers comme débutant avec un verbe nu. 
Je suppose que les poétes allemands qui imitent les vers trochéiques de l’espagnol, ont dd 
particuliérement chérir ce tour débutant par un ton fort. 
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en francais le tour, comme M. J. E. Gillet a l’amabilité de m’écrire (on 
remarquera que presque tous les critiques francais se servent du mot 
brutal): 

...ne me fait pas l’impression d’étre une construction populaire. Le tour de 
phrase populaire serait plutét: V’ld que vient ... ou V’ld qu’arrive. . . . Le verbe 
rejeté sans plus au début de la phrase est un peu brutal, brusque et maniéré 4 
la fois, et le peuple, moins tranchant que l’intellectuel, préfére, me semble-t-il, 
une tournure plus indulgente. En anglais, ou au moins, en Amérique, une inver- 
sion de ce genre aurait un ton burlesque: “Came the dawn . . .” suggére le mélo. 


Cette différence de ton s’explique tout simplement par un fait d’ordre 
littéraire allemand, qui a une influence capitale sur la langue: c’est que 
la langue littéraire allemande, avec Luther, la chanson populaire, le 
Sturm und Drang, etc., a beaucoup plus puisé aux sources populaires que 
la langue littéraire de la France, imbue de la tradition de la Renaissance 
et du classicisme. Le ton “mélo” de came the dawn en anglais provient de 
la dégradation subie par certains clichés de poésie romantique bon 
marché, employés par des romans ou des parties narratives de films 
muets.” Dans cette langue l’inversion absolue n’est possible qu’en poésie 
(Poutsma, Grammar of Modern English, 1, 264), cf. un passage comme 
celui-ci de Tennyson: 


Fell like a cannonshot, 
Burst like a thunderbolt, 
Crash’d like a hurricane 
Brave Inniskillens and Greys. 


La ligne de démarcation entre la poésie et la prose a été, pour une fois, 
tracée plus énergiquement encore en anglais qu’en frangais. La limitation 
du matériel verbal que nous avons constatée dans ce travail est une 
tendance élémentaire de tout langage humain, qui peut se reproduire en 
tout temps et en tout lieu. 
LEO SPITZER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


1 La construction populaire avec v’ld que signalée par M. Gillet explicite l’elément de 
surprise, comme d’ailleurs celle de la langue littéraire avec voild que. 

12 J’ai lu Come reports from Moscow . . . comme manchette dans le journal de Baltimore 
The Sun, De méme dans un editorial de ce journal: 

As a punishment [d’une brimade des éléves d’un collége de Baltimore en 1900], the con- 
temporary School Board voted to refuse them their diplomas. Comes now the centenary com- 
mittee and petitions the present School Board to reverse the ruling.” 

Une fois j’ai trouvé une modification de la forme stéréotypée, mentionnée dans le texte, 
dans un article sur la technique moderne: Came the dawn of civilization [et tel engin se dé- 
veloppa dans un sens nouveau]. 
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LXIV 
DIALEKTGEOGRAPHIE UND TEXTKRITIK 


N seiner Auswahl aus den hochdeutschen Dichtern des dreisehnten J ahr- 
hunderts (Berlin, 1820) hat Lachmann die methodische Textkritik 

deutscher Werke des Mittelalters begriindet. Er forderte, von Benecke 
angeregt und durch textkritische Arbeit an klassischen Autoren ge- 
schult, da man zuerst auf Grund des gesamten erhaltenen Materials die 
echteste Uberlieferung bestimme (recensio) und darauf dann eine sys- 
tematische, nach dem Wert der einzelnen Handschriften abwigende 
Konjekturalkritik aufbaue (emendatio). Die sprachliche Form aber suchte 
er durch eingehende Reimstudien zu regeln,—doch war es bedenklich, 
da er sich dabei fast ausschlieSlich auf oberdeutsche, speziell aleman- 
nische Handschriften berief und auf eine méglichst altertiimliche Recht- 
schreibung ausging. 

So kam es zu jenem am Alemannischen orientierten, “unwandelbaren”’ 
Mittelhochdeutsch, das von Lachmann,! Grimm? und Miillenhoff* als die 
Hofsprache der Hohenstaufen und die Literatursprache der mhd. Klassik 
verehrt und als “strenges,” ‘“‘normalisiertes” oder, wie Sievers leicht iro- 
nisch sagte, “nobles” Mittelhochdeutsch uns aus den grofien Textausgaben 
Lachmanns, Haupts und ihrer Schiiler vertraut geworden ist. Bei den 
spirlichen Fragmenten der al/thochdeutschen Zeit dagegen war man mit 
wenigen Ausnahmen (wie etwa E. G. Graffs normalisierender Otfrid- 
Ausgabe‘) weiter bemiiht, der Uberlieferung méglichst genau zu folgen. 


1K. Lachmann, Auswahl aus den Hochdeutschen Dichtern des dreizehnien Jahrhunderts 
(Berlin, 1820), S. vm: “Denn wir sind doch eins, dass die Dichter des dreizehnten Jahr- 
hunderts, bis auf wenig mundartliche Einzelheiten, ein bestimmtes unwandelbares Hoch- 
deutsch redeten, waihrend ungebildete Schreiber sich andere Formen der gemeinen 
Sprache, teils altere, teils verderbte, erlaubten.” Vgl. auch schon J. C. Adelung, Uber den 
deutschen Stil (Berlin, 1787), 1 48 f.: “. . . nach der Mitte des 12. Jahrhunderts wurde die 
schwabische Mundart der oberen Klassen unter dem Namen des Hochdeutschen die 
allgemeine Schriftsprache fiir ganz Deutschland.” 

2 J. Grimm, Vorrede zur Deutschen Grammatik, 1. Teil, 2. Ausg. (Géttingen, 1822), S. 
xu f.: “Im zwélften, dreizehnten Jahrhundert waltet am Rhein und an der Donau, von 
Tirol bis nach Hessen schon eine allgemeine Sprache, deren sich alle Dichter bedienen; in 
ihr sind die alteren Mundarten verschwommen und aufgelést, nur noch einzelnen Wértern 
oder Formen klebt Landschaftliches an.” 

* K. Miillenhoff, Vorrede zur zweiten Ausgabe der Denkmdler (Berlin, 1871), S. xxvmn f.: 
“Dass dann fiir die Bliitezeit des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts die Sprache des kaiserlichen 
Hofes und seiner niaheren Umgebung massgebend und bestimmend war, versteht sich von 
selbst.” 

* Kénigsberg, 1831. Graff war 1824-25 daselbst mit Lachmann zusammengewesen, s. 
J. Kelle, Otfrids Evangelienbuch (Regensburg, 1856), S. 129 ff. Man vergleiche damit das 
sog. “Strengalthochdeutsch” (Ostfrinkisch) unserer Grammatiken, W. Braune, Adhd. 
Grammatik® (Halle, 1936), S. 6 f. W. Henzen, Schrifisprache und Mundarten (Ziirich und 
Leipzig, 1938), S. 48. 
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Indes blieb das Dogma von der mhd. “Schriftsprache” nicht lange 
ohne Widerspruch. 1861, zehn Jahre nach Lachmanns Tod, wandte sich 
F. Pfeiffer dagegen, der ja zum ersten Mal die sprachlich weniger ausge- 
glichenen Prosatexte eingehend untersuchte.® H. Paul lehnte 1873 die 
Lachmannschen Thesen aus grundsatzlichen Erwaigungen ab,® und erst 
in den folgenden Jahren wurde dann durch Heinzel, Behaghel, Brand- 
stetter, Kraus, Zwierzina, Gétze und andere eine mehr der lebendigen 
Wirklichkeit abgelauschte, vermittelnde Stellungnahme angebahnt.’ 
Dazu kamen von Jahr zu Jahr neue Handschriftenfunde in immer wieder 
verschiedenem sprachlichem Gewande,—vor allem aber ergab gerade im 
letzten Viertel des 19. Jahrhunderts die lautgeographische Erforschung 
der lebenden Mundarten ein so iiberraschendes und verwirrendes Bild, 
dass auch die Probleme der mittelalterlichen ‘‘Schriftsprache” und Mund- 
arten davon nicht unberiihrt bleiben konnten. 

All das auf erte sich zunichst, gegeniiber den Tagen jugendfroher 
Selbstherrlichkeit, in einer gewissen Zuriickhaltung und Resignation auf 
dem Gebiete der Textkritik® und gipfelte in jenen Forderungen diploma- 
tisch getreuer Wiedergabe der Handschriften, wie sie etwa C. Selmer un- 
langst fiir die Prosa zusammengefasst hat,® oder gar in dem Ideal photo- 
technischer Reproduktion. Der Wert solcher Ausgaben als Rohstoff fiir 


5 Uber Wesen und Bildung der hifischen Sprache in mhd. Zeit (Wien, 1861). 

* Gab es eine mhd. Schriftsprache? (Halle, 1873). Ahnlich auch noch W. Braune in seinem 
Aufsatz “Zur Kenntnis des Frankischen,” PBB, 1 (1874), bes. S. 37. 40. 42. 

7R. Heinzel, Geschichte der niederfrinkischen Geschaftssprache (Paderborn, 1874). O. Be- 
haghel, Zur Frage nach einer mhd. Schrifisprache (Basel, 1886) und Schriftsprache und 
Mundart (Giessen, 1896). R. Brandstetter, Prolegomena zu einer urkundlichen Geschichte 
der Luzerner Mundart (Einsiedeln, 1890) und Die Reception der neuhochdeutschen Schrift- 
sprache in Stadt und Land Luzern (Einsiedeln, 1891). K. von Kraus, Heinrich von Veldeke 
und die mhd. Dichtersprache (Halle, 1899). S. Singer, Die mhd. Schriftsprache (Ziirich, 1900). 
K. Zwierzina, “Beobachtungen zum Reimgebrauch Hartmanns und Wolframs,” in: Ab- 
handlungen z. germ. Philologie (Halle, 1898), 437 ff. Derselbe, ““Mhd. Studien,” ZfdA, xiv 
(1900), 1 ff. 249 ff. 345 ff. und xiv (1901), 19 ff. 253 ff. 317 ff. A. Lasch, “Vom Werden und 
Wesen des Mnd.,” Nd. Jb., tr (1925). 55 ff. A. Gétze, “Die mhd. Schriftsprache,”’ 
ZfDeutschkde, x11 (1929), 13-31. Vgl. auch die Literatur bei O. Behaghel, Gesch. d. dt. 
Sprache’ (Berlin-Leipzig, 1928), S. 196 ff. H. Naumann, “Literatursprache,” Reallexikon d. 
dt. Literaturgeschichte, 1 (1926-28), 264 ff. Streitberg-Michels-Jellinek, Die Erforschung d. 
dg. Sprachen, 11, 2: Germanisch (Berlin—Leipzig, 1936), S. 186-220.—F. Wilhelm, dem wir 
die grundlegenden Arbeiten zur Herausgabe der altdeutschen Originalurkunden verdanken, 
wendet sich scharf gegen Lachmann und empfiehlt nicht-normalisierte Texte, wohl im 
Hinblick auf das von ihm in erster Linie bearbeitete Prosamaterial. 

8 So schrieb J. Meier im Vorwort zu seiner Ausgabe von Bruder Hermanns Leben der 
Grifin Jolande von Vianden (Breslau, 1888): ““Somit habe ich . . . einen dusserst konserva- 
tiven Standpunkt gegeniiber der Uberlieferung eingenommen und selbst gewisse Uneben- 
heiten und Rauheiten des Textes nicht gescheut ....”’ Vgl. auch R. Bethge, Ergebnisse 
und Fortschritte d. germ. Wissenschaft (Leipzig, 1902), S. 244, und AfdA., xvi (1929), 33 ff. 

® “Standardized or non-standardized Old German Prose Texts,”’ G R, x (1935), 126-129. 
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den Paliographen, Sprachforscher und Literarhistoriker liegt auf der 
Hand. Aber die “normalisierten” Ausgaben des 19. Jahrhunderts be- 
stehen daneben zu Recht. Ihren bleibenden pidagogischen Sinn hat A. 
Senn in seinem mhd. Ubungsbuch erst jiingst wieder betont.° Und ein 
Werk wie das Gudrunepos hatte wohl kaum die rasche begeisterte Ur- 
stand und die literarische Einschitzung erlebt, wenn es immer nur in der 
spiten, verwilderten Abschrift jenes “raffinierten Faulenzers,” des Tiro- 
ler Zéllners, aus den Jahren 1504-16 abgedruckt worden wire!" 

Und doch ist iiber diesen beiden extremen Wegen der Textedition nie 
ganz die natiirliche Forderung verstummt nach dem kritischen Text, der 
dem Original einer Dichtung am nachsten zu kommen trachtet.” Neue 
Wege dazu erhoffen sich viele von der Dialektgeographie, seitdem sich 
diese iiber raumliche Lautstatistik hinaus zu historischer und soziolo- 
gischer Sprachgeographie vertieft hat. 

Eines der iiberraschendsten Ergebnisse der Dialektgeographie war die 
Einsicht, dass die gegenwartige Form und Lagerung der deutschen Mund- 
arten im einzelnen nicht auf die Vélkerwanderungszeit, auch nicht auf 
ahd. und mhd. Verhiltnisse zuriickgehe, sondern auf die Territorien- 
bildung und Stadtepolitik des ausgehenden Mittelalters und der begin- 
nenden Neuzeit. Dann waren also gerade mach der Entstehung, bezw. 
Niederschrift der meisten alt- und mittelhochdeutschen Werke noch die 
einschneidendsten sprachlichen Verinderungen und Umlagerungen der 
deutschen Mundarten erfolgt.4 

Fiir die Textkritik bedeutet dies, dass es gewagt ist, ein mittelalter- 
liches Denkmal auf Grund der heutigen Sprachverhiltnisse riumlich fest- 


10 Introduction to Middle High German; a Reader and a Grammar (New York, 1937), S. 10. 

“Hans Ried ..., dessen anderweitig festgestellte Lissigkeiten im Wortaustausch, in 
Zufiigung und Fortlassung von Form- und Flickwértern uns von vornherein Vorsicht und 
Achtsamkeit zur Pflicht machen und uns durchaus das Recht geben, da einzugreifen, wo 
es die Kunst des Dichters zu schiitzen und damit seine Stellung in der Literaturgeschichte 
zu festigen gilt.” E. Schréder, Gott. Gelehrte Nackr., 1931, S. 239. Ahnlich A. Leitzmann in 
seinen grundsitzlichen Bemerkungen zur Ausgabe von Hartmanns Erek: “Die Sprach- 
formen so zu normalisieren, wie es . . . fiir einen Hartmannschen Text unerliisslich gewor- 
den ist.” PBB, trx (1935), 164 f. Oder man vergleiche Th. Frings’ Urteil iiber den Zustand 
der hs. Uberlieferung von Morant und Galie, Teuthonista, m1 (1926/27), 97: “So, wie die 
Uberlieferung jetzt vorliegt, wird sie auch den besten Kenner der mhd. Dialekte kaum zur 
Lektiire verlocken.” 

1 Vgl. A. Bach, in seiner Ausgabe des Rheinischen Marienlobs, Bibliothek des Lit. Ver- 
eins, No. 281 (Stuttgart, 1934), S. 171f. F. Maurer, Die Erlésung (ed.), Deutsche Literatur, 
Geistl. Dichtung d. Mittelalters, v1 (Leipzig, 1934), S. 20 ff., und AfdA, 1 (1931), 50 ff., 
und meine Besprechung von H. Steingers Orendelausgabe (Halle, 1935), in JEGP, xxxv1 
(1937), 565-569. 

38 Vgl. L. Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933), S. 480: “The present area of a form 
may even fail to include the point at which this form originated.” 
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zulegen oder sprachlich zu gestalten.“* Ja, man kénnte es sogar iiberspitzt 
so ausdriicken, dass dort, wo sich heute genau dieselben sprachlichen 
Ziige alle beisammen finden, das betreffende mittelalterliche Werk héchst- 
wahrscheinlich nicht zu lokalisieren ist. Ein Beispiel: Wiissten wir nicht 
zufallig so genau, wo Otfrid zu Hause gewesen, und versuchten wir, seine 
Heimat zu bestimmen durch Vergleich seiner Sprachformen mit denen 
von heute, so rieten wir im besten Falle auf eine Gegend westlich oder 
dstlich von Weissenburg, oder wir wiirden vielleicht gewisse heute in 
Weissenburg nicht mehr iibliche Laute einem andersbiirtigen Schreiber 
zur Last legen. Denn anlautendes p-, das in Otfrids Evangelienbuch 
(V P) stets unverschoben erscheint: pad, palinza, pina, pluag, pusza, 
pligu etc., findet sich heute nur noch ausserhalb von Weissenburg als 
p-; in Weissenburg selber heifSt es jetzt auch im Anlaut durchweg /-. 
Erst die historisch gerichtete Dialektgeographie riumt diese Unstimmig- 
keit aus dem Wege: ein Blick auf die gegenwirtige Sprachenkarte zeigt 
bei Weissenburg heute eine auffallende Ausbuchtung der pf-Formen ins 
nérdliche p-Gebiet, eine Andeutung, daf die pf-Formen hier nachtriiglich 
noch gegen Norden vorgestossen sind. Es lasst sich sogar wahrscheinlich 
machen, daf nicht nur Weissenburg, sondern das ganze Gebiet siidlich 
bis zur Selz einst p-Formen (im Anlaut) aufwies; dafiir spricht die p- 
Insel bei Niederlauterbach im jetzigen pf-Gebiet und auch ein gréfSeres 
Gebiet dstlich von Weissenburg, das noch heute die Otfrid entsprechende 
Behandlung von germ. p als p im Anlaut (pund) and als pf in der Gemina- 
tion (apfel) aufweist.” (Siehe Karte 1.) 

Die heutige Form und Lagerung der deutschen Mundarten ist im ein- 
zelnen meist jung. Darum decken sie sich nicht mit den alten Stammes- 
landern, zerfallen auch nicht in ein paar grosse, einheitliche Dialektge- 


4 So schon F. Wrede, AfdA, xv1 (1890), 290: “Eine literarhistorische Anwendung un- 
serer lebenden Mundarten kann daher auf ein gesichertes Ergebnis allein rechnen, wenn der 
Zusammenhang der Sprache des alten Denkmals mit einem heutigen Idiom durch alle da- 
zwischenliegenden Perioden historisch erwiesen ist, wenn ein einheitlicher Aufbau von 
Jahrhundert zu Jahrhundert bis auf heute sich historisch hat ausfiihren lassen, sei es durch 
Urkunden, sei es durch andere heimatlich sichergestellte Sprachreste.”” Vgl. auch Th. 
Frings, ZfdM undarten, xv1 (1921), 2-12, und L. Berthold, Teuthonista, m (1925-26), 180 ff. 
(= Alter Text und moderne Mundart (Bonn, 1927)). 

u J. Kelle, Die Formen- und Lautlehre der Sprache Otfrids (Regensburg, 1869), S. 476. 

8 Vgl. F. Wrede, ZfdA, xxxv1 (1892), 136 ff., xxxvir (1893), 295 ff., Herrigs Archiv, 
cxr (1903), 38-41. K. Bohnenberger, Zfhochdt. Mundarten, rv (1903), 129 ff., besonders 139; 
vt (1905), 152 ff. P. Lessiak, AfdA, xxxiv (1910), 205 ff. Fiir das Vordringen des ver- 
schobenen pf- gegen nérdliches p- hat E. Roedder jiingst weitere Belege erbracht, die uns 
gleichsam zu Augenzeugen dieser Entwicklung machen, Volkssprache und Wortschatz des 
bad. Frankenlandes (New York, 1936), S. 23: “Und auch in Grosseicholzheim sprachen 
wenigstens vor kurzer Zeit die alteren Leute anlautendes p- fiir pf-.” 
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biete.’” Solange die Textkritik im Banne der Stammestheorie stand, war 
es oft recht misslich, etwa in einem altsichsischen Denkmal Lautformen 
zu finden, die man eigentlich dem Bairischen oder Frankischen vorbehal- 
ten hatte. Zwar standen die dreiwohlbekannten Auswege bereit: entweder 
siedelte man den Dichter hart auf der Grenze zweier Stammesgebiete an,"* 
oder man schickte ihn zu seiner “‘Ausbildung” (und zur Begriindung sei- 
ner unerklarten ‘“Doppelsprachigkeit!”) auf Wanderschaft in andere 
Stammesgebiete’® oder man liess sein Werk durch die Hinde anders- 
stimmiger Schreiber gehen.”® Alles durchaus mégliche, triftige Argu- 
mente,—aber die grosse Zahl solcher ‘“‘Grenzsprachler”’ in der mittelalter- 
lichen Literaturgeschichte macht doch stutzig, das rasche Aneignen 
neuer Mundarten durch wandernde Dichter hat seine Bedenken, und mit 
dem Umsetzen in andere Mundarten durch Schreiberhinde sind wir 
vielleicht doch zu leichtfertig umgesprungen. 

Nun hat uns aber das wirre Netz dialektgeographischer Grenzen zum 
Bewusstsein gebracht, dass es eben nur kleine und kleinste Sprachland- 
schaften gibt und dass letzten Endes jede Sprache eine ‘“‘Grenzsprache”’ 
ist,—ferner, dass nur eine bestimmte Kombination sprachlicher Er- 
scheinungen eine Mundart charakterisiert, wahrend die einzelne sprach- 
liche Form in verschiedener Kombination mit anderen sprachlichen For- 
men sich auch anderwarts wiederfinden kann.” 

Bekanntlich weisen die Handschriften des Héliand, C V P, mit Aus- 
nahme von M, vorwiegend wo und ie auf statt der langen 6 und é, die man 
herkémmlich als “normal altsichsisch” bezeichnet. Solange man nun das 
gesamte Niederdeutsch als eine nach aufen abgeschlossene, in sich ein- 
heitliche Stammesmundart betrachtete, konnte man nicht anders als 


17 Die auf der Stammestheorie begriindete Anschauung von der Verbreitung der Mund- 
arten spricht noch aus J. Meiers textkritischen Erwigungen, in seiner Ausgabe der Jo- 
lande (Breslau, 1888): “Das von Braune mittelfrinkisch genannte Gebiet teilt sich scharf 
(sic!) in zwei verschiedene Gruppen, die ich nach Weinholds Vorgang als ripuarisch und 
moselfrinkisch bezeichne. In dem einen Gebiet haben sich ripuarische Franken, in Mosel- 
franken chattische Stimme angesiedelt” (S. vz). 

18 So wurde, um nur ein Beispiel zu nennen, die Leidener Williramhs. von H. Entholt 
(Strassburger Diss., 1897) an die nérdliche, von v. Helten (PBB, xxm [1897], 437-519) an 
die siidliche Grenze des Mittelfrankischen geriickt, R. Bethge, Ergebnisse u. Forschungen d. 
germ. Wiss. (Leipzig, 1902), S. 40. 

19 R. Léwe sucht den “‘Mischdialekt” der sog. Wiggertschen Psalmenfragmente damit zu 
erkliren, dass das Denkmal von seinem Verfasser in der Fremde geschrieben sei, und zwar 
von einem Niederfranken in Schmilln, R. Bethge, a.c.0., S. 40. 

2° Beispiele dafiir finden sich in allen Handbiichern zur Geniige. 

%1 Vgl. L. Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933), S. 341: “In general, it [the local 
speech] presents a unique combination of forms, each of which also appears, in other com- 
binations, in some of the neighboring localities.” E. C. Roedder, G R, 1 (1926), 285. K. 
Zwierzina, ZfdA, xttv (1900), 349. 
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diese uo und ie frinkischen Schreibern in die Schuhe schieben. Und doch 
hat F. Holthausen wiederholt darauf aufmerksam gemacht, derlei wo und 
ie seien auch in anderen as. Denkmilern so hiufig, dass man zégern sollte, 
nur darum jedesmal einen hochdeutschen Schreiber ins Brot zu setzen. 
... Statt dessen zog Holthausen* den Schluss, dass é und 6 eben auch 
auf nd. Boden teilweise diphthongiert worden seien und daf die kate- 
gorische Absetzung von “normal as.” é, 6 gegen “normal ahd.” ie, wo eben 
einer Abstraktion der Einzelgrammatiken entspreche, aber nicht dialekt- 
geographischer Wirklichkeit. Ich will nicht sagen, dass damit die Erkli- 
rung durch frankische Schreibereinfliisse erledigt sei, sondern nur, daB 
man daneben an andere Méglichkeiten zu denken habe. 

Auch die dialektgeographische Auffassung raumlich isolierter Sprach- 
erscheinungen als “‘Reliktformen” ist textkritisch nicht ohne Bedeutung. 
Die jiingst in Chicago entdeckte Priamelsammlung haben C. Selmer und 
C. R. Goedsche als schwibisch bestimmt, und ihre Beweisfiihrung ist 
iiberzeugend, wenn auch die Lautform au statt langem @ (mhd. 4) fiir 
sich allein nicht sicher schwabische Herkunft beweist.% Das heutige Vor- 
kommen von au fiir mhd. 4 in drei weitzerstreuten Sprachinseln des ge- 
samtalemannischen Gebietes legt nahe, dass es sich hier um Reliktformen 
einer vormals viel grésseren Verbreitung handelt. Diese lisst sich urkund- 
lich bestatigen, und zwar nicht nur fiirs Schwabische, sondern auch fiir 
Teile des Nieder- und Hochalemannischen in Siiddeutschland und in der 
Schweiz, wo heutiges 6 auf friiheres au (<mbhd. 4) zuriickgehen mag.” 


® AfdA, xxvi (1900), 31 f.: “Ich halte den Ubergang von 6>wo fiir ebenso gut as. wie 
den von 2>ie.”—Da die Frage der Zeichen uo und ie fiir die Heimatbestimmung des Héliand 
auch in Zukunft von grosser Bedeutung sein wird, so gebe ich hier kurz die wichtigste Li- 
teratur: E. Sievers, Héliand (ed.) (Halle, 1878), x1v f. F. Jostes, Nd. Jahrbuch, x1 (1886), 
91. F. Kauffmann und F. Holthausen, Lit. blatt f. germ. und rom. Phil., vit (1887), 60. 192 f. 
F. Kauffmann, PBB, x11 (1887), 356 ff. F. Holthausen, PBB, xin (1888), 373 ff. W. Seel- 
mann, Nd. Jahrbuch, xvi (1892), 141. F. Jostes, ZfdA, x1 (1896), 173 ff. H. Meyer, 
Nd. Jahrbuch, xxim (1897), 82. H. Tiimpel, Niederdeutsche Studien (Bielefeld, 1898), 
S. 24 ff. 37 ff. J. Franck, AfdA, xxv (1899), 139f. G. Roethe, Die Reimvorreden des Sachsen- 
spiegels (Berlin, 1900), S. 24. F. Holthausen, AfdA, xxv1 (1900), 31 f. H. Collitz, PMLA, 
xvi (1901), 130. A. Lasch, Mnd. Grammatik (Halle, 1914), § 157-164. Ch. Sarauw, Vel. 
Lautlehre d. nd. Mundarten im Stammlande (=Nd. Forschungen, 1, Kopenhagen, 1921), 
S. 165, 197, 202, F. Holthausen, As. Elementarbuch* (Heidelberg, 1921), § 94. A. Lasch, Nd. 
Jahrbuch, tr (1925), 71 ff. Endlich die grosse Zusammenfassung von Th. Frings, PBB, 
Lxim (1939), 1-116: “Die Gebiete mit offenem 6 werden genau so wie Alemannien und 
Baiern von der frinkischen Diphthongierung 6> uo erfasst, von der Rhein- und der Main- 
linie her. Nun hat auf nd. wie auf ndl. Boden ein Gegensatz von kiistenlindischem 6 und 
binnenlindischem wo, ue bestanden . . . .”’ (S. 72 f.) 

%3 “The Priamel Manuscript of the Newberry Library, Chicago,”” PMLA, um (1938), 
64-77, und miindlich in einem Referat auf der Tagung der MLAA in Chicago, Weihnachten 
1937. 

™* K. Weinhold, Alem. Grammatik (Berlin, 1863), S. 52, 85, 102, K. Bohnenberger, Zur 
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Allerdings, in Selmers und Goedsches Heimatbestimmung des Priamel- 
manuskripts fiigt sich das aw fiir mhd. 4 als eine weitere Bestaitigung zu 
der als schwabisch bekannten Kombination sprachlicher Merkmale. 

Bedenklich aber war es, wenn Nérrenberg™ glaubte, die Heimat des 
Rheinischen Marienlobs aus dem 13. Jahrhundert auf das Augustinerin- 
nenkloster Marienthal bei Dernau im Ahrtal einengen zu kénnen, nur 
weil gerade dort noch heute (wie im Marienlob) mundartlich o statt # er- 
scheint in Wértern wie ich bin, wiggen seriggen, etc. Nun lasst sich aber 
dialektgeographisch nachweisen, dass o statt i im 13. Jahrhundert ein 
weites rheinisches Gebiet umschloB, von dem allerdings heute nur im 
Ahrtal ein paar Relikte geblieben sind. So kimen, was das mundartliche 
o fiir mhd. i angeht, zahlreiche andere Kléster jener Gegend, wie Vilich, 
Schwarzrheindorf, Niederehe, fiir die Heimat des Marienlobs in Be- 
tracht.* 

Den Reliktformen verwandt sind die sog. umgekehrten, iiberkorrekten 
oder hyperhochdeutschen “‘Schreibungen,” fiir die F. Wrede den Aus- 
druck “Adoptivformen” vorgeschlagen hat, da es sich bei diesen Er- 
scheinungen “falscher Analogie” ja keineswegs nur um Formen der ge- 
schriebenen, sondern auch der gesprochenen Sprache handelt. Ihre text- 
kritische Bedeutung mag aus einem fiktiven Beispiele deutlich werden. 
Es gibt im nérdlichen Alemannischen, zwischen den Quellen des Neckars 
und der Donau, ein Gebiet, in dem nhd. Milch wie milk ausgesprochen 





Gesch. d. schwib. Mundart im 15. Jahrh. (Tiibingen, 1892), S. 17-30. F. Kauffmann, Gesch. 
d. schwib. Mundart (Strassburg, 1890), S. 44 ff. K. Bohnenberger, ‘““Mhd. é im Schwabisch- 
Alemannischen,” PBB, xx (1895), 535-553. V. Michels, Mhd. Elementarbuch *~ (Heidel- 
berg, 1921), S. 97. L. Jutz, Die alemannischen Mundarien (Halle, 1931), S. 31 ff. Gg. Bae- 
secke, PBB, trx (1935), 37.—Auch fernerliegende Teile des deutschen Sprachgebiets 
(Nordbaiern, Schlesien) weisen au fiir mhd. é auf, vgl. O. Behaghel, Gesch. d. dt. Sprache, 
S. 303 f. und die (allerdings unkritische) Ubersicht von H. Gradl, ZfdPh, m1 (1871), 343 ff. 

*5 “Tie Heimat des niederrheinischen Marienlobs,”’ PBB, rx (1884), 416 ff. 

26 A. Bach, “Uber Heimat und Verfasser des Rheinischen Marienlobs,” Teuthonista, vim 
(1932), 210 ff., und Bachs Ausgabe des R&. M. in Bibl. des Lit. Vereins, No. 281 (Stuttgart, 
1934), S. xv f.; vgl. auch die von W. Grimm verzeichneten Fille von o fiir i, ZfdA, x (1856), 
134.—Fiir die Textausgabe bieten sich demnach drei Méglichkeiten: (1) Buchstabentreuer 
Handschriftenabdruck, so W. Grimm, ZfdA, x (1856), S. 34, nach der Hannov. Hs.: 


Kumet iuncurowen uan syon. 

kumet der genoz ich bon. 

bit trurigen hercen sulet ir kumen. 
weinen unde clagen uren brudegumen. 


(2) Normalisierter Text: 


Kumt, juncvrouwen von Syon, 

Kumt, der gendész ich bin. 

Mit trfregen herzen sult ir komen, 
Weinen unde klagen iuwern briutegomen. 
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wird. Fiir den Fall, daf diese Form milk in ein aus der betreffenden Ge- 
gend stammendes literarisches Denkmal geriete, so stiinde ihr die Text- 
kritik zunichst ratlos gegeniiber. Vielleicht wiirde man auf niederdeutsche 
Einsprengsel raten oder gar den so beliebten anderssprachigen Ab- 
schreiber heraufbeschwéren, der—obwohl sonst buchstabentreu kopie- 
rend—sich hier mit der Form milk einmal als Niedersachse verriete! (Siehe 
Karte 2.) 

Erst die Dialektgeographie zeigt den Weg zur richtigen Lésung: die 
Form milk im Alemannischen gehért eben nicht der Schreiberstube, son- 
dern der lebendigen Sprache an. Das k in alem. milk erklart sich nur aus 
der Tatsache, dass die Verschiebung von germ. & nach Liquida zum 
Spiranten x in Oberdeutschland einst weiter nach Norden reichte als 
heute. Spiter wurde dieses verschobene x in Wortern wie folx “Volk,” 
Salx “Schalk” streckenweise wieder durch unverschobenes & verdringt, 
dabei aber geriet auch die Form milx, in “falscher Analogie,” mit in den 
Strudel des k-Ersatzes, also milx > milk wie folx >folk, obwohl in diesem 
Wort milx, gotisch miluks, das x ja nach Vokal entstanden war und da- 
rum bewahrt bleiben sollte! Wie weit oberdeutsches x nach Liquida einst 
gen Norden gereicht hat, lehren auch die “iiberkorrekten’” Ortsnamen 
Munderkingen (an der Donau, sw. von Ulm) <*Munderchingen <*Mun- 
tarichingen, und Uberkingen<*Uberchingen<*Ubrichingen, die beide 
durch dieselbe Analogie zu ihrem “hyperhochdeutschen” k gekommen 
sind.?? 

Noch viel wichtiger fiir textkritische Fragen ist die These der Dialekt- 
geographie, man solle nicht mehr vom Wandel der Laute reden, sondern 





(3) Kritischer Text, dialektgeographisch begriindet, so von A. Bach, of. cit., S. 40: 
Kunt, juncvroun van Syon, 
kumet, der gend3 ich bon. 
Bit trirgen herzen sult ir kumen, 
weinen ind klagen iurn briidegumen. 


7 Vgl. E. Férstemann, Alidt. Namenbuch, 1, 2 (Bonn, 1916), 346: Muntariheshuntari 
792, bei Munderkingen, Wiirttemberg. Als einen weiteren Beweis, dass verschobenes x 
(<k) einst héher im Norden galt, bis Strassburg, erwihnt F. Wrede, ZfdMundarten, xv1 
(1921), 179 f., die durch ein Akrostichon gesicherte Form chunst in Gottfrieds Tristan, v. 
33; dabei scheint er jedoch E. Schréder, ZfdA, tr (1912), 99 iibersehen zu haben. Siehe 
auch F. Kauffmann, Gesch. d. schwab. Mundart (Strassburg, 1890), S. 198, 232 ff. M. H. 
Jellinek, ZfdA, xxxvi (1892), 79 f. K. Bohnenberger, W drtt. Jahrbiicher, 1917-1918, S. 174, 
und PBB, iu (1928), 276. K. Wagner, Deutsche Sprachlandschaften (Marburg, 1927), S. 41. 
H. Brinkmann, Sprachwandel und Sprachbewegungen (Jena, 1931), S. 129 ff. L. Bloomfield, 
Language (New York, 1933), S. 479 £. Schwab. Worterbuch, 1v (Tiibingen, 1914), 1665.— 
Eine hiibsche Parallele aus dem Gebiete des amerikanischen Englisch ist die Erscheinung, 
dass in Teilen des Siidens, wo die altere Aussprache [wait] “white”? heute durch [hwait] 
verdringt wird, vielfach auch [wig] “wing” einem hyperkorrekten [swiy] Platz macht 
(miindlich aus H. Kuraths Ubungen zur Technik des Amerikanischen Sprachatlasses, Sum- 
mer Session, Linguistic Institute, Chapel Hill, 1941). 
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vom Wandern der Woérter. Denn es seien nicht etwa mhd. # und @ im 
Frankischen zu einer bestimmten Zeit zu ai und au geworden, sondern 
einzelne bajuwarische Wortformen mit Diphthong hitten zu dieser Zeit 
ihre monophthongischen Gegenstiicke im Frainkischen verdringt. Daher 
komme es z.B., da die Lautgrenzen von langem @ gegen au in verschie- 
denen Wortern wie Haus, aus, braun verschieden verlaufen.** Jedes Wort 
habe seine eigene Geschichte. Das ist nun allerdings eine theoretische 
Verallgemeinerung des Extremfalles, die in der Wirklichkeit so nicht 
nachzuweisen ist. Aber auch die Praxis hat zu unterscheiden zwischen 
einem breiten Grundstock von Bahnlaufern, in denen sich eine neue 
Artikulation einheitlich durchgesetzt zu haben scheint, und gewissen 
Einspinnern, Seitenlaufern, denen man aus den verschiedensten Griin- 
den eine Sonderentwicklung zubilligen muss.”® 

Textkritisch bedeutet das, dass wir im Grundsatz kein Recht haben, in 
einem literarischen Denkmal einen Laut, den wir fiir die betrefiende Ge- 
gend und Zeit sozusagen als den “normalen” erkannt haben, in simt- 
lichen Wé6rtern, denen er zukommt, durchzufiihren, ohne genaueste 
Kenntnis méglicher Seitenliufer. So hat etwa die Neusser Belagerungs- 
chronik in einem Drucke von 1476 Formen wie hartz, hartzongh, barsten 
statt herz, herzog, bersten,—alle mit a vor r, wie es fiir diese Zeit dort zu 
erwarten ist.*° Nun wissen wir aber, dass gerade damals sich dort der 
Wandel zu e-Formen vollzog, wohl unter dem Einfluss der siidlich davon 
gesprochenen Worter mit e. So druckt eine spitere Ausgabe derselben 
Chronik um 1500 auch schon hertz, hertzong, aber daneben noch barsten, 
nicht bersten. Und doch wire es textkritisch falsch, diese Form in bersten 
“verbessern” zu wollen; denn “noch heute ist bei diesem Worte die a- 
Form im ganzen Kélner Land gebriuchlich.” Barsten ist eben ein Seiten- 
laufer; seine Sonderentwicklung mag man vielleicht damit erkliren, dass 
dem volkslaiufigen Wort in der von Siiden andringenden Sprache damals 
iiberhaupt keine sinngleiche Konkurrenzform mit e gegeniiberstand.* 

So riickt die Dialektgeographie heute das Studium der Wérter und 
ihrer raumlichen Verteilung mehr in den Vordergrund. Fiir die Textkritik 
verspreche ich mir, trotz der Frings’schen Versuche, davon nicht allzu- 


28 F. Wrede, AfdA, xx (1894), 210 ff. L. Bloomfield, op. cit., S. 328 ff. K. Jaberg, Sprach- 
geographie (Aarau, 1908), S. 6. 

39 Gg. Baesecke, Einfishrung ins Ahd. (Miinchen, 1918), S. 23, und PBB, im (1928), 105 
f., 131:“‘Somiissen wir offenbar die Erkenntnis der modernen Mundartenforschung, dassnicht 
sowohl die Laute als die Worte die Entwicklung tragen, auch auf das Ahd. erstrecken.”’ 
K. Bohnenberger, PBB, tu (1928), 267 f. und V. Schirmunski, Teuthonista, v (1928-29), 
38 ff. Vgl. aber auch die beherzigenswerte Kritik von A. Pfalz, AfdA, 11 (1932), 180 ff. 

%°K. Meisen, “Chr. Wierstraits Neusser Belagerungschronik von 1476 im Sprachen- 
kampf am Niederrhein,” Teuthonista, 1 (1924-25), 200 ff, 286 ff. 

1 O. Behaghel, Gesch. d. dt. Sprache,’ S. 195, und Kluge-Gétze, Etym. W. d. dt. Sprache" 
(Berlin-Leipzig, 1934), S. 51. 
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viel.” Zunichst lassen uns schon die Wérterbiicher schmiahlich im Stich. 
Aber selbst wenn wir einmal das Althochdeutsche und das von Kienast 
und Pretzel zu erwartende Mittelhochdeutsche Wérterbuch samt Orts- 
und Zeitangaben in Handen haben, so werden wir nur aufs neue erfahren, 
wie weitriumig die Wérter sind und wie unstet und jung oft ihre geo- 
graphischen Grenzen,—wihrend lautliche Kriterien meist in gewisser 
Regelmafiigkeit und beweiskriftiger Zahl auftreten und bei der Eng- 
maschigkeit des lautgeographischen Netzes eine genauere Lokalisierung 
und zugleich auch Textgestaltung erméglichen.* 

Dazu kommt, dass sich auf dem Gebiet des Wortschatzes die gebilde- 
teren Verfasser literarischer Werke viel leichter von ihrer Lokalmundart 
emanzipieren und fremde Vokabeln annehmen als das auf lautlichem 
Gebiete der Fall ist. So war es grundsitzlich falsch, wenn etwa F. 
Tschirch versuchte,™ Goethes angebliche Jugenddichtung Joseph in be- 
stimmten Teilen Norddeutschlands zu lokalisieren, weil der Verfasser 
stets das norddeutsche Scheune gebraucht statt der siidlicheren Aus- 
driicke Scheuer und Stadel. Mit demselben Rechte miisste man, wie J. A. 
Walz nachgewiesen hat,* auch fiir den jungen Schiller und die Rauber, in 
denen es zweimal Scheune heisst, eine norddeutsche Heimat suchen. 
Tschirch vergass, dass man aus der geographischen Verbreitung eines 
Worts in den gesprochenen Mundarten nicht ohne weiteres Schliisse 
ziehen darf auf die erhéhte Sprache literarischer Werke. 

Aber gilt denn nicht dasselbe von den lautlichen Kriterien? Diirfen wir 
die lautlichen Besonderheiten einer Vollmundart, wie sie die Dialekt- 
geographie meist ermittelt, in Beziehung setzen zu den lautlichen Beson- 
derheiten literarischer Dokumente, mit denen die Textkritik sich be- 
schaftigt? Auch nur bis zu einem gewissen Grade, und sicher am wenigsten 
bei den Dichtern der mhd. Bliitezeit, die in der Emanzipierung von den 
Eigenheiten ihrer Mundart weitergingen als die meisten Dichter der 


* Th. Frings, ‘Der Eingang von Morant und Galie,” Teuthonista, m1 (1926-27), 97ff. 
A. Bretschneiders langatmige Bemiihungen um die Héliandheimat (Marburg, 1934) haben 
wenig Fortschritt gebracht. Aber auch in Frings’ eigenem Héliandkapitel (Germania Ro- 
mana, S. 214-236) zerrinnt mir bei aller Sachkenntnis und Blickweite des Verfassers doch 
vieles under den Hinden, und ich beneide Frings um den Glauben, mit dem er auf die 
Belege einzelner Worte und noch mehr auf das fiir die Vergangenheit doch selten sicher 
nachzuweisende “‘Nichtvorkommen” gewisser Vokabeln baut. 

33 Vgl. E. Roedder, Germanic Review, 1 (1926), 284 f. und die dort verzeichnete Literatur. 

* F. Tschirch, Der Altonaer “Joseph,” Goethes angebliche Jugenddichtung (= Germanisch 
und Deutsch, 5. Heft, Berlin, 1929). 

% “The Language of the Pseudo-Goethean Poem, Joseph,” PMLA, xtv1 (1931), 237- 
267. J. Petersen, dem offenbar die Arbeit von Walz unbekannt geblieben ist, fiihrt den Fall 
“Josef” noch immer als Schulbeispiel fiir die wortgeographische Orts- und Verfasserbe- 
stimmung eines Dichtwerks an, Die Wissenschaft von der Dichtung (Berlin, 1939), S. 78 f.: 
“Ein einziges Wort, nimlich das norddeutsche ‘Scheune’ statt des siidwestdeutschen 
‘Scheuer’ hatte hierfiir schon entscheidend sein kénnen.”’ 
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Jahrhunderte vor und nach dem Hochmittelalter. Das lehrt F. Kauff- 
manns misslungener Versuch, die Heimat Hartmanns von Aue zu be- 
stimmen. Kauffmann glaubte nachgewiesen zu haben, dass mhd. ei 
(<germ. ai), westschwibisch heute 0a, schon im 13. Jahrhundert® in der 
Aussprache so verschieden war von mhd. ei (<egi) in er seit, treit, dass 
wahrend der mhd. Bliitezeit reinreimende Dichter aus westschwabischem 
Gebiet die zwei verschiedenen ei nicht mehr im Reime hitten binden 
kénnen. Da Kauffmann nun doch wiederholt die zweierlei ei bei Hart- 
mann von Aue gereimt fand, so schloss er, dass Hartmanns Heimat un- 
méglich das heutige Obernau bei Tiibingen auf westschwibischem Boden 
gewesen sei. Aber H. Fischer protestierte, nicht nur weil er Hartmann fiir 
seine Schwaben retten wollte, sondern mit Recht, aus methodologischen 
Griinden: mag der schwabische Bauer dort schon damals das ei in stein 
so grob ausgesprochen haben wie heute (0a),—fiir den literarisch ge- 
bildeten Dichter um 1200 war diese Aussprache nie giiltig. Das beweisen 
die zahlreichen Parallelen bei zeitgendssischen Dichtern, die zweifellos 
schwibisch sind und die doch unbedenklich die zweierlei ei in ihren Rei- 
men binden. 

Also gilt auch fiir gewisse lautliche Besonderheiten der Vollmundart, 
dass die dialektgeographischen Erkenntnisse auf textkritische Fragen 
nicht angewandt werden diirfen ohne Riicksicht auf die soziale und bil- 
dungsgemisse Schichtung der Sprache.*? Aber wiahrend friihere Ge- 
schlechter hier die Annahme einer von einem Kulturzentrum ausgehenden 
und darum weithin einheitlichen “Schriftsprache” einschalteten, die sie 
theoretisch und praktisch fiir die gesamte mhd. Dichtung als Norm setz- 
ten, glauben wir heute, dass die mhd. Dichtersprache auf lautlichem Ge- 
biete** vor allem im Meiden bestimmter Formen bestand, die anderwarts 
Anstoss erregen konnten. Dabei haben aber die einzelnen Dichter durch- 
aus nicht immer dieselben Elemente ausgeschieden, haben sich auch 


% Obwohl die urkundlichen Belege dies nur bis 1467 mit Sicherheit festellen lassen, vgl. 
F. Kauffmann, Der Vokalismus des Schwab. in der Mundart von Horb (Strassburg, 1887), 
§ 40, Anm. 1., und die Kritik von H. Fischer, Zur Geschichte des Mhd. (Tiibingen, 1889), 
S. 5£.; F. Wrede, AfdA, xvi (1890), 276f.; und K. Zwierzina, ZfdA, xirv (1900), 363, Anm. 
2. Weitere Literatur bei F. Vogt, Gesch. d. mhd. Lit., 1° (Berlin-Leipzig, 1922), S. 217 ff. 
und G. Ehrismann, Gesch. d. dt. Literatur bis z. Ausgang des Mittelalters, 2. Teil, 1, 1 (Miin- 
chen, 1927), S. 141 ff.—Dariiber bleibt die Heimat Hartmanns nach wie vor eine offene 
Frage; neuerdings scheint man wieder der schweizerischen Abstammung zuzuneigen, so A. 
Leitzmann, PBB, trx (1935), 166, und E. Sievers in Festgabe fiir Ph. Strauch (Halle, 1932), 
S. 53 ff. 

37 Auch in diesem Zusammenhang ist E. Roedders Mahnung in Volkssprache und Wort- 
schatz d. bad. Frankenlandes (New York, 1936), S. 14, von grundsitzlicher Bedeutung: 
“Der Fehler, der beim Vergleich der Mundarten mit héheren Sprachformen immer wieder 
gemacht wird, ist, dass man die 4ussersten Enden der Reihe vergleicht . . . .”” Vgl. H. Neu- 
mann, Das Lob der Keuschheit, Palaestra, 191 (Leipzig, 1934), S. 159 ff, 224 ff., und W. Hen- 
zen, Schriftsprache und Mundarten (Ziirich und Leipzig, 1938), S. 12. 

38 Unverkennbar sind gewisse vereinheitlichende Tendenzen in Wortwahl und Stil mhd. 
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keineswegs immer auf dieselben Musterformen geeinigt. So verbannt 
etwa Hartmann in den spiteren Partien seines Jwein die Form kam aus 
dem Reim. Denn da man im Bairischen kom sprach, stand zu befiirchten, 
dass einem bairischen Publikum der Reim kam:nam schlecht klang und 
dass gewisse Schreiber sich weitgehende Eingriffe in die Reim- und Text- 
gestaltung erlauben wiirden. Aus demselben Grunde sind im Jwein 
Partizipialformen wie gekleit, gebreit (statt gekleidet, gebreitet) etc. im be- 
weisenden Reim unterdriickt. Wolfram ist noch vorsichtiger und meidet 
sogar Priterita wie kleite, bereite im beweisenden Reim, d. h., er ist mit 
Riicksicht auf diese Formen in seinen Anspriichen an eine Dichtersprache 
noch strenger als Gottfried, noch ehrgeiziger in seinem Bemiihn, eine 
mundartlich “neutrale’”’ Sprache zu schreiben. Und doch, gerade das 
Streben, mundartliche Sonderformen ins Versinnere zu verlegen, wo man 
sie jeweils dem landschaftlichen Gebrauche anpassen konnte, ohne die 
poetische Form zu sprengen, verrit, dafi diese mhd. Dichter von ihrem 
Publikum eben befiirchten mussten, jeweils in der mundartlich gefairbten 
Sprache der verschiedenen Landschaften aufgenommen zu werden,—dass 
es eben fiir dieses (doch sicher gebildete) Publikum keine einheitliche, 
iiber allen Einzelmundarten stehende Literatursprache gab.*® Ganz frei 
von lautlichen Reflexen der drtlichen Mundart sind selbst die grossen 
Dichter der mhd. Bliitezeit um 1200 auch in ihren reifsten Werken nicht; 
wieviel weniger die kleineren Geister und raumlich beschrankteren Werke 
zumal der voraufgehenden und der folgenden Jahrhunderte!* 

So ergibt sich von Fall zu Fall die schwierige Frage, welche Ziige der 
jeweiligen Mundart ausgeschlossen werden, oder—mit anderen Worten— 
wie hoch sich die Sprache des einzelnen Dichters und Werkes iiber die ge- 
sprochene Mundart seiner Landschaft emporwindet. Um das zu be- 
stimmen, fordert die Textkritik von der Dialektgeographie nicht nur 
genaueste Kenntnis der Mundart der betreffenden Landschaft und Zeit, 





Dichtung. Zu dem Streit iiber héfische und unhéfische Wérter, vgl. Streitberg-Michels- 
Jellinek, a.a.0., S. 214. 

% Siehe A. Gotze, ZfDeutschkde, xL111 (1929), 27 :“‘Durch kiinstlerische Wahl scheidet sich 
die Sprache des mhd. Dichters von seiner Heimat. Er geht zwar von deren gesprochener 
Mundart aus und meidet im allgemeinen in Wortwahl und Formgebrauch alles, was dieser 
fremd ist . . . . Er legt sich die driickendsten Beschrankungen auf, um auch in der Ferne 
gelesen werden zu kénnen. Das alles ist aber keine Schriftsprache, es ist vielmehr das Fehlen 
der Schriftsprache, das den Dichter zu solcher Enthaltsamkeit zwingt.” Man vergleiche vor 
allem auch die ausgezeichneten Zusammenfassungen in A. Schirokauers “Studien zur mhd. 
Reimgrammatik,’”’ PBB, xivi1 (1923), S. 9, 13, 16, 24 f, 28, 30, 51 usw., und K. Bohnen- 
berger, PBB, xxx (1906), 428; E. Schrider, Nachr. d. Gott. Gesellschaft d. Wiss., Philos. 
hist. Klasse, 1931, S. 12; Streitberg-Michels-Jellinek, a.c.0., S. 211; G. F. Merkel, Die 
Epochen der deutschen Schriftsprache (Athen, 1939), bes. S. 19. 

Es sei denn, dass es sich um mechanisch nachgedichtete Reime und Wendungen 
handelt. Vgl. auch W. Henzen, a.a.0., S. 18, und D. Busch, ZfdA, txrx (1932), 320. 
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sondern auch die der Nachbarmundarten, zumal solcher, denen ein 
““Mehrwert der Sprachgeltung” zuerkannt wurde.“* Dazu kommen dann 
die vielgeiibten methodischen Hilfsmittel: Analyse der Handschriften, 
Kritik der Reime und lokaler Schreibtraditionen und Vergleich mit der 
Sprache ortlicher Urkunden. Davon ist hier nicht weiter zu reden. 

Dagegen hat man noch immer viel zu wenig untersucht, welche sprach- 
lichen Besonderheiten einer Mundart denn deule beim Drang nach Ver- 
feinerung (oder beim Sprechen mit Vertretern anderer Dialektgebiete) 
zuerst aufgegeben werden und wie sich diese zu der Ubung der mittel- 
hochdeutschen Dichter verhalten.“ Zwar hinkt der Vergleich, da heute 
eben stets die Norm der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache sich einmischt, 
—aber es ist vielleicht doch kein Zufall, dass die schwabische Aussprache 
von éi als 0a, die schon die mhd. Dichter nicht akzeptierten, auch heute 
noch das erste ist, was der gebildetere Schwabe als besonders grob mund- 
artlich unterdriickt.* Sehr viel linger dagegen behalt auch der feinge- 
bildete Schwabe sein inlautendes § vor ¢ und p bei; so reimt ja selbst Schil- 
ler ist auf entwischt“ und vielleicht Hartmann in seinem Erek (v. 1780/81) 
glaSte auf laSte (zu leschen), wennschon sich dieser Reim auch anders 
erkliren liesse.* 

Und wenn die bairischen Wortformen ez und enk (alte Duale: “ihr 
beide” und “euch beide”) heute dialektgeographisch, vom Standpunkt 
der gesprochenen Yollmundart aus, zu den auffallendsten Merkmalen des 
Bajuwarischen zihlen, so sind sie doch, wohl gerade deshalb, das erste, 
was die gebildeteren Séhne des Landes iiber Bord werfen. Dazu wiirde es 
stimmen, wenn ez und enk in der gesamten bairisch-ésterreichischen Dich- 


“ W. Mitzka, Sprachausgleich in den deutschen Mundarten bei Danzig (Konigsberg, 1929), 
Kap. 10, und A. Bach, Dt. Mundartforschung (Heidelberg, 1934), S. 43 ff.—Solange uns ein 
neuer “Weinhold”’ fehlt mit nachgepriiften und vervollstandigten mundartlichen Belegen, 
miissen wir neben Michels’ Mhd. Elementarbuch eben Einzeluntersuchungen wie die von 
Zwierzina, Kraus, Schirokauer u. a. zu Rate ziehen. 

 K. Haag, ‘“‘Verkehrs- und Schriftspracheauf dem Boden der Grtlichen Mundart,” Neuere 
Sprachen, rx (1901), 257 ff, 321 ff.; Teuthonista, v (1928), 166; F. Maurer, Sprachschranken, 
Sprachraéume und S prachbewegungen im Hessischen (Giessen, 1930), S. 73 ff. 

 H. Fischer, Germania, xxxvi (1891), 418, Anm. 1: “(Dem Gebildeten gegeniiber lasst 
der Bauer, der dann gern die aussersten mundartlichen Entfernungen von der Schrift ver- 
meidet, auch im Westen [desSchwabischen mit mundartechtem 0a] oft oe [oi] als das der 
Schrift naherstehende héren.” Ganz ahnlich K. Bohnenberger, PBB, tr (1928), 263 Anm. 
Vel. auch W. Henzen, a.a.0.,S. 52 f.: “Aus dem Studium der Handschriften des 13. bis 15. 
Jahrhunderts scheint hervorzugehen, dass in Oberdsterreich die ‘Herrensprache’ gewisse 
krasse Lautentwicklungen der ‘Bauernsprache’ nicht mitgemacht hat, z. B. den Ubergang 
von altem ei (ai) iiber d zu oa oder die Diphthongierung von mhd. 6 zu eo, 07, oa.” 

“ W. Pfleiderer, PBB, xxvimt (1903), 321. 

48 Durch Ekthlipsis des c zwischen s and #, E. Schréder, AfdA, xxv (1898), 21. W. Wil- 
manns, Dt. Grammatik, 1° (Strassburg, 1911), 137 ff. 220, und W. Braune, Ahd. Grammatik® 
(Halle, 1936), § 146Anm. 5. Fiir Lesung des Reims mit §: K. Weinhold, Alem. Grammatik 
(Berlin, 1863), S. 155 f. und Mhd. Grammatik? (Paderborn, 1883), § 206. F. Kauffmann, 
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tung des Hochmittelalters kaum einmal zu finden sind; in den ersten 
42000 Versen der ésterreichischen Reimchronik hat Behaghel ein einziges 
ez aufgestébert ! 

So darf man vielleicht etwas pointiert den Satz aufstellen, daB die 
Lautformen, welche dialektgeographisch als auffallendste, oft leitende 
Merkmale einer Mundart gelten, gerade darum in der erhéhten Sprache 
der Dichter zuerst auszuscheiden pflegen. Das heifSt aber, dass die Dia- 
lektgeographie fiir die mittelalterliche Textkritik erst dann recht frucht- 
bar wird, wenn sie nicht nur die landlaufigen Schibboleths einer Mundart 
erfasst, sondern auch die feinen und feinsten Merkmale, von denen wir 
erwarten diirfen, daf sie sich selbst in der erhéhten Sprache der Dichter 
widerspiegeln. 

Es war hier nur méglich, einige der wichtigsten dialektgeographischen 
Einsichten herauszugreifen und die Bedeutung, aber auch die Bedenken 
ihrer Anwendung auf philologische Textkritik darzutun. Ein allgemeines 
textkritisches Rezept im Stile Lachmanns verschreiben, wollte und konnte 
ich nicht. Auch war hier nur sehr einseitig davon die Rede, was fiir die 
Textkritik herauskommen michte bei gegenseitiger Befruchtung von 
Textkritik und Dialektgeographie. Auf eine Erérterung der dialektgeo- 
graphischen Erkenntnisse selbst konnte umso eher verzichtet werden, als 
A. Bach und E. C. Roedder jiingst wiederholt auf diesem Gebiete Muste- 
rung gehalten haben.” Im allgemeinen sind wir wohl heute darauf be- 
dacht, beides, lautphysiologischen Wandel sowohl als dialektgeogra- 
phisches Wandern, je nach der vorwiegenden Aktivitaét oder Passivitat 
einer Sprachlandschaft in ihre Rechte einzusetzen, und uns von der an- 
fainglichen Uberspannung dialektgeographischer Methoden, von starren 
Dogmen und bestechenden Konstruktionen zu lésen, eingedenk der 
schénen Mahnung von Jacob Grimm: “‘Allgemein-logischen Begriffen bin 
ich in der Grammatik feind; sie fiihren scheinbare Strenge und Ge- 
schlossenheit der Bestimmungen mit sich, hemmen aber die Beobach- 
tung, welche ich als die Seele der Sprachforschung betrachte.’’** 

OTTO SPRINGER 

University of Pennsylvania 





Gesch. d. schwib. Mundart (Strassburg, 1890), S. 194 f. H. Fischer, Germania, xxxv1 
(1891), 428 Anm. O. Aron, PBB, xvi (1893), 251. 

“QO. Behaghel, PBB, tvm (1933), 279 f. Vgl. K. Zwierzina, ZfdA, xitv (1900), 47. V. 
Michels, Mhd. Elementarbuch®* (Heidelberg, 1921), S. 18 ff. O. Behaghel, Gesch. d. dt. 
Sprache,’ S. 185. H. Brinkmann, Sprachwandel und Sprachbewegungen (Jena, 1931), S. 57 f. 
—Dagegen heute ein wichtiges mundartliches Unterscheidungsmerkmal: K. Bohnenberger, 
PBB, 11 (1928), 235. 

‘7 A Bach, Deutsche Mundartforschung, ihre Wege, Ergebnisse und Aufgaben (Heidelberg, 
1934). E. C. Roedder, “Linguistic Geography,” G R, 1 (1926), 281-308; Volkssprache und 
Wortschatz d. bad. Frankenlandes (New York, 1936), S. 3-18; JEGP, xxxv1 (1937), 408-425. 

‘8 Vorrede zur Deutschen Grammatik, 1. Teil, 2. Ausgabe (Gottingen, 1822), S. v1. 
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LXV 
PASSIO ALS LEIDENSCHAFT 


N seinem Vortrag iiber “Passion” und “Gefiihl” (Arch. Rom., xxtt, 

320 ff.) hat E. Lerch versucht die vielfiltig geschichtete Bedeutungs- 
entwicklung von passio im Ganzen darzustellen. Das Bild, das er ent- 
wirft, ist das Folgende. 

Im Altertum und lange dariiber hinaus hat passio (rados) seinem Ur- 
sprung gemaf eine rein ‘‘passive’’ Bedeutung, wahrend die moderne Vor- 
stellung passion-Leidenschaft wesentlich aktiv ist. Die Ursache der 
alteren Vorstellung ist zunachst in einer Art Verfiihrung durch die Sprache 
zu suchen, da ja eben ravos und passio “Leiden” bedeuten; sodann in 
der stoischen und christlichen Auffafiung der Leidenschaften als Krank- 
heiten der Seele; schlieSlich und vor allem in dem urspriinglichen Fehlen 
der Kategorie des Gefiihls als eines gleichberechtigten Gebiets des in- 
neren Lebens neben dem Denken und Wollen, sodass man in der Antike 
und weiterhin bis ins 18. Jahrhundert die Gefiihle und Empfindungen, die 
tatsichlich Leidenszustinde sind, mit den Leidenschaften zusammenwarf 
und beides als ran, passiones bezeichnete. Erst als unter dem Einflué 
Shaftesburys, Rousseaus, Mendeissohns und anderer die Kategorie des 
Gefiihls autonom wurde und sich also sentiment, Gefiihl, Empfindung 
usw. von passion bzw. Leidenschaft losléste, konnten diese letzteren 
Worte, ungeachtet ihrer etymologischen Bindung, zur vollen Entfaltung 
des Inhalts der Aktivitat gelangen. 

In diesen Darlegungen, die ausgezeichnet dokumentiert und in vieler 
Hinsicht lehrreich sind, ist das Wesentliche der Lage klar gesehen. Den 
psychologischen Inhalten, die in der Antike durch die Worte ravdos bzw. 
passio ausdriickbar waren, liegt stets die Vorstellung des ‘‘Erleidens”’ zu- 
grunde, und sie entsprechen weit eher dem, was wir mit “Gefiihl” oder 
“Empfindung,” als dem, was wir mit “Leidenschaft” bezeichnen. Leiden- 
schaften sind fiir uns hei, stiirmisch, und damit zugleich auch aktiv— 
gerade das war in den Bedeutungsfeldern von wavos und passio urspriing- 
lich nicht enthalten. Lerchs Ausfiihrungen lassen uns aber im Stich, wenn 
wir fragen, wie das Heisse, Stiirmische, Aktive, kurz der moderne Inhalt 
“Leidenschaft” in das Bedeutungsfeld von passio hineingelangt ist—das 
kann doch unméglich durch blofSes Freiwerden dafiir, durch blosse Sub- 
traktion des Inhalts “Gefiihl” geschehen sein. Sondern es muf in der 
Geschichte von passio etwas vorliegen, was das Wort fiir diesen Inhalt 
aufnahmebereit machte. Lerch scheint zwar als selbstverstandlich zu un- 
terstellen, da wavos-passio stets unter anderem auch “Leidenschaft” 
bedeutet habe—aber, wenn er dies Wort in dem modern gelaufigen Sinne 
meint, so widerspricht solcher Unterstellung seine eigene, klare und unbe- 
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zweifelbare Feststellung, daf das charakteristische Merkmal von ravos- 
passio das “Leidentliche,” Passive sei. Was wir heut unter Leidenschaft 
verstehen, hat sich erst spaiter, stufenweise und allmahlich in passio her- 
ausgebildet. Ilados bedeutet ein Befallen- oder Behaftetsein, ein Empfan- 
gen oder Erleiden, und auf dieser Grundlage umfasst es etwa folgende 
Bezirke oder Teile von ihnen: sinnliche Qualitét, Veridinderung, Ent- 
wicklungsphase, periodisch wiederkehrender Zustand (und zwar dies 
alles, zumal in der aristotelischen Terminologie, sowohl ei Personen wie 
bei Tieren, Pflanzen, Gestirnen usw., auch bei der Materie iiberhaupt); 
ferner Wahrnehmung, Erfahrung, Erlebnis, Empfindung, Gefiihl; schlie8- 
lich, in der Umgangssprache, Schmerz, Krankheit, Leiden, Ungliick.' 
Zu den Worten, die als Gegensatz zu rados verwendet werden, gehéren 
mpakis, roinois, épyov. ““Leidenschaft” bedeutet es nur, insofern diese (ge- 
rade wie ein Gefiihl oder eine Krankheit) als ein blofes den Triger Be- 
fallendes aufgefa8t werden kann. Was die Aktivitaét und die Heftigkeit 
betrifft, so stehen andere griechische Worte, etwa éruwuyia und yavia, 
lateinisch cupiditas bzw. furor, dem modernen Bezirk ‘‘Leidenschaft”’ 
weit naher. Aber auch sie erfiillen ihn nicht. Dazu fehlt ihnen die Még- 
lichkeit des Erhabenen: die moderne Leidenschaft ist mehr als Begierde, 
Sucht oder Wahnsinn. In ihr ist jederzeit als Méglichkeit, oft als vor- 
wiegender Inhalt das edle schépferische Feuer mitgegeben, das sich in 
Kampf oder Hingabe verschwendet, und neben dem sich die mafvolle 
Vernunft zuweilen verichtlich ausnimmt. Soviel ich sehe, ist in der 
Antike ein eigenes Wort fiir diesen Inhalt ‘‘Leidenschaft” nicht ent- 
wickelt worden, obgleich natiirlich der Inhalt selbst wohl bekannt war, 
in den Mysterienkulten, bei den Tragikern und vor allem bei Plato, der 
ja im Phaidros (265 B) das, was die Liebenden befiallt, das épwrixdy 
mados, als eine der vier Arten des giéttlichen Wahnsinns, der Jela yavia 
bezeichnet.? 

Man kann allgemein sagen, daf in der Antike die Bedeutungsfelder 
zwar anders aufgeteilt, die Inhalte des inneren Lebens aber simtlich vor- 
handen und sehr genau entwickelt sind; dies gilt auch fiir ‘“Gefihl.” 
Auch dafiir kommt ja nicht nur rados in Frage, sondern vor allem das 
sehr vieldeutige Pupds (xara dpéva xal xara Pupdv), ferner évdiwov, dann 
alodnos fiir Wahrnehmung, daipdnoyv fiir inneres Gefiihl, und das Be- 
griffspaar 450v7) xal Aiwn in den theoretischen Auseinandersetzungen iiber 
Gefiihle. Es ist hier nicht der Ort auf diese Frage naher einzugehen; ich 
will nur betonen, da es unvorsichtig wire aus dem Fehlen eines genau 


1 Vgl. Liddell-Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, A New Edition, by Henry Stuart Jones 
(Oxford). Ferner die Spezialwérterbiicher, besonders den Aristotelesindex von Bonitz. 

* Thukydides hat v1, 59, 1 &pwrixi Abwy. Vgl. Bultmann im Theol. Worterb. cum NT. ad v. 
Abrn, Wo zur wédos-frage parallele Probleme behandelt werden. 
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konkordanten Wortes fiir ““Gefiihl” einen Schlu8 auf die Ausbildung der 
Inhalte zu ziehen. Gibt es ja doch auch im Lateinischen kein entspre- 
chendes Wort fiir “‘Gedanke.” Cogitatio, seit Cicero belegt, deckt unser Be- 
deutungsfeld ‘‘Gedanke”’ ebenso wenig wie sensus das Feld “Gefiihl.” Ja, 
man kann ein von sentire abgeleitetes Wort, sententia, zuweilen fiir ‘‘Ge- 
danke” verwenden, und “‘Platos Gedanken iiber das Schéne”’ la£t sich gut 
wiedergeben durch quid Plato de pulchro senserit. 

Ich kehre zu passio zuriick, und versuche festzustellen, wie in diesem 
Wort der moderne Inhalt “Leidenschaft” Gestalt gewonnen hat. Ur- 
spriinglich hiess xaos, wie wir schon sagten, im gewéhnlichen Sprachge- 
brauch Krankheit, Schmerz, Leiden, und in der durch Aristoteles ge- 
praigten psychologischen Terminologie alles, was passiv aufgenommen, 
empfangen, erlitten wird: Sinneseindruck und Wahrnehmung, Empfin- 
dung und Erfahrung, starkeres oder schwicheres Gefiihl. Ausser der Passi- 
vitat tragt es bei Aristoteles auch noch den Charakter der ethischen Neu- 
tralitat; niemand kann wegen seiner radn an sich gelobt oder getadelt 
werden. Diese Verwendung des Wortes—bei der es Leiden iiberhaupt 
bedeuten, aber auch fiir Hitze und Kialte, Schmerz und Freude, Liebe und 
Hass usw. gebraucht werden kann,—hat sich trotz vieler andersartiger 
Ueberlagerungen in dem spatlateinisch korrespondierenden Wort passio 
sehr lange gehalten, als ‘“Krankheit” bis zur Renaissance, als ‘Leiden 
Christi” bis heute, und als “Gefiihl” bzw. ‘““Empfindung” in der psy- 
chologischen Tradition des Aristotelismus, dessen Terminologie erstaun- 
lich zih sich bewahrt hat; man findet passio als rein passives und oft 
auch ethisch neutrales Gefiihl nicht nur in der Scholastik, sondern noch 
viel spiter, bis ins 18. Jahrhundert; vgl. dazu die Sammlung von Zitaten 
bei Lerch, S. 332-334. Das Charakteristische dieser altesten uns erreich- 
baren Schicht ist, wie gesagt, Passivitat und ethische Neutralitat. 

Allein schon in der Dialektik des Aristotelismus lag eine gewisse Még- 
lichkeit zur Aktivierung des Begriffs ravos. Das Leidend-Befallene be- 
findet sich nimlich gegeniiber dem Aktiv-Wirkenden im Zustand der 
Potenz, der divauis; es ist bereit die Wirkung zu empfangen; durch die 
Wirkung des Wirkenden wird es bewegt oder verindert; es bewegt sich 
also, und auch diese Bewegung wird als ravos bezeichnet; ein seelisches 
xaos wird also leicht zu einer xivnocs rns Yuxns, lat. motus animi. Diese Ge- 
danken, die ich hier nur sehr vereinfacht wiedergebe, sind im Mittelalter, 
zumal vom Thomismus weitergesponnen worden,’ doch blieben sie wohl 


3 Lehrreich in diesem Zusammenhang ist eine Stelle bei Boethius, De Cons. Phil., 5, 4: 
Praecedit (namlich der erkennenden Tatigkeit des Geistes) tamen excitans / Ac vires animi 
movens / Vivo in corpore passio. Es handelt sich hier nicht eigentlich um Psychologie, 
sondern um Erkenntnistheorie, und passio bedeutet “sinnliche Wahrnehmung.” Aber sie 
ist excitans und movens. Der Abschnitt enthilt eine polemische Verteidigung der aristo- 
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ohne Einflu£ auf den allgemeinen Sprachgebrauch; um so folgenreicher 
wurde die stoische Weiterbildung derselben. Fiir die Stoa werden die pas- 
siones zur Unruhe, zum richtungslosen Bewegt- und Umgetriebenwerden, 
das die Ruhe des Weisen zerstért. Das Wort passio erhilt eine scharf 
peiorative Bedeutung; jedes innere Beriihrt- und Bewegtwerden von dem 
Treiben der Welt ist nach Méglichkeit zu vermeiden; der Welt, zumindest 
innerlich, nicht zu begegnen, sich nicht von ihr beunruhigen zu lafen, 
impassibilis zu sein ist Pflicht des Weisen. Auf diese Art tritt der urspriing- 
liche Gegensatz zu actio in den Hintergrund, and passio wird zum Gegen- 
satz von ratio; den bewegten passiones steht die Ruhe der Vernunft ent- 
gegen; Bewegung aber schlieSt eine Art von Tatigkeit mit ein. Hier zum 
ersten Male lift sich bei der deutschen Wiedergabe das Wort ‘‘Leiden- 
schaft” verwenden; teils wegen der Bewegung, teils wegen der von der 
Stoa stets unterstellten Heftigkeit; hier entstehen die Bilder von den 
Stiirmen und Wirbeln der Leidenschaften, und fiir passio wird vielfach 
das klar peiorative perturbatio verwendet. Dies ist die zweite Schicht der 
Bedeutungsentwicklung von ravos-passio; sie ist charakterisiert durch 
Heftigkeit, Annaherung an die Aktivitat, und peiorative Wertung. Sie 
ist praktisch noch wirksamer gewesen als die erste, die aristotelische, da 
sie noch heut in den populaéren Moralvorstellungen der verschiedensten 
Menschengruppen weiterlebt; sie tritt in fast allen spateren ethischen 
Lehrsystemen in irgendeiner Weise in Erscheinung; auch Verwendungen 
von passio, in denen beide Auffafungen, die aristotelische wie die 
stoische, in mannigfaltigen Mischungen gleichzeitig wirksam sind, findet 
man hiufig, zumal in der spaiteren Scholastik und in der Renaissance. 

Die stoische Bedeutung von passio war um so wirksamer, als sie gleich 
anfangs Einflu® auf die spatantiken christlichen Autoren gewann. Am- 
brosius schreibt: Caro nostra diversis agitatur et freti modo fluctuat 
passionibus (De Noe et Arca, 15, 51; PL 14, p. 385); Augustin braucht 
ein ahnliches Bild (passionum turbelis et tempestatibus agitari, De civ. 8, 
17), er definiert passio als motus animi contra rationem, und sagt, das 
Wort werde im Lateinischen, zumal in dem kirchlichen Sprachgebrauch, 
non nisi ad vituperationem verstanden.‘ Das ist unverkennbar stoisch. 
Bei den christlichen Autoren werden die passiones gleichbedeutend mit 





telischen Lehre von der spontanen Erkenntniskraft der Seele gegeniiber der stoischen 
Theorie, da& sie nur empfangend sei (Theorie der unbeschriebenen Tafel, auf der die Sin- 
neseindriicke wie ein schreibender Griffel ihre Eintragungen bewirken).—Ein Beispiel der 
Weiterbildung des oben angedeuteten aristotelischen Verhiltnisses des Wirkenden zum 
Leidenden findet sich in Dantes Convivio, m1, 10 zu Anfang: Dov’é da sapere usw. Vgl. 
dazu die Erklarung in der Ausgabe von Busnelli und Vandelli (Firenze, 1934), 1, 376. Aber 
es klingen hier bei Dante auch wohl stoische, vielleicht sogar schon mystische Motive mit. 

* De nuptiis et concupisc., 2, 33, nisi ist nicht sicher iiberliefert, doch verlangt es der Sinn. 
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den concupiscentiae carnis, vielfach geradezu mit den Siinden.’ Anderer- 
seits distanziert sich Augustin energisch von der Passionslehre der Stoiker 
(De civ. 9, 4 ff.); er erkennt bonae passiones an, ebenso wie Ambrosius 
(omnis enim affectus qui est praeter deformis delectationis illecebras 
passio quidem est, sed bona passio, sagt dieser a.a. O 24, 88, p. 402), was 
eher peripatetisch klingt. Es kreuzen und mischen sich damals schon beide 
Strémungen, wie dies ja aus Augustins Ausfiihrungen hervorgeht; im- 
merhin stand die stoische Moral in dieser Epoche der christlichen naher. 

Und doch unterschieden sie sich schon damals grundsitzlich. Denn 
nicht die Ruhe des Weisen, sondern die Unterwerfung unter das Unrecht 
setzten die christlichen Autoren den passiones entgegen—nicht sich der 
Welt zu entziehen, um Leiden und Leidenschaft zu vermeiden, sondern 
die Welt leidend zu iiberwinden ist ihre Absicht. Stoische und christliche 
Weltflucht sind tief verschieden. Nicht den Nullpunkt der Leidenschafts- 
losigkeit auferhalb der Welt, sondern das Gegenleiden, das leidenschaft- 
liche Leiden in der Welt und damit auch gegen die Welt ist das Ziel christ- 
licher Weltfeindschaft; und gegen das Fleisch, gegen die bésen passiones 
dieser Welt, setzen sie weder die stoische Apathie, noch auch die “guten 
Gefiihle”’ (bonae passiones, s.o.), um etwa durch verniinftigen Ausgleich 
die aristotelische Mitte zu gewinnen—sondern etwas ganz Neues, bis 
dahin Unerhértes: die gloriosa passio aus gliihender Gottesliebe.™ Nicht 
der impassibilis ist vollkommen, sondern perfectus in omnibus ist, so sagt 
Ambrosius, Expos. in Ev. sec. Lucam x, 177, PL 15 (1848), quem caro iam 
revocare non posset a gloria passionis;* und die scilitanischen Martyrer 
(Acta Bolland. vm, 6) rufen, als man sie zum Tode fiihrt: Deo gratias, 
qui nos pro suo nomine ad gloriosam passionem perducere dignatus est. 


5 Schon in der Vulgata Romer, 1, 26; Rém., 7, 5; Thess., 1, 4, 5; ferner Z. B. Cassian, De 
Coen. inst., V, 2; Coll., v, 19 u. 20; ein provenzalischer Text iibersetzt das Wort peccata des 
Liber scintillarum mit passios; vgl. Bartsch, Chrestomathie provengale, 6* éd., p. 258 und 
PL, 88, 600. 

5a L. Spitzer macht mich auf folgende Stelle aus Malebranche, Entretiens x1, §xrv auf- 
merksam: “Je crois de plus que Dieu a figuré, méme par les dispositions du corps, celles de 
lame sainte de Jésus, et principalement |’excés de son amour pour son Eglise; car saint 
Paul (Eph. 5, v. 25-33) nous apprend que cette passion violente de l'amour, qui fait qu’on 
quitte avec joie son pére et sa mére pour sa femme, est une figure de l’excés de l'amour de 
Jésus-Christ pour son épouse... .” 

5 Vor seiner Menschwerdung war Jesus impassibilis. Dariiber Bernhard v. Clairvaux 
(Tract. de grad. humil., 11, 9, PL, 182, 946): Beatus quippe Deus, beatus Dei filius, in ea 
forma qua non rapinam arbitratus est esse se aequalem Patri, procul dubio impassibilis, 
priusquam se exinanisset formam servi accipiens (Phil., 2, 6-7), sicut miseriam vel subjec- 
tionem expertus non erat, sic misericordiam et obedientiam non noverat experimento. Sci- 
ebat quidem per naturam, non autem sciebat per experientiam. At ubi minoratus est non 
solum a se ipso, sed etiam paulo minus ab angelis, qui et ipsi impassibiles sunt per gratiam, 
non per naturam, usque ad illam formam, in qua pati et subjici posset . . . Nach der Aufer- 
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Wer hier sich an den Unterschied der Bedeutungen “Leiden” und “Lei- 
denschaft” halt, dem ist die Dialektik beider Inhalte im christlichen Ver- 
stande nicht deutlich—ist doch die Liebe Gottes, die ihn bewog das Lei- 
den der Menschen auf sich zu nehmen, selbst ein motus animi ohne Maf 
und Grenze.’ In der zweiten Hialfte des ersten Jahrtausends wird das 
Thema vom Leiden Christi zwar selten aufgenommen, aber umso haufiger 
seit der christlichen Wiedergeburt des 12. Jahrhunderts, seit der mensch- 
gewordene Christus den rex gloriae wieder zu iiberstrahlen beginnt. An 
einer einst beriihmten, von vielen Zeitgenossen zitierten Stelle (Serm. in 
Cant. Lx1, PL 183, 1074) spricht Bernhard von Clairvaux vom Martyrer: 
Enimvero non sentiet sua, dum illius (Christi) vulnera intuebitur. Stat 
martyr tripudians et triumphans, toto licet lacero corpore; et rimante 
latera ferro, non modo fortiter, sed et alacriter sacrum e carne sua cir- 
cumspicit ebullire cruorem. Ubi ergo tunc anima martyris? Nempe in 
tuto, nempe in petra (es handelt sich um einem Kommentar zu Cant. 2, 
17 columba mea in foraminibus petrae), nempe in visceribus Jesu, vulneri- 
bus nimirum patentibus ad introeundum. . . . Non hoc facit stupor, sed 
amor . . .* Die offenen Wunden Christi sind es, in die sich der Martyrer 
birgt, und die das Liebesfeuer in ihm entziinden, so daf er iiber die Qua- 
len des eigenen Kérpers ekstatisch triumphiert; sie sind ihm Zeugen fiir 
Christi Liebe. Amavit, inquam, amavit: habes enim dilectionis pignus 
Spiritum, habes et testem fidelem Jesum, et hunc crucifixum. (Epist. 
cvul, 8; PL 182, 246). Die cisterziensische Mystik, die auf die ahnlichen 
Bewegungen der spateren Jahrliunderte den gréften Einfluf hatte, ent- 
faltet sich in dem Rahmen des Kommentars zum Hohen Lied; aus einer 
uns nur noch schwer zuginglichen, iiberwiegend allegorischen, teilweise 





stehung ist er wiederum impassibilis, vg]. Bonaventura, Breviloguium, tv, 10 (Opera omnia 
cura et studio A. C. Peltier, Aug. Taur., vit, 294): Christi corpus . . . primo fuerat passibile 
et mortale, postea autem impassibile et immortale.—Fiir die impassibilitas Gottes vgl. 
Isidor., vit, 1, 24, besprochen von Spitzer in seiner inhaltsreichen Notiz Romania, Lxv, 
123 f.—Passibilis in dieser Bedeutung wird gelegentlich auch durch sensibilis wiedergege- 
ben, beides erscheint fast synonym im Stimulus Amoris (ob. gen. Bonaventura- 
ausgabe, xm) p. 636-637. Vgl. Roman d’Eneas, 2883: Sire . . . ge voil saveir, se ce puet 
estre . . . veir que cil. . . aient forme corporel, passible seient et mortel. Dagegen Dante, 
Inf., 2, 15 sensibilmente. 

7 Eine passio freilich nicht, denn Gott ist, s. o., impassibilis. Ein Liebesdialog der Renais- 
sance, Il Raverta di G. Betussi, in den Trattati d’amore del Cinquecento, ed. Zonta (Bari, 
1912) erklart, a.a.0. S. 39: . . . quello affetto suo volontario non é suggetto a passione, come 
il nostro, non essendo in lui difetto d’alcuna cosa. Zum Problem s. Thomas Aq., S. Th. Ia., 
xx, 1. 

* Vgl. Eckhart, Predigt cvm, hsg. v. Pfeifer, 3. Aufl. (Géttingen, 1914), S. 353: Ez wun- 
dert vil menschen, wie die lieben heiligen in s6 grézer siiezikeit s6 gréz liden getragen haben. 
Wer des wunders wil ledic werden, der erfiille daz die heiligen mit grézem fitze erfiillet 
hAnt unde hant Jésd Krist6 mit inhitziger minne nach gevolget. 
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auch typologisch-figuralen Form der Ausdeutung entspringt eine uns 
kaum noch fassbare Fiille und Siisse schépferischer Liebeskraft. Facile 
proinde plus diligunt qui se amplius dilectos intelligunt, sagt Bernhard 
in dem Buche De diligendo Deo (11, 7; PL 182, 978); cui autem minus 
donatum est, minus diligit. Judaeus sane, sive paganus, nequaquam tali- 
bus aculeis incitatur qualis Ecclesia experitur, quae ait Vulnerata caritate 
ego sum, et rursum: Fulcite me floribus, stipate me malis, quia amore lan- 
gueo (Cant. 2, 5).... Cernit Unicum Patris, crucem sibi bajulantem; 
cernit caesum et consputum dominum majestatis; cernit auctorem vitae 
et gloriae confixum clavis, percussum lancea, opprobriis saturatum, tan- 
dem illam dilectam animam suam ponere pro amicis. Cernit haec, et 
suam magis ipsius animam gladius amoris transverberat, et dicit: Fulcite 
me floribus, stipate me malis, quia amore langueo. Haec sunt quippe mala 
punica, quae in hortum introducta dilecti sponsa carpit ex ligno vitae, a 
coelesti pane proprium mutuata saporem, colorem a sanguine Christi. 
Videt deinde mortem mortuam .. . Advertit terram quae spinas et tri- 
bulos sub antiquo maledicto produxerat, ad novae benedictionis gratiam 
innovatam refloruisse. Et in his omnibus, illius recordata versiculi: Et 
refloruit caro mea, et ex voluntate mea confitebor ei (Ps. 27, 7) passionis 
malis, quae de arbore tulerat crucis, cupit vigere, et de floribus resurrec- 
tionis, quorum praesertim fragrantia sponsum ad se crebrius revisendam 
invitet. ... So wie Christus trunken war vom Wein der Liebe, ebrius 
vino charitatis, als er sich opferte (Sermo de diversis xx1x, PL 183, 620). 
so wird es die Seele, die sich in seine passio und resurrectio versenkt. Sua- 
vissimum mihi cervical, sagt ein Fortsetzer Bernhards,* bone Jesu, spinea 
illa capitis tui corona; dulcis lectulus illud crucis tuae lignum. In hoc 
nascor et nutrior, creor et recreor, et super passionis tuae altaria memo- 
riae mihi nidum libenter recolloco.—Der Hauptausgangspunkt der cis- 
terziensischen Passionsmystik ist jedoch der Vers Cant. 1, 12: Fasciculus 
myrrhae dilectus meus mihi, inter ubera mea commorabitur. Mit Riicksicht 
einerseits auf den Myrrhentrank vor der Kreuzigung (Marc. 15, 23), an- 
dererseits auf die Erzihlung von Joseph von Arimathia und Nicodemus, 
die Jesu Leichnam vom Kreuz nahmen und in leinene Tiicher mit Myr- 
rhen und Aloe wickelten, wird der fasciculus myrrhae als Figur des ge- 
kreuzigten Leibes bzw. der Passion angesehen, welche, wie die Myrrhe, 
bitter und heilsam ist; sie soll dauernd zwischen den Briisten, also am 
Herzen der Geliebten ruhen, d.h. die Kirche bzw. die Seele soll ohne Un- 
terla8 iiber die Passion meditieren.’° Entsprechend wird die Traube 
Cypernweines im nichsten Vers (botrus Cypri dilectus meus mihi... ) 
wegen ihrer herzerfreuenden Siisse als die Auferstehung gedeutet. Bern- 
* Gilbert von Hoyland, PL, 184, 21, zu Cant., 3, 1. 
4° Fiir die Tradition vgl. etwa Beda in Cant. Cant. alleg. expos., 2, 4; PL, 91, 1097. 
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hards Kommentar zu diesen Versen—er enthilt eine Variante, da er nur 
den Myrrhentrank als Passion, die Einbalsamierung schon als Unzer- 
stérbarkeit des Leibes deutet—muf damals tiefen Eindruck gemacht 
haben; ich habe die Hauptstelle daraus bei Bonaventura und bei Suso 
zitiert gefunden: Et ego, fratres, ab ineunte mea conversione, pro acervo 
meritorum, quae mihi deesse sciebam, hunc mihi fasciculum colligare et 
inter ubera mea collocare curavi, collectum ex omnibus anxietatibus et 
amaritudinibus Domini mei. .. . Ubi sane inter tot odoriferae myrrhae 
huius ramusculos minime praetermittendam putavi etiam illam myrrham 
qua in cruce potatus est; sed neque illam qua unctus est in sepultura. 
Quarum in prima applicuit sibi meorum amaritudinem peccatorum; in 
secunda futuram incorruptionem mei corporis dedicavit. Memoriam 
abundantiae suavitatis horum eructabo, quoad vixero; in aeternum non 
obliviscar miserationes istas, quia in ipsis vivificatus sum. (In Cant. 
xii, PL 183, 994). 

Man mége aus den angefiihrten Stellen, die nur Proben sind, entneh- 
men, wie eng die Inhalte “Leiden” und ‘‘schépferische, ekstatische Liebes- 
leidenschaft” aneinander riicken; die immer wiederkehrenden Motive 
ebrietas spiritus, suave vulnus charitatis, giadius amoris, pax in Christi 
sanguine, surgere ad passionem, calix quem bibisti amabilis usf. einzeln zu 
sprechen wiirde eine eigene Abhandlung erfordern. Die Neigung zur 
Passionsmystik wird in den folgenden Jahrhunderten noch stirker. In 
der gleichsam klassischen Mystik Bernhards erscheint die Passion fast 
stets in Verbindung mit anderen Liebesmotiven verbunden, je nach An- 
la8 und Zusammenhang, sei es mit dem friiheren Leben Christi, sei es mit 
der Auferstehung, sei es, unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Liebeszeugenschaft 
mit der Wirksamkeit des Heiligen Geistes. Auch wahrt die Ausmalung 
und kérperliche Vergegenwirtigung der Leidensstationen und der durch 
sie bewirkten Ekstase des Meditierenden stets ein gewisses Maa." In der 
folgenden Epoche hat sich, wohl nicht zuletzt unter dem Einflu8 des 
Stigmatisierungswunders an Franz von Assisi, eine weit starkere und 
konkretere Heraushebung der Passion und der Passionsmystik durchge- 
setzt, deren Trager die Franziskaner, und wohl iiberhaupt die Bettelorden 
gewesen zu sein scheinen. Mir stehen hier nur wenige Texte zur Verfii- 
gung, fast nichts aufer der oben zitierten Ausgabe der Werke Bonaven- 
turas; und etwa die Schriften der Franziskaner-Spiritualen sind mir 


1 Lerch zitiert als besonders wirksames Beispiel fiir das Umschlagen des Inhalts passio 
zum Aktiven in neuerer Zeit einige Texte des 18. Jhdts. (Bonnet, Wieland, Choderlos de 
Laclos), die von “tatigen Leidenschaften,” passions actives, sprechen. In den Liaisons dan- 
gereuses empfichlt Valmont die passions actives als einzigen Weg zum Gliick. Allein schon 
Bernhard v. Cl. sagt in einer Passionspredigt (In Feria quarta Hebdomadae Sanctae, 11, 
PL, 183, 268) von Jesus: Et in vita passivam habuit actionem, et in morte passionem 
activam sustinuit, dum salutem operaretur in medio terrae. 
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iiberhaupt nicht erreichbar. Doch selbst an einer so gemafigten Persén- 
lichkeit wie Bonaventura ist die Entwicklung deutlich zu erkennen, und 
die Belegstellen sind so hiufig und umfangreich, daf ich sie nicht hier- 
hersetzen, sondern nur auf die wichtigsten verweisen kann; in Brevilo- 
quium pars Iv caput Ix, in der Schrift Diaeta salutis Tit. vm cap. vi, im 
Itinerarium das 7. Kapitel (De excessu mentali et mystico), das Vorwort 
der Schrift Lignum vitae, das 6. Kapitel der Schrift De perfectione vitae, 
das Kapitel de specialibus orationibus (11, 23) in der wohl unechten Schrift 
De profectu religiosorum, das Vorwort und die sexta Feria der Mediata- 
tiones Vitae Christi, und die ersten Seiten des Stimulus Amoris seines 
Schiilers Jacob von Mailand. Zweifellos ist mir noch vieles entgangen.” 
Ueberall wird dem Leser die starke Herausarbeitung der Passion, und die 
innige Nahe der Inhalte “Leiden” und “Leidenschaft,” passio und fervor 
entgegentreten. Christus homo hunc (ignem charitatis) accendit in fer- 
vore suae ardentissimae passionis—devotionis fervor per frequentem pas- 
sionis Christi memoriam nutritur—transfige, dulcissime Domine Jesu, 
medullas animae meae suavissimo ac saluberrimo vulnere amoris tui 
animam (Mariae) passionis gladius pertransivit—in passione et cruce 
Domini gloriari desidero—curre, curre, Domine Jesu, curre et me vulnera 
—das sind nur einige herausgegriffene Satze, und vieles Einschlagige 
kann so kurz nicht zitiert werden, da es nur im Zusammenhang ver- 
standlich ist. Natiirlich steht vielfach fiir passio nicht nur crux, vulnera, 
gladius usw., sondern auch eines der unzihligen Bilder, die die allegori- 
sche oder figurale Bibeldeutung dem mittelalterlichen Theologen an die 
Hand gaben, und fiir fervor steht oft ardor, amor, ebrietas, dulcedo, sua- 
vitas, excessus usf. Fiir die aus der Bibelinterpretation erwachsende Bil- 
dersprache will ich noch ein Beispiel geben, aus dem 6. Kapitel de per- 
fectione vitae ad sorores; Bonaventura, eine Schwester anredend, para- 
phrasiert Jes. x11, 3 (Haurietis aguas in gandio de fontibus salvatoris): Qui- 
cumque desiderat aquas gratiarum, aquas lacrymarum, iste hauriat de 
fontibus Salvatoris, id est de vulneribus Jesu Christi. Accede ergo tu, o 
famula, pedibus affectionum tuarum ad Jesum vulneratum, ad Jesum 
spinis coronatum, ad Jesum patibulo crucis affixum, et cum beato Thoma 
apostolo non solum intuere in manibus eius figuras clarovum, non solum 
mitte manum tuam in latus eius, sed totaliter per ostium lateris eius in- 
gredere usque ad cor ipsius Jesu; ubique ardentissimo amore crucifixi in 
Christum transformata, clavis divini timoris affixa, lancea praecordialis 
dilectionis transfixa, gladio intimae compassionis transverberata, nihil 


12 Im Ottimo Commento finde ich zu Par., 11, 118 im Rahmen einer Lebensbeschreibung 
des heil. Franz folgenden Satz: Da quella ora (seit Christus selbst in San Damiano ihm 
erschienen war) innanzi |’anima sua fu tutta liquefatta, e la passione del Crucifisso nel suo 
cuore fu mirabilmente fitta. 
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aliud quaeras, nihil aliud desideres, et nullo alio velis consolari, quam ut 
cum Christo tu possis mori in cruce; et tunc cum apostolo Paulo (Gal. 2, 
19/20) exclames, dicens: Christo confixus sum cruci; vivo iam non ego, vivit 
vero in me Christus.™ 

Es ist nicht allein die Annaherung von Leiden und Leidenschaft, von 
passio und fervor, die uns in diesen mystischen Texten bedeutend scheint, 
sondern vor allem auch das Streben nach beidem, desiderium et gloria 
passionis.“* Ganz im Gegensatz zu allen antiken, vor allem aber zu den 
stoischen Vorstellungen, wird die passio gepriesen und herbeigesehnt; das 
Leben und die Stigmatisierung des heiligen Franz von Assisi verwirklicht 
konkret die Vereinigung von Leidenschaft und Leiden, das mystische 
Ueberspringen des einen zum anderen. Leidenschaft der Liebe fihrt 
leidend zum excessus mentis und zur Vereinigung mit Christus; wer ohne 
passio ist, ist auch ohne Gnade; wer sich nicht mitleidend der passio des 
Erlésers hingibt, lebt in der Verhairtung des Herzens, obduratio cordis, 
und haufig findet man in den mystischen Traktaten Anweisungen, wie 
dieser Zustand zu iiberwinden sei. Dabei darf das in vieler Hinsicht wich- 
tige und entscheidende Kriterium Lerchs, die Aktivierung der passio, 
nicht unvorsichtig iibertrieben werden. Die Haltung der Seele ist eher 
eine dynamisch-potentielle als eine eigentlich titige; sie ist eher empfangs- 
bereit und sehnsuchtsvoll als eigentlich aktiv; sie ist ausgesprochen 
brautlich. Zu welch stiirmischer Liebesglut, zu welch gliihender Hingabe 
die Seele auch gelangen mag, es ist immer Christus oder die Gnade, von 


13 Wer die Neigung zu antithetischen Paradoxien in der europiischen Liebespoesie von 
den Provenzalen iiber Petrarca bis zur Renaissance kennt (Typus: Pace non trovo, e non 
ho da far guerra), wird sich beim Lesen mittelalterlich-mystischer Texte kaum dem Ein- 
druck entziehen kénnen, dass die grossen Paradoxien der Passion den Nihrboden ge- 
schaffen haben, auf dem jene Gebilde wachsen konnten. Der folgende Text ist zwar ver- 
haltnismassig spit (aus dem Stimulus Amoris, 2. H. 13. J., also etwa gleichzeitig mit dem 
Erwachen des Neuen Stils), aber schon seit dem Anfang des 12. J. finden sich ahnliche 
Motive: Si ergo, anima, carnem diligis, nullam carnem nisi carnem Christi ames. Haec enim 
pro tua et totius humani generis salute est super aram crucis oblata, cuius passionem in 
corde rumines quotidie. Huius enim passionis Christi meditatio continua mentem elevabit 
. .. O passio desiderabilis! O mors admirabilis! quid mirabilius quam quo mors vivificet, 
vulnera sanent, sanguis album faciat, et mundet intima, nimius dolor nimium dulcorem 
inducat, apertio lateris cor cordi coniungat? Sed adjuc mirari non cesses, quia sol obscuratus 
plus solito illuminat, ignis extinctus magis inflammat, passio ignominiosa glorificat. Sed 
vere mirabile est, quod Christus in cruce sitiens inebriat, nudus existens virtutem vesti- 
mentis ornat, sed et eius manus ligno conclavatae nos solvunt, pedes confossi nos currere 
faciunt u.s.w. Das ist schon fast iibermassig kunstvoll. 

4 Dazu auch noch das 14. Kapitel des Horologium sapientiae von Suso (ich benutzte die 
Ausgabe von J. Strange, ed. nova, Coloniae, 1861). Zum Verstindnis dieser Stelle ist zu 
beachten, dass die Rose ein Symbol der himmlischen Freude ist, vg]. M. Gorce O. P., Le 
Roman de la Rose, Paris, 1933, p. 29-36.—Sehr ausgebildet ist die Passionmystik auch bei 
den deutschen Mystikerinnen wie Mechtild v. Magdeburg und Margaretha Ebner. 
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deren Gewalt sie iiberwunden wird, und von denen also die Aktivitat aus- 
geht. Die Liebeswunden, der fervor spiritus, die unio passionalis sind ein 
Geschenk der Gnade; man kann sich wohl dafiir empfangsbereit machen, 
man kann es herbeiwiinschen und darum beten, ja es kann hierbei eine 
solche Gewalt der Sehnsucht statthaben, dass die Erfiillung herbeige- 
zwungen wird—so wie Jakob den Engel besiegte. Aber dann ist eben die 
Gnade schon in dem Betenden gewesen: 


Regnum coelorum violenza pate 

Da caldo amore e da viva speranza 

Che vince la divina volontate; 

Non a guisa che l’uom all’uom sobranza, 

Ma vince lei perché vuol esser vinta, 

E vinta vince con sua beninanza. (Dante Par. 20, 94 ff.) 


Und in diesem Sinne sind und bleiben die passiones etwas, was die Seele 
leidet und wovon sie befallen wird—in diesem Sinne bleiben die Stam- 
mesbedeutung und die aristotelische Tradition erhalten. Das Neue und 
gewissermafien Aktive der christlichen Vorstellung besteht darin, da8 
die Spontaneitaét und schépferische Liebeskraft durch die passio ent- 
ziindet wird (im Grunde ist auch dies noch aristotelisch); doch immer 
kommt sie aus den Héhen oder Tiefen der iibermenschlichen Gewalten, 
und wird empfangen und erlitten als ein herrliches oder schreckliches Ge- 
schenk. 

Auch der Gesichtspunkt der “positiven Wertung’’ der passio in der 
mystischen Liebesekstase bedarf vorsichtiger Einschrinkung. Alles 
christliche Denken, insbesondere alle mystischen Vorstellungen bewegen 
sich in der Polaritét des Gegensitzlichen. Auch die Gottesliebe ist Lie- 
besqual, auch wenn sie erhért wird; denn Gott ist zu stark fiir die Seele; 
nahme er sie ans Herz, “‘sie verginge von seinem stirkeren Dasein’’; sie 
stiirbe den Liebestod, in echter Qual und echter Entriickung zugleich. 
Zur Erlauterung will ich einige Verse von Jacopone da Todi zitieren, aus 
dem Cantico dell’amor superardente; Amor di caritate, / Perché m’hai si 
ferito? / Lo cor tutto partito, / Et che arde per amore? // Arde et incende, 
e nullo trova loco; / Non pud fugir perd ched é ligato; / Si si consuma 
come cera a foco; / Vivendo mor, languisce stemperato: / Dimanda di 
poter fugir un poco, / et in fornace trovasi locato. / Oimé do’son menato / 
A si forte languire? / Vivendo si é morire, / Tanto monta l’ardore. // 
Nante che io il provassi dimandava / Amar Jesu, credendo cid dolzura. 
/ E’n pace di dolcezza star pensava, / Fuor d’ogni pena possedendo 
altura: / Provo tormento qual io non stimava, / Chel cor si mi fendesse 
per calura. / Non posso dar figura, / Di che veggio sembianza; / Che moio 
in delettanza, / e vivo senza core. 
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All diese Motive finden sich nun, wie man weifi, auch in der profanen 
Liebespoesie wieder—zuweilen so stark, daS man zweifeln kann, ob man 
es iiberhaupt mit profaner Dichtung zu tun hat. Ohne Liebe zu sein ist 
eines edlen Herzens unwiirdig; Liebe ist der Weg zu aller Tugend und 
Erkenntnis; und doch ist Liebe ebensowohl Entziicken wie Qual; Leiden 
und Leidenschaft sind eines; nicht nur aus Sehnsucht leidet der Liebende, 
sondern auch die Nahe der Geliebten, ihr Gru und ihr Wort erschiittern 
ihn dergestalt, daf er zu vergehen meint. Das alles sind bekannte Motive 
der Liebespoesie, die, wenn auch sich allmahlich verweltlichend und viel- 
fach verflachend, von den Provenzalen iiber Dante und Petrarca bis tief 
in die neuere Zeit sich nachweisen lassen, und iiberall, wo eine starke 
mystische Bewegung sich geltend macht, energisch und urspriinglich 
wiedererwachen. Auch die Bildersprache der Mystik, die Bilder vom Ver- 
brennen, Verwunden, Durchbohren, von Trunkheit, Gefangenschaft 
Martyrium usf., wenngleich sie vielfach schon alteren Ursprungs sind, 
finden sich iiberall in der spezifisch mystischen Ténung; Fra Francesco 
Tresatti da Lugnano, der die mir vorliegende Jacoponeausgabe Anfang 
des 17. Jhdts. besorgt hat, kann iiberall zu den Versen seines Autors 
Parallelstellen spaiterer Profandichter (Petrarca, Bembo usw.) anfiihren. 

Ich glaube nun, und der Leser wird diesen meinen Gedanken schon aus 
den bisherigen Ausfiihrungen entnommen haben, dafi die Passionsmystik 
mit ihrer Annéherung von Passio und Ekstase auch auf die Entwicklung 
von passio-Leidenschaft von Einfluss gewesen ist; da® sie passio fiir den 
modernen Inhalt ‘Leidenschaft’ aufnahmebereiter machte, und ihm in 
dieser Hinsicht vor dem konkurrierenden Ausdruck affectus einen Vor- 
sprung verlieh. Dasjenige, was nach meiner Meinung passio-Leidenschaft 
aus der Passionsmystik schépfte, ist die Vertiefung des Inhalts “Leiden” 
in einem polaren Sinne, in dem es zugleich Entziicken und Entriickung 
bedeuten kann—also dasjenige, was Eckhart (s.o. Anm. 6) “inhitzige 
minne” nennt. Dem Inhalt nach ist dieser Einfluss auch ganz unbestreit- 
bar;es bildet sich in enger Anlehnung an die Mystik der polar-dialektische 
Inhalt ‘‘Leidenschaft” auch in der profanen Liebesdichtung, die ihre 
Erfahrungen als martiri, tormenti, dolci furori usf. beschreibt. Jedoch ist 
die Einwirkung auf den profanen Gebrauch des Wortes passio selbst zu- 
nachst sehr schwach. Zwar bezeichnet Dante in der Kanzone E’m’in- 
cresce di me si duramente sein Erlebnis an dem Tage, da seine Herrin in 
der Welt erschien, und das er unverkennbar mit der Entriickung Pauli 
Acta Ap. 9 in Beziehung setzt, als eine passion nova," die zum mystischen 
Liebestod fiihrt; zwar nennt er zu Beginn des Convivio sein mystisches 


46 Auch auf die Bedeutung von novo (die von den Ezechiel- und Paulusstellen abhingig 
ist) muss hier wie tiberhaupt bei Dante geachtet werden. Hierauf hat mich E. Eberwein 
aufmerksam gemacht. 
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Jugendwerk, die Vita Nova, mit einer aus den mystischen Texten wohl- 
bekanten Wortverbindung fervida e passionata; zwar lasst sich aus einem 
seiner lateinischen Briefe (Exulti Pistoriensi, Testo critico p. 417) wohl 
schlieSen, dass passio mindestens in der Umgangssprache bestimmter 
Kreise fiir ““Liebesleidenschaft” gebrauchlich war; zwar braucht schliess- 
lich auch Boccaccio passione und passionato fiir Liebesleiden und -leiden- 
schaft, und gelegentlich spricht er von der piacevolissima passione d’amore 
(suavissima passio amoris)—aber damit sind unsere Beispiele fiir Tre- 
cento und Quattrocento auch erschépft.* Dante selbst braucht passio in 
der iiberwiegenden Mehrzahl der Fille aristotelisch, gegen actio, allenfalls 
mit stoischem Unterton, gegen ratio; und ebenso verhalten sich die iibri- 
gen theoretischen Autoren des spiten Mittelalters; passio heift bei ihnen 
Leiden (ohne dialektischen Nebensinn), Gefiihl, Erfahrung, und manch- 
mal Leidenschaft in rein peiorativ-stoischem Verstande; das aristote- 
lische Element iiberwiegt weitaus, das stoische ist schwach, und das mys- 
tische fehlt. Passio war damals ein nach Schule schmeckendes Fachwort, 
und eben deshalb braucht es die Liebesdichtung iiberhaupt nicht; sagt 
doch selbst Jacopone stets croce, nie passione. Dante, dessen Vorstellung 
vom hohen Stil die Philosophie der Schulen miteinbegriff, hat keinen 
dauernden Einfluss gehabt, da unmittelbar nach ihm eine frihhumanis- 
tisch-gegenscholastische Strémung die Oberhand bekam; Petrarca, der im 
Canzoniere sehr viel Bilder mystischer Herkunft verwendet, braucht 
niemals passio. Im hohen Stil und in der Bedeutung Leidenschaft konnte 
sich dies Wort erst durchsetzen, als der Einfluss der aristotelischen Schul- 
tradition zuriickging. Weniger eng an die Schultradition gebunden war 
passionatus, aber auch dies heisst damals “‘leidenschaftlich” nur im pe- 
jorativ-stoischen Sinne—immerhin mit einer neuen Abwandlung: es be- 
deutet “parteiisch,” “voreingenommen.” So braucht es schon Dante, der 
sogar passionare verwendet (Mon. 1, 11.): bene repellentur, qui iudicem 
passionare conantur. Andere Stellen finden sich in einem Bericht iiber das 
Kardinalskonzil zu Pisa (1409), den Ducange zitiert (concilium . . . fuit 
ex personis ... passionatis contra iustitiam Suae Sanctitatis), in der 
Imitatio Christi, und in mehreren italienischen Texten, die bei Tom- 
maseo-Bellini angefiihrt werden.” 


16 Die katalanischen Stellen, die Spitzer (Romania, tvx, 124) zitiert, stehen mir nicht 
zur Verfiigung. 

17 Die Bedeutung “parteiische Vorliebe” wird spiter zur Brieffloskel. Guez de Balzac 
und Descartes schreiben am Schluss ihrer Briefe “que je suis passionnément”’ oder “avec 
une trés ardente passion” “votre trés humble” etc. Das entspricht unserer “vorziiglichen” 
Hochachtung oder der “Vorliebe,” mit der ein Geschaftsmann unseren Diensten gewidmet 
zu sein beteuert. Prinz Eugen schliesst 1724 einen Brief an Vico mit den Worten:e sono con 
parzialita, ecc.—Vico, L’ A utobiografia ecc. (Bari, 1929), p. 180. 
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Im 16. Jahrhundert, als die Macht der thomistisch-aristotelischen 
Schulen zuriickging, und also sowohl stoische wie auch erneut mystische 
Strémungen literarisch wirksam wurden, beginnt passio in der modernen 
Bedeutung “‘Leidenschaft” sich zu festigen, und zwar geschieht dies auf 
dem schon angedeuteten Wege iiber Liebesleiden und -leidenschaft. Doch 
hat es noch lange gedauert, bis diese Bedeutung eindeutig und ausschlies- 
lich gesichert war. Passio-Leidenschaft, aus mystischen und stoischen 
Quellen gespeist, hatte gleichsam einen Zweifrontenkrieg zu fiihren: ge- 
gen seine eigene aristotelische Bedeutung (als Erfahrung, Gefiihl, oder 
villig leidenschaftsfreies Leiden), und gegen die Konkurrenz von affectus, 
affectio. Die verschiedenen aristotelischen Nuancen finden sich z.B. noch 
bei Montaigne,'* Th. de Béze,!® Garnier,?° Lecoq;* iiberdies haben sie 
noch in den psychologischen Schulsystemen des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts 
nachgewirkt. Die italienischen bzw. franzésischen Entsprechungen von 
affectus finden sich in Konkurrenz mit passio-Leidenschaft in den Liebes- 
traktaten der Italiener; und bei zwei so verschiedenen Schriftstellern wie 
Alexandre Hardy und Honoré d’Urfé habe ich feux, fammes, blessures, 
vor allem affections, aber, soweit ich ihre Werke kenne, niemals passion 
getroffen. Andererseits findet sich passio als Leidenschaft, besonders Lie- 
besleidenschaft, in Italien etwa seit Boiardo” und Lorenzo de’ Medici” (da- 
gegen erinnere ich mich keiner Stelle bei Ariost oder Tasso), und in 
Frankreich vor allem bei Marguerite de Navarre.* Sie verwendet neben 
passion auch affection, feux, flammes; passion lift fast iiberall, wo es auf- 
tritt, die Vorstellung des Leidens mitanklingen, zuweilen macht sich auch 
eine tadelnde Betonung bemerkbar—aber iiberall heift es doch unzwei- 
felhaft “‘Liebesleidenschaft,” und der Tadel gerait oft in Vergessenheit; 
Teilnahme und Bewunderung fiir die grofen Bewegungen des Herzens 
mischen sich ein. Seither ist passion in dieser Rolle nicht wieder ver- 
schwunden,” indes die alteren Bedeutungen sich allméhlich verlieren. 
Das Wort tritt im franzésischen 17. Jahrhundert aus der gelehrten in die 
gebildet-literarische Sphire; hier heift es eindeutig und ausschliesslich 


18S. Lexique dela langue des Essais, im 5. Band der Edition municipale (Bordeaux, 1933). 

19 Darmesteter-Hatzfeld, Morceauz choisis . .. du XVI® siécle, p. 315. 

20 Tbid., p. 342 u. 349. 1 Thid., p. 327 

2 Z. B. Orlando inam., 1, 11, 19 und 1, x1, 49. 

% Z. B. in seiner Darstellung des Ursprungs der italienischen Liebesdichtung, bei d’An- 
cona e Bacci, Manuale della lett. ital., 1, 85 ss. 

* L’Heptaméron des nouvelles, passim. 

% Vgl. z.B. Montchrestien bei Darmesteter-Hatzfeld, p. 359 und Régnier, ibid., p. 291. 
Ferner nach Spitzer, 1. c., auch Mairet in der Sophonisbe——In Grimmelshausen, Simpl. 
Simpl., 3, 19 findet sich der Satz: “. .. wann der Herr nicht selbsten wiisste wie einem 
Buhler ums Herz ist, so hatte er dieses Weibes Passiones nicht so wohl ausfiihren oder vor 
Augen stellen kénnen.” 
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“Leidenschaft” im modernen Sinne, meist Liebesleidenschaft—daneben 
auch jene leidenschaftliche und herrschsiichtige Selbstliebe und Selbstbe- 
hauptung, die man mit ambition und spiter noch charakteristischer mit 
gloire bezeichnete. Die cartesianische Psychologie, die zumindest in ihrer 
Terminologie noch von der aristotelischen Scholastik abhingt, nennt 
freilich alle Gemiitsbewegungen, auch die Gefiihle und Empfindungen, 
passions; aber das wurde, trotz Descartes’ bedeutender Wirkung auf die 
gebildete Gesellschaft, von ihr als Fachsprache empfunden und blieb 
ohne jeden Einfluss auf ihren Sprachgebrauch—weder Selbstzufrieden- 
heit, Feigheit und Spottsucht, noch gar Krankheit, Hunger und Frost 
werden damals spontan praktisch als passion bezeicanet. Passion und 
souffrance, passion und sentiment treten auseinander; wo Garnier noch 
sagte retirez-vous, humaines passions (s. Anm. 15), da findet sich bei Ra- 
cine étouffant tout sentiment humain (Iph. 4, 6). Ueberhaupt werden pas- 
sion und sentiment im Wesentlichen schon ebenso unterschieden wie im 
18. und 19. Jahrhundert**—ganz fest kann die Grenze niemals bestimmt 
werden, da manche Gefiihle, sobald sie sehr heftig sind, zu Begierden und 
damit zu Leidenschaften werden. Doch schon in dem fiir unsere Ohren 
noch etwas seltsam klingenden Corneillevers—J’ai tendresse pour toi, 
j’ai passion pour elle (Nicoméde 4, 3)—liegt eine klare Steigerung: pas- 
sion soll ein heftiges, leidenschaftliches Gefiihl der Liebe ausdriicken, 
gegeniiber dem natiirlichen, nicht mit Begierde verbundenen vaterlichen 
Empfinden. Spater findet man nicht selten ausdriickliche Scheidung von 
passion und sentiment, zum Beispiel in der bekannten Andromaquekritik 
von Saint-Evremond.?’ Was das Kriterium Lerchs, die Aktivitit, betrifft, 
so wird das Verhiltnis der Leidenschaften zur Tiatigkeit von Pascal in 
einer Weise zum Ausdruck gebracht, die ganz in der Tradition ruht und 
doch auch dem heutigen Empfinden entspricht: L’homme est né pour 
penser; aussi n’est-il pas un moment sans le faire; mais les pensées pures, 
qui le rendraient heureux s’il pouvait toujours les soutenir, le fatiguent 
et l’abattent. C’est une vie unie 4 laquelle il ne peut s’accomoder; il lui 
faut du remuement et de l’action, c’est-a-dire qu’il est nécessaire qu’il 
soit quelquefois agité des passions, dont il sent dans son coeur des sources 
si vives et si profondes.”® 

Die passions sind im franzésischen 17. Jahrhundert die groBen mensch- 

% Sobald aber bewusst theoretisiert wird, taucht sehr leicht die alte aristotelische Fach- 
bezeichnung passion wieder fiir alle Gemiitsbewegungen auf. Das ist nicht nur im 18. jh. 
(vgl. die bei Lerch S. 334 aus der Encyclopédie und aus Rousseau angefiihrten Stellen), 
sondern auch zuweilen noch im 19. festzustellen. 

27 (Euvres mélées, Amsterdam, 1706, 1, 320. Vgl. auch 1, 65 und passim. 

28 Pensées et opuscules, éd. Brunschwicg, p. 123 (Discours sur les passions de l'amour). 
Man beachte, dass zu den pensées hier alle inneren Vorginge ausser den Leidenschaften 
gehéren, auch die sentiments ; vgl. die Anmerkung Brunschvicgs. 
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lichen Begierden, und das Eigentiimliche daran ist die deutliche Nei- 
gung sie als tragisch, heroisch, erhaben und bewunderungswiirdig anzu- 
sehen. Im Anfang des Jahrhunderts klingt die stoisch-peiorative Wer- 
tung noch sehr hiaufig an, doch wandelt sie sich bald in eine polare, in der 
das Schreckliche und das Herrliche sich zum Erhabenen vereinen. Das ist 
schon bei Corneille und Pascal, vielleicht schon bei Descartes zu spiiren, 
und es erreicht seinen Héhepunkt in der Tragédie Racines, deren Ziel es 
ist die Leidenschaften zu erregen und zu verherrlichen. Nun gibt es les 
belles passions und les passions généreuses, und die Kritik beurteilt eine 
Tragédie nach der Echtheit, Tiefe und Schénheit der dargestellten Lei- 
% denschaften; fiir den fiihlenden Zuschauer wird die Qual und das Ent- 
- ziicken der Leidenschaft zur héchsten Lebensform. Ce n’est point une 
3 nécessité, sagt Racine in der Préface zu Bérénice, qu’il y ait du sang et des 
morts dans une tragédie: il suffit que l’action en soit grande, que les ac- 
teurs en soient héroiques, que les passions y soient excitées, et que tout s’y 
ressente de cette tristesse majestueuse qui fait tout le plaisir de la tragé- 
die. Eine Mischung von Scheu, Heuchelei, beginnender Einsicht und be- 
ginnender Reue hat ihn spater, im Vorwort zu Phédre, veranlasst sich 
ganz anders auszudriicken; aber es ist offenbar sophistisch, wenn er dort 
sagt: les passions n’y sont présentées que pour montrer tout le désordre 
dont elles sont cause—denn die Zuhérer bewunderten, ja beneideten Phé- 
dre trotz allen Entsetzens, das ihr Schicksal hervorruft. Gegen die Ver- 
herrlichung der Leidenschaften erhebt sich nun eine nicht mehr stoische, 
f sondern kirchliche Polemik (Nicole, Boussuet), die die Lage sehr viel 
a klarer erkannt hat als die Mehrzahl der iibrigen Kritiker. Sie hat auch er- 

cee kannt, dass die eigentlichsten, erhabensten und darum von ihrem Stand- 
punkt gefahrlichsten Leidenschafter amour und ambition sind. Pascal 
sagt ambition, spitere sagen, mit einer fiir die Epoche iiberaus bezeich- 
nenden Wendung, gloire. Dites-moi, sagt Bossuet,?* que veut un Cor- 
neille dans son Cid, sinon qu’on aime Chiméne, qu’on l’adore avec Ro- 
drigue, qu’on tremble avec lui lorsqu’il est dans la crainte de la perdre, et 
qu’avec lui on s’estime heureux lorsqu’il espére de la posséder? Le premier 
principe sur lequel agissent les poétes tragiques et comiques, c’est qu’il 
faut intéresser le spectateur; et si l’auteur ou l’acteur d’une tragédie ne le 
sait pas émouvoir et le transporter de la passion qu’il veut exprimer, ov 
tombe-t-il, si ce n’est dans le froid, dans l’ennuyeux, dans le ridicule . . . ? 
Ainsi, tout le dessin d’un poéte, toute la fin de son travail, c’est 
qu’on soit, comme ses héros, épris des belles personnes, qu’on les serve 
comme des divinités; en un mot, qu’on leur sacrifie tout, si ce n’est peut- 
étre la gloire, dont l’amour est plus dangereux que celui de la beauté 
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29 Maximes et réflexiones sur la comédie, Iv. 
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méme. ... On se voit soi-méme dans ceux qui nous paraissent comme 
transportés par de semblables objets: on devient bientét un acteur 
secret dans la tragédie; on y joue sa propre passion; et la fiction au 
dehors est froide et sans agrément si elle ne trouve au dedans une vérité 
qui lui réponde. Fiir die geistliche Gesinnung war die AuffaSung der 
Leidenschaften in der Tragédie des 17. Jahrhunderts ein gefahrlicher 
Feind; Leidenschaft war nicht nur eine gewohnliche ‘“Unordnung,”’ wie 
sie das irdische Leben zu jeder Zeit mit sich bringt, sondern selbst eine 
Art Religion, eine vermeintliche Erhéhung der menschlichen Existenz, 
die erstrebenswert schien und an der sich Grésse und Edelmut des Her- 
zens erwies. Ich habe iiber diesen Gegenstand schon frither gehandelt;*° 
und ich sage nichts ganz Neues, wenn ich meine, daf die erhabene Auf- 
faBung der Leidenschaften in ihrer polaren Dialektik eine verweltlichte, 
widerchristliche Wendung der Passionsmystik darstellt; denn dieser Ge- 
danke klingt haufig in der modernen Racinekritik an, wenn auch wohl 
nicht mit ausdriicklicher historischer Begriindung. Er miisste auch den 
Schliissel fiir einen Vergleich Racines mit seinen antiken Vorbildern 
liefern. 

Jedenfalls aber ist der moderne Inhalt “Leidenschaft” schon im fran- 
zésischen 17. Jahrhundert voll aktualisiert—und zwar nicht nur in 
bildlichen Umschreibungen wie feu und flamme, sondern auch in dem 
Wort passion. Ich zweifle sogar daran, ob die von Lerch hervorgehobene 
Entfaltung des Inhalts “‘Gefiihl” im 18. Jahrhundert zu einer klareren 
Scheidung zwischen Gefiihl und Leidenschaft viel beigetragen hat; 
wenigstens gilt das allgemein nur fiir die wissenschaftliche Psychologie. 
Es gab auch Strémungen, vom Pietismus zur Romantik, die die Gefiihle 
dermassen anschwellen liessen, dass sie sich den Leidenschaften wieder 
annéherten, und sich schlieBlich nur noch durch Unschirfe und Unbe- 
stimmtheit des Gegenstands der Wiinsche von ihnen unterschieden. 
Senancour nennet es einmal passion universelle. Im vierten Brief von 
Obermann, nach einer Nacht melancholischer Versenkung am See von 
Neuchatel, schreibt er: Indicible sensibilité, charme et tourment de nos 
vaines années; vaste conscience d’une nature partout accablante et 
partout impénétrable, passion universelle, sagesse avancée, voluptueux 
abandon; tout ce qu’un cceur mortel peut contenir de besoins et d’ennuis 
profonds, j’ai tout senti, tout éprouvé dans cette nuit mémorable. J’ai 
fait un pas sinistre vers l’Age d’affaiblissement; j’ai dévoré dix années 
de ma vie. Heureux l’homme simple dont le coeur est toujours jeune! 
PS. 

Zu den Einwinden, die Lerch S. 326 ff. gegen Einzelheiten meiner Re- 


30 “Racine und die Leidenschaften,’’ GRM, 1926; Das franziésische Publikum des 17. 
Jahrhunderts (Miinchen, 1933), S. 47 ff. 
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marques sur le mot passion (Neuphil. Mitt. xxxvu, 218) erhebt, méchte : 
ich noch folgendes bemerken: (1) Ueber das Fortleben von passio im Vul- : 
girlatein denke ich ebenso wie er, namlich dass es als gelehrtes und kirch- 
liches Wort, mit der Bedeutung Krankheit bzw. Leiden Christi dort 
fortlebte. Das habe ich auch geschrieben, und der kirchlichen Verwen- 
dung weit griéssere Bedeutung beigemessen. Uebrigens zitiert Godefroy 
auch volkstiimliche Formen. (2) Meine Erklarung des Verschwindens 
von passion “Krankheit” im 17. J. als niedere Bedeutung eines nunmehr 





ta in die hohe Sprache der Gebildeten eingegangenen Wortes halte ich auf- 
{pe recht. Lerch hat mich offenbar missverstanden. Ich behaupte nicht, dass 
Be “Leiden” wegen “Leidenschaft” verschwinden musste; sondern niedere, 4 
‘tee kérperliche Krankheit vor den erhabenen Seelenbewegungen. Seine ei- : 
ie gene Erklarung, passio-Krankheit habe als Fachwort weichen miissen, 
ae widerspricht der meinen nicht, sondern erganzt sie. (3) Dagegen hat 


Lerch gegen Furetiére und mich Recht, wenn er in der Redensart “souf- 
frir mort et passion” eine Erinnerung an die Passion Christi sieht. Sie er- 
:f scheint schon in Kreuzzugsliedern: so in dem Lied Chevalier mult estes 


a 
h | guariz bei Bédier-Aubry, Les Chansons de croisade, Paris 1909, und pro- 
a ; venzalisch bei Raimbaut de Vaqueiras, in Bartschs Chrestomathie 6° éd. 
Bt 139, 10. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Continued from PMLA, tv, 1213, 1400.) 


I. See Meeting of the Executive Council, PMLA, LVI (Sept., 1941), 
885-886. 

II. Under date of July 15 the Council appointed Professor Robert K. 
Root, of Princeton University, to fill on the Monograph Committee of 
Award the unexpired term of Carleton Brown (deceased). 

III. Under date of November 4 the Council accepted the Autumn re- 
port of the Committee on Research Activities. 


Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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CLASSIFIED LISTS OF SCHOLARS 


As announced by Professor Ernest Bernbaum at our last Annual Meet- 
ing (see the 1940 Supplement, page 1362) a letter with a questionnaire 
was issued as of 1 January, 1941, to all members of the Association, and 
thereafter to all new miembers, enabling them to record at the Executive 
Office their fields of research and teaching experience. Approximately one 
half of our membership returned filled-in questionnaires. 

From these questionnaires slips were filled out by NYA workers and 
marked according to the scheme shown on page 1199, with consultation 
with Mrs. Ross or the Secretary when in doubt. Normally three slips 
were made for each member. They were then sorted, alphabetized, and 
copied in lists similar to the one shown on page 1199. Subsequently the 
slips were rearranged (many of them several times) and other lists were 
made of specialists in genres, in particular authors of a given literature, 
etc.—as Semantics, Linguistic Geography, Bibliography, Comparative 
Linguistics. 

In March the following communications, embodying constructive sug- 
gestions from about twenty representative members, were issued and are 
here printed that they may be available to all members: 


I. Letter of Notification: 


Notification (not to be issued again) to Presidents of Universities and 
Colleges and to Deans in Universities. 

The Modern Language Association of America ventures to bring to 
your notice, by means of the enclosed sheet, a new service which it offers 
to administrative officers who may be seeking a candidate for a position 
which they desire to fill in the fields of modern languages and literatures. 

Its membership, now 4475, has been classified from returned question- 
naries under the fields of research activity and teaching experience which 
these present. Most of these are from younger scholars whose records are 
not available in Who’s Who in America. Our interest is that no suitable 
member be merely overlooked by chance. Our service is to provide ad- 
ministrative officers with preliminary data giving reasonable assurance 
that they have not overlooked a person who should be included in their 
consideration. 

The lists, on the verso of the enclosure, are now available and will be 
hereafter available (brought up to date) in February. The recto of the 
enclosure describes the service in detail. 

Our younger scholars, now dependent chiefly on local guidance, may 
take heart if they can feel that their existence is nationally known. Some 
of our elder scholars have consented that their names appear on the lists 
as persons who might be appropriately consulted regarding the younger 
in their fields and at their institutions. 





Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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II. Classified Lists of Scholars (recto): 


The Association has classified those of its 4475 members who have re- 
turned questionnaires sent out on and after January 1, 1941, in lists of 
those active in special fields of research and teaching in modern languages 
and literatures. Both the lists and copies of the filled questionnaires are 
available to presidents, deans, and chairmen of departments interested. 
They may thus ascertain, without special investigation, the range of in- 
dividuals whom they may wish to consider. To obtain copies address: 


Professor Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
Modern Language Association of America 
100 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


A table of lists and a sample short list are shown on the verso. 


The Lists. These lists cover our members who have shown teaching 
and research experience in the field under which they are listed. They 
bear only the date and institution of baccalaureate and doctorate since 
the present address and rank are shown in our current PMLA Supple- 
ment. Each list is available (in triplicate) for a fee of fifty cents. The lists 
serve as a comprehensive view of possibilities. Hereafter they will be 
available (brought up to date) annually in February. 

If a different list to show a different special field is desired, this will be 
compiled from the questionnaires upon order and made available in 
triplicate) for a fee of one dollar. 

The Questionnaires. On these are available specific information as to 
special research fields, classes taught, thesis, publications, age, birthplace, 
citizenship, etc. Each is available (in duplicate) for a fee of ten cents. They 
serve to reveal whether an individual fits a given position sufficiently well 
to invite further investigation. 

No placement service. The Association conducts this service for all mem- 
bers impartially, without giving a preferential rating to any individual. 
Further information regarding the younger scholars on the lists may be 
appropriately requested from older scholars on the same lists, especially 
if of the same institutions. 

Procedure. It is assumed that officers who use this service will first order 
lists covering the desired range. The same scholar’s name often appears 
on two or three lists—rarely more. Ordinarily the officer will not desire 
questionnaires for more than a selection of the names chosen on the lists, 
limiting his choice by the age inferrible and the institutions shown. He 
may then address inquiries to the institutions or first order questionnaires 
in order still further to limit his necessary inquiries. 

Orders for the entire series of lists, or large blocks of them, can best be 
filled in February, 1942, or thereafter. 
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III. Classified Lists of Scholars (verso): 


SCHOLARS SPECIALIZED IN A PERIOD OF A LITERATURE: 
English Before 1500; xvi, Xv, XVIII, xIx, x1x—-xx Centuries (A meri- 
cam XVII-XVIII, XIX, XIX—Xx) 
French Before 1500; xvI-xviIl, XVII-XVIII, XVIII-XIX, XIx-xx Cen- 
turies 
German Before 1500; xvI—xvIl, XVIII-xIx, xIx-xx Centuries 
Italian Before 1500; xvi—-xvim1, xvi1I-xx Centuries 
Spanish Before 1500; xvI-xvil, XVII-XVIII, XVIII-xx centuries; Amer- 
ican Spanish 
MEMBERS NOT YET SPECIALIZED: For each department, Survey of Liter- 
ature, or Language Instruction; English Composition. 
ScHOLARS TRAINED IN Lincuistics: Celtic, English, French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese, Scandinavian, Slavonic, Spanish. 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL AND SPECIAL Lists: Where appearance of the same 
names on two or three lists does not reveal the combination of qualifi- 
; cations desired, special lists will be prepared from the questionnaires 
on order. Also, on the lists already prepared, further specialization (as 
in an author or a literary genre) will be indicated on order. 


Sample Short List 
(The following list is merely illustrative of form and indicative of the 
variety of lists which may be ordered. It is not complete and is not based 
wholly on the questionnaires.) 





Lexicography 

(Present address and rank are shown in the current PMLA Supplement) 

Baccalaureate Doctorate 
Bethel, John P. McGill 1924 Harvard 1927 

Craigie, Sir William A. St. Andrews 1888 Various 
Fries, Charles C. Bucknell 1900 Chicago 1922 
Hulbert, James R. Chicago 1907 Chicago 1912 
Hull, Vernam Harvard 1918 Harvard 1926 
| Knott, Thomas A. Northwestern 1902 Chicago 1912 
Learned, Henry D. Pennsylvania 1912 Pennsylvania 1917 
Levy, Raphael Johns Hopkins 1920 Johns Hopkins 1924 
Long, Percy W. Harvard 1898 Harvard 1906 
Meech, Sanford B. Yale 1924 Yale 1929 
Neilson, William A. Edinburgh (MA) 1891 Harvard 1898 
Oelschliger, Victor W. B. Beloit 1931 Wisconsin 1937 
Price, Hereward T. Oxford 1903 Bonn 1909 
Read, Allen W. Iowa State 1925 Oxford (B.Litt.) 1933 
Spitzer, Leo — 1907 _ 1911 


Whitehall, Harold London 1927 Iowa 1931 
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Lists have been ordered hitherto on a very limited scale. Administra- 
tive officers usually describe their needs and ask for a few recommended 
names; this is contrary to our stated policy. Proper use of the lists (in 
finding scholars with desired specialization) seems more likely to origin- 
ate within departments, whose chairmen are accordingly afforded the 
opportunity to keep this information on file. 


Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1941 


In the interest of completeness, it is hoped that authors may be willing to send to the compiler 
of the appropriate section off-prints of articles and notice of pertinent books and monographs: 


GENERAL: Millett Henshaw, 221 N. Grand Boulevard, St. Louis Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 

ENGLISH: Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN: Gregory Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

FRENCH: H. Carrington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

ITALIAN, SPANISH, and PORTUGUESE: Edwin B. Williams, University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

GERMANIC: Henry W. Nordmeyer, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The year of publication is 1941 unless otherwise noted. Italics indicate book titles; quotation 
marks, articles. Periodicals often cited are referred to by the following abbreviations: 


AGR American-German Review MA Medium Aevum 
AJP American Journal of Philology MFDU_ Monatshefte fiir d. Unterricht 
AmLit American Literature MLN Modern Language Notes 
AnglB  Beiblatt zur Anglia MLQ Modern Language Quarterly 
APS Acta Philologica Scandinavica MLR Modern Language Review 
Archio Archiv fiir das Stud. der neueren MP Modern Philology 

Sprachen und Literaturen NEQ New England Quarterly 
AS American Speech N&Q Notes and Queries 
BHi Bulletin Hispanique PMLA Pubs. Mod. Lang. Ass’n. of Am. 
ELH Jour. of Eng. Literary History PQ Philological Quarterly 
ESt Englische Studien RES Review of English Studies 
FQ French Quarterly Ri 1 Revista de filologia Hispanica 
FR French Review RHL Revue d’Histoire Lit. de la France 
GQ German Quarterly RLC Revue de Littérature Comparée 
GR Germanic Review RR Romanic Review 
Hisp Hispania SAB Shakespeare Assoc. Bulletin 
HLQ Huntington Library Quarterly SFQ Southern Folklore Quarterly 
AR Hispanic Review SP Studies in Philology 
Ital Italica SS Scandinavian Studies und Notes 
JA Journal of Aesthetics TFSB Tennessee Folklore Soc. Bulletin 
JAFL Jour. of American Folk-Lore TFSP Texas Folklore Society Pubs. 


JEGP Jour. of Eng. and Germ. Philol. ZRPh Zeitschrift fiir Rom. Philologie 
JHI Journal of the History of Ideas ZFSL Zeitschrift fiir Slavische Sprache 
Lang Language und Literatur 

LTLS __ (London) Times Literary Suppl. 
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GENERAL SECTION 
By MILLETT HENSHAW AND COLLABORATING SPECIALISTS 


Miscellaneous. Thomson, S. Harrison. Progress of Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies in the United States and Canada. Bull. No. 16. Boulder, Colo. 
Aesthetics and Literary Criticism. (Contributed by Frank Sullivan.) 
Allen, G. W. Literary Criticism: Pope to Croce. New York. 
Allen, W. “‘The Terentianus of the epi tYous.” AJP, xm. 51-65. 
Allpert, F. H. “Literature and Truth.” Sewanee Review, xix. 213-236. 
Ames, V. M. “The Function and Value of Aesthetics.”’ J A, 1. 95-105. 
Barnhart, E. N., with Sullivan, F. “A Bibliography of Aesthetics.” JA, 1. 
140-148. 
Follows a widely inclusive definition of Aesthetics. Current. 
Berkelman, R. G. “‘Art for Literature’s Sake.” College English, m1. 485-492. 
Boas, G. “Il Faut étre de son Temps.” J A, 1. 52-65. 
Brown, S. G. “Notes on Poetry and Prophecy.” Sewanee Review, xt1x. 107- 
115. 
Carritt, E. F. “Art without Form.” Philosophy, xv1. 19-26. 
Chapman, E. “‘Some Aspects of St. Augustine’s Philosophy of Beauty.” JA, 
1. 46-51. 
Deutsch, B. “Understanding Poetry.”” The American Scholar, x. 67—71. 
Downs, L. H. “Literature, Democracy, and the College.”’ College English, 
m1. 162-170. 
Dubois, A. “The Art of Fiction.” South Atlantic Quarterly, xx. 112-122. 
Duncan, P. “The Place of Art in Plato’s Ideal State.”” University of Toronto 
Quarterly, x. 27-38. 
Eaker, J. G. ‘Pragmatism and Idealism in Literature.”’ College English, 111. 
451-462. 
Feibelman, J. ““The Logical Value of the Objects of Art.’’ J A, 1. 70-85. 
Foerster, N., and Others. Literature Scholarship. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Foster, E. ‘A Note on Standards.” Sewanee Review, xtrx. 305-312. 
Frye, A. M. “Referends of Art Criticism.” Philosophical Review, L. 74-80. 
Gatz, F. M. “The Object of Aesthetics.” J A, 1. 3-26. 
Grimes, J. W. “The Fine Arts and the Good Economic Life.” Jour. Higher 
Education, xm. 243-246. 
Harms, E. ‘Prolegomena of Monistic Aesthetics.”’ J A, 1. 96-101. 
Homberger, T., and Herron, I. H. “Literary Regionalism.” Southwest Review, 
No. 4. 428-453. 
Howard, R. F. “Commonplaces of Visual Aesthetics.’”’ J A, 1. 92-95. 
Menuez, C. F. “Longinus on the Equivalence of the Arts.” Classical Journal, 
XXXVI. 346-353. 
Mueller, G. E. “Style.” JA, 1. 105-122. 
Munro, T. “Knowledge and Control in the Field of Aesthetics.”” J A, 1. 1-12. 
Nolte, Fred O. ‘Art and Reality.”’ Studies in Honor of John Albrecht Walz, 
pp. 221-241. 
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O’Connor, W. V. “The Rebirth of Tragedy.” $A B, xvi. 67-76. 

Palmer, H. “A Brief History of the Poetry of Despair.’’ English, m1. 166-172. 

Panofsky, E. “The Codex Huygens and Leonardo da Vinci’s Art Theory.” 
(Studies of the Warburg Institute.) London, 1940. 

Poggioli, R. “Aesthetics of Stage and Screen.” J A, 1. 63-69. 

Rieser, M. “Analysis of the Poetic Simile.” Jour. Philosophy, xxxvu. 209- 
216. 

Schoen, M. “Aesthetic Experience in the Light of Current Psychology.” JA, 
1. 23-33. 

Sickels, E. M. “‘Farewell to Cynicism.” College English, ut. 31-39. 

Solmsen, F. ‘‘The Aristotelian Tradition in Ancient Rhetoric.” AJP, Lxm. 
35-50, 169-190. 

Steinberg, C. S. “The Aesthetic Theory of St. Thomas Aquinas.” Philosophi- 
cal Review, L. 483-497. 

Stoll, E. E. ‘‘Poetry and the Passions Again.”’ JEGP, xi. 509-525. 

Tate, A. “Literature as Knowledge.”’ Southern Review, tv. 629-657. 

Tracy, H. L. “An Intellectual Factor in Aesthetic Pleasure.’ Philosophical 
Review, L. 498-508. 

Ushenko, A. ‘‘Aesthetic Immediacy.”’ Jour. Philosophy, xxxvut1. 68-72. 
“Relativity of Form in Art.’’ J A, 1. 80-88. 

Venturi, L. ‘Aesthetic Idea of Impressionism.” J A, 1. 34-45. 

Walley, H. R. “Literature and Crisis.” College English, ut. 149-157. 

Bibliographical. Downs, R. B. ‘‘Notable Materials Added to American Li- 
braries.”” Library Quarterly, x1. 257-301. 

Osborn, J. M., and Kerr, D. R. (eds.). Work in Progress 1941 in the Modern 
Humanities. Modern Humanities Research Association. 

Spargo, J. W. A Bibliographical Manual. 2d. ed. Chicago. 

Experimental Phonetics. (Contributed by S. N. Trevifio.) Bloomer, H., and 
Shohara, H. H. ‘‘The Study of Respiratory Movements by Roentgen Kymog- 
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men. 


Schlauch, Margaret. “An Old English Encomium Urbis.” J EGP, xu. 14-28. 
A study of the twenty line fragment in praise of Durham (Camb. Univ. Lib. H.1.27, f. 202) 
with particular reference to its similarities and dissimilarities to the medieval tradition of the 
encomium urbis stemming from the Greek and Latin rhetoricians. 

Alcuin. Howell, Wilbur S. The Rhetoric of Alcuin & Charlemagne: A Trans- 
lation, with an Introduction, the Latin Text, and Notes. Princeton. (Princeton 
Stud. in English, vol. 23). 
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Alfred. See SECTION I, s.v. Van Beek. 

Aelfric. Anderson, George K. “Notes on the Language of Aelfric’s English 
Pastoral Letters in Corpus Christi College 190 and Bodleian Junius 121.” J EGP, 
xu. 5-13. 

Linguistic variations seem to indicate that CCCC 190 is “a matter of a dozen or twenty years” 
earlier than Bodl. Jun. 121, which has generally been dated about 1065. Both MSS. are sug- 
gestive as to the development of OE during the transition years. 

Bede. Malone, Kemp. “The Meaning of Bede’s Jutae.”” AnglB, 11 (1940), 
262-264. 

Ogilvy, Jack D. A. ““A Noteworthy Contribution to the Study of Bede.” Univ. 
of Colorado Studies, Ser. B. Studies in the Humanities, Vol. 1 No. 3, pp. 261-264. 
Apropos of Laistner’s edition of Bede’s Expositio and Retractatio. 

Beowulf. Cooley, Franklin. “‘Grundtvig’s First Translation from Beowulf.” 
SS, xvi. 234-238. 

Malone, Kemp. “Hygd.” MLN, tvt. 356-358. 

“|. . it [is] manifest that the Geatish queen is consistently characterized in terms of her name.” 

See SECTION U1, s.v. Pope. 

Blickling Homilies. Willard, Rudolph. “An Old English Magnificat.” Univ. 
of Texas... Studies in English, 1940, pp. 5-28. 

Prints the latter part of Blickling Homily XIII from C.C.C.C. MS. 198, with Transitus B in 
parallel columns and with extensive commentary and notes. 

Herbal. Flom, George T. “On the Old English Herbal of Apuleius, Vitellius 
C. Ill.” JEGP, xx. 29-37. 

A detailed account of the MS. and of the handwriting. 

John Scotus. Coulter, Cornelia C. ‘The Date of John the Scot’s Annota- 
tiones in Marcianum.”’ Speculum, xvi. 487-488. 

Evidence for 859 as the date of the commentary on the De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii. 

Rand, E. K. “How Much of the Amnotationes in Marcianum is the work of 
John the Scot?” Trans. and Proc. Am. Philol. Assoc., txx1. 501-523. 

Solomon and Saturn. Menner, Robert J. (ed.) The Poetical Dialogues of 
Solomon and Saturn. N.Y.(MLA Monograph Ser., x11.) 

Vespasian Psalter. Kuhn, Sherman. ‘‘The Gloss to the Vespasian Psalter: 
Another Collation.” JEGP, xt. 344-347. 

On the errors in the transcriptions by Stevenson and Sweet. 


VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Dean, Ruth J. ‘‘An Essay in Anglo-Norman Palwography.”’ 
Studies in French Language and Mediaval Literature Presented to Professor 
Mildred K. Pope, Manchester, 1939, pp. 79-87. 

A description of two companion MSS. (Fairfax 10 and Trin. Coll. Camb. 0.4.32) of Trevet’s 
Chronicles. 

Judge, Cyril B. ‘A Note on the Vision of a Certain English Prior.” Speculum, 
XVI. 488-489. 

On a legend preserved in a MS. in Hereford Cathedral. 
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Loomis, C. Grant. “The Ring of Polycrates in the Legends of the Saints.” 
J AFL, uv. 44-47. 

Mill, Anna J. ““Noah’s Wife Again.” PMLA, tv. 613-626. 
Links the stubbornness of Noah’s wife with a widespread tradition representing her corruption 
by the devil and the smuggling of the latter into the Ark by a ruse. 

Olson, Clair C. ““The Minstrels at the Court of Edward III.” PMLA, tv1. 
601-612. 
Collects data on the number, names, compensation, and activities of the court minstrels. 

Smyser, H. M., and Magoun, F. P., Jr. Survivals in Old Norwegian of Medieval 
English, French, and German Literature, together with the Latin Versions of the 
Heroic Legend of Walter of Aquitaine. Baltimore. (Connecticut College Mono- 
graph No. 1.) 

Stewart, Herbert L. “Literature and Learning Five Centuries Ago.” Queen’s 
Quar., xLvi1. 17-28. 
On the cultural level of the 15th century. 

Utley, Francis L. “The One Hundred and Three Names of Noah’s Wife.” 
Speculum, xvi. 426-452. 

Wells, John E. Eighth Supplement to a Manual of the Wrilings in Middle 
English, 1050-1400, with an Index to... Supplements I-VIII. New Haven. 

Alcock, John. Haraszti, Zoltan. ‘A Group of Incunabula.” More Books, xv1. 
43-70. 
Includes date on John Alcock, Mons Perfectionis, Pynson, 1497-98 (S.T.C. 280). 

Alcock, Simon. Boynton, Mary F. “Simon Alcok on Expanding the Sermon.” 
Harvard Theological Rev., xxx1v. 201-216. 

Ballad. Brewster, Paul G. “Two Gaelic Variants of ‘The Two Sisters’.” 
MLN, tv1. 187-192. 
Prints the texts (from the Hebrides) and supplies English translations. 

Chappell, Louis W. ‘Dad Sow.” MLN, tv. 140-141. 
“Dad’s sow,” not “Dad Sow,”’ should probably be the reading in the first stanza of The Carrion 
Crow in Campbell and Sharp’s English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians (1917), 
p. 320. 

Gainer, Patrick W. The Refrain in the English and Scottish Popular Ballads 
(microfilm). Ann Arbor, Mich. (Univ. Microfilms, No. 172.) 

Krappe, A. H. ‘‘The Maid Freed from the Gallows.” Speculum, xvi. 236-241. 
A study of numerous analogues and variants. 

Caxton. Haraszti, Zoltan. “The Catholicon, the Golden Legend, and Other 
Early Books.’”’ More Books, xvi. 235-260. 
Includes data on Caxton’s Golden Legend, Nov. 1483 (S.T.C. 24,873). 

See SECTION vit, s.v. Skelton, Workman. 

Chaucer. Baum, Paull F. “‘Chaucer’s ‘The House of Fame’.” EL H, vin. 248- 
256. 

Bressie, Ramona. “‘Chaucer’s Monk Again.” MLN, tvt. 161-162. 
Replies to the comments of Tatlock upon her article “A governour wily and wys” (MLN, 
Nov. 1939). 
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Brown, Carleton. “Three Notes on the Text of the Canterbury Tales.” MLN, 
tv. 163-175. 
Notes on the “Merrye wordes of the Hoost”’ at the end of the Clerk’s tale, on the Merchant’s 
epilogue and the two seven-line stanzas which serve as a Clerk-Franklin link in eleven d MSS, 
and on the much-discussed “take a wyf”’ couplet in the Merchant’s tale, all of them tending to 
show that the MSS of group d* in many cases preserve the original form of the text. 


Bryan, W. F., and Dempster, Germaine. Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. Chicago. 
Contents: Pratt, Robert A., and Young, Karl, The Literary Framework of the Canterbury Tales 
Pratt, Robert A., The Knight’s Tale 
Thompson, Stith, The Miller’s Tale 
Hart, Walter M., The Reeve’s Tale 
Lyon, Earl D., The Cook’s Tale 
Schlauch, Margaret, The Man of Law’s Tale 
Whiting, Bartlett J., The Wife of Bath’s Prologue 
Whiting, Bartlett J., The Wife of Bath’s Tale 
Taylor, Archer, The Friar’s Tale 
Hart, Walter M., The Summoner’s Tale 
Severs, J. Burke, The Clerk’s Tale 
Dempster, Germaine, The Merchant’s Tale 
Jones, H. S. V., The Squire’s Tale 
Dempster, Germaine, and Tatlock, J. S. P., The Franklin’s Tale 
Shannon, Edgar F., The Physician’s Tale 
Dempster, Germaine, The Pardoner’s Prologue 
Tupper, Frederick, The Pardoner’s Tale 
Spargo, John W., The Shipman’s Tale 
Brown, Carleton, The Prioress’s Tale 
Loomis, Laura H., The Tale of Sir Thopas 
Severs, J. Burke, The Tale of Melibeus 
Root, Robert K., The Monk’s Tale 
Hulbert, James R., The Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
Gerould, G. H., The Second Nun’s Prologue and Tale 
Spargo, John W., The Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue and Tale 
Work, James A., The Manciple’s Tale 
Dempster, Germaine, The Parson’s Tale 
Coffman, George R. “Chaucer’s Library and Literary Heritage for the Can- 
terbury Tales.” SP, xxxvut. 571-583. 
A review article on Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales.” 
Dunn, Thomas F. The Manuscript Sources of Caxton’s Second Edition of the 
Canterbury Tales. Chicago, 1940 (part of Univ. of Chicago diss.). 
Elmquist, Karl E. “An Observation on Chaucer’s Astrolabe.” MLN, tvt. 
530-534. 
“ ... it [the Astrolabe] was not a private communication ... to Lewis . . . but rather a full- 
dress literary work . . . which he expected to be read . . . by persons at large.” 
Ericson, Eston E. “Chaucer in Fiction.”” N&Q, cLxxx. 134. 
Notes that Chaucer is a character in an anonymous short story in Brother Jonathan, vol. Iv 
(N.Y. 1843). 
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bo Hamilton, Marie P. “‘The Credentials of Chaucer’s Pardoner.” JEGP, xt. 
2 48-72. 

# Argues that the Pardoner was not an illiterate layman or a clerk in minor orders, as have been 
suggested, but was an Augustinian canon, perhaps in priest’s orders with valid credentials 
from Rome for the practice of his profession. It is further suggested that Chaucer caused his 
Pardoner to be associated with the Hospital of St. Mary Rouncival, near Charing Cross, 
because it was an alien house (between 1383 and 1390 it was directly controlled by the Prior 
Ei of Roncevalles in Navarre) and because it was among the most notorious in England for its 
Baa: | abuses. 








“The Clerical Status of Chaucer’s Alchemist.” Speculum, xvi. 103- 
! 108. 
Chaucer’s canon was a canon regular (Augustinian). j 
Henkin, Leo J. “The Apochrypha [sic] and Chaucer’s House of Fame.” 
MLN, tv1. 583-588. 
oe On similarities between details in the 3rd part of the poem and those in the Book of Revela- 
Se tion—i.e., the Apocalypse, not the Apocrypha. 
es Immaculate, Sister Mary. “ ‘Sixty’ as a Conventional Number and Other 
ih Chauceriana.”’ M LQ, 11. 59-66. 
Be 4 Includes notes on the “hooly sacrement” in the Merchant’s Tale, “she is the lyf of angeles” 
a. t ts jn the Parson’s Tale, and the “‘firste table” in the Pardoner’s Tale. 
ec Jelliffe, R. A. “Chaucer: 1340-1940.” College English, 1. 750-754. 
Be ik Loomis, Laura H. “Chaucer and the Breton Lays of the Auchinleck MS.” 
i SP, xxxvii. 14-33. 
Traces various features of the Franklin’s Tale, the Merchant’s Tale, and the Wife of Bath’s 
Tale to these lays and argues that Chaucer must have used this MS. 
Olson, Clair C. ‘Chaucer and the Music of the Fourteenth Century.” Specu- 
lum, xvi. 64-91. 
A survey of music and musical instruments in Chaucer’s day and an examination of Chaucer’s 
allusions to music. 
Root, Robert K. ‘‘The Text of the Canterbury Tales.” SP, xxxvu. 1-13. 
A review article on the Manly and Rickert edition. 
Sams, Henry W. “The Dual Time-Scheme in Chaucer’s Troilus.” MLN, 
Lvr. 94-100. 
Finds in the poem “two complete and concentric time-schemes: . . . the one is the actual basic 
time-scheme of three years; the other is the practical, or artistic scheme of one year, or the 
coming and departure of one summer.” 
Sedgewick, G. G. “The Progress of Chaucer’s Pardoner, 1880-1940.” MLOQ, 
1 (1940). 431-458. 
a Ve be Sleeth, Charles R. “The Friendship of Chaucer’s Summoner and Pardoner.”’ 
mae ¥ © MLN, tvt. 138. 

















— 





ae Quotes a passage from the register of John de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter, warning the arch- 
Ch be deacon’s officials against conniving with mendicants and questors to dupe the ignorant. 


a Smyser, H. M. “Chaucer’s Two-Mile Pilgrimage.” ML N, tv1. 205-206. 
Suggests the two mile pilgrimage to St. Leonard’s mentioned in Hous of Fame, 111-118, may 
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refer to St. Leonard’s convent at Stratford-atte-Bowe, which was a little more than two miles 
from Aldgate, where Chaucer lived at the time of the composition of the poem. 

Stillwell, Gardiner B. “Chaucer Studies:(1) The Political Meaning of the Tale 
of Melibee; (2) Chaucer’s Plowman and the Contemporary English Peasant; 
(3) Important Analogues to the Manciple’s Tale in the Ovide Moralisé and 
Machaut’s Voir-dit.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for 
Higher Degrees, 1940, no pagination (Series on ... Research, No. 66). Brief ab- 
stract. 

Tatlock, John S. P. “The People in Chaucer’s Troilus.” PMLA, tv1. 85-104. 
Interpretations of the characters. 

“Ts Chaucer’s Monk a Monk?” MLN, tvt. 80. 
A reply to Professor Kuhl’s comment on Tatlock’s article in MLN, tv. 350-354. 


Utley, Francis L. ‘The Last of the Miller’s Head?” MLN, tv1. 534-536. 
Further comment on pachycephaly. 

Young, Karl. ‘“‘The Maidenly Virtues of Chaucer’s Virginia.” Speculum, 
xvi. 340-349. 

Parallels Chaucer’s description of the virtues and conduct of Virginia by passages in Vincent of 
Beauvais’ De Eruditione Filiorum. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine. Chambers, Frank M. “Some Legends Concerning El- 
eanor of Aquitaine.” Speculum, xvi. 459-468. 

Passes in review the legends connected with her presence on the second crusade, her relation 
to Bernart de Ventadorn, her behavior toward Rosamond Clifford, her part in the supposed 
Courts of Love, and her death-bed confession. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth. Colligan, Francis J. “The Historiography of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth.” Univ. of Calif. ... Programme of the Final Examination... 
May 17, 1941 (abstract of diss.). 

Jones, Ernest V. “The Reputation of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 1640-1800.” 
Univ. of Calif.... Programme of the Final Examination ... March 29, 1941 
(abstract of diss.). 

“Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Account of the Establishment of Episco- 
pacy in Britain.”” JEGP, xi. 360-363. 

“There would seem, then, to be ample reason to consider the whole story as Geoffrey tells it 
as, with the possible exception of Duvianus and Faganus, a brilliant combination of details— 
all, alike, unhistoric—from other writers... ’”’ 

Keeler, Mother Laura. ‘Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Anglo-Latin Chron- 
iclers, 1300-1500.” Univ. of Calif... . Programme of the Final Examination .. . 
Dec. 9, 1940 (abstract of diss.). 

Godric. McKeehan, Irene P. “The First Biography of an English Poet.” 
Univ. of Colorado Studies, Series B. Studies in the Humanities, Vol. 1, No. 3, 
pp. 223-232. 

Reginald of Durham’s Life of St. Godric. 

Kempe, Margery. Allen, Hope E. ‘““The Book of Margery Kempe.” LTLS, 
March 22, 1941, p. 139. 

Notes and corrections to the edition of the work, EETS, 212. 
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King of Tars. Hornstein, Lillian H. “The Historical Background of The King 
of Tars.” Speculum, xvi. 404-414. 
Suggests as the source of the story a confused tradition of the Tartar khan, Ghazan, and his 
victory over the Egyptians in 1299. 
“A Folklore Theme in the King of Tars.’’ PQ, xx. 82-87. 
Variants and analogues of the lumpish or abnormal offspring. 
“New Analogues to the King of Tars.” MLR, xxxvi. 433-442. 
Seventeen analogues, hitherto unnoted, dating in some cases back to nearly 1300. 

Lydgate. Biihler, Curt F. “The Churl and the Bird and The Dictes and Sayings 
of the Philosophers.” Library, n.s., xxt (1940). 279-290. 
“A Note on Stanza 24 of Lydgate’s The Churl and the Bird.’”’ JEGP, 
XL. 562-563. 
Cites variant readings not recorded in MacCracken’s edition (EETS, O.S., 192, pp. 468-485). 

Lyric. Rees, Elinor. ‘‘Provencgal Elements in the English Vernacular Lyrics of 
Manuscript Harley 2253.” Stanford Studies in Lang. and Lit., pp. 81-95. 

Manuel des Pechiez. Laird, Charlton G. “Manuscripts of the Manuel des 
Pechies.’’ Stanford Studies in Lang. and Lit., pp. 99-123. 
Description aad classification of the twenty-five MSS. now known. 

Map, Walter. Bennett, R. E. “Walter Map’s Sadius and Galo.” Speculum, 
XvI. 34-56. 
Analogues, from the Pseudo-Wauchier continuation of Chrétien’s Perceval and elsewhere, of a 
story in the De Nugis. 

Northern Homily Cycle. Carver, James E. The Northern Homily Cycle (An 
A bridgment). N.Y. (N.Y. Univ. diss.) 
The main theses are that the sermons were intended to be read or preached regularly to a con- 
gregation, that the work was written between 1295 and 1306, and that it is the work of a friar, 
probably Dominican. 

Ockham. Weinberg, Julius R. “Ockham’s Conceptualism.” Philosophical 
Rev., L. 523-527. 
A criticism of S. C. Tornay’s interpretation of Ockham’s views on the nature of universal con- 
cepts. 

Olive and Landres. Larsen, Henning. “Olive and Landres.” J EGP, xi. 526- 
529. 
Further discussion of the Middle English and Old Horse Story of Olive. 

Smyser, Hamilton M. “The Middle English and Old Norse Story of Olive.” 
PMLA, tvt. 69-84. 
Argues that the Old Norse Landres pdtir is a close translation of the lost ME romance of Olive 
and Landres and discusses the relations of these to other versions of the story. 

Paston. Biihler, Curt F. “Sir John Paston’s Grete Booke, a Fifteenth Century 
Best-Seller.” MLN, tv1. 345-351. 
Describes Pierpont Morgan MS. 775, which is similar to Lansdowne MS. 285 and to the 


“Grete Booke’”’ mentioned in the Paston letters, and suggests that all three were copies of 
a common fifteenth-century collection of tracts. 
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Pearl. Hillman, Mary V. “ Pearl: ‘Inlyche’ and ‘Rewarde’.” MLN, tvt. 457- 
458. 
Points out the resemblance of the Pearl poet’s idea of the “like’’ beatitude of all the saved to 
similar concepts in Dante’s Paradiso and Walter Hilton’s Scala Perfectionis. 

Piers Plowman. Huppé, Bernard F. “The Date of the B-text of Piers Plow- 
man.” SP, xxxvit1. 34-44. 
Autumn 1378 at the earliest, and not later than 1381. 


Sanderlin, George. ‘‘The Character ‘Liberum Arbitrium’ in the C-text of 
Piers Plowman.” MLN, tv1. 449-453. 
Argues that the treatment of the character of Liberum Arbitrium “‘bears witness to the learn- 
ing and theological training of the C-reviser.”’ 

Romance. Ackerman, Robert W. “Dub in the Middle English Romances.” 
Research Studies of the State College of Washington, 1x. 109-114. 
“Tn addition to the . . . accepted meanings of (1) to create a knight and (2) to give the accolade 
with the sword, .. . ME dub sometimes signifies (3) to give the accolade with the hand or 
fist, and also, in all probability, (4) to invest with the sword.” 

Dunlap, A. R. “The Vocabulary of the Middle English Romances in Tail- 
Rhyme Stanza.” Delaware Notes, 14th Ser., pp. 1-42. 
An analysis of the vocabulary of the tail-rime romances, which does not bear out Flasdieck’s 
theory of a distinctive lexical character. 

Norbert, Mother Mary. The Reflection of Religion in English Medieval Verse 
Romances. Bryn Mawr. (Bryn Mawr College diss.) 

Seege of Troye. Atwood, Elmer B. “The Youth of Paris in the Seege of 
Troye.”” Univ. of Texas... Studies in English, 1941, pp. 7-23. 

Sir Tristrem. Vogel, Bertram. “The Dialect of Sir Tristrem.”” JEGP, xt. 
538-544. 
“ |. . Sir Tristrem is not Northern, as has hitherto been claimed, but is written in the dialect 
of London . . . the scribe who copied the manuscript was undoubtedly a Londoner . . . It may 
well be that . . . the author . . . was, in reality a cosmopolitan Londoner who perhaps spent 
part of his youth in the North, but who, at any rate, was familiar not only with the Northern 
dialect, but also with the Northern literary tradition.” 

Towneley Plays. Clark, Edward M. “A Restored Reading in the Towneley 
Purification Play.” MLN, v1. 358-360. 
Suggests the reading Angeli cantant: Simeon iustus & timoratus for the rubric following line 
132 of the Purification Play. 
“Liturgical Influences in the Towneley Plays.’ Orate Fratres, xvi. 
69-79. (Summary of diss., Univ. of Oklahoma.) 

Frampton, Mendal G. ‘“‘The Towneley Harrowing of Hell.”” PMLA, Lvt. 
105-119. 
Supports Pollard’s theory that the forces which make the Towneley play so different now from 
the York play from which it derives “operated at the time of the acquisition of Y by T because 
of the deficiencies of imperfect oral acquisition.” 

Trevet. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Dean. 

Wace. Houck, Margaret. Sources of the Roman de Brut of Wace. Berkeley, 
Calif. ( Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, Vol. 5, No. 2, pp. 161-356.) 
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Winner and Waster. Stillwell, Gardiner. “Wynnere and Wastoure and the 
Hundred Years War.” EL H, vit. 241-247. 

Wyclif. Dahmus, Joseph H. “Further Evidence for the Spelling ‘Wyclyf’.” 
Speculum, xvi. 224-225. 

Talbert, Ernest W. “A Note on the Wyclyfite Bible Translation.” Univ. of 
Texas ... Studies in English, 1941, pp. 29-38. 
Evidence in the readings of nine MSS. for the existence of an intermediate version between 
the Early and the Late texts. 

York Plays. Frampton, Mendal G. “The York Play of Christ Led up to Cal- 
vary (Play xxxtv).” PQ, xx. 198-204. (Craig Festschrift) 
Revisions amounting to more than half the play are contained in the extant text. 


VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Adams, Elizabeth L. “Elizabethan Stories of Adventure.” 
More Books, xvi. 95-104. 

On four 16th-century books on travel and exploration. 

Allen, Don C. The Star-Crossed Renaissance: The Quarrel about Astrology and 
Its Influence in England. Durham, N.C. 

Ashton, J. W. “The Fall of Icarus.” PQ, xx. 345-351. (Craig Festschrift) 
Expressions of Renaissance distrust for the overweening ambition for knowledge. 

Babb, Lawrence. ‘Melancholy and the Elizabethan Man of Letters.” H LQ, 
Iv. 247-261. 

An examination of the Elizabethan theory of melancholy with particular reference to actual 
writers and to men of letters as portrayed in the drama. 

Bennett, R. E. “Puritan.”” MLN, tv1. 456-457. 

On the term as used by James I in Basilikon Doron. 

Berringer, Ralph W. “The Reaction in the Poetry of 1595-1620 against 
Elizabethan Conventionalism.” Univ. of Calif.... Programme of the Final 
Examination ... Jan. 24, 1941 (abstract of diss.). 

Camden, Carroll. ‘The Mind’s Construction in the Face.” PQ, xx. 400-412. 
Interest in physiognomy as one of the pseudo-sciences which appealed to the Renaissance as an 
aid to success. 

Craig, Hardin, ef al. “Recent Literature of the Renaissance.” SP, xxxvim. 
271-426. 

Gilbert, Felix. “Political Thought of the Renaissance and Reformation: A 
Report on Recent Scholarship.” HLOQ, tv. 443-468. 

Hall, Vernon, Jr. ‘“‘The Social Content of Renaissance Literary Criticism.” 
Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, v (1940). 256-258. 

Larkey, Sanford V., and Pyles, Thomas (edd.). Am Herbal [1525]. N.Y. 
(Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints.) 

McCusker, Honor. “The Chronicles of England.” More Books, xvi. 11-18. 
Description of a copy of the Cronycle of Englonde (the St. Albans chronicle), 1502 (S.T.C. 
9997), and summary of its contents. 

Moore, John F. “‘A Topographical Directory of London Printers and Book- 
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sellers, 1475-1640.” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Diss., No. 34, pp. 
447-448. 

Pearson, Lu Emily. “Elizabethan Widows.” Stanford Studies in Lang. and 
Lit., pp. 124-142. 

Randolph, Mary C. “‘The Medical Concept in English Renaissance Satiric 
Theory: Its Possible Relationships and Implications.” SP, xxxvu. 125-157. 
Suggests that the medical imagery of Renaissance satire may be a survival of the incantational 
and magical verse of the Celts and, so far as it assigns a cathartic effect to satire, seems to 
point forward to 18th-century moral and philosophical satire. 

Renaissance Studies in Honor of Hardin Craig. Edited by Baldwin Maxwell, 
W. D. Briggs, Francis R. Johnson, and E. N. S. Thompson. Stanford Univ., 
Calif. 

Also issued as Vol. xx, No. 3 of the Philological Quar.; the articles are listed in their appropri- 
ate places (Craig Festschrift). 

Rubel, Veré L. Poetic Diction in the English Renaissance, from Skelton through 
Spenser. N.Y. (M.L.A. Revolving Fund Series, No. 12.) 

Thaler, Alwin. Shakespeare and Democracy. Knoxville, Tenn. 

A collection of Elizabethan studies. The title essay and the chapter on “Shakespeare and Walt 
Whitman’”’ have not previously appeared. Some of the reprinted papers are here published in 
revised form. 

Thomas, Sidney. “‘The Elizabethan Idea of Melancholy.” MLN, tvt. 261- 
263. 

A passage in a treatise of William Perkins, the eminent Puritan divine, may reflect more ex- 
actly the average Elizabethan’s conception of melancholy than does Timothy Bright’s famous 
treatise, so often read in interpreting such characters as Hamlet and Jacques. 

Webb, Henry J. “The Elizabethan Translation of Vegetius’ De Re Militari.’’ 
MLN, tv1. 605-606. 

Suggests that the translation of Vegetius’ treatise, published by Sadler in 1572, might have 
been used to call attention to evils of mustering rogues and giving commissions to flatterers. 

Wilkinson, Walter W. J. ‘The Meaning of the Renaissance.”” Thought, xvi. 
444-456. 

Williams, Arnold. “The Two Matters: Classical and Christian in the Renais- 
sance.” SP, xxxvul. 158-164. 

“Theology was more literary and literature more theological than the modern mind can con- 
veniently imagine. . . . Theology was . . . one of the humanities.” 

Wright, Louis B. “Introduction to a Survey of Renaissance Studies.”’ M LQ, 
1. 355-362. 

Alexander. McGrail, Thomas H. Sir William Alexander, First Earl of Stirling. 
London, 1940. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. Powell, William C. ‘‘A Note on the Stage History of 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s Love’s Pilgrimage and The Chances.” MLN, Lvt. 
122-127. 
Identifies ““Rowl.’”’ of the stage directions with Rowland Dowle rather than with William 
Rowley, and argues that since Dowle was with the King’s Men from some time after 1624 
until 1636, it is unnecessary to assume a revival of these plays in 1623-25, when Rowley was a 
member of the company. 
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Berners, Lord. See below, s.v. Skeleton, Workman. 

Blenerhasset, Thomas. Bennett, Joseph W. (ed.) A Revelation of the True 
Minerva by Thomas Blenerhasset. N.Y. (Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints.) 

Breton. Robertson, Jean. ‘Nicholas Breton and The Uncasing of Machivils 
Instructions to his Sonne (1613).” HLQ, tv. 477-485. 

Argues for Breton’s authorship of this anonymous work. 

Nicholas Breton: The 12 Moneths. Westport, Conn. 
Part of Fantasticks (1626). 

Chapman. Bartlett, Phyllis B. (ed.). The Poems of George Chapman. N.Y. 
(M.L.A., General Series, x11.) 

“The Heroes of Chapman’s Homer.” RES, xvi. 257-280. 
Chapman was chiefly interested in how men conduct themselves. Homer’s heroes interest him 
more ethically than poetically. He prefers Hector to Achilles, and admires Ulysses most of all 
as a pattern of stoicism and the “moral hero of the renaissance.”’ 

“Chapman and Phaer.” MLN, tvt. 599-601. 
Supplies evidence that Chapman was familiar with Phaer’s translation of the first ten books 
of the Aeneid. 

Battenhouse, Roy. “Chapman’s The Shadow of Night: an Interpretation.” 
SP, xxxvui. 584-608. 

Colet. MacKenzie, Kathleen. “John Colet of Oxford.” Dalhousie Rev., xxt. 
15-28. 

Nelson, William. ‘The Friendship of Thomas More and John Colet: An Early 
Document.” M LQ, 1 (1940). 459-460. 

Calls attention to a document of 1503 preserved at Westminster Abbey. 

Concio. Dick, Hugh G. “Giacomo Concio: A Renaissance Exile.’’ Mod. Lang. 
Forum, xxvi. 12-18. 

A refugee to England in 1559, pensioned by Queen Elizabeth, naturalized in 1561. 

Davies, John, of Hereford. Murphy, Charles D. “John Davies of Hereford.” 
Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses ... 1940, pp. 40-43. 

Davies, Sir John. Howard, Clare (ed.). The Poems of Sir John Davies Re- 
produced in Facsimile from the First Editions in the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary and Art Gallery. With an Introduction and Notes. N.Y. 

Dekker. Halstead, W. L. “Dating and Holograph Evidence in ‘The Whore of 
Babylon’.” N&Q, crxxx. 38-40. 

Argues that the play is not a revision of Trewghts suplication to candlelight (Henslowe, 1600) 
but a new play of 1605-06. 

“New Source Influence on The Shoemakers’ Holiday.” MLN, tv1. 
127-129. 
Finds an influence of the impressment scene in The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth upon 
the similar scene in Dekker’s play. 

See below, s.v. Drama, Reynolds. 

Drama. Babb, Lawrence. “The Physiological Conception of Love in the 
Elizabethan and Early Stuart Drama.”” PMLA, tv1. 1020-35. 

“In many Elizabethan and early Stuart plays . . . erotic love is represented as an ignoble 
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impulse arising from a physical condition” rather than “as a sweet and ennobling longing of 
the soul.” 

Bentley, Gerald E. The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, Dramatic Companies 
and Players. 2 vols. Oxford. 

Durfee, Joseph. “A Study of Expectation and Surprise in Tragedy, Espe- 
cially Elizabethan and Jacobean.” Univ. of Colorado Studies, xxvi, No. 4, pp. 
75-77 (abstract of diss.). 

Harbage, Alfred. Shakespeare’s Audience. N.Y. 

An account of the size, nature, and intellectual stature of the Elizabethan audience. 

McNeir, Waldo F. “Gayton on Elizabethan Acting.” PMLA, tvt. 579-583. 
Supplements Harbage (PMLA, Liv. 685-708) by quotations from Gayton’s Pleasant Notes 
(1654) which suggest formal acting. 

Reynolds, George F. “Some Problems of Elizabethan Staging.” Univ. of 
Colorado Studies, xxv1, No. 4, pp. 3-19. 

“Aims of a Popular Elizabethan Dramatist.”” PQ, xx. 340-344. (Craig 
Festschrift) 
The prologue to Dekker’s If It Be Not Good taken as representative of what was aimed at in 
Elizabethan romantic plays: poetry, quick effects, strong emotional scenes giving opportuni- 
ties to the actors, and sharp contrasts. 

Drant. Randolph, Mary C. “Thomas Drant’s Definition of Satire, 1566.” 
N&Q, cLxxx. 416-418. 

Quotes 30 lines of verse on the etymology and nature of satire prefixed to Drant’s translation 
of Horace. 

Drayton. Tannenbaum, Samuel S. Michael Drayton (A Concise Bibliography). 
N.Y. (Elizabethan Bibliographies, No. 22.) 

Elyot. Pace, George B. ‘Sir Thomas Elyot against Poetry.” MLN, ivi. 597- 
599. 

Calls attention to the fact that in The Defence of Good Women (1540) Elyot seems to have re- 
tracted the praise of poetry included in The Governour (1531). 

Erasmus. Hudson, Hoyt H. “Current English Translations of The Praise of 
Folly.”” PQ, xx. 250-265. (Craig Festschrift) 

Examination of the character and adequacy of four translations,—those of Sir Thomas 
Chaloner (1549), John Wilson (1668), White Kennett (1683), and James Copner (1878),— 
particularly those of Wilson and Kennett. 

Ford. Sensabaugh, G. F. “John Ford and Elizabethan Tragedy.” PQ, xx. 
442-453. (Craig Festschrift). 

Ford’s tragedies as conflicts between physical forces and impulses on the one hand and the 
laws of society on the other grow out of contemporary doctrines of science and Henrietta 
Maria’s love cult. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. John Ford and Thomas Nashe. N.Y. (Elizabethan 
Bibliographies, Nos. 20 and 21). 

Gager, William. Brooke, Tucker. “Some Pre-Armada Propagandist Poetry in 
England (1585-1586).” Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., cxxxv. 71-83. 

Describes and prints text (with translation) of nine Latin odes by Gager, Im Catilinarias 
Proditiones, ac Proditores Domesticos, printed at Oxford in 1586. 
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Gascoigne. Prouty, Charles T. George Gascoigne, Elizabethan Courtier, 
Soldier, and Poet. N.Y. 

Gentleness and Nobility. Cameron, Kenneth W. Authorship and Sources of 
“Gentleness and Nobility”: A Study in Early Tudor Drama. Together with a 
Text of the Play Based on the Black- Letter Original. Raleigh, N.C. (Yale Univ. diss.) 
The author illustrates the background of the ideas in the play, attacks Read’s arguments for 
Rastell’s authorship (except of the epilogue), and concludes that Heywood’s authorship is at 
least probable. 

Gossen, Gerard. Shaaber, M. A. “‘Gerard Gossen.”” N&Q, cLxxxI. 66. 

Greene. Lievsay, John L. “Greene’s Panther.” PQ, xx. 296-303. (Craig 
Festschrift) 

Greene’s panther lore, borrowed and original. 

Hall, Edward. Wolf, Edwin. “Edward Halle’s ‘The Union of the Two Noble 
and Illustre Famelies of Lancastre & Yorke’ and Its Place Among English 
Americana.” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc. of America, xxxtmr (1939). 40- 
54. 

Harvey. Baldwin, T. W. ‘“‘A Line in Gabriel Harvey.” LT LS, Jan. 18, 1941, 
p. 31. 

Argues that the line “Weepe Powles, thy Tamberlaine voutsafes to dye’’ refers not to Marlowe 
but to Nashe. 

Jameson, Thomas H. ‘“‘The ‘Machiavellianism’ of Gabriel Harvey.” PMLA, 
LvI. 645-656. 

Interprets presumptive additions to the Gratulationes Valdinenses as satire on Alencon and 
his agents. 

Heywood, John. Cameron, Kenneth W. John Heywood’s “ Play of the Wether”: 
A Study in Early Tudor Drama. Raleigh, N.C. 

Notes especially two dialogues of Lucian which contain the essential ideas of the play and offers 
conjectures tending to date its composition 1527-28. 

The Background of John Heywood’s “Witty and Witless’”’: A Study in 
Early Tudor Drama. Together with a Specialized Bibliography of Heywood 
Scholarship. Raleigh, N.C. 

Heywood, Thomas. Perkinson, Richard H. (ed.). Am Apology for Actors 
(1612) by Thomas Heywood. A Refutation of the Apology for Actors (1615) by 
I. G. N.Y. (Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints.) 

Hooker. Thompson, Elbert N. S. “Richard Hooker among the Controversial- 
ists.” PQ, xx. 454-464. (Craig Festschrift). 

Yoder, Samuel A. “Dispositio in Richard Hooker’s ‘Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity’.”” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxvu. 90-97. 

Calls attention to the logical structure of the Laws and its various subdivisions. 

Jonson. Bentley, Gerald E. “Seventeenth-Century Allusions to Ben Jonson.” 
A LQ, v. 65-113. 

A large collection of allusions not included in Bradley and Adams’ Jonson Allusion-Book. 

Kuethe, J. Louis. ‘‘Mechanical Features of a Seventeenth Century Submar- 
ine.” MLN, vt. 202-204. 

A consideration of Jonson’s account in The Staple of News of Van Drebel’s submarine. 
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Parrott, T. M. “Comedy in the Court Masque: A Study of Ben Jonson’s 
Contribution.” PQ, xx. 428-441. 
Passes in review Jonson’s masques, noting the growth in elements of comedy and satire. 

Kyd. Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Thomas Kyd (A Concise Bibliography). N.Y. 
(Elisabethan Bibliographies, No. 18.) 

Lumley, Lady Jane. Greene, David H. “Lady Lumley and Greek Tragedy.” 
Classical Jour., xxxvi. 537-547. 
An inquiry into Lady Jane Lumley’s knowledge of the Greek language. 

Lyly. Mathews, Ernest G. ‘‘Gil Polo, Desportes, and Lyly’s ‘Cupid and my 
Campaspe’.” MLN, tv. 606-607. 
Calls attention to a sonnet by Gaspar Gil Polo as a possible original for Lyly’s poem and the 
sonnet by Desportes cited by Bond as Lyly’s source. 

Marlowe. Allen, Don C. ‘“‘Renaissance Remedies for Fortune: Marlowe and 
the Fortunati.” SP, xxxvun1. 188-197. 
On Tamburlaine as an illustration of Pontano’s concept of the fortunatus, the favorite of for- 
tune. 

Battenhouse, Roy W. ‘‘Tamburlaine, the ‘Scourge of God’.” PMLA, tvt1. 
337-348. 
Argues that Tamburlaine exemplifies the idea that war and tyranny are sent to punish sin, 
and therefore questions the usual assumptions regarding Marlowe’s “atheism.” 

Kocher, Paul H. “Backgrounds for Marlowe’s Atheist Lecture.’ PQ, xx. 304- 
324. (Craig Festschrift). 
An analysis of Marlowe’s argument showing its carefully reasoned character and serious 
thought. 





“Francois Hotman and Marlowe’s The Massacre at Paris.’”” PMLA, 
LvI. 349-368. 
Prints parallel passages from the play and from the English translation of De furoribus gallicis 
(1573), attributed to Hotman, and points out Marlowe’s rearrangements of the story. 

Pitcher, Seymour M. “Some Observations on the 1663 Edition of Faustus.” 
MLN, tv1. 588-594. 
Changes in the text of this edition, particularly the deletion of scenes at the papal court, may 
have been made by George Jolly, the producer, out of deference to the King’s proclivity 
toward Rome and in accordance with the terms of his grant to Jolly forbidding the acting of 
any “prophanation, scurrility, or obscenity.” 

Sams, Henry W. “Faustus and the Reformation.” Bulletin of the Citadel, 
Vol. v, No. 4, pp. 3-9. 

See below, s.v. Raleigh, Clark. 

Medwall, John. Lowers, James K. “High Comedy Elements in Medwall’s 
Fulgens and Lucres.” EL H, vi. 103-106. 
On the importance of the play in the development particularly of the aristocratic and intellec- 
tual qualities of high comedy. 

Middleton. Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Thomas Middleton (A Concise Bibliog- 
raphy). N.Y., 1940. (Elizabethan Bibliographies. No. 13). 

Mirror for Magistrates. Peery, William. ““A Metrical Puzzle in the Mirror for 
Magistrates.” MLN, v1. 258-261. 
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Calls attention to the fact that 19 of the lines of Thomas of Gloucester’s tragedy in the 1578 
edition were modified from the 1559 text apparently with the intention of adding an additional 
accent to the original four-stress lines. 

More. Adams, Robert P. “The Philosophic Unity of More’s Utopia.” SP, 
xxxviml. 45-65. 
Relates various freatures of the Utopian regimen and polity to the concept of “a life ordered 
according to nature.” 

Reilley, Joseph J. ‘War and More’s Utopia.” Catholic World, citv. 151-159. 

Sullivan, Frank. “A Lesson from Thomas More.” Historical Bulletin, xx. 
33-35. 

Thompson, C. R. The Translations of Lucian by Erasmus and St. Thomas 
More. Ithaca, 1940. 

See above, s.v. Colet, Nelson. 

Nashe, Bowers, Fredson T. “Thomas Nashe and the Picaresque Novel.” 


Studies in the Humanities in Honor of John Calvin Metcalf, pp. 12-27. 
Argues that The Unfortunate Traveller is the first English picaresque novel. 

See above, s.v. Ford, Tannenbaum. 

Pembroke, Countess of. Jackson, Paul J. An Elizabethan Translator: the 
Countess of Pembroke, with Particular Attention to her Discourse of Life and 
Death. Univ. of Washington Abstracts of Theses, v. 279-286. 

Phaer, Thomas. See above, s.v. Chapman, Bartlett. 

Porter. Maxwell, Baldwin. “The Two Angry Women of Abington and Wily 
Beguiled.” PQ, xx. 334-339. (Craig Festschrift). 

Numerous similarities between Henry Porter’s play and Wily Beguiled, hardly indicating 
identity of authorship but making doubtful Sykes’s attribution to Rowley. 

Raleigh. Bennett, Josephine W. ‘Early Texts of Two of Ralegh’s Poems from 
a Huntington Library Manuscript.”” HLQ, rv. 469-475. 

Prints hitherto uncollated texts of “The Lie” and “As you came from that holy land of 
Walsingham.” 

Buchan, Alexander. “Ralegh’s Cynthia—Facts or Legend.” M LQ, 1 (1940). 
461-474. 

Clark, Eleanor G. Ralegh and Marlowe: A Study in Elizabethan Fustian. N.Y. 

See SECTION vil, s.v. Savile, Stapleton. 

Shakespeare. Adams, Percy G. “How Much of Shakspere did Voltaire Know?” 
SAB, xvi. 126. 

Lists allusions to twelve plays. 

Allen, Don C. “‘Jacques’ ‘Seven Ages’ and Pedro Mexia.” MLN, tvt. 601-603. 
Suggests a discussion of the “seven ages” in Pedro Mexia’s Silva de varia lecion (1542) as an- 
other possible source of Jacques’ famous speech. 

Allen, N. B. “A Note on Wilson’s Hamlet.”” SAB, xvi. 154-165. 

Maintains that Wilson’s arguments in support of certain unconventional readings can equally 
well be used to defend the traditional text. 

Alspach, Russell K. “‘ ‘Making the green one red’.” SAB, xvi. 166-168. 
Notes that Thomas Sheridan, independently, it would seem, of Arthur Murphy, also advo- 
cated the accepted reading of Macbeth u, ii, 64. 
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Ariail, J. M. “In Defense of Bassanio.” SAB, xvi. 25-28. 
Defends Bassanio, as a lover and a husband, against his “detractors.” 

Bald, R. C. “Shakespeare on the Stage in Restoration Dublin.” PMLA, 
Lv1. 369-378. 

Describes prompt copies of eight Shakespeare plays (made out of a copy of F;) used at the 
Theatre Royal in Dublin. 

Baldwin, T. W. “Perseus Purloins Pegasus.” PQ, xx. 361-370. (Craig 
Festschrift). 

The confusion of Perseus with Bellerophon was of long standing. 
“Phoenixities.” LT LS, June 14, 1941, p. 287. 
On the source of The Phoenix and the Turtle. 

Borgese, G. A. “The Dishonor of Honor: From Giovanni Mauro to Sir John 
Falstaff.” RR, xxxm. 44-55. 

Braddy, Haldeen. “I Know a Hawk from a Handsaw.” SAB, xvi. 29-32. 
Suggests that in quoting the proverb Hamlet means “I can detect a spying hawk [Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern] from an old man as full of ‘buzzes’ as a handsaw [Polonius].” 

Bryner, Cyril. “Shakespeare among the Slavs.” ELH, vit. 107-118. 

A study of Slavic interpretations, all of which regard Shakespeare primarily as a moralist. 

Buell, Llewellyn M. “‘A Prose Period in Shakespeare’s Career?” MLN, tvt. 
118-122. 

Works out the percentages of prose lines in the plays, finds that Shakespeare had a decided 
leaning towards prose between 1596 and 1604, and suggests that the findings may help in de- 
termining the dates of L.L.L. and J.C. 

Corbin, John. “Ophelia against Her Critics.’ Sat. Rev. Lit., xxiv, Aug. 16, 
pp. 11-13. 

An interpretation of Hamlet, m, i. 

Cox, Ernest H. “Another Medieval Convention in Shakspere.” SAB, xvi. 
249-253. 

Relates Hamlet v, i, 106-109; 208-212; 231-239 to the ubi sunt formula. 

Dawson, Giles E. “A Bibliographical Problem in the First Folio of Shake- 
speare.” Library, n.s., XXII. 25-33. 

DeJongh, William F. J. “A Borrowing from Caviceo for the Legend of Romeo 
and Juliet.” SAB, xvr. 118-119. 

In Caviceo’s Libro del Peregrino (1508) a young woman’s grief over her lover’s infidelity is at- 
tributed by her mother to sorrow over the murder of her brother. 

Doran, Madeleine. ‘“That Undiscovered Country.” PQ, xx. 413-427. 

The effect of the supernatural upon Elizabethan audiences as contrasted with audiences today. 

Draper, John W. “Shakespeare’s Orlando Innamorato.” MLQ, m. 179-184. 
An analysis of the character of Orlando in terms of the sanguine humor. 

“Signior Brabantio, Plaintiff.” English Studies, xx11 (1940). 193-198. 

——— “The ‘Gracious Duncan’.” MLR, xxxvi. 495-499. 

Duncan viewed as an example of the “sanguine”’ temperament. 
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“Macbeth, ‘Infirm of Purpose’.” Bull. of the Hist. of Medicine, x. 
16-26. 
Macbeth exemplifies the mercurial temper, with its instalbility and weakness. 

—— “Lady Macbeth.” Psychoanalytic Rev., xxvii. 479-486. 
“Shakespeare’s Illyria.” RES, xvir. 459-460. 
“Et In Illyria Feste.” SAB, xvi. 220-228. 
A “survey of Feste’s antecedents, way of life, social status, wealth, personal appearance and 
probable education.” 

Fletcher, Ronald F. (ed.). Henry V. N.Y. (New Clarendon Shakespeare). 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Shakespeare in Italian Criticism.” PQ, xx. 559-572. 
A supplement to the bibliographies compiled by Ebisch and Schiicking. 

Gierasch, Walter. ‘““Hamlet’s Polonius, and Shakspere’s.”’ College English, 11. 
699-702. 

Gilbert, Allan H. “The Fencing Match in Hamlet.” SAB, xvr. 124-125. 
Supplements the article on the same subject by Miss Guttman (SAB, x1v. 86-100). 

Gray, Henry D. “The Taming of a Shew.” PQ, xx. 325-333. (Craig Fest- 
schrift). 


A Shrew is derived, by a pirate who took the part of the Tailor, from an early form of The 
Shrew. 











“Shakespeare, Southampton and Avisa.” Stanford Studies in Lang. 
and Lit., pp. 143-151. 

Guinn, John A. “The Letter Device in the First Act of The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.” Univ. of Texas ... Studies in English, 1940, pp. 72-81. 
Shakespeare “‘not only adopted the device from Montemayor, but, independently of the latter, 
was also under direct obligation to Aeneas Sylvius for his treatment of the letter episode.” 

Hankins, John E. The Character of Hamlet and Other Essays. Chapel Hill. 

Hannigan, John E. “Which Daniel?” SAB, xvi. 63-64. 
A reply to C. H. Gordon (SAB, xv. 206-209). Continued under title of “Portia, Daniel; 
Susanna,” pp. 190-192. 

Harbage, Alfred. ‘A Contemporary Attack upon Shakspere?” SAB, xvi. 
42-49. 
Argues that The Tragical History . . . of Guy Earl of Warwick printed in 1661 was written by 
Dekker about 1593 and is distinct from the Guy of Warwick by Day and Dekker recorded in 
the Stationers’ Register on January 15, 1620, and suggests that a passage in Act m1 may be an 
uncomplimentary allusion to Shakespeare. 

Harrison, Thomas P., Jr. ‘“‘Aspects of Primitivism in Shakespeare and Spen- 
ser.” Univ. of Texas ... Studies in English, 1940, pp. 39-71. 

Holstein, Mark. ‘“The Shakspere-Bacon-Oxford-Whoozis Mixup.” SAB, 
Xvi. 195-214. 
Surveys the various attributions of Shakespeare’s plays to other authors. 

Holzknecht, Karl J., and McClure, Norman E. (edd.). Selected Plays of 
Shakespeare, vol. tv. N.Y. 

Hotson, Leslie. “Not of an Age.” Sewanee Rev., xix. 193-210. 
An address delivered at the Folger Shakespeare Library April 23, 1940. 
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Hutton, James. “Analogues of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 153-4: Contributions to 
the History of a Theme.” M P, xxxvutt. 385-403. 

Kahin, Helen A. “A Note on Othello, 1, i, 110-113.’ MLO, 1 (1940). 475-479. 

Kirschbaum, Leo. “‘The True Text of King Lear.”’ SAB, xvi. 140-153. 
Argues that Q is a memorial corruption of F and illustrates the inconsistencies of the textus 
receplus. 

Kittredge, George L. (ed.). Much Ado about Nothing. Boston. 
Twelfth Night. Boston. 
The Tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra. Boston. 
—— The Tragedy of Othello, the Moor of Venice. Boston. 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Second. Boston. 

Kreider, Paul V. Repetition in Shakespeare’s Plays. Princeton. 

Kuhl, E. P. “Shakespeare’s Rape of Lucrece.”” PQ, xx. 352-360. (Craig Fest- 
schrift). 
Traces the treatment of the theme briefly before Shakespeare to show its political implications, 
notes the popularity of the poem in Shakespeare’s day, and suggests that this popularity was 
connected with its applicability to contemporary issues. 

Law, Robert A. “Shakespeare in the Garden of Eden.” Univ. of Texas... 
Studies in English, 1941, pp. 24-38. 
Discussion of Shakespeare’s allusions to the Eden story and Original Sin. 


Lewis, B. Roland. The Shakespeare Documents: Facsimiles, Transliterations & 
Commentary. 2 vols. Stanford University. 

Lowery, Margaret R. ‘Performances of Shaksperian Plays at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane Theaters.” SAB, xvi. 102-103. 
A table of numbers of performances, 1765-80. 

Lynch, James J. ‘Macduff, not Macbeth.” MLN, tvt. 603-604. 
On a slip by Hazelton Spencer in The Art and Life of William Shakespeare. Mr. Spencer replies. 


Mabbott, T. O. “‘ ‘Hamlet’: ‘Pajock’.”” N&Q, cLxxx. 258-259. 
McCloskey, John C. “The Motivation of Iago.’ College English, m1. 25-30. 
“‘Hamlet’s Quest of Certainty.” College English, 1. 445-451. 

McPeek, James A. S. “Shakspere’s Chameleons and Salamanders.” SAB, 
xvi. 237-242. 

Traces Shakespeare’s mentions of chameleons and salamanders to a poem by George Turber- 
vile. 

Morgan, Roberta. “Some Stoic Lines in Hamlet and the Problem of Inter- 
pretation.” PQ, xx. 549-558. 

Morley, Christopher. ‘Shakespeare and Ivory Bomb Shelters.” Sat. Rev. 
Lit., xxx1v, No. 1 (April 26). 3—4, 17-18. 

Mroz, Sister Mary Bonaventure. Divine Vengeance: A Study in the Philo- 
sophical Backgrounds of the Revenge Motif as It Appears in Shakespeare's Chron- 
icle History Plays. Washington, D.C. (Cath. Univ. of Amer. diss.). 

Myrick, Kenneth O. “The Theme of Damnation in Shakespearean Tragedy.” 














| SP, xxxvut. 221-245. 


Attributes to Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello a religious significance as stories in which the hero 
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encounters mortal temptation and argues that an Elizabethan audience, as Shakespeare was 
well aware, would inevitably interpret the mysteries of guilt and tragedy in Christian terms. 

Ness, Frederic W. The Use of Rhyme in Shakespeare’s Plays. New Haven. 
(Yale Studies in English, No. 95.) 

Price, Hereward T. “Shakespeare as a Critic.” PQ, xx. 390-399. (Craig 
Festschrift) 
Interprets various passages as parody and thus as implied criticism of contemporary literary 
practice. 

Prouty, C. T. “George Whetstone, Peter Beverly, and the Sources of Much 
Ado about Nothing. SP, xxxvut. 211-220. 
Calls attention to further versions of the Hero-Claudio story in Beverly’s Ariodanto and Ieneura 
(1566?) and Whetstone’s Rocke of Regard (1576) and suggests the need for a correlation of all 
known versions of the stratagem in order to determine the relation of the play to its various 
antecedents. 

Pushkin, A. S. “Notes on Shylock, Angelo and Falstaff.” SA B, xvi. 120-121. 
Four paragraphs translated by Albert Siegel from a collected edition of Pushkin’s works. 

Putney, Rufus. “ Venus and Adonis: Amour with Humor.” PQ, xx. 533-548. 
The poem considered as a humorous treatment of the story against the comic narratives of 
predecessors and imitators. 

Schultz, Howard. “An Early Hamlet Allusion.” SAB, xvt. 50-51. 
1. v. 55-57 misquoted in additions to the 1633 edition of The Philosophers Banquet attributed 
to Michael Scott. 

Sears, Lloyd C. The Problem of Evil in Shakespeare. Chicago (part of Univ. 
of Chicago diss.). 

Sewell, Sallie. “The Relation between The Merry Wives of Windsor and 
Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour.” SAB, xvi. 175-189. 
Interprets parallels of characterization, plot structure, and satire of “current foibles” as evi- 
dence of the influence of Jonson’s play on Shakespeare’s. 

Shudofsky, M. Maurice. “Sarah Bernhardt on Hamlet.” College English, 11. 
293-295. 
Reprints a letter written by Mme. Bernhardt in 1899. 

Small, Samuel A. “Hotspur and Falstaff.” SAB, xv1. 243-248. 
By contrast with Hotspur, finds melancholy to be an element in Falstaff’s humor and there- 
fore in the richness of his character. 

Smith, M. Ellwood. “ ‘The Lunatic, the Lover and the Poet’.” SAB, xvt. 
77-88. 
On the unsentimental clarity of vision with which Shakespeare viewed his characters. 

Spencer, Benjamin T. “This Elizabethan Shakespeare.” Sewanee Rev., XLIx. 
536-552. 


A review of recent books by Messrs. Stoll, Van Doren, and Draper and Miss Dunn, protesting 
against interpretations which reconstruct “the Elizabethan mind,”’ assume that it is a constant, 
and thus make “the rigid and commonplace mentality” of Shakespeare’s contemporaries the 
measure of his plays. 
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Stirling, Brents. ‘“Anti-Democracy in Shakespeare: A Re-Survey.” MLO, u. 
487-502. 
Reviews earlier discussions, cites evidence to show the background of political uneasiness which 
underlay Shakespeare’s attitude towards the mob, and suggests methods of further study of 
the topic. 

Stockelbach, Lavonia. The Birds of Shakespeare. (Verona, N.J.], 1940. 

Strathman, Ernest A. “The Textual Evidence for ‘The School of Night’.” 
MLN, tv1. 176-186. 
Finds no textual evidence in L.L.L., tv, iii, 250-251, to support the contention of Acheson, 
Bradbrook, and others that Shakespeare’s “School of night”’ is an allusion to the Ralegh circle, 
and inclines to support the emendation “suit of night.” 

Sullivan, Frank. “Cyme, a Purgative Drug.” MLN, v1. 263-264. 
“Cyme” (Macbeth, v, iii, 55) may be sium, or wild parsley, whose virtues are enumerated in 
Gerard’s Herball. 

Swayne, Mattie. ‘“‘Shakespeare’s King Henry VI as a Pacifist.” College Eng- 
lish, 111. 143-149. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice: A Concise 
Bibliography. N.Y. (Elizabethan Bibliographies, No. 17.) 
“Shakspere and his Contemporaries (a Classified Bibliography for 
1940).” SAB, xvi. 2-24. 
“An Emendation in King Lear.” SAB, xvi. 58-59. 
In 1, ii, 21, would read “Shall toe th’ legitimate,” following Hanmer and Johnson. 
“* Hamlet and the Gonzago Murders.” SAB, xvi. 169-174. 
An interpretation of the play before the king (m, ii, 146 ff.). 
“Ophelia Lies.” SAB, xv1. 215-219. 
An interpretation of Hamlet m, i. 

Taylor, George C. ‘Two Notes on Shakespeare.” PQ, xx. 371-376. (Craig 
Festschrift) 
In Lear Shakespeare shows his acquaintance with both sides in the controversy over the super- 
natural. In The Taming of A Shrew there is a clear case of borrowing from Du Bartas which 
must be considered along with the borrowings from Marlowe in the play. 

Taylor, Warren. ‘“The Uses of Shakespeare.” College English, 11. 476-485. 

Watson, Curtis B. ““Shakspere’s Dukes.” SAB, xvi. 33-41. 
In the comedies, the dukes “perform a surprisingly uniform function,” especially at the be- 
ginning and the end of the play. 

Whitaker, Virgil K. ‘““Shakespeare’s Use of His Sources.” PQ, xx. 377-389. 
(Craig Festschrift) 
“This paper... is simply a brief and sketchy suggestion that any attempt to interpret a 
Shakespearean play must include a detailed comparison of that play with its source, and that 
such a comparison is perhaps the best single clue to Shakespeare’s artistic methods. As an 
obvious corollary, the last part of the paper outlines some of the premises that must underlie 
such a study.” 

Wilcox, John. “Putting Jaques into As You Like It.” MLR, xxxvi. 388-394. 
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Offers plausible grounds for thinking that Jaques was added or largely developed after the play 
was written, possibly to give Burbage a significant part if he had proved too old to act the 
youthful Orlando. 

Williams, Frayne. Mr. Shakespeare of the Globe. N.Y. 

Withington, Robert. “‘A Second Daniel.” SAB, xvi. 123-124; 256. 

A reply to John E. Hannigan (as above). 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Thaler; also SecTION 1x, s.v. Blair, Schmitz; 
Garrick, Stone; Walpole, Kilby; American LITERATURE, III, s.v. Miscellaneous, 
Falk. 

Shirley. Armstrong, Ray L. (ed.). The Poems of James Shirley. N.Y. 

Sidney. Robertson, D. W. “Sidney’s Metaphor of the Ulcer.” MLN, tv1, 56- 
61. 

Argues that the famous passage in the A pologie refers to the crimes enacted on the stage, and 
bears no reference to the Aristotelian xa8apois, as was suggested by G. G. Smith. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Sir Philip Sidney (A Concise Bibliography). N.Y. 
(Elizabethan Bibliographies, No. 23.) 

Skelton. Workman, Samuel K. “Versions by Skelton, Caxton, and Berners 

of a Prologue by Diodorus Siculus.” MLN, tvt. 252-258. 
Points out that Caxton in his prologue to the Polychronicon (1482) and Berners in his prologue 
to Froissart (1523) translated portions of Poggio’s Latin version of the first or general “Pref- 
ace” to Diodorus’ Library of History, previously translated by Skelton; and compares the three 
methods of composition. 

Spenser. Blair, Seabury M. “The Succession of Lives in Spenser’s Three Sons 
of Agape.”” MLQ, 11. 109-114. 

Suggests that in this episode the poet gives allegorical expression to the concept that Friend- 
ship outlives death, an idea which he may have derived from Ficino or Cicero. 

Casady, Edwin. “The Neo-Platonic Ladder in Spenser’s A moretti.”” PQ, xx. 
284-295. (Craig Festschrift). 

Spenser may have had in mind in constructing his sonnet sequence the Neo-Platonic ladder 
as developed in Italian expositions of the Renaissance. 

Friedland, Louis S. “Spencer’s Fable of ‘the Oake and the Brere’.” SAB, xvt. 
52-57. 

A reply to Sidney Rosenzweig (SAB, xv. 103-109), denying that the fable in February is based 
on a passage in Ascham’s Scholemaster and has an allegorical meaning. 

Gilbert, Allen H. “The Ladder of Lechery, The Faerie Queene, 11, i, 45.” 
MLN, tv. 594-597. 

The ascending scale of desire represented the six knights serving Malecasta has analogues in 
medieval literature and may derive ultimately from Lucian. 

Harris, Brice. “The Ape in Mother Hubberds Tale.”” HLQ, tv. 191-203. 


Argues, from internal and external evidence, that the Ape in the second part of the poem repre- 
sents Robert Cecil. 


Hull, Vernam. ‘Edmund Spenser’s Mona-shul.” PMLA, tv1. 578-579. 


Explains the formation and meaning of the word and comments on the variants found in cer- 
tain MSS. 
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Kahin, Helen A. “Spencer and the School of Alanus.” EL H, vit. 257-272. 
Minimizes the debt of Spenser’s Goddess Nature to the Complaint of Nature of Alain de Lille. 

Landrum, Grace W. “Imagery of Water in the Faerie Queene.” ELH, vu. 
198-213. 
Finds, in addition to imagery derived from the classics and elsewhere, a large number of 
water images derived from Spenser’s “personal knowledge of the sea and of the streams around 
Kilcolman.”” 
Images in The Faerie Queene Drawn from Flora and Fauna.” SAB. 
xvi. 89-101; 131-139. 

Lievsay, John L. “Bragadochio: Spenser’s Legacy to the Character- Writers.” 
MLO, 1. 475-485. 
Points out that Braggadochio conforms to the general Theophrastian pattern and was fre- 
quently alluded to and imitated by later writers. 

Orwen, William R. “Spenser and the Serpent of Division.” SP, xxxvim. 
198-210. 
Interprets The Ruines of Time (here dated 1590) as a warning against the civil war which might 
follow the death of Elizabeth. 

Padelford, Frederick M. “‘Aspects of Spenser’s Vocabulary.” PQ, xx. 279- 
283. (Craig Festschrift) 
A list of the 103 words from classical or Romance languages for which the earliest citation in 
the NED is from Spenser. Spenser’s vocabulary was more varied in his early work. 
“Spenser’s Use of ‘Stour’.”” M LQ, 1. 465-473. 
A discussion of ‘one of the most flexible words in Spenser’s vocabulary.” 

Phillips, James E. ‘The Background of Spenser’s Attitude Toward Women 
Rulers.” HLOQ, v. 5-32. 
Points out that debate on the subject was carried on throughout the century and became in the 
end a controversy between Calvinist and Anglican. Spenser’s “‘own attitude corresponds closely 
with that of the more moderate Genevans.”’ 

Shanley, James L. A Study of Spenser’s Gentleman. Evanston, IIl., 1940. 

See above, s.v. Shakespeare, Harrison; SECTION II, s.v. Osgood; SECTION Iv, 
s.v. Hutton; SECTION x, s.v. Shelley, Baker. 

Tarlton. Campbell, Lily B. “Richard Tarlton and the Earthquake of 1580.” 
HLQ, tv. 293-301. 
Reprints the actor’s comment, which was printed with Churchyard’s Warning for the Wise in 
one small book, the unique copy of which is in the Huntington Library. 

Tomkis. Dick, Hugh G. “The Lover in a Cask: A Tale of a Tub.” Jtal, 
xvi. 12-13. 
Variant of a story of Boccaccio in Thomas Tomkis’ Albumazar (1615). 

Tourneur. Cameron, Kenneth N. “Cyril Tourneur and The Transformed 
Metamor phosis.”? RES, xvi (1940). 18-24. 
Interprets this obscure poem, dedicated to Sir Christopher Heydon, as largely concerned with 
the Norfolk knight and in the second part describes perhaps an attack by him on adherents to 
the Catholic faith. 








Turbervile. See above, s.v. Shakespeare, McPeek. 
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Turner, William. Larkey, Sanford V., and Wagner, Philip M. (edd.). A Book 
of Wines by William Turner [1568]. N.Y. (Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints.) 

Tyndale. M. M. “‘Tyndale’s Parable of the Wicked Mammon.” More Books, 
xvi. 384. 

Webster. Tannenbaum, Samuel A. John Webster: A Concise Bibliography. 
N.Y. (Elizabethan Bibliographies, No. 19.) 

Wyatt. Hangen, Eva C. A Concordance to the Complete Poetical Works of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. Chicago. 


VIII. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Bush, Douglas. ‘‘Two Roads to Truth: Science and Religion 
in the Early Seventeenth Century.” EL H, vim. 81-102. 

A lecture before the Tudor and Stuart Club of the Johns Hopkins University. 

Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘The Character of James VI and I.” HLQ, v. 33-63. 
Contains some incidental allusions to the King’s contacts with letters. 

Dowlin, Cornell M. “Plot as an Essential in Poetry.” RES, xvii. 166-183. 
Hobbes’ indebtedness to Bacon, and the views of both on the necessity for plot in poetry ex- 
amined in the light of renaissance interpretation of Aristotle. 

Houghton, Walter E. “The History of Trades: Its Relation to Seventeenth 
Century Thought, As Seen in Bacon, Petty, Evelyn, and Boyle.” J H/, um. 33- 
60. 

Hummel, Ray O. “Seventeenth Century Publishing Economy.” MLN, tvt1. 
61-62. 

A description of an edition of John Boys’ An Exposition of the Last Psalme made up from the 
sheets of two separate editions. 

Knowles, Edwin B., Jr. “Allusions to Don Quixote before 1660.” PQ, xx. 573- 
586. 

Forty-eight allusions hitherto unnoted. 

Monk, Samuel H. “From Jacobean to Augustan.” Southern Rev., vil. 366- 
384. 

A review article on R. L. Sharp, From Donne to Dryden, and C. D. Thorpe, The Aesthetic Theory 
of Thomas Hobbes. 

Mullett, Charles F. ““A Memorandum of a Mediterranean Voyage, 1626.” 
N&Q, cLxxx1. 296-297. 

Prints the text from a MS. 

Plum, Harry G. ‘‘The English Religious Restoration, 1660-1665.” PQ, xx. 
516-526. (Craig Festschrift). 

Price, Lawrence M. “Holland as a Mediator of English-German Literary 
Influences in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” M LQ, 11. 115-122. 

Steffan, T. Guy. “The Social Argument against Enthusiasm, 1650-1660.” 
Univ. of Texas .. . Studies in English, 1941, pp. 39-63. 

Thaler, Alwin. See AMERICAN, 1, s.v. Franklin. 

Wiley, Autrey N. Rare Prologues and Epilogues, 1642-1700. London, 1940. 
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Willard, Oliver M. “Jaggard’s Catalogue of English Books.’’ Stanford Studies 
in Lang. and Lit., pp. 152-172. 

Prints Jaggard’s list of 1619 with introduction and notes. 

Williams, Weldon M. “The Early Political Satire of the Restoration.”” Univ. 
of Washington Abstracts of Theses, v. 297-303. 

Bacon. Allen, Don C. “Bacon’s Inventors.” PQ, xx. 604-607. 

Lists of inventors similar to that of Bacon. 

Cawley, Robert R. “Burton, Bacon, and Sandys.” MLN, tv1. 271-273. 
Finds in Sandys’s Relation of a Journey begun An. Dom. 1610 the common source for the famous 
parallel passages on coffee drinking in Turkey in Bacon’s Natural History and the fourth edi- 
tion (1632) of the Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Dean, Leonard F. “Sir Francis Bacon’s Theory of Civil History-Writing.” 
ELH, vu. 161-183. 

Bacon was one of the foremost English advocates of the Polybian or Florentine theory which 
regarded history as “‘a form of didactic literature concerned with the difficult art of political 
administration.”’ 

Wallace, Karl R. “Bacon’s Contribution to the Theory of Rhetoric and Public 
Address.” Studies in the Humanities in Honor of John Calvin Metcalf, pp. 282- 
313. 

A review of English rhetorical theory in the 16th century and a comparison of Bacon’s ideas 
with those of his predecessors. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Dowlin. 

Banks, John. Lumiansky, R. M. “‘A Note on Blair’s Edition of The Unhappy 
Favourite.” ML N, tvt. 280-282. 

On a doubtful passage in The Secret History of . .. Elizabeth . . . and Essex (1680), the source 
of the play. 

Barclay, John. Langford, Gerald. “John Barclay and his Argenis.”” Univ. of 
Virginia Abstracts of Diss., 1940, pp. 9-12. 

Bellasys, Margaret. Ennis, Lambert. “Margaret Bellasys’ ‘Characterismes of 
Vices’.”” PMLA, tv1. 141-150. 

Shows that the 19 characters in Add. MS. 10,309, evidently the work of Margaret Bellasys, 
are rehashed from Adams’s Diseases of the Soule (1616), with a few interpolations from Hall’s 
Characters. 

Bible. Butterworth, Charles C. The Literary Lineage of the King James Bible, 
1340-1611. Phila. 

Daiches, David. The King James Version of the English Bible. Chicago. 

Buckingham. Mizener, Arthur. “ ‘Though, Phyllis, Your Prevailing Charms’.” 
MLN, tv. 529-530. 

Cites evidence indicating that the poem is by Buckingham, not by Dorset as has been sug- 
gested. 

Buckler, Edward. Mead, Herman R. “Three Issues of A Buckler against the 
Fear of Death.” Library, n.s., xx1 (1940). 199-206. 

Bunyan. Dugdale, Clarence E. “Bunyan’s Court Scenes.” [in the Holy War) 
Univ. of Texas ... Studies in English, 1941, pp. 64-78. 
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Burton. See above s.v. Bacon, Cawley. 

Carew. See below, s.v. Carey. 

Carey. Dunlap, Rhodes. ‘“‘Thomas Carew, Thomas Carey, and The Sovereign 
of the Seas.” MLN, vt. 268-271. 

Supplies evidence which suggests that the author of these verses was not the well-known 
Carew but the uninspired versifier Thomas Carey of Tower Hill, Gentleman Porter of the 
Tower. 

Congreve. Avery, Emmett L. ‘The Popularity of The Mourning Bride in the 
London Theaters in the Eighteenth Century.”’ Research Studies of the State 
College of Washington, 1x. 115-116. 

Cites figures showing that the play was performed 205 times 1702-76, less often than seven 
other non-Shakespearean tragedies. 

Hodges, John C. William Congreve the Man: A Biography from New Sources. 
N.Y. (MLA, Gen. Ser., x1.) 

Davenant. Davies, Godfrey, and Scofield, Marjorie. ‘Letters of Charles 
Davenant.” HQ, tv. 309-342. 

Prints the text of letters, now in the Huntington Library, written by the son of the poet. 

Davidis Lyra. Baroway, Israel. “‘ ‘The Lyre of David’: A Further Study in 
Renaissance Interpretation of Biblical Form.” EL H, vim. 119-142. 

A study of Franciscus Gomerus’ Davidis Lyra (1637) as the embodiment of the extreme quanti- 
tative interpretations of Hebrew verse. 

Donne. Allen, Don C. ‘“‘Donne’s Suicides.” ML N, ivi. 129-133. 

Adduces evidence to show that Donne’s information concerning the suicides mentioned in 
Biathanatos and the Devotions was derived in part from Renaissance compendia, and suggests 
that “Donne was probably not so great a classical student as some modern scholars would 
have him be.”’ 

“Donne and the Bezoar.” MLN, tvr. 609-611. 

A passage in the seventh meditation of the Devotions upon Emergent Occasions is explained by 
reference to the writings of Andreas Bassius and Anselmus Boetius de Boot, two of the most 
authoritative lapidaries of Donne’s day. 

Benham, Allen R. “The Myth of John Donne the Rake.” PQ, xx. 465-473. 
(Craig Festschrift) 

Reasons for doubting the view of Edmund Gosse that Donne’s early life was wild and his last 
sixteen years one long repentance. 

Bennett, Roger E. ““Donne’s Letters to Severall Persons of Honour.” PMLA, 
LVI. 120-140. 

Identifies the addressees of various letters and discusses the sources of the text and John 
Donne, Jr.’s arrangement of the collection. 

Botting, Roland B. “The Reputation of John Donne during the Nineteenth 
Century.” Research Studies of the State College of Washington, tx. 139-188. 

Carleton, Phillips D. “John Donne’s ‘Bracelet of Bright Hair about the 
Bone’.” MLN, vt. 366-368. 

Suggests that Donne may be indebted in this phrase to the account of the discovery of the re- 
mains of Arthur and Guinevere as narrated by Giraldus Cambrensis. 
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Coffin, Charles M. (ed.). Ignatius his Conclave or his Inthronisation in a Late 
Election in Hell. N.Y. (Facsimile Text Soc., No. 53.) 

Hillyer, Robert S. (ed.). The Complete Poetry and Selected Prose of John 
Donne & The Complete Poetry of William Blake. N.Y. 

Mathews, Ernest G. “John Donne’s ‘Little Rag’.’”’ MLN, tv1. 607-609. 
Suggests that “‘a little ragge of Monte Magor’”’ refers not to a passage in Diana but to the first 
four lines of E] Comendador Escriva’s “Cancién,” upon which Montemayor wrote a glosa. 

Oake, R. B. See FRENCH, 11, s.v. Diderot. 

Drama. Bigelow, Leslie P. “‘The Style and the Wit of the Restoration Comedy 
of Manners.” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Diss., No. 32, pp. 159-165. 

Paine, Clarence C. The Comedy of Manners (1660-1700): A Reference Guide 
to the Comedy of the Restoration. Boston. (also printed in Bull. of Bibl., xvu1. 25- 
27; 51-55; 70-72; 97-99.) 

Dryden. Long, Ralph B. “Dryden’s Importance as a Spokesman of the 
Tories.” Univ. of Texas .. . Studies in English, 1941, pp. 79-99. 

Argues against attributed importance. 

Osborn, James M. “‘Macdonald’s Bibliography of Dryden: an Annotated 
Check List of Selected American Libraries.”” MP, xxx1x. 69-98; 197-212. 

A list of the holdings of ten American libraries, with additions to and corrections of Mac- 
donald’s data. 

See below, s.v. Montagu, Charles, Hooker. 

Evelyn. Denny, Margaret. “The Early Program of the Royal Society and 
John Evelyn.” M LQ, 1 (1940). 481-497. 

Fletcher, Giles and Phineas. Wasserman, Earl R. ‘“‘Moses Browne and the 
1783 Edition of Giles and Phineas Fletcher.” MLN, tv1. 288-290. 

Cites evidence which suggests that Browne may have been the editor. 


Stewart, Bain T. “A Borrowing from Spenser by Phineas Fletcher.” MLN, 
LvI. 273-274. 
Calls attention to the indebtedness of the third piscatory eclogue to Spenser’s January. 

Fox, George. King, Rachel H. George Fox and the Light Within, 1650-1660. 
Phila., 1940. 

Hobbes. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Dowlin. 

Lawes, Henry. Evans, Willa M. Henry Lawes: Musician and Friend of Poets. 
N.Y. (MLA Revolving Fund Series, x1.) 

Lee. Barbour, Frances. ‘‘The Unconventional Heroic Plays of Nathaniel 
Lee.” Univ. of Texas ... Studies in English, 1940, pp. 109-116. 
Lee’s early plays (before 1679) contrast with the usual sympathy for the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings. 

Locke. Kendall, Willmoore, John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority-rule. 
Urbana, Ill. (Illinois Stud. in Social Sciences). 

Milton. Aubin, Robert A. “Nathanael Salmon on Milton, 1728.” MLN, tvt. 
214-215. 


Quotes comment on Milton from Salmon’s History of Hertfordshire. 
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Baldwin, T. W., Gilbert, A. H., & Mabbott, Thomas O. “A Double Janus.” 
PMLA, tvt. 583-585. 

Further data in support of Gilbert (PMLA, trv. 1026-30). 

Barker, Arthur. “The Pattern of Milton’s Nativity Ode.”” Univ. of Toronto 
Qu., x. 167-181. 

Finds in the Ode the first sign of Milton’s conviction of the sanctity of his poetical vocation; 
“Sts effects correspond in general to the effects of the Puritan conversion.” 

Cawley, Robert R. Milton’s Literary Craftsmanship: a Study of A Brief His- 
tory of Moscovia with an Edition of the Text. Princeton. (Princeton Stud. in 
English, No. 24.) 

Curry, Walter C. “‘Milton’s Scale of Nature.” Stanford Studies in Lang. and 
Lit., pp. 173-192. 

Dane, Nathan. “Milton’s Callimachus.” MLN, tv1. 278-279. 

Milton’s marginalia in the Harvard copy of the 1620 edition of Pindar indicate that the poet 
used the text of Callimachus edited by Bonaventura Vulcanius and published at Antwerp in 
1514. 

Diekhoff, John S. “A Note on Comus, lines 75-77.” PQ, xx. 603-604. 

Dorian, Donald C. “ ‘On the new forces of Conscience,’ line 17.” MLN, 
LVI. 62-64. 

On the force of “Clip your Phylacteries though banke your eares.’’ 

Fink, Z S. “The Political Implications of Paradise Regained.” JEGP, xu. 
482-488. 

“Considered from the point-of-view of its political meaning, Paradise Regained is an expression 
of Milton’s lack of faith in dictatorship as it was conceived in seventeenth century political 
thought.” 





““Milton’s Retirement to Horton and Renaissance Literary Theory.” 
English Studies, xx11 (1940). 137-138. 
“Milton and the Theory of Climatic Influence.”’ M LQ, 11. 67-80. 
Milton’s view of the idea that northern climates had a deleterious effect on the human mind 
varied at different stages of his career. 

Fletcher, Harris F. (ed.). The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton. Bos- 
ton. (New Cambridge Ed.) 
“A Note on Two Words in Milton’s History of Moscovia.’’ PQ, xx. 
501-511. (Craig Festschrift). 
On the words cursemay (drunken tavern) and rossomakka (a strange beast). 

French, J. Milton. “The Burning of Milton’s Defensio in France.” MLN, 
tv1. 275-277. 
Gives for the first time accounts from the official French records. 
“John Milton, Scrivener, The Temples of Stowe, and Sir John Len- 
thall.” HLO, 1v. 303-307. 
Prints from MSS. in the Huntington Library three documents which throw light on the busi- 
ness affairs of the elder Milton. 
and Mabbott, T. O. “The Columbia Milton: Third Supplement.” 
N&Q, cLxxx1. 16-17. 
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and Mabbott, T. O. “Milton: An Apocryphal Story.” N&Q, cLxxx1. 





204. 

Haviland, Thomas P. “Three Early Milton Editions.” Univ. of Penna. Li- 
brary Chronicle, 1x. 78-82. 

Addenda to Howard, “Early American Copies of Milton,’’ HLB, vm (1935). 169-179. 
See AMERICAN, Il, s.v. Brackinridge. 

Hendrickson, G. L. “Milton, Salmasius,—and Synizesis.”” PQ, xx. 597-600. 
Comment on Oldfather, PQ, xrx. 88-89. 

Kelley, Maurice. This Great Argument: A Study of Milton’s De Doctrina 
Christiana as a Gloss upon Paradise Lost. Princeton. (Princeton Stud. in Eng- 
lish, No. 22.) 

““Milton’s Use of ‘Begot’ in Paradise Lost v, 603.” SP, xxxvmt. 252- 








265. 
Interprets begot as meaning “invested with kingship” and accounts for correspondences and 
discrepancies between Paradise Lost and De Doctrina Christiana. 

McColley, Grant. “Milton and Moses Bar-Cepha.” SP, xxxvimt. 246-251. 
Points out certain unconventional concepts common to Paradise Lost and the Commentarius 
de Paradiso of Bar-Cepha (813-903). 

“Milton’s Battle in Heaven and Rupert of Saint Heribert.”’ Speculum: 
xvi. 230-235. 
Parallels which suggest that Milton was acquainted with the twelfth-century theologian. 

Malone, Kemp. “Grundtvig on Paradise Lost.’’ PQ, xx. 512-515. (Craig 
Festschrift) 

Parker, William R. “Above all Liberties: John Milton’s Relations with his 
Earliest Publishers.”” Princeton Univ. Library Chron., 11. 41-50. 

Pershing, James H. “The Different States of the First Edition of Paradise 
Lost.” Library, n.s.xxtr. 34-66. 

Rice, Warner G. ‘‘A Note on Areopagitica.” JEGP, xu. 476-481. 

“Milton believes, then, that there are bad books and bad men, and that both should be re- 
strained” by the virtuous and the learned. 

Samuel, Irene. “‘Platonism in the Poetry of John Milton.” Cornell Univ. Ab- 
stracts of Theses . . . 1940, pp. 44-47. 

Shudofsky, M. Maurice. ‘An Early Eighteenth-Century Rhymed Paraphrase 
of Paradise Lost, 1, 1-225.” MLN, tvt. 133-134. 

An account of “The Speeches of the Devils from Milton” included in the sixth part of the 
miscellany Reflections, Moral, Comical, Satyrical on the Vices and Follies of the Age issued in 
twelve parts, 1707-09. 

Siegel, Paul. “‘ ‘A Paradise within Thee’ in Milton, Byron, and Shelley.” 
MLN, tv1. 615-617. 

On passages in Paradise Lost, Cain, and The Revolt of Islam. 

Watson, Sara R. “‘Milton’s Use of Phineas Fletcher’s ‘Purple Island’.” N&0Q, 
CLXxx. 258. 

Williams, Arnold. ‘Renaissance Commentaries on ‘Genesis’ and Some Ele- 
ments of the Theology of Paradise Lost.’”’ PMLA, tvt. 151-164. 
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Finds support for three unorthodox details of the scheme of Paradise Lost in the commentaries, 
“Conservative Critics of Milton.”’ Sewanee Rev., xt1x. 90-106. 

A criticism of the views of Eliot, Grierson, and Tillyard; insists on Milton’s radicalism and 
optimism. 

Wolfe, Don M. Milton in the Puritan Revolution. N.Y. 

“Lilburne’s Note on Milton.” MLN, tvi. 360-363. 
A note by Lilburne in As You Were (1652) supplies “the only evidence thus far uncovered that 
illuminates the Leveller attitude toward [Milton].” 

Woodhouse, A. S. P. “The Argument of Milton’s Comus.”” Univ. of Toronto 
Qu., x1. 46-71. 

See SECTION III, s.v. Osgood; SECTION IX, s.v. Blake. 

Montagu, Charles. Hooker, Helene M. “Charles Montagu’s Reply to The 
Hind and the Panther.” EL H, vim. 51-73. 

Prints from British Museum Add. MS. 28644 a hitherto unpublished poetic dialogue by 
Montagu, and analyzes the theological concepts involved. 

Prose Fiction. Miller, Clarence W. “The Influence of the French Heroico- 
historical Romance on Seventeenth Century English Prose Fiction.” Univ. of 
Virginia Abstracts of Diss. 1940, pp. 13-17. 

Quarles. M. M. “First Editions of Francis Quarles.”” More Books, xvi. 378. 

Randolph. Dunlap, Rhodes. “Some Unpublished Verses by Thomas Ran- 
dolph.” MLN, tv. 264-268. 

Prints three short poems from Huntington Library MS. HM 172. 


Rochester. Wilson, J. Harold (ed.). The Rochester-Savile Letters, 1671-1680. 
Columbus, Ohio. (Ohio State Univ. Contrib. in Lang. and Lit., No. 8.) 
“‘Rochester’s ‘Buffoon Conceit’.” MLN, tv. 272-273. 

Prints from a MS. in the Ohio State University Library a poem of fourteen lines which may be 
the “buffoon conceit” attributed to Rochester by Sir Carr Scroope. 

Sackville. Harris, Brice. Charles Sackville, sixth Earl of Dorset, Patron and 
Poet of the Restoration. Urbana, IIl., 1940. ( Univ. of Illinois Studies in Lang. 
and Lit., Vol. xxv1, Nos. 3-4.) 

Sandys, George. See above, s.v. Bacon, Cawley. 

Davis, Richard B. “Early Editions of George Sandys’s ‘Ovid’: The Circum- 
stances of Production.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Amer., xxxv. 255-276. 

Savile, George (Lord Halifax). Stapleton, Laurence. “Halifax and Raleigh.” 
J HI, 1. 211-224. 

On the resemblances in their political ideas. 

South. Spiker, Sina K. “Robert South: Anglican Apologist and Pulpit 
Orator.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, tv (n.d.). 240-242. 

Suckling. Niemeyer, Carl. ‘A Misdating of ‘A Ballade upon a Wedding’.” 
MLN, tv. 368-369. 

The poem is not in the 1640 edition of Wits Recreation, as stated in the NED. 

Tate, Nahum. Scott-Thomas, H. F. “Nahum Tate, Laureate: Two Biographi- 

cal Notes.” MLN, vt. 611-612. 


Calls attention to Tate’s “weakly Constitution from the very Cradle’’ and to the fact that the 
Earl of Carlisle was his patron. 
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Taylor, Jeremy. Steffan, T. G. “Jeremy Taylor’s Criticism of Abstract 
Speculation.” Univ. of Texas . . . Studies in English, 1940, pp. 96-108. 

Vaughan. Attwater, Donald. “Henry Vaughan the Silurist. A Christian 
Poet.” Catholic World, cri. 594-599. 

Hughes, Merritt Y. “The Theme of Pre-Existence and Infancy in The Re- 
treate.” PQ, xx. 484-500. (Craig Festschrift). 

Walton, Izaac. Coon, Arthur M. “Izaak Walton a Stationer?” MLN, tvt. 
363-366. 
Calls attention to the fact that one Walton (first name not mentioned), apparently dealing in 
stationers’ or booksellers’ stores, is mentioned in the records of the Committee for Compound- 
ing with Delinquents. 

IX. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Allen, Robert J. (ed.). Life in Eighteenth Century England- 
Boston. (Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Museum Extension Publications, Illus- 
trative Set No. 4.) 

A portfolio of 42 plates, with explanatory captions and booklet. Foreword by Chauncey B. 
Tinker. 

Bond, Richmond P. “English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliog- 
raphy.” PQ, xx. 131-183. 

Emery, Clark M. “Science and Eighteenth Century Poetry.” Univ. of Wash- 
ington Abstracts of Theses, v. 275-278. 

Finch, Jeremiah S. “Sir Hans Sloane’s Printed Books.” Library, n.s., Xxm. 
67-72. 

An account of Sloane’s catalogue of his printed books. 

Gove, Philip B. The Imaginary Voyage in Prose Fiction. A History of Its 
Criticism and a Guide for Its Study, with an Annotated Check List of 215 Imagi- 
nary Voyages from 1700 to 1800. N.Y. (Columbia Univ. Studies in Eng. and 
Compar. Lit., No. 152.) 

Howard, Hubert C. “The Poetical Opposition to Sir Robert Walpole.” Ohio 
State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Diss., No. 33, pp. 101-105. 

Hunt, Clay. “The Elizabethan Background of Neo-Classic Polite Verse.” 
ELH, vim. 273-304. 

Finds little evidence of a definite tradition of polite verse of the neo-classic sort before Jonson. 

La Harpe, Jacqueline de. Le Journal des Savants et I’ Angleterre, 1702-1789. 
Berkeley, Calif. ( Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Mod. Phil., Vol. xx, No. 6.) 

Larrabee, Stephen A. “JI Poco Pid and the School of Taste.” EL H, vit. 47-50. 
On the use of the phrase in 18th century criticism. 

Lewis, Wilmarth S. Three Tours Through London in the Years 1748, 1776, 
1797. New Haven. (The Colver Lectures, Brown University, Vol. 21.) 

Stauffer, Donald A. The Art of Biography in Eighteenth Century England. 
2 v., Princeton. 

Volume m1 is a Bibliographical Supplement. 

Stone, Wilbur M. ‘“‘The History of Little Goody Two-shoes.” Proc. of Amer. 
Antiquarian Soc., xt1x (1940). 333-370. 

With bibliography. 
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Sypher, Wylie. ‘“The African Prince in London.” J HI, 1. 237-247. 

Describes several literary treatments of African princes which seem to be based upon visits 
to London by Negroes of high rank. 

Tenney, Mary A. “Early Methodist Autobiography, 1739-1791: A Study in 
the Literature of the Inner Life.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wis- 
consin, v (1940). 265-267. 

Addison. Graham, Walter (ed.). The Letters of Joseph Addison. Oxford. 

Morris, Robert L. “Joseph Addison’s Literary Criticism.” [ Univ. of Iowa] 
Doctoral Diss.: Abstracts and References (1900-1937), 1 (1940). 154-160. 

Berkeley. Weber, Alden O. “Berkeley’s Conception of Objectivity in the 
Physical World.” Philosophical Rev., t. 461-470. 

On the inconsistency of certain empirical and metaphysical elements in Berkeley’s philosophy. 

Blair, Hugh. Schmitz, R. Morrell. “Scottish Shakspere.” SAB, xvi. 229-236. 
An account of Blair’s edition of the works (Edinburgh, 1753). 

Blair, Wm. Bald, R. C. (ed.). An Opium-eater in America, and, The Fratri- 
cide’s Death. Aurora, N.Y. 

Blake. Baker, C. H. Collins. ““The Sources of Blake’s Pictorial Expression.” 
HLQ, tv. 359-367. 

Illustrates Blake’s use of sources for his ‘Rest on the Flight into Egypt,’’ ““Dantesque Sub- 
ject,”’ “Job’s Sacrifice,’’ and “Elohim Creating Man.” 

Blois, Raymond E. The American Reputation and Influence of William Blake. 
N.p. (Boston Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Green, Ruth N. Literary Critical Theory of William Blake. N.p. (Boston Univ. 
abstract of diss.) 

Lipa, Charles B. ‘‘The Critical Theory of William Blake.” Cornell Univ. Ab- 
stracts of Theses .. . 1940, pp. 33-36, 

Paradise Lost: Illustrated by William Blake. Prefaces by Philip Hofer and 
John T. Winterich. N.Y., 1940. 

The Blake illustrations are reproduced in color for the first time. 

See above, SECTION vu, s.v. Donne, Hillyer. 

Brooke, Charlotte. Gantz, Kenneth F. “Charlotte Brooke's Reliques of Irish 
Poetry and the Ossianic Controversy.” Univ. of Texas... Studies in English, 
1940, pp. 137-156. 

A study of the part played, somewhat indirectly, by Charlotte Brooke’s Reliques (1789) in the 
controversy over Macpherson’s sources. 

Burke. Millar, Moorhouse F. X. “Burke and the Moral Basis of Political 
Liberty.” Thought, xvi. 79-101. 

Cambridge. Altick, Richard D. Richard Owen Cambridge— Belated Augustan. 
Phila. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Combe, William. Montgomery, Franz. “The Birth and Parentage of William 
Combe.” N&Q, ctxxx. 254-257. 

Cowper. Hartley, Lodwick. “Cowper and Mme Guyon: Additional Notes.”’ 
PMLA, tv1. 585-587. 

Apropos of the article in PMLA, ttv. 1077-98, quotes the testimony of Corry’s Memoirs of 
Cowper (1803) on the relation of Cowper’s religious enthusiasm to his madness. 
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Lawton, Edith. The Criticism of William Cowper. N.p. (Boston Univ. abstract 
of diss.) 

Darwin, Erasmus. Emery, Clark. “Scientific Theory in Erasmus Darwin’s 
The Botanic Garden (1789-91).”’ Isis, xxxum1. 315-325. 

Defoe. Andersen, Hans H. ‘‘The Paradox of Trade and Morality in Defoe.” 
MP, xxx1x. 23-46. 
Explains contradictions between Defoe’s economic principles and his ethical beliefs by his 
tendency to judge economic activities by economic ends alone, operating in another world 
from moral and religious ends. 

Moore, John R. “Defoe’s Religious Sect.” RES, xvi. 461-467. 
“As far as Defoe had a religious denomination, after the Act of Uniformity in 1662, it was 
Presbyterian.” 
“Defoe and the Eighteenth-Century Pamphlets on London.” PQ, xx. 





38-45. 

Points out borrowings from one another in several of the satirical pamphlets purporting to 
describe London in the eighteenth century, and in particular their plagiarisms from Defoe. 
“Defoe, Selkirk and John Atkins.” N&Q, crxx1x (1940). 436-438. 
On Atkins, who supplied material for the History of the Pirates. 


See below, SECTION x, s.v. Scott, Moore. 

Dennis. Graham, C. B. ‘‘The Jonsonian Tradition in the Comedies of John 
Dennis.” MLN, tv1. 370-372. 

Drama. Baker, Herschel. ‘‘Strolling Actors in Eighteenth Century England.” 
Univ. of Texas .. . Studies in English, 1941, pp. 100-120. 

Dyer, John. Boys, Richard C. (ed.). Grongar Hill, by John Dyer. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes. Baltimore. 

Fielding. Irwin, William R. The Making of Jonathan Wild: A Study in the 
Literary Method of Henry Fielding. N.Y. (Columbia Univ. Stud. in Engl. and 
Compar. Lit., No. 153.) 

“An Attack on John Fielding.” MLN, tv. 523-525. 
Describes an anonymous pamphlet attacking Henry Fielding’s blind half-brother. 

Vincent, Howard P. “Henry Fielding in Prison.”” MLR, xxxvi. 499-500. 

A rare pamphlet of 1740 records an occasion on which Sir Robert Walpole secured Fielding’s 
release from prison, some time before 1728. 

Garrick. Stone, George W., Ir. ‘“‘Garrick’s Handling of Macbeth.” SP, 
XXXvIII. 609-628. 

Compares Garrick’s prompt-book (1744) with the Davenant version which it displaced and 
analyzes Garrick’s text. 

Gerard. Wiley, Margaret L. ‘Gerard and the Scots Societies.”” Univ. of 
Texas ... Studies in English, 1940, pp. 132-136. 

Alexander Gerard’s Essay on Taste and Essay on Genius, and the influence of the Aberdeen 
Philosophical Society and the Edinburgh Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Sciences, 
Manufactures, and Agriculture. 

Goldsmith. Larrabee, Stephen A. “The ‘Closet’ and the ‘Stage’ in 1759.” 

MLN, tv1. 282-284. 
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Calls attention to discussions of closet-drama in Edward Young’s Conjectures on Original Com- 
position and Goldsmith’s An Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Stone. 

Gray. Griffin, M. H. “Thomas Gray, Classical Augustan.” Classical Jour., 
Xxxvi. 473-482. 

On Gray’s Latin verse and on the classical qualities of his English poetry. 

Starr, Herbert W. Gray as a Literary Critic. Phila. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Hobbes. Thorpe, Clarence D. The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes with 
Special Reference to his Contribution to the Psychological Approach in English 
Literary Criticism. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1940. (Univ. of Michigan Pub., Lang. 
and Lit., Vol. xvut.) 

Hume. Church, Ralph W. “Hume’s Theory of Philosophical Relations.”’ 
Philosophical Rev., L. 353-367. 

Mossner, Ernest C. “An Apology for David Hume, Historian.” PMLA, tv1. 
657-690. 

“As long as art, creative thinking in the formulation of historical syntheses and devotion to 
the problems of style, remains one of the ultimate standards of history, just so long will Hume 
remain unimpeachably a great historian.” 

“Was Hume a Tory Historian? Facts and Reconsiderations.” J H/, 
11. 225-236. 

A study of Hume’s revisions of the sections of his History dealing with the reigns of James I 
and Charles I reveals fewer changes favorable to the Stuarts than has commonly been sup- 
posed, and tends to acquit Hume of the charge that he was a Tory historian. 

Oake, Roger B. ‘‘Montesquieu and Hume.” MLO, 11. 25-41; 225-248. 
Demonstrates Hume’s indebtedness to the French writer, and suggests that in Hume’s criti- 
cism of Montesquieu’s ideas ‘‘we witness perhaps a transition to a more truly empirical 
method.” 

Smith, Norman K. The Philosophy of David Hume: A Critical Study of Its 
Origins and Central Doctrines. N.Y. 

Johnson. Clifford, James L. “Thomas Coxeter the Younger to Dr. Johnson.” 
N&Q, cLxxx. 257-258. 

A letter thanking Johnson for securing his discharge from the army. 

Orlovich, Robert B. Samuel Johnson’s Political Ideas and Their Influence on 
His Works. Urbana. (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Pottle, Frederick A. “The Dark Hints of Sir John Hawkins and Boswell.” 
MLN, tvt. 325-329. 

Argues that Boswell had received from Sir John Hawkins information concerning the sexual 
irregularities of Johnson adumbrated in the Life. 

Smith, D. Nichol, and McAdam, E. L., Jr. (edd.). The Poems of Samuel 
Johnson. London. 

Wecter, Dixon. “‘Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, and Boswell: Three Letters.” 
MLN, tvt. 525-529. 

Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. The Prose Style of Samuel Johnson. New Haven. ( Yale 
Studies in English, No. 94). 

See SECTION III, s.v. Osgood. 
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Kenrick, Wm. Sewall, Richard B. ‘William Kenrick as Translator and Critic 
of Rousseau.” PQ, xx. 58-68. 
Kenrick’s practice of reviewing his own books in flattering terms, and his more creditable part 
in defending and contributing to a just estimate of Rousseau in England. 

Lillo. See FRENCH, 111, s.v. Le Mierre. 
The French play is mo¢ an adaptation of Lillo. 

Mallet, David. Starr, Herbert W. “Sources of David Mallet’s ‘Mustapha, a 
Tragedy’.” N&Q, cLxxx1. 285-287. 

Percy, Thomas. Dennis, Leah. “‘ ‘Gill Morice’ in the Religues Again.” MLN, 
Lv1. 286-288. 
Calls attention to Shenstone’s part in the intercalated lines in this ballad. 

Pope. Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘Pope’s ‘Ode for Music on St. Cecilia’s Day’.” ELH, 
vit. 143-145. 
Cites evidence to confirm R. K. Root’s contention (ELH, vm. 265-271) that the “Ode” was 
written before May, 1712. 

Griffith, R. H. “Early Warburton? or Late Warburton?” Univ. of Texas... 
Studies in English, 1940, pp. 123-131. 
Traces variants in a passage of the Essay on Criticism to Warburton’s meddling. 

Radcliffe. Mayo, Robert D. “Ann Radcliffe and Ducray-Duminil.” MLR, 
xxxvi. 501-505. 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s indebtedness to Ducray-Duminil, especially to his Alexis, ou la Maisonnette 
dans les Bois. 

Robinson, William. Jones, W. Powell. “The William Robinsons in Italy.” 
HLOQ, tv. 343-357. 
Prints letters by Robinson, who was the friend of Gray, the brother of Elizabeth Montagu, 
and the father-in-law of Egerton Brydges. 

Seward, Anna. Clifford, James L. ‘‘The Authenticity of Anna Seward’s Pub- 
lished Correspondence.” M P, xxx1x. 113-122. 
Shows that Miss Seward rewrote and redated the letters published in 1811. 

Shenstone. See above, s.v. Percy, Dennis. 

Sheridan, Thomas. See above, SEcTION vu, s.v. Shakespeare, Alspach. 

Smart. Brittain, Robert E. “An Early Model for Smart’s A Song of David.” 
PMLA, tv. 165-174. 
Reprints, and attributes to Smart, a poem from Dodsley’s Museum (1746) entitled “The 
Benedicite Paraphrased.” 
“Christopher Smart in the Magazines.” Library, n.s. xx1. 320-336. 
A table of Smart’s contributions. 

Smith, Charlotte. Hilbish, Florence M. A. Charlotte Smith, Poet and Novelist 
(1749-1806). Philadelphia (Univ. of Penna. diss.). 

Smollett. Martz, Louis L. ‘‘Smollett and the Expedition to Carthagena.” 
PMLA, tvt. 428-446. 

From a comparison of the account in Roderick Random and that in Smollet’s Compendium of 
Voyages, concludes that the former is not autobiographical. 
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“Tobias Smollett and the Universal History.”” ML N, tvt. 1-14. 

On the basis of evidence from his correspondence and from reviews presumably written by 
him, Smollett seems to have been the author or reviser of those parts of the Universal History 
dealing with southern and western Africa, France, Italy, Poland, Lithuania, Prussia, Holland, 
the German Empire, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and the “South Seas’’—nearly 3000 folio 
pages totaling about three million words. 

Norwood, Luella F. “The Authenticity of Smollett’s Ode to Independence.” 
RES, xvu. 55-64. 

The circumstances attending the posthumous publication of the Ode are explained by a note 
in Prof. William Richardson’s Poems and Plays (Edinburgh, 1805). 

Steele. Blanchard, Rae (ed.). The Correspondence of Richard Steele. London. 

Swift. Clubb, Merrel D. “The Criticism of Gulliver’s ‘Voyage to the Houyhn- 
hnms,’ 1726-1914.” Stanford Studies in Lang. and Lit., pp. 203-232. 

Davis, Herbert (ed.) The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Vol. x: The Drapier’s 
Letters and other works, 1724-1725; Vol. x1: Gulliver’s Travels, 1726, with an 
Intro. by Harold Williams. Oxford. 

Manch, Joseph. Jonathan Swift and Women. Buffalo. ( Univ. of Buffalo Stud., 
Monographs in English, No. 3.) 

Moore, John R. “A New Source for Gulliver’s Travels.”’ SP, xxxvitt. 66-80. 

Tyssot de Patot, Voyages et avantures de Jaqques Massé (1710). 

“The Geography of Gulliver’s Travels.”” JEGP, xu. 214-228. 

An examination of the absurdities of Swift’s geography and of the difficulties encountered by 
the maker of the five maps in the first edition of Gulliver’s Travels. 

Potter, George R. “Swift and Natural Science.” PQ, xx. 97-118. 

Surveys Swift’s knowledge of natural science gained through reading and personal acquaint- 
ances and assesses the spirit of his satire and criticism of scientific activity. 

Thomson. Wells. John E. ““Thomson’s Subscription ‘Seasons,’ 1730.” N&0Q, 
CLxxx. 350. 

Thrale. Clifford, James L. Hester Lynch Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale). N.Y. 

Walpole. Kilby, Clyde S. “Horace Walpole on Shakespeare.” SP, xxxvut. 
480-493. 

Based on unpublished material in Walpole’s notebooks (Book of Materials, Miscellany). 

Lewis, W. S., and Brown, Ralph S., Jr. (edd.). Horace Walpole’s Corres pond- 
ence with George Montagu. New Haven. ( Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Cor- 
respondence, vols. IX—X.) 

Ward. Troyer, Howard W. “No Mean Talent: A Study of the Life and 
Writings of Edward Ward (1667-1731).” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of 
Wisconsin, tv. 243-244. 

Warton. Montague, Edwine. “Bishop Hurd’s Association with Thomas War- 
ton.” Stanford Studies in Lang. and Lit., pp. 233-256. 

Hurd’s influence on Warton, which has generally been denied, is demonstrable. 


Whyte, Samuel. Alspach, Russell K. “A Dublin Milton Enthusiast.” MLN, 
LvI. 284-286. 
Notes echoes from Milton in the poetry of Samuel Whyte (1733-1811). 
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Wilkes, Thomas. Miller, William H. “The Authorship of A General View of 
the Stage.”” MLN, tvt. 612-614. 

Cites further evidence to prove that the author was Thomas Wilkes, and not Samuel Derrick, 
as has often been supposed. 

Young. Wicker, Cecil V. “The Romantic Melancholy of Edward Young, A 
Study of Its Cause and Influence.” Univ. of Pittsburgh ... Abstracts of Theses, 
xvi. 385-390. 

See above, s.v. Goldsmith, Larrabee. 


X. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Baker, Joseph E. “‘A Scheme for Nineteenth-century Stud- 
ies.”” Sewanee Rev., XL1x. 82-88. 
Argues that a new era begins about 1800. 


Cline, C. L. ‘Unpublished Notes on the Romantic Poets of Isaac D’Israeli.”’ 
Univ. of Texas... Studies in English, 1941, pp. 138-146. 

Earnest, Ernest. “Infinity in the Palm of Your Hand: A Study of the Romantic 
Temper.” College English, 1. 347-359. 

Eagleson, Harvey. “The Beginning of Modern Literature.” Stanford Studies 
in Lang. and Lit., pp. 348-360. 

Fairchild, Hoxie N. “Romanticism and the Religious Revival in England.” 
J HI, 1. 330-338. 
“ ... from 1833 to the present day the core of the Revival is a faith which stands in eternal 
opposition to the Romantic spirit.”’ 

Falconer, J. W. “A Hundred Years of ‘Punch’.” Dalhousie Rev., xx1. 170-176. 

Gettmann, Royal A. Turgenev in England and America. Urbana, Ill. (Illinois 
Stud. in Lang. and Lit., Vol. xxvu.) 

Graham, Walter (ed.) “The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical 
Bibliography for the Year 1940.” EL H, vu. 1-22. (English Section.) 

Hudson, Arthur P., and Mary, Virginia. “‘ ‘The Coast of France how near!’ 
French Invasion and English Literature, 1793-1805.” So. Atl. Qu., xL. 269-291. 
Poems inspired by the threat of invasion. 


Quinlan, Maurice J. Victorian Prelude: A History of English Manners, 
1700-1830. N.Y. (Columbia Univ. Stud. in Eng. and Compar. Lit., No. 155.) 

Ramage, Ethel. “‘Chartism in English Literature, 1839-1876.” Summaries 
of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, tv. 236-238. 

Reichart, Walter A. “Washington Irving’s Friend and Collaborator: Bar- 
ham John Livius, Esq.”” PMLA, tvr. 513-521. 

Templeman, William D. “Victorian Bibliography for 1940.” MP, xxxvmu. 
421-462. 

Ainsworth. See below, s.v. Hardy, Weber. 

Arnold, Matthew. Gordon, Ian Q. “Three New Letters of Matthew Arnold.” 
MLN, tv. 552-554. 
Prints letters, now in the Turnbull Library, Wellington, New Zealand, from Arnold to a cor- 
respondent in Sydney. 
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Hamilton, Harlan W. “Matthew Arnold’s ‘Study of Poetry’ Sixty Years 
After.” College English, 1. 521-530. 

Lowry, Howard F. Matthew Arnold and the Modern Spirit. N.p. (Inaugural 
Lecture, Princeton Univ.). 

Savage, Henry L. “The Cuckoo’s ‘Parting Cry’.” MLQ, 1. (1940). 551-552. 
On a passage in Thyrsis. 

Athenaeum. Marchand, Leslie A. The Athenaeum, A Mirror of Victorian 
Culture. Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Blunt. Reinehr, Sister Mary J. The Writings of Wilfred Scawen Blunt: An 
Introduction and Study. Milwaukee. 

Bronté. Hatfield, C. W. (ed.). The Complete Poems of Emily Jane Bronité. 
Edited from the manuscripts. N.Y. 

Ratchford, Fannie E. The Brontés’ Web of Childhood. N.Y. 

Browning. Baylor’s Old Yellow Manuscripts. ... Being Baylor University’s 
Browning Interests, Series XII. Waco, Texas. (Baylor Bull., xt1v. No. 3.) 

Contains The Conversation of Marquis Francesco Azzolini with Gio Lodovico Francia, trans- 
lated from the original Italian by J. E. Shaw; The Jil-fated Good Fortune of Francesco Canonici, 
called Mascambruni, trans. by Beatrice Corrigan; An Introductory Essay by William O. Ray- 
mond; and a bibliography of “Manuscripts Relative to the Baylor Manuscript” by Beatrice 
Corrigan, who discovered four texts hitherto unknown to Browning students. 

Cowan, Robert E. Robert Browning: An Essay. Los Angeles. 

Cramer, Maurice B. ‘‘What Browning’s Literary Reputation Owed to the 
Pre-Raphaelites, 1847-1856.” EL H, vii. 305-321. 

Cundiff, Paul A. “A New Interpretation of Book 1 of The Ring and the 
Book.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses. .. 1940, pp. 26-29. 
“The Dating of Browning’s Conception of the Plan of The Ring and 
the Book.” SP, xxxvitt. 543-551. 
“Browning conceived the plan as well as the moral purpose of the poem upon first reading the 
Old Yellow Book in 1860.’’ 

Faverty, Frederic E. “The Source of the Jules-Phene Episode in Pippa 
Passes.” SP, xxxvim. 97-105. 
Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons (1838), and possibly its source, the French tale of Perourou, or the Bel- 
lows-mender. 

Holmes, Stewart W. “Browning’s Sordello and Jung: Browning’s Sordello 
in the Light of Jung’s Theory of Types.” PMLA, vt. 758-796. 
“In Modern Man in Search of a Soul [1933], Jung has described the spiritual malaise of the 
modern ‘civilized’ world, its causes and cure. In Sordello ... Browning anticipated Jung in 
describing minutely, albeit poetically, the same illness and in prescribing a similar cure.”’ 

Ransom, Harry. “The Brownings in Paris, 1858.”’ Univ. of Texas . . . Studies 
in English, 1941, pp. 147-153. 

Smith, C. Willard. Browning’s Star-Imagery: The Study of a Detail in Poetic 
Design. Princeton. (Princeton Stud. in Eng., No. 21.) 

Smith, Cornelia M. “Proverb Lore in The Ring and the Book.”” PMLA, Lvt1. 
219-229. 
Lists 112 proverbs, with references to other poems. 
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Wenger, C. N. “The Masquerade in Browning’s Dramatic Monologues.” 
College English, u1. 225-239. 

A psychoanalytic approach. 

Yocom, Henry W. “Some Additional Sources of Browning’s Saul.” N&Q, 
CLXxxI. 44-46. 

Burton. Burton, Jean. “Sir Richard Burton’s Wife: I. The Gypsy’s Prophecy. 
II. The Newlywed. III. The Widow.” Atl. Mo., cixvu. 529-541; 725-736; 
cLxvur. 57-68. 

Butler, Samuel. Bissell, Claude T. ‘The Moral Criticism of Samuel Butler.” 
Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses... 1940, pp. 19-21. 

Dilworth, Nevin. ‘“‘The Second Passing of Samuel Butler.”’ So. Atl. Qu., x1. 
39-45. 

On the decline of Butler’s popularity and his lack of permanent interest. 

Holt, Lee E. “Critical Opinion concerning the Work of Samuel Butler (1835- 
1902).”” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, v (1940). 260-261. 
“Samuel Butler and his Victorian Critics.” EL H, vim. 146-159. 

An account of the almost unanimously adverse criticism in contemporary reviews. 

Byron. Erdman, David V. “Lord Byron and the Genteel Reformers.” 
PMLA, tvt. 1065-94. 

An account of Byron’s activities in the House of Lords, of his political discipleship to Lady 
Oxford, and of his relation to the reform movement and to the cause of the Princess Caroline. 

Jones, Joseph J. “Lord Byron on America.” Univ. of Texas . . . Studies in 
English, 1941, pp. 121-137. 

Larrabee, Stephen A. “‘Byron’s Return from Greece.’”’ MLN, tvt. 618-619. 
The journal of Charles R. Cockerell indicates that Byron embarked from Athens on April 11, 
1811, on the Hydra, which was transporting some of the Elgin marbles. 

Palfrey, Thomas R. “Lady Byron and Louise Swanton Belloc’s Lord Byron.” 
English Studies, xxu1. 19-22. 

Phillips, William J. France on Byron. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Strout, Alan L. “Lockhart on Don Juan.” LTLS, Nov. 30, 1940, p. 608. 
Publishes letters of Lockhart and Croker now in the Library of the University of Michigan. 

See above, SECTION vil, s.v. Milton, Siegel. 

Campbell. Duffy, Charles. “Thomas Campbell’s Marriage.”’ N&Q, cLxxx. 99. 
Sometimes dated Sept. 10 1804, sometimes Oct. 10. 

Carlyle. Shine, Hill. Carlyle and the Saint-Simonians: The Concept of His- 
torical Periodicity. Baltimore. 

See below, s.v. Jeffrey, Goldberg. 

Carroll, Lewis. Ayres, Harry M. “Lewis Carroll and The Garland of Rachel.” 

HLQ, v. 141-145. 
A description of the Huntington copy of the garland compiled by C. H. O. Daniel, and an 
account of Carroll’s part in it. 

Burpee, Lawrence J. “Alice Joins the Immortals.’”’ Dalhousie Rev., xXI. 
194-204. 

On the continuing popularity of Alice in Wonderland. 
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Clough. Morley, Christopher. “Clough and the United States.” Publishers 
Weekly, Aug. 16, p. 449. 

Coleridge. Copeland, Thomas. “‘A Woman Wailing for Her Demon Lover.” 
RES, xvu. 87-90. 

Finds the suggestion for lines near the beginning of Kubla Khan in the Book of Tobit and a 
passage in Paradise Lost. 

Kitzhaber, Annabel W. “David Hartley in Christabel.” Research Studies of 
the State Coll. of Washington, 1x. 213-222. 

Traces Hartley’s optimism and determinism in the poem and suggests that Coleridge’s failure 
to finish it may have been due, in part, to his abandonment of Hartley’s philosophy. 

McElderry, B. R., Jr. “Christabel, Coleridge, and the Commentators.” 
Research Studies of the State Coll. of Washington, 1x. 206-212. 

Discusses the sources of the poem and restates his opinion that Gillman’s report of Coleridge’s 
plan is authentic. 

Nethercot, Arthur H. “Christabel’s Wild-Flower Wine.” MLO, 1 (1940). 
499-501. 

Pettit, Henry. “‘Coleridge’s Mount Abora.” MLN, tvt. 376. 

Notes the mention of “‘Abur, a mountain of Arabia,’”’ in Clement Cruttwell’s New Universal 
Gazetteer (1798). 

Whitmer, Anne B. “American Reaction to the Literary Criticism of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, 1830-1860.” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Diss. 
No. 31, pp. 359-364. 

Croker. See below, s.v. Lockhart, Strout. 

Dallas, E. S. Roellinger, Francis X. ““E. S. Dallas: A Mid-Victorian Critic 
of Individualism.” PQ, xx. 611-621. 

Reviewer for the London Times, and author of The Gay Science. 

“E. S. Dallas on Imagination.” SP, xxxvim. 652-664. 

A summary of the critical theory of a Victorian who anticipated later efforts to explain poetic 
jmagination in terms of the unconscious. 

De Quincey. Jones, Claude E. “Some De Quincey Manuscripts.” ELH, 
vir. 216-225. 

Describes some hitherto unnoted letters and prints, from MSS. now in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, a short essay on “Shakespeare and Wordsworth” and a fragment of ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 

Wells, John E. ““De Quincey and The Prelude in 1839.” PQ, xx. 1-24. 

A study of the second of the three articles on Wordsworth which De Quincey contributed to 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine in 1839, particularly with respect to the quotations from Words- 
worth’s poems. The passages from the Prelude are from the version of 1805-06 and constitute 
either a remarkable feat of memory or point to notes made years before. 

See below, s.v. Wordsworth, Broughton. 

Dickens. Grubb, Gerald G. “On the Serial Publication of Oliver Twist.” 
MLN, tv1. 290-294. 

Calls attention to three interruptions—June and October, 1837 and September, 1838—in the, 
publication of the novel in Bentley’s Miscellany. 

Houchens, Lawrence H. See AMERICAN, III, s.0. Miscellaneous. 
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Rolfe, Franklin P. “Additions to the Nonesuch Edition of Dickens’ Letters.” 
HLQ, v. 115-140. 

Prints miscellaneous letters now in the Huntington collection. 

See SECTION 111, s.v. Wilson; GERMANIC SECTION, s.v. Dilthey. 

Disraeli. Cline, C. L. “Disraeli and John Gibson Lockhart.” MLN, tvt. 
134-137. 

Reprints letters which reflect the ill-feeling between the two men. 

James, Stanley B. “The Tragedy of Disraeli.” Catholic World, cit. 414-419. 
On Disraeli’s failure to develop his potentialities as an author. 

Drama. Fletcher, E. G. “Electricity at the Savoy.” Univ. of Texas... 
Studies in English, 1941, pp. 154-161. 

Contemporary notices of the first use of electric lighting in the theater. 

Rapp, Esther E. “Strindberg’s Reception in England and America.” [Univ. 
of Colorado] Abstracts of Theses . . . ( Univ. of Colorado Studies, General Series, 
Vol. 26, No. 3, pp. 98-100.) 

Eliot. Ryan, Marion A. George Eliot as a Literary Critic. N.p. (Boston Univ. 
abstract of diss.) 

Wright, Walter F. “‘George Eliot as Industrial Reformer.’? PMLA, Lvt. 
1107-15. 

An exposition of George Eliot’s specifications for an equitable industrial society. 

Hardy. Ghent, Percy. “A Letter from Hardy to John Moule.”’ Toronto Eve. 
Telegram, Sept. 8. 

Hall, Harold E. ‘‘Reminiscences of a Confirmed Hardyan.” Colby Mercury, 
vu. 15-17. 

Strauch, Carl F. Map of Egdon Heath: A Topographical Chart with Key to 
the Novel. Privately printed, Lehigh Univ. 

Weber, Carl J. “An Elizabethan Basis for a Hardy Tale?-—an Addendum.” 
PMLA, tv1. 598-600. 

Supplements Miss Sandison’s article (PMLA, trv. 610-612) by citing the notes of a friend of 
Hardy’s. 

“Ainsworth and Thomas Hardy.” RES, xvu. 193-200. 

Hardy’s early fondness for Ainsworth’s romances has left numerous traces in his work. 
“Hardy Music.” Music and Letters, xxt1. 298. 

Hazlitt. Larrabee, Stephen A. “‘Hazlitt’s Criticism and Greek Sculpture.” 
J HI, 1. 77-94. 

On Hazlitt’s interest in sculpture, particularly the Elgin Marbles, and its influence upon his 
critical ideas. 

Wilcox, Stewart C. “Hazlitt on Systematic in Contrast to Familiar Cor- 
position.”’ M LO, 11. 185-186. 

Prints Hazlitt’s letter to Macvey Napier declining to contribute the article on drama for the 
third volume of the supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Hogg. Strout, Alan L. “John Aitken, George Goldie, and James Hogg.” 
N&Q, cLxxx1. 198-200. 
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Prints a letter from Aitken to Hogg and another from Aitken to Goldie on the recriminations 
of Hogg and his first publisher. 
“James Hogg’s the Spy, 1810-1811.” N&Q, cLxxx. 272-276. 
On the authorship of the articles in the periodical. 
“Authorship of the Review ‘On Hogg’s Memoirs’ in Blackwood, 
1821.” N&Q, ctxxx1. 302-303. 
Suggests John Wilson. 

Hutton, R. H. LeRoy, Gaylord C. “Richard Holt Hutton.” PMLA, tv1. 
809-840. 
An appraisal of Hutton’s réle in the controversy over science and religion and of his literary 
criticism. 

Jeffrey. Charvat, William. “Francis Jeffrey in America.” NEQ, xiv. 309- 
334, 
An account of Jeffrey’s relatives in America, his voyage to New York in 1813 to marry Char- 
lotte Wilkes, his interview with President Madison, and his subsequent intercourse with Ameri- 
can visitors to Edinburgh. 

Goldberg, Maxwell H. “Jeffrey: Mutilator of Carlyle’s ‘Burns’?” PMLA, 
LvI. 466-471. 
Deprecates extreme statements of the violence done Carlyle’s script. 

Keats. Beyer, W. W. “The Date of Keats’s First Letter.” N&Q, cixxx1. 
174. 
Challenges Forman’s dating. 

Briggs, Harold E. “The Birth and Death of John Keats: a Reply to Mr. 
Pershing.” PMLA, tvt. 592-596. 
Refutes the arguments advanced in PMLA, tv. 802-814. 

Mabbott, T. O. “Haydon’s Letter Arranging for Keats to Meet Words- 
worth.” N&Q, ctxxx. 328-329. 


«Prints a letter to Monkhouse inquiring whether he may bring Keats to Wordsworth and dates 
it Dec. 1817. 


Stern, Madeleine B. “Four Letters from George Keats.” PMLA, tv1. 207- 
218. 
Addressed to the Rev. James F. Clarke, 1839-41; no references to his brother John. 

Kingsley. Matthews, Ruth E. “Three Articles from the Pen of Charles 
Kingsley.” Stanford Studies in Lang. and Lit., pp. 312-320. 
Reprints three “Letters from the Old Country”’ from Out West, 1872. 

Lamb. Lang, Varley. “The Character in the Elia Essays.”” MLN, tv1. 374- 
376. 
“ ,.. the backbone of the Elia Essays is character drawing.” 

McCusker, Honor. “Charles Lamb and his Friends.” More Books, xvi. 459- 
468. 








Notes on some of Lamb’s publications and on books associated with him. 


Wann, Louis. “The Spirit of Charles Lamb: Some Observations on the In- 
formal Essay.” Personalist, xxm. 45-63. 
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Landor. Metzdorf, R. F. “Addendum: A New Landorian Manuscript.” 
PMLA, tv1. 755-757. 

Describes a variant MS. version of Mr. Landor’s Remarks on a Suit Preferred against Him 
(1859). 

Super, R. H. “Extraordinary Action for Libel—Yescombe ». Landor.” 
PMLA, tv. 736-755. 

An account of Landor’s friendship and quarrel with the Hon. Mrs. Yescombe. 

Lear, Edward. Nock, S. A. “Lacrimae Nugarum, Edward Lear of the Non- 
sense Verses.’ Sewanee Rev., xL1x. 68-81. 

Lockhart. Strout, Alan L. “ Blackwood’s Magazine, Lockhart and John Scott.” 
N&0Q, CLxxx. 22-24. 

Prints a Whig satirical broadside on the quarrel between Lockhart and Scott. 

“Lockhart and Croker.” LTLS, Aug. 30, 1941, p. 424; Sept. 30, 
1941, p. 464. 

Publishes letters now in the library of the University of Michigan. 

Wardle, Ralph M. “The Authorship of Whitehall (1827).”” MLN, tv1. 207- 
209. 

Finds additional evidence of Lockhart’s hand in this burlesque historical novel which is usually 
attributed to Maginn. 

See above, s.v. Byron, Strout; Disraeli, Cline. 

Maginn. See above, s.v. Lockhart, Wardle. 

Morris, William. Davis, Arthur K., Jr. “William Morris and the Eastern 
Question, with a fugitive political poem by Morris.” Studies in the Humanities 
in Honor of John Calvin Metcalf, pp. 28-47. 

Attributes the awakening of Morris’s interest in political and social questions to the repercus- 
sions of the Russo-Turkish war (1877-78) and prints the text of a song which Morris wrote for 
a public meeting of the Eastern Question Association. 

Riddehough, Geoffrey B. ‘William Morris’s Translation of the Odyssey.” 
J EGP, xu. 558-561. ° 
On Morris’s diction, and his indebtedness to Butcher and Lang’s translation. 

Newman. May, J. Lewis. ““Newman Once More: The Idea of a University.” 
Catholic World, ci11. 718-724. 

Ryan, Alvan S. ‘“Newman’s Conception of Literature.” [Univ. of Iowa] 
Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees, 1940, no pagination 
(Series on .. . Research, No. 66). Brief abstract. 

Novel. Bruner, David K. Family Life in Early Victorian Prose Fiction. 
Urbana. (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Peacock. See below, s.v. Shelley, Glasheen. 

Pinero. Dunkel, Wilbur D. Sir Arthur Pinero: A Critical Biography with 
Letters. Chicago. 

Reade. Morrison, Edmund. “Charles Reade and His Novels.” Univ. of 
Calif. ... Programme of the Final Examination ... Aug. 27, 1940 (abstract 
of diss.). 

Sutcliffe, Emerson G. “Psychological Presentation in Reade’s Novels.” SP, 
xxxvim1. 521-542. 
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Though Reade’s methods of presenting emotional and mental states were in general elementary 
and sensational, he toyed at intervals with psychological analysis in the manner of George 
Eliot. 

Rossetti. Baum, Paull F. “The Bancroft Manuscripts of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti.”” MP, xxx1x. 47-68. 
Describes the MSS. and prints the versions of certain poems which differ from the published 
texts. 





“Rossetti’s The Leaf.” MLQ, 1. 187-189. 
On the relationship between Rossetti’s translation of Leoparde’s poem and the French original 
of the latter. 

Ruskin. Angus, Douglas R. “The Relationship of Wordsworth’s Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality to Ruskin’s Theory of the Infinite in Art.” MLR, 
xxxvi. 506-508. 

Saturday Review. Bevington, Merle M. The Saturday Review, 1855-1868: 
Representative Educated Opinion in Victorian England. N.Y. (Columbia Univ. 
Stud. in Eng. and Compar. Lit., No. 154.) 

Scott. Moore, John R. “Defoe and Scott.’”” PMLA, tv1. 710-735. 

On Scott’s services to Defoe’s reputation and the influence of Defoe on Scott’s writings. 

Orians, G. Harrison. “Walter Scott, Mark Twain, and the Civil War.” So. 
Atl. Qu., XL. 342-359. 

Refutes Mark Twain’s charge that Scott was responsible for the Civil War. ° 

Shelley. Baker, Carlos. “Literary Sources of Shelley’s The Witch of Atlas. 

I. Spencer and The Witch of Allas.”” PMLA, vt. 472-479. 
Cites parallels from the Faerie Queene and other poems. 
“Spenser, the Eighteenth Century, and Queen Mab.” MLQ, tu. 





81-98. 

“|, . The poem owes most to the eighteenth century, and the department of neo-classical 
poetry to which the poem bears the strongest generic resemblance is the Spenserian alle- 
gory...” 

Cameron, Kenneth N. “Shelley’s Political, Economic, and Social Theories 
in his Prose and Poetry.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Iv. 225-227. 

“A Major Source of The Revolt of Islam.”” PMLA, tvt. 175-206. 
On Shelley’s indebtedness in this poem, as well as in Queen Mab and Prometheus Unbound, to 
Volney’s Les Ruines. 

““A New Source for Shelley’s A Defence of Poetry.” SP, xxxvm. 








629-644. 


The discourse on poetry by the poet Imlac in Johnson’s Resselas. 
Clark, David L. “Literary Sources of Shelley’s The Witch of Atlas. II. What 
was Shelley’s Indebtedness to Keats?” PMLA, tv. 479-494. 


Refutes J. L. Lowes’s contention (PMLA, tv. 203-206) that in The Witch of Alas Shelley 
drew upon Keats. 


Glasheen, Francis J. “‘Shelley’s Use of Gray’s Poetry.” MLN, tvt. 192-196. 
Finds echoes of Gray in Shelley’s earlier poetry. 
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—— “Shelley and Peacock.” LTLS, Oct. 18, 1941, p. 524. 
On Shelley’s knowledge of Peacock’s poems. 

Healy, Dennis M. “Mary Shelley and Prosper Mérimée. MLR, xxxvi. 
394-396. 
Two letters from Mary Shelley, one of which suggests the possibility of a proposal. 

Hicks, Arthur C. “An American Performance of The Cenci.” Stanford Studies 
in Lang. and Lit., pp. 287-311. 

Jones, Frederick L. “Shelley in Rome.” LTLS, Sept. 27, 1941, p. 483. 
A place of residence in Rome not noted by Prof. Newman White. 

Notopoulos, James A. “Shelley’s Translation of the Jon of Plato.” MLR, 
xxxvi. 99-105; 155. 
Dates the translation 1821 and draws inferences from the two versions preserved. 
“Notes on the Text of Shelley’s Translations from Plato.” MLN, 
tyr. 536-541. 

Tinker, Chauncey B. “Shelley Once More.” Yale Rev., xxx1. 87-94. 

Wright, Walter F. “‘Shelley’s Failure in Charles I.” ELH, vim. 41-46. 
Suggests that a realization of the futility of his ideals of freedom and brotherhood caused Shel- 
ley to abandon the play. 

See above, SECTION vitl, s.v. Milton, Siegel. 

Sonnet. Sanderlin, George. “‘A Bibliography of English Sonnets, 1800-1850.” 
ELH, vu. 226-240. 

Southey. Hoadley, Frank T. “The Controversy over Southey’s Wat Tyler.” 
SP, xxxvirr. 81-96. 

Sterling. Tuell, Anne K. John Sterling, a Representative Victorian. A Wel- 
lesley College Publication on the Sophie Hart Fund. N.Y. 

Tennyson. Chew, Samuel C. (ed.). Representative Poems. N.Y. (Odyssey 
Ser. in Lit.) 

Lafcadio Hearn’s Lectures on Tennyson. Compiled by Shigetsugu Kishi. 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Ratchford, Fannie E. “Idylls of the Hearth: Wise’s Forgery of ‘Enoch 
Arden’.” Southwest Rev., xxv1. 317-325. 

Thackeray. Dodds, John W. Thackeray: A Critical Portrait. N.Y. 
“Thackeray as a Satirist Previous to Vanity Fair.” MLQ, 1. 163- 








178. 
“The satire and the irony of the great novels is more than indicated, it is hammered out and 
given temper in the apprentice work of Thackeray’s early journalism.” 

Pacey, W. C. D. “Balzac and Thackeray.” MLR, xxxvi. 213-224. 

Evidence for the influence of Balzac on Thackeray to a somewhat greater extent than has been 
previously admitted. 

Thompson. Tolles, Frederick B. “The Praetorian Cohorts: A Study of the 
Language of Francis Thompson’s Poetry.” English Studies, xxm. (1940). 
49-64. 

Thompson. Weyand, Norman Thomas. Francis Thompson: His Theory of 
Poetry [microfilm]. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1940. (Univ. microfilms, No. 182.) 
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Trollope. Dick, H. G. “Queries from Anthony Trollope’s Notes on English 
Drama.” N&Q, cLxxx. 372-373. 

Wilson. See above, s.v. Hogg, Strout. 

Wolcot, John. Mabbott, T. O. “An Ode by Peter Pindar.” N&Q, cixxxt1. 
131. 

Prints text from a MS. 

Wordsworth. Bishop, David H. “The Origin of The Prelude, and the Com- 
position of Books I and II.” SP, xxxvum. 494-520. 

The plan was conceived in 1799 at Sockburn; books 1 and m were completed at Grasmere in 
1801. 

Broughton, L. N. “Wordsworth and De Quincey in Westmorland Politics, 
1818: Addendum.” PMLA, tvt. 597. 

Supplements J. E. Wells’s article (PMLA, tv. 1081-1128) by printing a new letter from De 
Quincey to Wordsworth. 

Burton, Mary E. “How Wordsworth Changed the Diction of The Prelude.” 
College English, 111. 12-24. 

Finds evidence that the revisions reveal Wordsworth’s increasing proficiency in technique and 
artistry. 

Havens, Raymond D. The Mind of a Poet: A Study of Wordsworth’s Thought 
with Particular Reference to The Prelude. Baltimore. 

Lang, Varley. ‘A Lost Acquaintance of Wordsworth.” EL H, vu. 214-215. 
On Chauncey Hare Townshend, who met Wordsworth through Southey, but fell into disfavor 
because the poet disliked an article contributed by Townshend to Blackwood’s. 

Stull, Joseph S. ““‘Wordsworth’s Alleged Cult of the Natural Man.” [Univ. 
of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees, 1940, no pagina- 
tion (Series on . . . Research, No. 66). Brief abstract. 

See above, s.v. De Quincey, Wells; Ruskin, Angus. 


XI. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Brenner, Rica. Poets of Our Time. N.Y. 
Biographical sketches and critical estimates of American and English poets, including T. S. 
Eliot, W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, and W. B. Yeats. 

Knickerbocker, William S. ‘‘Wam for Maw.” Sewanee Rev., xt1x. 520-535. 
A review article on John C. Ransom, The New Criticism, and Kenneth Burke, The Philosophy 
of Literary Form. 

Ransom, John Crowe. The New Criticism. Norfolk, Conn. 
An examination of the views of I. A. Richards, Wm. Empson, T. S. Eliot, and Yvor Winters. 

Schwartz, Delmore. ‘The Isolation of Modern Poetry.” Kenyon Rev., m1. 
209-220. 

Tindall, William Y. “Scholarship and Contemporary Literature.” Columbia 
Univ. Quar., xxxu1. 20-33. 
“Contemporary literature calls for scholarship and scholarly criticism . . . ”’ 

Auden, W. H. Jarrell, Randall. “Changes of Attitude and Rhetoric in Auden’s 
Poetry.” Southern Rev., vu. 326-349. 
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Defines the Weltanschauung of Auden’s earlier poems and differentiates it from that of the 
later; contrasts the idiosyncrasies of style of the former with the rhetorical patterns of the 
latter. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Brenner. 

Bridges. Green, Andrew J. “Bridges’ Odes for Music.’ Sewanee Rev., XLIX. 
30-38. 
An interpretation of the Ode to Music, partly in musical terms, based on Bridges’s essay on 
The Musical Setting of Poetry. 

Tindall, William Y. “The Robert Bridges Collection.” Columbia Univ. 
Quar., xxxtII. 154-158. 
An account of the collection now in the Columbia University Library. 

Buchan. Anon. “John Buchan, Classicist.’’ Classical Jour., xxxvut. 164-167. 
On allusions to the Classics in Pilgrim’s Way. 

Conrad. Clemens, Florence. “‘Conrad’s Malaysia.” College English, u. 338- 
346. 

Wilson, Arthur H. “Joseph Conrad’s Children of Pan.’ Susquehanna Univ. 
Studies, 11. 246-248. 

Cronin. Frederick, John T. “A. J. Cronin.” College English, m1. 121-129. 
A critical evaluation. 

De la Mare. Wagenknecht, Edward. “News of Tishnar.” College English, 
111. 239-250. 
A critical survey of the stories of Walter de la Mare. 

Doyle. Starrett, Vincent. “Oliver Wendell Holmes and Conan Doyle.” 
Amer, N&Q, 1. 42-43. 

Stout, Rex. ‘Watson was a Woman.” Sat. Rev. Lit., xx11, No. 19, pp. 3-4; 
16. 

Eliot, T. S. See above, s.o. Miscellaneous, Brenner. 

Ford, F. M. Bartlett, Paul A. “Letters of Ford Madox Ford.” Sat. Rev. Lit., 
xxxIv. No. 15, pp. 3-4; 14. 

Galsworthy. Edwards, Herbert. ‘“‘Galsworthy’s Genealogical Error.”” MLN, 
LvI. 619. 
Val Dartie and Holly Forsyte were second cousins, not first cousins as stated by Galsworthy 
in To Let, Part 1, Chapter v. 

Housman, A. E. Ehrsam, Theodore G. A Bibliography of Alfred Edward 
Housman. Boston. ( Useful Reference Ser., No. 66.) 

Gladding, Everett B. ‘“‘Housman’s More Poems, vu, and Dehmel’s Trost.” 
MLN, tv1. 215-217. 
Cites a parallel between “Stars, I have seen them fall” and the German poem and suggests the 
possibility of a common source in Heine. 

Haber, Tom B. “The Spirit of the Perverse in A. E. H.” So. Ail. Qu., XL. 
368-378. 

Marcellino, Ralph E. “Vergil and A. E. Housman.” Classical Jour., XXXVI. 
34. 
On the indebtedness of No. 11 in Last Poems to Aeneid, 1. 509-511. 
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Murphy, Paul R. “Two Paraphrases by A. E. Housman.” Classical Jour., 
xxxvil. 96-97. 

Suggests that Nos. x and x1 in More Poems are expanded paraphrases of a couplet usually 
attributed to Sappho. 

Runyan, Harry J. “An Emendation to A. E. Housman’s Translation from 
Euripides ‘Alcestis’ (962-1005).” MLN, vr. 458. 

White, William. “A. E. Housman on Blunt and Kipling.” N&Q, cixxx1. 
301. 

Three marginalia. 

Whitridge, Arnold. “‘Vigny and Housman: A Study in Pessimism.” Am. 
Scholar, x. 156-169. 

Huxley. Lowry, Wilson M. Aldous Huxley, Humanist and Mystic: The 
Revolt against the Reason in the Twentieth Century. Urbana. (Univ. of Illinois 
abstract of diss.) 

Joyce. Burgum, Edwin B. “ ‘Ulysses’ and the Impasse of Individualism.” 
Virginia Qu. Rev., xvi. 561-573. 

Interprets the novel as realistic. 

Levin, Harry. James Joyce: A Critical Introduction. Norfolk, Conn. 

See SECTION 111, s.v. Wilson. 

Kipling. Clemens, Cyril. ““A Chat with Rudyard Kipling.” Dalhousie Rev., 
xx1. 325-330. 

Contains an account of Kipling’s meeting with Mark Twain in 1889. 

Schneider, William B. The Climax of Rudyard Kipling’s Fame. Chicago. 
(part of Univ. of Chicago diss.). 

Wilson, Edmund. “The Kipling That Nobody Read.” Ail. Mo., cixvm. 
201-214; 340-354. 

An analysis of Kipling’s art. See SEcTION 111, s.v. Wilson. 

Lawrence. The Merry-go-round. Virginia Qu. Rev., xvu1, supplement to No. 1. 
A five-act play, hitherto unpublisaed. 

Vivas, Eliseo. ‘“‘Lawrence’s Problems.” Kenyon Rev., 11. 83-94. 

Maugham. Montague, Clifford M. ‘William Somerset Maugham—Drama- 
tist.”” Poet Lore, xiv. 40-55. 

O’Casey. Woodbridge, Homer E. “Sean O’Casey.” So. Ail. Qu., xt. 50-59. 

Priestley. Whidden, R. W. “Priestley and his Novels.”’ Queen’s Quar., 
xLvimt. 57-62. 

Russell, G. W. Byrne, J. Patrick, “A E, Poet and Man.” Poet Lore, xtvu. 
240-249. 

Shaw. Smith, Winifred. “Bernard Shaw and his Critics (1892-1938).”’ Poet 
Lore, xtvit. 76-83. 

Spender. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Brenner. 

Strachey. Bacon, Leonard. “An Eminent Post-Victorian.” Yale Rev., xxx 

(1940). 310-324. 
Tagore. Shridharani, Krishnalal. ‘““Rabindranath Tagore, 1861-1941.” Sat 
Rev. Lit., xxxtv, No. 17, pp. 3-4; 14-15, 
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Wolfe, Humbert. Wells, Henry W. “Humbert Wolfe: A Modern English 
Heine.” Sewanee Rev., xu1x. 505-517. 
An analysis of Wolfe’s achievement. 

Woolf, Virginia. Smart, J. A. E. “Virginia Woolf.” Dalhousie Rev., xxi. 


37-50. 
Yeats. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Brenner. 


' AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By GREGORY PAINE AND RAYMOND ADAMS 
I. GENERAL 


Adams, Raymond (comp.). ‘Research in Progress.” Am Lit, x11. 498-503; 
XIII. 66-69; 168-170; 266-268. 

America’s Lost Plays. Princeton, N.J. Vols. vim1—xvt. 

VIII. The Great Diamond Robbery and Other Recent Melodramas. Edited by 
Edward M. Alfriend, e¢ al. 

IX. Hoyt, Charles H. Five Plays. Edited by Douglas L. Hunt. 

X. Howard, Bronson. The Banker’s Daughter and Other Plays. Edited by 
Allan G. Halline. 

XI. MacKaye, Steele. An Arrant Knave and Other Plays. Edited by Percy 
MacKaye. 

XII. Bird, Robert Montgomery. The Cowled Lover and Other Plays. Edited 
by Edward H. O’Neill. 

XIII. Smith, Richard Penn. The Sentinels and Other Plays. Edited by Ralph 
H. Ware and H. W. Schoenberger. 

XIV. Stone, John Augustus. Metamora and Other Plays. Edited by Eugene R. 
Page. Texts of nine plays by eight playwrights. 

XV. Tyler, Royall. Four Plays. Edited by Arthur W. Peach and George F. 
Newbrough. 

XVI. Monte Cristo and Other Plays. Edited by J. B. Russak. Texts of five 
plays. 

Barnstorff, Hermann. ‘“‘German Literature in Translation Published by Poet 
Lore, 1891-1939.” Mod. Lang. Jour., xxv. 711-715. 

Bennett, Whitman. A Practical Guide to American Book Collecting (1663- 
1940). New York. 
“Each subject considered from bibliographical, biographical, and analytical aspects.” 

Bond, Donald F., and Tucker, Joseph E. (comps.). “Anglo-French and 
Franco-American Studies. A Current Bibliography.” RR, xxxt1. 176-198. 

Cannon, Carl L. American Book Collectors and Collecting from Colonial Times 
to the Present. New York. 
The history of over 100 collections formed in America and now dispersed or deposited in li- 
braries. 

Cardwell, Guy A., Jr. “On Scholarship and Southern Literature.” So. At- 
lantic Quar., xi. 60-72. 
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Cargill, Oscar. Intellectual America; Ideas on the March. New York. 
Includes the literary expression and acceptance of European ideologies. 

Coad, Oral S. “The First Century of the New Brunswick Stage.” (Part 1) 
Jour. Rutgers Univ. Libr., v. 15-36. 

Coan, Otis W., and Lillard, Richard G. America in Fiction, an Annotated 
List of Novels that Interpret Aspects of Life in the United States. Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 

A subject index for the use of the general reader. 

Coulborn, Rushton, Kluckhohn Clyde, and Bishop, John P. “The American 
Culture: Studies in Definition and Prophecy. (I. The Polity, II. The Way of 
Life, III. The Arts.)” Kenyon Rev., ur. 143-190. 

Crawford, William R. Cuairo conferencias en la Universidad de Chile—La 
cultura de los Estados Unidos. Santiago. 

Contains two chapters on U. S. literature. 

Dorson, Richard M. “Moses Coit Tyler: Historian of the AmericanGenesis.” 
Southwest Rev., xxvi. 416-427. 

DuBois, Arthur E. “The Art of Fiction.” So. Atlantic Quar., xi. 112-122. 
Numerous applications are made to the critical writings and the fiction of Poe, Hawthorne, 
James, Henry B. Fuller, Mary Austin, Cabell, Tarkington, Dreiser, and others. 

English Institute Annual, 1940. New York. 

Ten papers selected from twenty-five presented at the English Institute at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Flanagan, John T., and Grismer, Raymond L. “Mexico in American Fiction 
Prior to 1850.” Hisp. xx1m. 307-318. 

Forbes, Allyn B. (comp.). “A Bibliography of New England, 1940.” N£Q, 
XIV. 212-229. 

Foster, Edward. “A Note on Standards.” Sewanee Rev., xL1x. 305-312. 

For the writing of adequate literary history. 

Fox, Dixon R. Yankees and Yorkers. New York, 1940. 

The conflict between New Yorkers and New Englanders is not only historical but literary, 
especially in the writing of Irving and Cooper. 

Friederich, Werner F. Werden und Wachsen der U. S. A. in 300 Jahren. 
Politische und literarische Charakterképfe von Virginia Dare bis Roosevelt. 
Bern, Switzerland, 1940. 

This account of the spiritual and material growth of the United States, as shown in the writings 
of thirty significant Americans, is written especially for European readers, but has value for 
Americans. 


Glicksberg, Charles I. ‘““The Decline of Literary Marxism.” Antioch Rev., I. 
452-462. 

Gold, William J. “The Cause of Good Books in the South.” Publishers’ 
Weekly, cxxxvu. 706-711 (1940). 
The history of fifteen years of the Virginia Quarterly Review. 

Hamilton, William B. ‘“The Theater in the Old Southwest: The First Decade 
at Natchez.” AmLit, x11. 471-485. 
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Hart, James D. The Oxford Companion to American Literature. New York. 
An 888-page dictionary of information about American authors, literary and cultural institu- 
tions, and social background. Contains summaries and descriptions of 900 pieces of literature, 

Hastings, William T. Syllabus of American Literature. Chicago. 

A reprint, with the addition of a new chapter. 

Herron, Ima H. “The Blight of Romanticism.” Southwest Rev., xxv1. 449- 
453. 

Hock, Cassie H. “The Mormons in Fiction.” Univ. of Colorado Studies, 
XXVI, no. 4, pp. 94-96 (abstract of diss.). 

Hofstader, Richard. “Parrington and the Jeffersonian Tradition.” J HJ, u. 
391-400. 

Takes issue with Parrington’s “conception of the pattern of American economic thought.” 

Hornberger, Theodore. “Three Self-Conscious Wests.” Southwest Rev., XXVI. 
428-448. 

Huggins, Kathryn. “‘Aframerican Fiction.” So. Lit. Mes., 11. 315-320. 

Index to Early American Periodical Literature 1728-1870. Part I. The List 
of Periodicals Indexed. New York. 

A project of the New York University Libraries. 

Jones, Claude E. (comp.). “Collected Biographies to 1825.” Bul. of Bibl., 
xvir. 90-92. 

Part 1 of a short-title check-list. 

Jones, Howard M. “American Literature and the Melting Pot.” Southwest 
Rev., xxv1. 329-346. 

Lewis, Charles L. ‘‘American Short Stories of the Sea.” U. S. Naval Insti- 
tute Proceedings, Lv. 371-377. 

Long, Daniel. “Printing in the Southwest.’’ Southwest Rev., xxv1. 37-49 
(1940). 

A sketch of early printing in Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma, with 
comments on the functions of regional presses. 

MacLeish, Archibald. ‘‘The American Writers and the New World.” Yale 
Rev., XXxI. 61-77. 

The “inadequacies of American literature over many generations were caused by the accep- 
tance of the colonial theory,” by authors who thought of “adding to the tradition of English 
literature.” 

Matthiessen, Francis O. American Renaissance: Art and Expression in the 
Age of Emerson and Whitman. New York. 

An analysis of the values in the writings of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, and Whit- 
man, with much attention to the relations of the authors to one another and to their times and 
literary sources. 

Mirrielees, Edith R. “The American Short Story.” Atlantic Mo., CLXVII- 
714-722. 

Mott, Frank L. American Journalism: A History of Newspapers in the 
United States through 250 Years, 1690-1940. New York. 

A chronological account of newspaper publishing and of separate newspapers in the various 
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geographical sections of the United States, with chapters indicating national trends and 
fashions. 

O’Brien, Frank P. ‘Passing of the Old Montgomery Theatre.” Ala. Hist. 
Rev., 11. 8-14. 

O’Neill, Edward H. A Description and an Analysis of the Bibliography of 
American Literature. Compiled by the Pennsylvania Historical Survey Di- 
vision of Professional Service Projects, Works Progress Administration. Phila- 
delphia. 

A description of the card-catalogue bibliography, a list of the periodicals covered, and the 
names of authors for whom individual bibliographies have been compiled. 

Orians, G. Harrison. “The Origin of the Ring Tournament in the United 
States.” Md. Hist. Mag., xxxvi. 263-277. 

A Short History of American Literature. Analyzed by Decades. With 
supplementary chapters by M. L. Williams and W. L. Werner. New York. 
This analytic history and narrative outline discusses leading and minor figures, literary and 
social movements, and the types of literature, including the drama and periodicals. 

Ortiz-Vargas, A. “‘Perfiles anglo-americanos.” Rev. Iberonmer., tv. 163-176. 
Frost and Sandburg. 

Paine, Gregory, et al. (comps.). ‘Articles on American Literature Appearing 
in Current Periodicals.” AmLit, x11. 524-531; xm. 98-107, 197-205, 294-303. 

Pochmann, Henry A., ef al. (comps.). “Anglo-German Bibliography for 1941.” 
JEGP, xu. 263-276. 

Stewart, Randall, “Regional Characteristics in the Literature of New Eng- 
land.” Coll. Eng., u1. 129-143. 

Story, Irving, C. “The Elizabethan Prelude.” Pacific Univ. Studies in Lit., 
mm. 1-12. 

The “prelude”’ to the writings by John Smith were written by Hakluyt, Hariot, and others. 

Stovall, Floyd. ‘‘What Price American Literature?’’ Sewanee Rev., XL1x. 
469-475. 

Van Hoesen, Henry B. “The Bibliographical Society of America—Its Leaders 
and Activities.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Amer., xxxv. 177-202. 

Walcutt, Charles C. ‘“Regionalism—Practical or Aesthetic?” Sewanee Rev., 
XLIX. 165-172. 

Williams, Mentor L. ‘The Scholar in Democracy: Outposts in the Attack 
upon the Ivory Tower from Emerson to Wilson.” Papers Mich. Acad. of Science, 
Arts and Letters, xxv. 597-606 (1940). 

Wilson, Edmund. “Literary Criticism and History.” Aiélantic Mo., cLxvum. 
610-617. 

Winton, Harry N. M. (comp.). “A Pacific Northwest Bibliography, 1940.” 
Pacific Northwest Quar., xx. 203-214. 

Sections are devoted to literature and biography. 

Wittke, Carl. “The American Theme in Continental European Literature.” 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., xxvut. 3-26. 

A rapid survey, closing with the suggestion that here is a field of study on which the students 
of history and the students of literature may profitably combine their research techniques. 
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Wyatt, Edward A., ‘Three Petersburg Theatres.”” Wm. and Mary Coll. Quar., 
xxi. 83-110. 


II. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Bridenbaugh, Carl. ‘“‘The Press and the Book in Eighteenth 
Century Philadelphia.” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., txv. 1-30. 

Hiden, Mrs. P. H. “Education and the Classics in the Life of Colonial Vir- 
ginia.” Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., xi1x. 20-28. 

Kobre, Sidney. “The First American Newspaper: A Product of Environ- 
ment.” Journalism Quar., xvit. 335-345 (1940). 

Long, O. W. “Werther in America.” Studies in Honor of J. A. Walz, pp. 
86-116. 

McKay, George L. “‘A Register of Artists, Booksellers, Printers, and Pub- 
lishers in New York City, 1781-1800. Part II.” Bul. N. Y. Pub. Lib., txv. 
483-499. 

Turner, Vivian. “Our Colonial Theatre.” Quar. Jour. Speech, xxvu. 559-573. 

Wheeler, Joseph T. ‘‘Reading Interests of the Professional Classes in Colonial 
Maryland, 1700-1776.” Md. Hist. Mag., xxxvt. 184-201. 

Barlow. Wecter, Dixon. “‘Joel Barlow and the Sugar Beets.” Colorado Mag., 
xvi. 179-181. 

A letter to Dolly Madison about beets, and also European affairs. 

Brackenridge. Haviland, Thomas P. “The Miltonic Quality of Bracken- 
ridge’s Poem on Divine Relevation.”’ PMLA, tvt1. 588-592. 

Indebtedness to Paradise Lost, but especially to the “Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s Nativ- 
ity.”’ 

Bradstreet. Svensen, J. Kester. “Anne Bradstreet in England: A Bibliographi- 
cal Note.” AmLit, xm. 63-65. 

Byrd. The Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover 1709-1712. Edited by 
Louis B. Wright, and Marion Tinling. Richmond, Va. 

The Huntington Library manuscript in shorthand, as deciphered by Mrs. Tinling and edited 
by Dr. Wright, deals with the private and official life of William Byrd II, and gives information 
about his reading of ancient and contemporary literature. 

William Byrd’s Natural History of Virginia: Or the Newly Discovered 
Eden. Edited and translated from a German version by Richmond C. Beatty, 
and William J. Mulloy. Richmond, 1940. 

The reprinting of Neu-gefundenes Eden (Bern, Switzerland, 1737), with a literal translation 
and an introduction. 

Johnston, Rebecca (ed.). “William Byrd Title Book.” Va. Mag. of 
Hist. and Biog., xtvu1. 31-56, 107-129, 222-237, 328-340 (1940); x11x. 37-50, 
174-180, 269-278. To be continued. 

Cotton. Hirsch, Elizabeth. “John Cotton and Roger Williams: Their Con- 
troversy Concerning Religious Liberty.” Church Hist., x. 38-51. 

Digges, T. A. Elias, Robert H. “The First American Novel.’”’ AmLit, xu. 
419-434, 

Evidence that the Adventures of Alonso, anonymously printed in London in 1775, was written 
by Thomas Atwood Digges (1741-1821) of Warburton, Md. 
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Franklin. Baldwin, Ada H. “His Mother’s Kindred.” Americana, xxxv. 
7-32; 276-318; 497-551; 673-735. 
Thaler, Alwin. ‘Franklin and Fulke Greville.”” PMLA, tv1. 1059-64. 
Wecter, Dixon. “Benjamin Franklin and an Irish ‘Enthusiast’.”’ 
HLOQ, rv. 205-234. 
A history of Franklin’s friendship with Sir Edward Newenham (1732-1814), an Irish politician 
and foe of the British crown. 

Freneau. Leary, Lewis. ‘Philip Freneau in Charleston.” S.C. Hist. and 
Gen. Mag., xi. 89-98. 
A checklist, with an introduction, of the contributions of Freneau to the newspapers of Charles- 
ton between 1785 and 1806. 
“The Time- Piece: Philip Freneau’s Last Venture in Newspaper Edit- 
ing.” Princeton Univ. Lib. Chron., 11. 65-74. 
That Rascal Freneau: A Study in Literary Failure. New Brunswick, 














N.J. 
A detailed definitive biography based upon new material which belies the title of Freneau as a 
failure. 

Godfrey. Woolf, Henry B. ‘‘Thomas Godfrey: Eighteenth-Century Chaucer- 
ian.” AmLil, xu. 486-490. 

Lee. Ellis, Milton. “Richard Lee II, Elizabethan Humanist or Middle-Class 
Planter?” Wm. and Mary Coll. Quar., xx1. 29-32. 

Mather, Increase. Loomis, C. Grant. ‘An Unnoted German Reference to 
Increase Mather.”’ N EQ, xiv. 374-376. 

Penn. Wright, Luella M. “William Penn and the Royal Society.” Bul. 
Friends’ Hist. Assoc., xxx. 8-10. 

See ENGLISH, VIII, s.v. Sandys, George. 

Stoddard. Miller, Perry. “Solomon Stoddard, 1643-1729.” Harvard Theo- 
logical Rev., xxx1v. 277-320. 
The frontier preacher of Northampton, reformer of church government, target of Mather’s 
Magnalia, grandfather of Jonathan Edwards, and important colonial writer. 

Taylor. Johnson, Thomas H. “A Seventeenth-Century Printing of Some 
Verses of Edward Taylor.” NEQ, xiv. 139-141. 

Tyler. Nethercot, Arthur H. “The Dramatic Background of Royall Tyler’s 
The Contrast.”? AmLit, x11. 435-466. 

Williams. Hirsch, Elizabeth F. See above, s. v. Cotton. 


III. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Miscellaneous. Clark, Harry H. “Literary Criticism in the North American 
Review 1815-1835.” Trans. Wis. Acad. Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Xxx. 299- 
350 (1940). 

Summaries of 231 critical reviews. 

Eaton, Clement. “The Humor of the Southern Yeoman.” Sewanee Rev., 

XLIx. 173-183. 


The writings of Longstreet, Thompson, Hooper, Baldwin, Harris, and other ante-bellum 
humorists. 
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Falk, Robert P. “Representative American Criticism of Shakespeare, 1830- 
1885.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, v (1940) 258-260. 

Gates, William B. “The Theatre in Natchez.”’ Jour. Miss. Hist., m1. 71-129. 
Professional productions from 1809 to 1850, totaling six or seven hundred performances. 

Houtchens, Lawrence H. “Charles Dickens and International Copyright.” 
AmLit, xm. 18-28. 

The petition to Congress which Dickens and twenty-five American authors drew up in New 
York in 1842. 

Jantz, H. S. “Samuel Miller’s Survey of German Literature, 1803.” GR, 
xvi. 267-277. 

Condensed summary of a remarkable forerunner of Mme. de Staél’s book, shedding new light 
also on the Rev. Peter Will, of Hessia, another literary intermediary. 

Luxon, Norval N. “Niles’ Weekly Register—Nineteenth Century News- 
magazine.” Journalism Quar., Xvi1t. 273-291. 

Monaghan, Jay. “‘Literary Opportunities in Pioneer Times.” Jour. Ill. State 
Hist. Soc., xxx1tt. 412-437 (1940). 

Murray, Agnes M. “Early Literary Developments in Indiana.” Ind. Mag. 
Hist., xxxvt. 327-333 (1940). 

Rabinovitz, Albert L. “Criticism of French Novels in Boston Magazines: 
1830-1860.” NEQ, xiv. 488-504. 

Smith, Rebecca W. (comp.). ‘Catalogue of the Chief Novels and Short 
Stories by American Authors Dealing with the Civil War and Its Effects, 1861- 
1899.” Bul. of Bibl., xv1. 193-194; xvi. 10-12 (1939); xvu. 33-35, 53-55 
(1940); xvur. 72-75. 
The listing is alphabetical by decades. 

Stearns, Bertha-M. “Early Philadelphia Magazines for Ladies.” Pa. Mag. of 
Hist. and Biog., tx1v. 479-491 (1940). 

Alcott, Bronson. Edgell, David P. “Bronson Alcott’s ‘Autobiographical 
Index’.” NEOQ, x1v. 704-715. 

Notes concerning the Fruitlands experiment. 

Bennett, Emerson. Mills, Randall V. “Emerson Bennett’s Two Oregon 
Novels.” Oregon Hist. Quar., xu. 367-381. 

The Prairie Flower (1849) and its sequel Leni Leoti (1849). 


Bird, R. M. See above, s.v. 1. General. America’s Lost Plays. 

Brownson. Rowland, James P. “Brownson and the American Republic 
Today.” Catholic World, cim. 537-541. 

Bryant. Bryant, Cullen. “‘Dictionary of the New York Dialect of the Eng- 
lish Tungue’ [c. 1820].”” AS, xv1. 157-158. 
Words and expressions constituting a comic “Dictionary of the New York Dialect,’’ which 
Bryant probably wrote in 1818 during his earliest visit to New York. 

Calvert. Pfund, H. W. “George Henry Calvert, Admirer of Goethe.”’ Studies 
in Honor of J. A. Walz, pp. 117-161. 

Cooke. Hubbell, Jay B. “The War Diary of John Esten Cooke.” Jour. So. 
Hist., vir. 536-540. 
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Sketches from four notebooks in the Duke University Library, with editorial comments. 

Cooper. Bolander, Louis H. ““The Naval Career of James Fenimore Cooper.” 

U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, txv1. 541-550 (1940). 

Davis, Elizabeth E. “James Fenimore Cooper Lived Here.” Long Island 
Forum, 1. 253-254 (1940). 

Cooper’s use of Long Island people as prototypes of characters. 

Flanagan, John T. “The Authenticity of Cooper’s ‘The Prairie’.”” MLO, u. 
98-104. 

Fox, Dixon R. “James Fenimore Cooper, Aristocrat.” N.Y. Hist., xxu. 
18-24. 

Kouwenhoven, John A. “Cooper and the American Copyright Club: An Un- 
published Letter.” AmLit, xm. 265. 

Nelson, Andrew, “James Cooper and George Croghan.” PQ, xx. 69-73. 
The use of actual incidents and personages of Cooperstown in the writing of The Pioneers. 

Phelps, William L. “Fenimore Cooper and His Writings.” N.Y. Hist., xxu. 
27-35. 

Derby, G. H. Bellamy, Gladys C. See below, s.v. Clemens. 

Emerson. Cameron, Kenneth W. Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Reading. A Guide 
for Source-Hunters and Scholars to the One Thousand Volumes which he 
Withdrew from Libraries, Together with Some Unpublished Letters and a List 
of Emerson’s Contemporaries (1827-1850). ... And an Introduction Describ- 
ing Bibliographical Resources in New England. Raleigh, N.C. 

Cestre, Charles. “Emerson Poéte.” Etudes Anglaises,*1v. 1-14 (1940). 

Falk, Robert P. “Emerson and Shakespeare.” PMLA, tvt. 532-543. 

Foster, Charles H. Emerson’s Theory of Poetry. lowa City, Iowa. 

A University of Iowa dissertation. 

Randel, William P. “A Late Emerson Letter.” AmLit, xm. 496-497. 

Stearrs, A. Warren. ‘Four Emerson Letters to Dr. Daniel Parker.’’ Tw/- 
tonian, 1. 6-9 (1940). 

Wahr, Fred B. “Emerson and the Germans.”” MF DU, xxxuu, 49-63. 

Young, Charles L. Emerson’s Montaigne. New York. 

Agreement with Montaigne that morality is part of human nature and the individual is self- 
governing accounts for Emerson’s abiding interest in the Renaissance essayist. 

Fuller, Margaret. Rostenberg, Leona. ‘“Mazzini to Margaret Fuller, 1847- 
1849.” Amer. Hist. Rev., xtvu. 73-80. 

Six letters written to Margaret Fuller. 
Stern, Madeleine B. The Life of Margaret Fuller. New York. 
A novelized biography that contains a wealth of accurate detail about the life of its subject 
and the era in which she lived. Unfortunately published too soon after Mason Wade’s biog- 
raphy. The bibliography for each chapter indicates the depth of research behind the book. 
“Margaret Fuller and The Dial.”’ So. Atlantic Quar., xu. 11-21. 
“Margaret Fuller’s Summer in the West (1843).” Mich Hist. Mag., 
xxv. 300-330. 

Wade, Mason (ed.). The Writings of Margaret Fuller. New York. 
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A one-volume collection of critical essays, letters, and journals, together with reprintings of 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century and an abbreviated version of Summer on the Lakes. 

Griswold. McCusker, Honor. “The Correspondence of R. W. Griswold.” 
More Books, xv. 105-116; 152-156; 190-196; 286-289. To be continued. 
Installments of the catalogue of the correspondence in the Boston Public Library. 

Hall. Flanagan, John T. “James Hall and the Antiquarian and Historical 
Society of Illinois.” Jour. Ill. State Hist. Soc., xxx1v. 439-452. 
James Hall: Literary Pioneer of the Ohio Valley. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The English Notebooks. Based upon the Original 
Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library and Edited by Randall Stewart. 
Modern Language Association of America, General Series xm. New York. 
The complete text of a book which had been available only in Mrs. Hawthorne’s extremely 
bowdlerized version. The journal of Hawthorne’s years in England (1853-57) is published 
as a 300,000 word record of keen observation and comment. 

Baldensperger, Fernand. “A propos de ‘Nathaniel Hawthorne en France’.”’ 
MLN, tvt. 343-345. 

Doubleday, Neal F. ‘(Hawthorne and Literary Nationalism.” AmLit, x11. 
447-453. 








“Hawthorne’s Criticism of New England Life.” Coll. Eng., 1. 639- 
653. 

Mathews, J. Chesley. ““Hawthorne’s Knowledge of Dante.”’ Univ. of Texas 
Studies in English, No. 4026, pp. 157-165 (1940). 
Hawthorne “certainly read the Inferno, presumably all of it,’’ and probably read the Purga- 
torio and Paradiso. He had a reading knowledge of Italian. 

Orians, G. Harrison. ‘‘The Sources and Themes of Hawthorne’s ‘The Gentle 
Boy’.” NEQ, xiv. 664-678. 

Pfeiffer, Karl G. ““The Prototype of the Poet in ‘The Great Stone Face’.” 
Research Studies of the State Col. of Wash., rx. 100-108. 
Possibly Wordsworth. 

Rahv, Philip. ‘The Dark Lady of Salem.” Partisan Rev., vit. 362-381. 
The study of the ‘“‘dark lady under four different names,” Beatrice, Hester, Zenobia, and 
Miriam. 

Turner, Arlin. Hawthorne as Editor. Selections from His Writings in The 
American Magazine for Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. University, La. 
A study of Hawthorne’s skill as an editor and of his attitude toward “‘useful’’ information, art 
and literature criticism, reform, morals, and humor, as shown in the six numbers of The A meri- 
can Magazine (1836). 

Waples, Dorothy. “Suggestions for Interpreting The Marble Faun.” AmLit, 
xr. 224-239. 

Holmes. Flanagan, John T. “Dr. Holmes Advises Young Ignatius Donnelly.’ 
AmLit, xm. 59-61. 

Lokensgard, Hjalmar O. “Holmes Quizzes the Professor.”” AmLit, XII. 
157-162. 





“Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ‘Phrenological Character’.” NEQ, x11. 
711-718. 
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Irving, Washington. Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle. Reproduced in facsimile from 
the edition of 1824 with an Introduction by Stanley T. Williams. Facsimile 
Text Society, No. 52. New York. 

Davis, Richard B. “James Ogilvie and Washington Irving.” Americana, 
xxxv. 435-458. 

Reichart, Walter A. “‘Washington Irving’s Friend and Collaborator: Barham 
John Livius, Esq.”” PMLA, tv1. 513-531. 

Judd. Brockway, Philip J. Sylvester Judd (1813-1853): Novelist of Trans- 
cendentalism. University of Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 53. Orono. 
The author of Margaret presented as an Emersonian transcendentalist. 


Lanier. Webb, Richard, and Coulson, Edwin R. Sidney Lanier, Poet and 
Prosodist. Athens, Ga. 

A belated publishing of Mr. Webb’s 1903 essay on Lanier’s poetics, supplemented by Mr. 
Coulson’s essay on Lanier in the light of modern criticism. 

Lincoln. Wessen, Ernest J. ‘“‘Lincoln Bibliography—lIts Present Status and 
Needs.” Papers Bibl. Soc. of Amer., xxx1v. 327-348 (1940). 

Longfellow. Gohdes, Clarence (comp). “A Check-List of Volumes by Long- 
fellow Published in the British Isles during the Nineteenth Century.” Bul. of 
Bibdl., xvu. 46 (1940); xvir. 67-69, 93-96. 

Weber, Carl J. ‘“‘Rebekah Owen Corrects a Sonnet of Longfellow’s.” N EQ, 
xIv. 141-144. 

Lowell. Mabbott, T. O. ““A Review of Lowell’s Magazine.” N&Q, cLxxvit. 
457-458. 

Poe’s praise of Lowell’s Pioneer in the Philadelphia Saturday Museum. 

White, William. “Two Versions of Lowell’s ‘Function of the Poet’. ” PQ, 
xx. 587-596. 

Meek. Figh, Margaret G. “Alexander Beaufort Meek, Pioneer Man of Let- 
ters.” Ala. Hist. Rev., 1. 127-151 (1940). 

Melville. Davis, Merrell R. ‘“Melville’s Midwestern Lecture Tour, 1859.” 
PQ, xx. 46-57. 

Duffy, Charles. “‘A Source for the Conclusion of Melville’s ‘Moby Dick’. ” 
N&Q, cLxxx1. 278-279. 

Suggests Campbell’s “‘Death Boat of Heligoland”’ (1828). 

Mabbott, T. O. “A Source for the Conclusion of Melville’s ‘Moby Dick.’ ” 
N&Q, cLxxx1. 47-48, 

Purcell, James M. “Melville’s Contribution to English.” PMLA, tvt. 797- 
808. 

Two lists of 180 words. 


Sealts, Merton M. ‘Herman Melville’s ‘I and My Chimney’. ” AmLit, xin. 
142-154. 

White, William. “‘Herman Melville: A New Source?” N&Q, cLtxxx. 403. 
Melville may have used Dr. Louis A. Baker’s Harry Martingale. 

Motley. Schantz, B. T. ““Motley’s ‘The Chevalier de Sataniski’. ” AmLit, 
xm. 155-157. 
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An account of a story published serially in Graham’s (1844). 

Neal. Rubin, Joseph J. “John Neal’s Poetics as an Influence on Whitman and 
Poe.” NEO, xtv. 359-362. 

Parker. Ladu, Arthur I. “The Political Ideas of Theodore Parker.” SP, 


xxx. 106-123. 
Percival. Coleman, Arthur P. “(James Gates Percival and the Slavonic Cul- 


ture.” Slavia, xvi. 65-75. 

Poe. Tamerlane and Other Poems. Reproduced in facsimile from an edition 
of 1827 with an Introduction by Thomas Ollive Mabbott. New York. 
The Introduction covers all known facts about Poe’s life in 1826-27, the printer, Calvin 
Thomas, copies and reprints, and the separate poems. 

Bailey, J. O. “‘Poe’s ‘Palaestine’. ” AmLit, x1m1. 44-58. 
Poe’s attraction to the bizarre and pseudo-learned. 
““Poe’s ‘Stonehenge’. ” SP, xxxvim. 645-651. 
Poe’s essay, published in Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine (June, 1840), was drawn almost 
verbatim from Rees’s Cyclo paedia. 

Benson, Adolph B. “Scandinavian References in the Works of Poe.”’ JEGP, 
xi. 73-90. 
Poe’s knowledge of the Scandinavians, and the sources of “A Descent into the Maelstrém.”’ 

Evans, Mary G. “Poe in Amity Street.” Md. Hist. Mag., xxxvi. 363-380. 
Facts about Poe’s life at 203 North Amity Street, Baltimore. 

Hubbell, Jay B. “‘Poe’s Mother: With a Note on John Allan.” Wm. and Mary 
Coll. Quar., xx1. 250-254. 

Index to Early American Periodical Literature 1728-1870. Part 2. Edgar 
Allan Poe. Introduction by T. O. Mabbott. New York. 
A project of the New York University Libraries with WPA workers. 

Lafleur, Laurence J. “Edgar Allan Poe as Philosopher.” Personalist, xxtt. 
401-405. 
An exposition of Eureka. 

Mabbott, T. O. “A Lost Jingle by Poe.” N&Q, cixxtx, 371 (Nov. 23, 1940). 
See above, s.v. Lowell. 

Ostrom, John W. Check List of Letters to and from Poc. (University of Virginia 
Bibliographical Series Number 4.) Charlottesville. Mimeographed. 
A list of about 750 letters. 

Pittman, Diana. “Key to the Mystery of Edgar Allan Poe.” So. Lit. Mes., 111. 
367-377; 418-424. 


Poe’s system of mystification was ‘a metagrammed arrangement of words used by ancient 
writers.” 








= “Key to the Mystery of ‘Ulalume’. ” So. Lit. Mes., m1. 371-377. 
Quinn, Arthur H. Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Biography. New York. 

A monumental, definitive work, based upon the exhaustive study of manuscripts and letters» 

which will supplement, and even supersede, former biographies. 


Rubin, J. J. See above, s.v. Neal. 
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Shockley, Martin S. “Timour the Tartar and Poe’s Tamerlane.” PMLA, 
Liv. 1103-06. 

Vincent, H. P. “‘A Sarah Helen Whitman Letter about Edgar Allan Poe.” 
AmLit, xm. 162-167. 

Walcutt, Charles C. “The Logic of Poe.” Coll. Eng., 11. 438-444. 

Wimsatt, William K., Jr. ““Poe and the Mystery of Mary Rogers.” PMLA, 
Lv. 230-248. 

A study of Poe’s borrowing of contemporary newspaper ideas concerning the murder-mystery 
of Mary Rogers for the events and the solution of ‘““The Mystery of Marie Roget.” 

Wyllie, John C. “A List of the Texts of Poe’s Tales.” Humanistic Studies in 
Honor of John Calvin Metcalf. Charlottesville, Va. Pp. 322-338. 

Lists of the authoritative texts of Poe’s tales and of contemporary translations. 

Shillaber. Clemens, Cyril. ‘Benjamin Shillaber and His ‘Carpet Bag’. ” 
N EQ, xiv. 519-537. 

Masters, Edgar L. ““Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber.” Mark Twain Quar., tv. 
22, 24. 

Simms. McDavid, Raven I., Jr. “Ivanhoe and Simms’ Vasconselos.”? MLN, 
LVI. 294-297. 

Wegelin, Oscar. “Simms’s First Publication.” N.Y. Hist. Soc. Quar. Rev., 
xxv. 26-27. 

Monody. On the Death of Gen. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 1825. 

Smith, R. P. See above, s.v. 1. General. America’s Lost Plays. 

Stone, J. A. See above, s.v. m. General. America’s Lost Plays. 

Stowe. Randall, David A., and Winterich, John T. “One Hundred Good 
Novels: Stowe, Harriet Beecher: Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Publishers’ Weekly, 
CxxXxvil. 1931-32 (1940). 

Collation of editions. 

Wilson, Forrest. Crusader in Crinoline: The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Philadelphia. 

A complete life, based upon the examination of manuscripts and periodicals. 

Thoreau. Benson, A. B. ‘Scandinavian Influences in the Writings of Tho- 
reau.”” SS, xv. 201-211; 241-256. 

Collins, Thomas L. “Thoreau’s Coming of Age.” Sewanee Rev., xt1x, 57-66. 

Straker, Robert L. ‘“‘Thoreau’s Journey to Minnesota.” N EQ, xtv. 549-555. 

Hubbell, Jay B. (ed.). The Last Years of Henry Timrod, 1864-1867. Includ- 
ing Letters of Timrod to Paul Hamilton Hayne and Letters about Timrod by 
William Gilmore Simms, John R. Thompson, John Greenleaf Whittier, and 
Others. With Four Uncollected Poems and Seven Uncollected Prose Pieces. 
Durham, N.C. 

Timrod, W. H. Cardwell, Guy A., Jr. ““William Henry Timrod, the Charles- 
ton Volunteers, and the Defense of St. Augustine.” N.C. Hist. Rev., xv1t1. 
23-37. 


Interesting episodes in the life of the father of Henry Timrod. 


Tucker. McDermott, John F. “Nathaniel Beverley Tucker in Missouri.” 
Wm. and Mary Coll. Quar., xx. 504-507 (1940). 
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Whittier. Bennett, Whitman. Whittier, Bard of Freedom. Chapel Hill, N.C. 
From his knowledge of Whittier, based upon living in the Whittier region and upon the buying 
and selling of Whittier first editions and manuscripts, the author presents a life of Whittier 
stressing his early, active years and the success of his propaganda activities. A detailed index 
is a guide to much incidental but valuable bibliographical information. 

Currier, Thomas F., and Emerson, Donald E, ‘Whittier’s ‘To... with a 
Copy of Woolman’s Journal.’ ” Bul. Friends’ Hist. Assoc., xxx. 69-77. 

Did Harriet Winslow or Caroline Neagus receive the volume? 

Hawley, Charles A. “Whittier and Nebraska.” Bul. Friends’ Hist. Assoc., 
xxx. 17-43. 

Snyder, Edward D. “Whittier’s Letters to Ann Elizabeth Wendell.” Bul. 
Friends’ Hist. Assoc., Xxx. 69-92. 

Whittier, Matthew. Griffin, Lloyd W. “Matthew Franklin Whittier, ‘Ethan 
Spike’.” N EQ, xiv. 646-663. 

The brother of the poet wrote dialect letters by the comic “Ethan Spike.” 


Woodworth, Samuel. Duffy, Charles. “Scenes of My Childhood.” AmLit, 
xi. 167. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Miscellaneous. Cassady, Edward E. ‘“Muckraking in the Gilded Age.” 
AmLit, xt. 134-141. 
Spencer, Benjamin T. “The New Realism and a National Literature.” 
‘ PMLA, tv. 1116-32. 
: The claims of the realists of the seventies and eighties were refuted by some contemporary 
critics. 

Adams, Henry. Elsey, George M. ‘‘The First Education of Henry Adams.” 
NEQ, xiv. 679-684. 

Hume, Robert A. ““Henry Adams’s Quest for Certainty.” Stanford Studies in 
Language and Literature. 

Jordy, William H. “Henry Adams and Walt Whitman.” So. Atlantic Quar., 
XL. 132-145. 

Bangs. Bangs, Francis H. John Kendrick Bangs: Humorist of the Nineties. 
New York. 
A biography of the author of A House-Boat on the Styx by his son. 
. Cable. Turner, Arlin. “George Washington Cable’s Literary Apprenticeship.” 
3 La. Hist. Quar., xxtv. 168-186. 
An analysis of Cable’s “Drop Shot’’ column, which appeared in the New Orleans Daily Pic- 
ayune, 1870-71. 

Clemens. Mark Twain’s Letters to Will Bowen: “My First & Oldest & Dearest 
Friend.”’ Edited by Theodore Hornberger. 
Fifteen letters, principally to a boyhood friend of Hannibal, Mo., which aid in the interpreta- 
tion of Tom Sawyer. 

Bellamy, Gladys. ““Mark Twain’s Indebtedness to John Phoenix.” AmLit, 
XIII. 29-43. 
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Klett, Ada M. “‘Meisterschaft, or The True State of Mark Twain’s German.” 
Amer.-Germ. Rev., vit. No. 2, 10-11. 

Lorch, Fred W. “Mark Twain and the ‘Campaign That Failed’.” AmLii, 
xu. 454-470. 

Orians, G. Harrison. “‘Walter Scott, Mark Twain, and the Civil War.” So. 

Atlantic Quar., xL. 342-359. 
A refutation of the charge of Mark Twain and even reputable historians that Scott’s writings 
were a dictating force in the Old South. 

Templin, E. H. “On Re-reading Mark Twain.” Hisp., xxtv. 269-276. 

Wecter, Dixon. ‘‘Mark Twain as Translator from the German.” AmLit, 
xt. 257-264. 

Dickinson, Emily. Barbot, Mary E. “Emily Dickinson Parallels.”’ N EQ, xiv. 
689-696. 

In the writings of Charles Wadworth and Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Dunne. Ellis, Elmer. Mr. Dooley’s America; a Life of Finley Peter Dunne. 
New York. 

A biography by the editor of the anthology Mr. Dooley at His Best. 

Garland. Flanagan, John T. “Hamlin Garland, Occasional Minnesotan.” 
Minn. Hist., xxi. 157-168. 

Harte. Bret Harte: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibliography, 
and Notes. Edited by Joseph B. Harrison. New York. American Writers Series. 
The introduction presents an “analytical treatment of his literary criticism and theory.” 

Stewart, George R. “Bret Harte upon Mark Twain in 1866.” AmLit, xm. 
263-264. 

Howells. Kazin, Alfred. ‘“Howells: A Late Portrait.” Antioch Rev., 1. 216- 
233. 

Jackson, Helen Hunt. Nevins, Allan. “Helen Hunt Jackson, Sentimentalist 
vs. Realist.”” Amer. Scholar, x. 269-285. 

James. Henry James: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibliog- 
raphy, and Notes. Edited by Lyon N. Richardson. New York. American 
Writers Series. 

The introductory critical essay presents ‘a careful account of the developments of the mind of 
Henry James, with especial references to events influencing his literary work, and . . . descrip- 
tive or critical comment on nearly all his essays and fiction.” 

Edel, Leon. “Henry James: The War Chapter, 1914-1916.” Univ. of Toronto 
Quar., x. 125-138. 

Lerner, Daniel. “‘The Influence of Turgenev on Henry James.” Slavonic 
Yearbook, xx. 28-54. 

Pacey, W. C. D. “Henry James and His French Contemporaries.” Am Lit, 
xii. 240-256. 

Wolff, Robert L. “The Genesis of the ‘Turn of the Screw’.” AmLit, x11. 
1-8. 

Johnston. Long, Francis T. ‘‘The Life of Richard Malcolm Johnston in Mary- 


land, 1867-1898.” Md. Hist. Mag., xxx1v. 305-324 (1939); xxxv. 270-286 
(1940); xxxv1. 54-69. 
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Parks, Edd W. “Professor Richard Malcolm Johnston.” Ga. Hist. Quar., 
xxv. 1-15. 

Murfzee. Parks, Edd W. Charles Egbert Craddock (Mary Noailles Murfree). 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
A critical biography based on public and family records, on the contemporary periodicals, and 
on Miss Murfree’s many stories, articles, and books. 

Norris. Walcutt, Charles C. “Frank Norris on Realism and Naturalism.” 
AmLit, x11. 61-63. 

Tourgée. Nye, Russel B. “Judge Tourgée and Reconstruction.” Ohio State 
Arch. and Hist. Quar., L. 101-114. 

Wallace. McKee, Irving. ‘“‘The Early Life of Lew Wallace.” Ind. Mag. of 
Hist., xxxvut. 205-216. 

Whitman. Crocker, Lionel. ‘‘Walt Whitman’s Interest in Public Speaking.” 
Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxvi. 657-667. 

Falk, Robert P. ““‘Walt Whitman and German Thought.” JEGP, xx. 315- 
330. 

Fulghum, W. B., Jr. ‘““‘Whitman’s Debt to Joseph Gostwick.” AmLit, xm. 
491-496. 
“Joseph Gostwick’s German Literature was probably Whitman’s chief single source for bio- 
graphical and critica! materials.” 

Gohdes, Clarence. ““A Note on Whitman’s Use of the Bible as a Model.” 
MLOQ, 11. 105-108. 

Hubach, Robert R. “‘Walt Whitman in Kansas.” Kan. Hist. Quar., x. 150- 
155. 

Index to Early American Periodical Literature 1728-1870. Part 3. Walt 
Whitman. 
A project of the New York University Libraries with WPA aid. 

Jordy, William H. See above, s.v. Adams, Henry. 

Mann, Klaus. ‘“The Present Greatness of Walt Whitman.” Decision, 1. 14-30. 

McCain, Rea (comp.). ‘Walt Whitman in Italy: A Bibliography.” Bul. of 
Bibl., xvu. 66-67; 92-93. 

Morgan, Jennie A. “Early Reminiscences of Walt Whitman.” AmLit, x1. 
9-17. 

Rubin, J. J. See above, s.v. Neal. 

Swayne, Mattie. ‘‘Whitman’s Catalogue Rhetoric.” Univ. of Texas Studies 
in English, No. 4126, pp. 162-178. 

Winwar, Frances [Grebanier, Frances Winwar]. American Giant: Walt Whit- 
man and His Times. New York. 
A sympathetic biography which relates the writings to events in Whitman’s life. Extensive but 
uncritical bibliography. 

Woolson, Constance Fenimore. Hubbell, Jay B. (ed.). “Some New Letters 
of Constance Fenimore Woolson.” N EQ, xiv. 715-735. 
Fifteen letters to Paul Hamilton Hayne. 


V. CONTEMPORARY 
Miscellaneous. Beach, Joseph W. American Fiction, 1920-1940. New York. 
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Studies of Dos Passos, Hemingway, Faulkner, Wolfe, Caldwell, Marquand, Farrell, and Stein- 
beck as novelists of disillusion during the “interbellum”’ period. 

Brooks, Van Wyck. On Literature Today. New York. 

A twenty-nine-page academic address criticizing contemporary literature as lacking in healthy 

Lawson, Hilda J. (comp.). “The Negro in American Drama (Bibliography of 
Contemporary Negro Drama).” Bul. of Bibl., xv. 7-8; 27-30 (1940). 

A bibliography with pointed annotations. 

Mersand, Joseph. The American Drama 1930-1940: Esasys on Playwrights 

and Plays. New York. 

Essays on George S. Kaufman, Elmer Rice, Clare Booth, and Clifford Odets. 

The Play’s the Thing: Enjoying the Plays and Playwrights of Today. 
New York. 

Monroe, N. Elizabeth. The Novel and Society. A Critical Study of the Modern 
Novel. Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Chapters on such American novelists as Ellen Glasgow, Edith Wharton, and Willa Cather, 
among others. 

Pressly, Thomas J. “Agrarianism: An Autopsy.” Sewanee Rev., xt1x. 145- 
163. 

Quinn, Kirker, ef al. (comps.). “American Poetry: 1930-1940: A Record of 
Poetry Publication in the United States during the Last Decade.” Accent, 1. 
213-228. 

Slochower, Harry. “Freud and Marx in Contemporary Literature.’”’ Sewanee 
Rev., xt1x. 316-324. 

Zucker, A. E. “Southern Critics of 1903 on Ibsen’s Ghosts.” PQ, x1x. 392-399 
(1940). 

Anderson, Maxwell. Rosenberg, Harold, “Poetry and the Theatre.” Poetry, 
Lvl. 258-263. 

Wall, Vincent. ““Maxwell Anderson: The Last Anarchist.” Sewanee Rev., 
XLIxX. 339-369. 

Anderson, Sherwood. Trilling, Lionel. “Sherwood Anderson.” Kenyon Rev., 
m1. 293-302. 

Austin. Wynn, Dudley T. A Critical Study of the Writings of Mary Hunter 
Austin (1868-1934). New York. 

A summary of the first eight chapters and the printing of a chapter on “Nature Writing” from 
a New York University dissertation. 

Babbitt. Blackmur, R. P. ‘‘Humanism and Symbolic Imagination: Notes on 
Rereading Irving Babbitt.” So. Rev., vir. 309-325. 

Sypher, Wylie. “Irving Babbitt: A Reappraisal.” N EQ, x1v. 64-76. 

Calverton. Glicksberg, Charles I. ‘Calverton and Marxist Literary Criti- 
cism.”’ Mod. Quar., x1. 57-60 (1940). 

This issue of the Modern Quarterly is the V. F. Calverton Memorial Issue, and contains seven 
artices about Calverton. 

Cather, Willa. Fay, E. G. “Borrowing from Anatole France by Willa Cather 
and Robert Nathan.” MLN, tvt, 377. 
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Dos Passos. Rugoff, Milton. ‘Dos Passos, Novelist of Our Time.” Sewanee 
Rev., XLIx. 453-468. 

Faulkner. Beck, Warren. ‘Faulkner and the South.” Antioch Rev., 1. 82-94. 
“Faulkner’s Point of View.” Coll. Eng., 1. 736-749. 

Schwartz, Delmore. “The Fiction of William Faulkner.” So. Rev., vir. 145-160. 

Frost. Waggoner, Hyatt H. ‘“‘The Humanistic Idealism of Robert Frost.” 
AmLit, x11. 207-223. 

Garland. Simpson, Claude. ‘‘Hamlin Garland’s Decline.’’ Southwest Rev., 
XXvI. 223-234. 

Glasgow. Egly, William H. (comp.). “Bibliography of Ellen Anderson Ghol- 
son Glasgow.” Bul. of Bibl., xvi. 47-50 (1940). 
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Lang, xvi. 212-222. 
Noce, Hannibal S. “The Apocopated Form of the Infinitive in Italian 
Prose.” Ital, xvii. 197-201. 
Pei, Mario A. The Italian Language. New York. 
A simplified survey of historical Italian phonology, morphology, syntax, vocabulary, and 
dialectology, including a collection of early texts presented critically. 
Spitzer, Leo. ““‘Due Parole Lucchesi Antiche.’’ Jtal, xviir. 193-196. 
Vaughan, Herbert H. “ ‘Grammar’ and the Language.” Jtal, xvim. 138-144. 





II. LITERATURE 


1. GENERAL 


Miscellaneous. Fucilla, Joseph G. See ENGLISH, vil, s.v. Shakespeare. 

Kennard, Joseph Spencer. A Literary History of the Italian People. New 
York. 

Bibliography. Fucilla, Joseph G. “Bibliography of Italian Studies in Amer- 
ica.” Ital, xvi. 60-65; 155-160; 202-205. 
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Shaw, J. E. “Bibliography of Italian Studies in America, July-December, 
1940.” Jtal, xvii. 14-23. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Recent Literature of the Renaissance: Italian.” SP, 
XXxviII. 367-386. 


2. THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Ullman, B. L. ‘‘Some Aspects of the Origin of Italian Human- 

ism.”’ PQ, xx. 212-223. 
In France and in the classics. 

Dante. Austin, H. D. ‘The Three Gestures.” Ital, xvm1. 81-84. 
“Michele Barbi (1867-1941).” Ztal, xvimt. 177-178. 

Clements, Robert J. ‘Marguerite de Navarre and Dante.” Jial, xvi. 47-50. 

FitzGerald, Thos. A. “‘Dante’s Figures of Speech.’”’ Jtal, xvimt. 120-123. 

Gnudi, Martha Teach. “The Text of the De Vulgari Eloquentia.’”? RR, xxxu. 
129-139. 

A discussion of the whole problem in the light of Professor Marigo’s recent edition (1938). 

Leo, Ulrich, ““Dante in Germany.” Jtal, xvi. 97-106. 

McKenzie, Kenneth. “Tal che testé piaggia.”” Ital, xvu1. 87-96. 

Singleton, Charles S. “ ‘Dante’ in the Divine Comedy.” Ital, xvi1. 109-116. 

See Linguistics, s.v. Austin. 

Jacobus de Varagine. Maguire, John R. “Prolegomena to the Establishing 
of a Critical Text of the Italian Versions of the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de 
Varagine.” [Catholic Univ.] Final Examination ... for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, no pagination (abstract of diss.). 

Petrarch. Wilkins, Ernest H. “The Dates of Three Letters of Petrarch.” 
Speculum, xvi. 485-486. 

See SPANISH, Section tv, s.v. Barahona de Soto. 





3. FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Berzunza, Julio. ‘‘Preliminary Notes on the Three Italian 
Versions of Quintus Curtius Rufus’ Historiae Alexandri Magni.” Ital, xvut. 
133-137. 

Goggio, Emilio. “The Prologue in the Commedie Erudite of the Sixteenth 
Century.” Jtal, xvii. 124-132. 

Trinkaus, Jr., Charles E. Adversity’s Noblemen (The Italian Humanists on 
Happiness). New York, 1940. (Columbia Univ. diss.). 

Basile (Giovanni Battista). Speroni, Charles. Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases 
in Basile’s ‘ Pentameron.”’ Berkeley and Los Angeles (Univ. of Calif. Pub. in 
Mod. Philology, xx1v, No. 2, pp. 181-288). 

Concio (Giacomo). Dick, Hugh G. “Giacomo Concio: A Renaissance Exile.” 
Mod. Lang. Forum, xxvi. 12-18. 

Life and work of an early historiographer. 


Fracastoro (Girolamo). Bundy, Murray W. “Fracastoro and the Imagina- 
tion.” PQ, xx. 236-249. 
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Giraldi Cintio. Gilbert, Allan H. “Fortune in the Tragedies of Giraldi Cintio.” 
PQ, xx. 224-235. 

Guicciardini (Francesco). Luciani, Vincent. ‘‘Guicciardini and the Ri- 
sorgimento.” Ital, xvit1. 186-192. 
Treatment of Guicciardini in novels and plays. 
“Tl Guicciardini e la Spagna.’”? PM LA, v1. 992-1006. 
Contempt and distrust of the Spaniard revealed throughout Guicciardini’s works. 

Machiavelli. Colimore, Fifi-Dolores. “‘Edizioni e Traduzioni della Man- 
dragola.” Ital, xvur. 55-59. 
A chronological list including translations in German, French, English, Hungarian, Russian, 
and Swedish. 

Harris, Paul H. “Progress in Machiavelli Studies.”’ Jtal, xvim. 1-11. 

Marino (Gian Battista). See SpanisH, Section tv, s.v. Villamediana. 

Mauro (Giovanni). Borgese, G. A. ‘‘The Dishonor of Honor: from Giovanni 
Mauro to Sir John Falstaff.” RR, xxxtr. 44-55. 

Pico della Mirandola. Dulles, Avery. Princeps Concordiae—Pico della Miran- 
dola and the Scholastic Tradition. Cambridge, Mass. 

Porta (Giambattista della). Dick, Hugh G. “The Lover in a Cask: a Tale of a 
Tub.” Jtal, xvut. 12--13. 
A variant of a story of Boccaccio. 

Pulci. Internoscia, Donato. “Misunderstood Neapolitan Expressions in 
Pulci’s Morgante.” Ital, xvii. 51-54. 





4. EIGHTEENTH, NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Piccirilli, Maria. Per una Interpretazione del Romanticismo 
Italiano nei suoi Primordi. Pisa, 1939. (Columbia Univ. diss.). 
The early romantic struggle as seen in Giovanni Berchet, Vincenzo Cuoco, and Ugo Foscolo. 


Raymond, William O., Shaw, J. E., and Corrigan, Beatrice. ‘“‘Baylor’s Old 
Yellow Manuscripts containing the Conversation of Marquis Francesco Az- 
zolini with Gio Lodovico Francia and the Ill-Fated Good Fortune of Francesco 
Canonici, called Mascambruni together with an Introductory Essay.” The 
Baylor Bulletin, x.tv. No. 3. 

Torrielli, Andrew J. Jialian Opinion on America as Revealed by Italian 
Travellers, 1850-1900. Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard Studies in Romance Langs., 
Xv). 

De Sanctis (Francesco). Breglio, Louis A. Life and Criticism of Francesco De 
Sanctis. New York. 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe. Protestant Influence on De Sanctis’ Literary Criticism. 
Appendix to above, pp. 289-306. 

Goldoni. See SpANisH v, Miscellaneous, s.v. Rogers. 

Metastasio. See SPANISH, v, Miscellaneous, s.v. Stoudemire. 

Pirandello. Leo, Ulrich. “Luigi Pirandello: Simbolista de la Mascara.” 
Revista Nacional de Cultura (Caracas, Venezuela), 1941. No. 25, 128-144; No. 
26, 57-67; No. 27, 152-169. 
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The development of the art of Pirandello throughout his works. His problem of the compre- 
hension of personality. The mark-symbol. 

Verga (Giovanni). De Vito, Anthony J. “The Struggle for Existence in the 
Works of Giovanni Verga.”’ Jtal, xvi. 179-185. 

Vico (G. B.). Hall, Jr., Robert A. “G. B. Vico and Linguistic Theory.” Jial, 
xvi. 145-154. 


Vico did not even profit from the linguistic thought of the Renaissance and contributed little 
to the advancement of linguistics. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By Epwin B. WILLIAMS 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Bibliography. See vi. Bibliography, s.v. Nichols. 

Dialectology. Castro, Américo. “‘La peculiaridad lingiifstica rioplatense y su 
sentido hist6rico.”” Memoria del segundo Congreso . . . de Lit. Iberoamer. 85-154. 

Kiddle, Lawrence B. ‘Los nombres del pavo en el dialecto Nuevomejicano.”’ 
Hisp, xxiv. 213-216. 

Etymology. Singleton, Mack. “Spanish acordar and Related Words.” Lang, 
xvir. 119-126. 

Acordar is derived from cor, cordis, contaminated by chorda. 

Lexicography. Malkiel, Y. “‘A Lexicographic Mirage.’”’ MLN, tvt. 34-32. 

Lexicology. Rice, C. C. “Sp. quejarse, ‘complain.’—OS. quexar, ‘constrain’.” 
HR, 1x. 309-310. 

Review of recent studies of this word and return to the etymon *coaxare. 
Spitzer, Leo. “‘ Asir.” Rev. de Fil. Hisp., m1. 159, 
““Moralina.” Rev. de Fil. Hisp., m1. 55-56. 
“O. SP. regunzar Again.” HR, 1x. 397-399. 
“Hispanoamericano ingrimo, Portugués ingreme y Francés grimoire.”’ 
Rev. de Fil. Hisp., mt. 155-159. 

Phonology. Hawkins, William B. ‘‘ H and Related Sounds in Old Spanish.” 
[Catholic Univ.] Final Examination for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, no 
pagination (abstract of diss.). 

Keniston, Hayward. “The History of -Z- at the End of a Syllable.” HR, 1x. 
176-183. 

Study based on the phonetic measurement of the duration of the sounds involved. 


Syntax. Spaulding, Robert K. “Two Problems of Spanish Syntax.” His, 
xxiv. 11-315. 











Quizé and quizés; and the past tense of the hortatory subjunctive. 

Spitzer, Leo. “Interrogativo e indefinido.” Rev. de Fil. Hisp, ut. 1-8. 

Versification. Clarke, Dorothy Clotelle. “ Redondilla and copla de arte menor.” 
HR, 1x. 489-493. 

See 1v. Vélez de Guevara, s.v. Wade. 

See v. Samaniego, s.v. Niess. 
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Word Formation. Malkiel, Yakov. “ Atristar—entristecer Adjectival Verbs in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Catalan.” SP, xxxvim. 429-461. 
“The Amulatado Type in Spanish.” RR, xxx11. 278-295. 


A study of the psychological and literary aspects and implications of a problem in word- 
formation. 





II. GENERAL 


Miscellaneous. Buchanan, M. A. “On the Interpretation of Spanish Poetry.” 
AR, rx. 210-213. 

Haggard, J. Villasana and McLean, Malcolm D. Handbook for Translators 
of Spanish Historical Documents. Austin, Texas. 

Jiménez, Juan Ramén. “Poesia y literatura.” University of Miami Hispanic- 
American Studies. (Lectures delivered at the Hispanic- American Institute), No. 
u1, 74-92. Coral Gables, Florida. 

King, Georgiana G. Heart of Spain. Cambridge, Mass. 

A posthumous work edited by Agnes Mongan. Contains chapters on literary matters. 

de Osma, José M. “Tres etapas en la dramatizacién de una leyenda (la cam- 
pana de Huesca).”” Hisp, xxv. 180-192. 

In Lope de Vega, Garcia Gutiérrez, and Angel Guimerd. 

Spell, J. R. “Hispanic Contributions to the Early Theater in Philadelphia.” 
HR, 1x. 192-198. 

Adaptations of Calderén and Cervantes described by one Francisco Miranda. 

Bibliography. Buchanan, Milton A. A Catalogue of Spanish Periodicals in 
Toronto. Toronto. (Univ. of Toronto Studies, Philology and Literature Series, 
No. 13.) 

Grismer, Raymond L. A New Bibliography of the Literatures of Spain and 
Spanish America (Including Many Studies on Anthropology, Archaeology, Art, 
Economics, Education, Geography, History, Law, Music, Philosophy, and Other 
Subjects). Vol. 1: Aa-Ans; Vol. 1: Ant-Azz. Minneapolis. 


III. LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 


Miscellaneous. Coleman, Sarah E. Cuaderno otorgado a los procuradores en las 
cortes de Valladolid de 1351, edited with Notes and Glossary. Chicago, 1939 (Univ. 
of Chicago diss.). 

Nykl, A. R. Historia de los amores de Baydd y Riydd: una ‘chantefable’ 
oriental en estilo persa. New York. 

Alfonso X. Nykl, A. R. “La elegia 4rabe de Valencia.”” HR, vim. 9-17. 

Solalinde, A. G. “Una fuente de la Primera Crénica General: Lucano.” HR, 
1x. 235-242. 

Cid. Corbaté, Hermenegildo. ‘‘La sinonimia y la unidad del Poema del Cid.” 
HR, 1x. 327-347. 

Unity of the poem confirmed by a study of synonyms. 

Gran Conquista. Harrison, Gordon W. A Study of the Range and Frequency 

of Constructions Involving Pronouns and Pronominal Adjectives in Manuscript 
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J-1 Biblioteca Nacional, of the ‘Gran Conquistade Uliramar’.”” Chicago, 1940 
(Univ. of Chicago diss.). 

Ildefonso (San). Braegelmann, Sister Athanasius. ‘‘The Life and Writings 
of Saint Ildefonsus of Toledo.” [Catholic Univ.] Final Examination . . . for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, no pagination (abstract of diss.). 


IV. LITERATURE FROM 1500-1700 


Miscellaneous. Kennedy, Ruth Lee. “Escarramdén and Glimpses of the 
Spanish Court in 1637-1638.” HR, 1x. 110-136. 

Rivet, Mother M. Majella. See Frencu, m1, s.v. Sales. 

Romera-Navarro, M. “‘Querellas y rivalidades en las Academias del siglo 
xvu.”” HR, 1x. 494-499, 

Sanchez y Escribano, F. ‘‘Dos Notas sobre el Erasmismo.” H R, rx. 301-304. 

Bibliography. Leavitt, Sturgis E. ‘Recent Literature of the Renaissance: 
Spanish.” SP, xxxvur1. 390-409. 

Barahona de Soto. Fucilla, Joseph G. “Un Sonetto di Barahona de Soto e 
uno del Petrarca.” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, Cxv1. 67-68. 

A Spanish sonnet taken from the Italian. 

Calder6n. Hesse, Everett W. Vera Tassis’ Text of Calderén’s Plays (Parts 
I-IV). Mexico. (N.Y. Univ. abridgement of diss.). 

Johnson, Harvey L. “The Sources of Calderén’s La lepra de Constantino.” 
HR, 1x. 482-488. 

La vida de San Silvestre in Alonso de Villegas’ Flos Sanctorum is the immediate source. 

Cervantes. Casalduero, Joaquin. “La composicién de El Ingenioso hidalgo 
Don Quijote dela Mancha.” Rev. de Fil. Hisp., 1. 323-369. 

Knowles, Edwin B. Jr. “The First and Second Editions of Shelton’s Don 
Quixote Part 1: A Collation and Dating.” HR, 1x. 252-265. 

See ENGLISH, vim, s.v. Miscellaneous. Knowles. 

Ercilla (Alonso de). Wogan, Daniel. “Ercilla y la poesia mexicana.” Rev. 
Iberoamer., 11. 371-379. 

Fonseca Soares (Antonio da). Gates, Eunice Joiner. “Antonio da Fonseca 
Soares, an Imitator of Géngora and Calderén.” HR, 1x. 275-286. 

Gracién (Baltasar). Romera-Navarro, M. “Las alegorias del Criticén.” HR, 
1x. 151-175. 

Hernandez (Diego). Gillet, Joseph E. ‘‘Hernandez-Santillana, Obra nueva- 
mente compuesta sobre el Nascimiento del Principe Don Felipe (1527?).” HR, 
1x. 48-64. 

Mal Lara (Juan de). Sanchez y Escribano, F. Juan de Mal Lara. Su vida y 
sus obras. New York. 

Morell (Juliana). Morley, S. Griswold. “Juliana Morell: Problems.” HR, 
1x. 137-150. 

“Juliana Morell: Postscript.” HR, rx. 399-402. 








Rueda (Lope de). De Chasca, Edmund V. Lope de Rueda’s Comedia de “Los 
Engattados.’”’ An Edition. Chicago, Ill. (Univ. of Chicago diss.). 

Salas Barbadillo. LaGrone, Gregory G. “Salas Barbadillo and the Celestina.” 
HR, 1x. 440-458. 
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Santillana (Antonio Ruiz de). See Hernandez, above. 

Solis y Rivadeneyra (Antonio de). Parker, Jack H. “La Gitanilla (attributed 
to Juan Pérez de Montalvan) by Antonio de Solis y Rivadeneyra, edited, with 
introduction and notes, together with a study of the versification of the plays 
of Solis and Montalvan.” [Univ. of Toronto] Programme of the Final Oral 
Examination for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, no pagination (abstract 
of diss.). 

Tirso de Molina. Halstead, Frank G. ‘‘The Attitude of Tirso de Molina 
toward Astrology.” HR, 1x. 417-439. 

Morby, Edwin S. “Portugal and Galicia in the Plays of Tirso de Molina.” 
HR, tx. 266-274. 

Vega (Lope de). Bork, A. W. “Lope’s Don Lope de Cardona: A Defense of the 
Duke de Sessa.”’ HR, 1x. 348-358. 

Fichter, W. L. “New Aids for Dating the Undated Autographs of Lope de 
Vega’s Plays.” HR, 1x. 79-90. 

Lope’s use of various pious invocations at top of page makes possible the determination of nine 
fairly definite periods of composition. 

Schevill, Rudolph. “‘Lope de Vega and the Year 1588.”’ H R, 1x. 65-78. 

Lope de Vega’s participation in the Armada incredible. 

Wagner, Charles P. “Lope de Vega’s Fifteen Hundred comedias and the 
Date of La moza de céntaro.” HR, 1x. 91-102. 

Wilson, William E. ‘‘Contemporary Manners in the Plays of Lope de Vega.” 
Bull. Sp. Stud., xvt1. 3-23; 88-102. 

Vélez de Guevara. Wade, Gerald E. “The Orthoépy of the Holographic 
comedias of Vélez de Guevara.” H R, 1x. 459-481. 

Villamediana (Conde de). Fucilla, Joseph G. “‘G. B. Marino and the Conde 
de Villamediana.” RR, xxxtr. 140-146. 

Influence of Marino on Villamediana and on other Spanish writers. 


V. LITERATURE SINCE 1700 


Miscellaneous. Brown, Reginald F. ““Three Madrid Periodicals: La Abeja, 
Eco del Comercio, El Espafiol.” Liverpool Studies in Span. Lit. (First Series: 
From Cadalso to Rubén Dario). (Liverpool, 1940), 44-79. 

Browne, James R. An Aspect of Realism in Modern Spanish Drama: the 
Concept of Society. Chicago (part of Univ. of Chicago diss.). 

Courtines, Pierre. “Spain and Portugal in Bayle’s Dictionnaire.” Hisp, 
xxiv. 409-415. 

Levy, Raphael. “The Current Revival of Hebrew Studies in Spain.” The 
Jewish Forum, xxtv. 156-161. 

Lorenz, Charlotte M. “Translated Plays in Madrid Theatres, 1808-1818.” 
HR, 1x. 376-382. 

Rogers, Paul P. Goldoni in Spain. Oberlin, Ohio. 

Stoudemire, Sterling A. ‘‘Metastasio in Spain.” HR, 1x. 184-191. 

Alas (Leopoldo). Avrett, Robert. ‘The Treatment of Satire in the Novels of 
Leopoldo Alas (Clarin).” Hisp, xx1v. 223-230. 
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Baroja. Bolinger, Dwight L. “‘Heroes and Hamlets: The Protagonists of Baro- 
ja’s Novels.” Hisp, xxiv. 91-94. 

A chronological analysis of Baroja’s thought and art. 

Barrantes (Vicente). See Fernfn Caballero, below. 

Bergamin (José). Lord, David. “José Bergamin: Heir of Unamuno.”’ Books 
Abroad, xv. 407-411. 

Bret6n de los Herreros. Qualia, Charles B. “Dramatic Criticism in the 
Comedias of Bréton de los Herreros.”’ Hisp, xx1v. 71-78. 

Criticism of romantic drama for aesthetic purpose and humorous effect. 

Dicenta (Joaquin). Morby, Edwin S. “Notes on Dicenta’s Material and 
Method.” HR, rx. 383-393. 

Escosura (Patricio de la). Brown, Reginald F. ‘‘Patricio de la Escosura as a 
dramatist.” Liverpool Studies in Span. Lit. (First Series: From Cadalso to 
Rubén Dario). (Liverpool, 1940), 175-201. 

A study of his dramatic activities from 1837 to 1867. 


Feij6o. Staubach, Charles N. “Feij6o and Malebranche.” HR, 1x. 287- 
297. 


Influence of Malebranche on Feij6o in matters of superstition and prejudice. 


Fernén Caballero. Sanchez, José. “Fernan Caballero—Barrantes Corre- 
spondence.” HR, 1x. 402-404. 

Hurtado (Antonio). Chart, Ira E. ‘Antonio Hurtado and the Development 
of the Zarzuela.”” Hisp, xx1v. 429-441. 

Larra. Adams, Nicholson B. “‘A Note on Larra’s El Doncel.”” HR, 1x. 218- 
221. 
Differs from Scott in the emphasis on tragic love. Its autobiographical character. 


Lorca (Federico Garcia). del Rio, Angel. “Federico Garcia Lorca (1899- 
1936).” Rev. Hisp. Mod., v1. 193-260. 

Rosenbaum, S. C. “Federico Garcfa Lorca: Bibliografia.”’ Rev. Hisp. Mod., 
v1. 263-279. 

Martinez de la Rosa. Shearer, James F. The Poetica and A pendices of Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa (Their Genesis, Sources and Significance for Spanish Literary 
History and Criticism). Princeton. (Princeton Univ. diss.). 

Martinez Sierra. Mercer, Lucille E. “Martinez Sierra’s Conception of 
Woman’s Role in Modern Society.” [Ohio State Univ.] Abstracts of diss., No. 
34. 415-420. 

Pereda. Sanchez, José. ‘‘Freedom of Choice in Marriage in Pereda.” Hisp, 
XxIVv. 321-329. 

Pérez Galdés. Flores, Joseph S. El sacerdote en la novela social de Benito 
Pérez Galdés. Urbana, Ill. (Univ. of Illinois diss. abstract). 

Heras, Antonio. “Galdés y el nuevo mundo.” _Hisp, xxiv. 101-111. 

Rivas (Duque de). FitzGerald, Thos. A. “An Echo of our War with Mexico 
in a Legend of the Duque de Rivas.” MLN, tvt. 115-118. 

Samaniego. Niess, Robert J. “The pie quebrado in Samaniego’s Fables.” 
HR, 1x. 304-308. 
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Unamuno. Englekirk, John E. “Unamuno, critico de la literatura hispano- 
americana.”’ Rev. Iberoamer., 11, No. 4. 19-37. 

Book review of Unamuno and his search for the spirit of Spain in South America. 

Livingstone, L. ‘‘Unamuno and the Aesthetic of the Novel.” Hisp, xxiv. 
442-450. 

Valdés (Palacio). Bieghler, Edward W. “The Social Microcosm of Palacio 
Valdés: A Register and Consideration of National, Regional, and Certain 
Social and Professional Types in his Fiction.” [Ohio State Univ.] Abstracts of 
diss., No. 33. 23-30. 

Valle-Inclan (Ram6n del). Jiménez, Juan Ramén. ‘‘Ramén del Valle-Inclan.” 
University of Miami Hispanic-American Studies. (Lectures delivered at the 
Hispanic- American Institute), No. 11, 108-118. Coral Gables, Florida. 

Zorilla. Coe, Ada M. “A Bibliographical Note on Zorilla.”” HR, 1x. 499. 


VI. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Miscellaneous. Arrom, José Juan. “‘Primeras manifestaciones dramAticas en 
Cuba (1512-1776). Rev. Bimestre Cubana, xtvu. 274-284. 

Boggs, Ralph Steele. See GENERAL, s.v. Folk-Lore. 

Corbitt, D. C. “How Matias Pérez Flew.’”’ Hisp, xxiv. 277-280. 
Origin of the Cuban expression, “Volo como Matias Pérez.” 

Espinosa, Aurelio M. “An Extraordinary Example of Spanish Ballad Tradi- 
tion in New Mexico.” Stanford Studies in Language and Literature, 28-34. 

Geiger, Maynard. Biographical Dictionary of the Franciscans in Spanish 
Florida and Cuba (1528-1841), Paterson, N. J. (Franciscan Studies, xx1). 

Green, Otis H. and Leonard, Irving A. “On the Mexican Booktrade in 1600: 
A Chapter in Cultural History.”’ HR, rx. 1-40. 
List of books sent to Mexico in 1600 shows that the channel of liberal currents from Europe 
was not entirely choked. 

Hilton, Ronald. “Anatole France y la América Latina.” Rev. Iberoamer., 
1. 291-299. 

Johnson, Harvey L. An Edition of ‘Triunfo de los Santos” with a Considera- 
tion of Jesuit School Plays in Mexico before 1650. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. 
diss.). 





“Notas relativas a los corrales de la ciudad de México. 1626-1641.” 
Rev. Iberoamer., 11, No. 5. 133-138. 

Jones, Willis K. “Paraguay’s Theater.” Books Abroad, xv. 40-42. 
“Beginnings of River Plate Drama.” Hisp, xx1v. 79-90. 

LeFort, Emilio C. “Some Trends in Contemporary Spanish-American Let- 

ters: 1. Anti-Imperialism.” University of Miami Hispanic-American Studies. 
(Lectures delivered at the Hispanic-American Institute), No. 2, 189-219. Coral 
Gables, Florida. 
“Some Trends in Contemporary Spanish-American Letters: m1. 
American Motifs.” University of Miami Hispanic- American Studies. (Lectures 
delivered at the Hispanic-American Institute), No. 2, 238-249. Coral Gables, 
Florida. 
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Leonard, Irving A. ‘‘On the Cuzco Book Trade, 1606.” HR, 1x. 359-375. 

Martin, Percy A., (ed.) Who’s Who in Latin America. A Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Outstanding Men and Women of Spanish America and Brazil, 
2d ed., Palo Alto, Calif., 1940. 

McNerney, Jr., Robert F. “A Famous Paralelo entre Bolivar y Washington 
and its Authorship.” Hisp, xxtv. 416-422. 

Moore, Ernest R. “Studies in the Mexican Novel.” [Cornell Univ.] Abstracts 
of Theses, 60-63. 

Oursler, Anna. “El drama mexicano desde la Revolucién de 1910 hasta el afio 
de 1940.”? Memoria del segundo Congreso .. . de Lit. Iberoamer. 259-267. 

Peiser, Werner. “Forma latina y espiritu romano, como base de la literatura 
iberoamericana.”? Memoria del segundo Congreso...de Lit. Iberoamer. 269- 
281. 

Richardson, Ruth. “Corrientes reciprocas entre el teatro hispAnico y el 
nuestro.”” Memoria del segundo Congreso .. . de Lit. Iberoamer. 213-218. 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. Grandes Novelistas de la América Hispana. I. Los 
Novelistas de la Tierra. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
These studies of six authors (Mariano Azuela, Rémulo Gallegos, Ricardo Giiiraldes, Benito 
Lynch, Carlos Reyles, José Eustasio Rivera) are reprints of chapters in Novelistas contemporé- 
neos de America, with addenda to the bibliographies. 

Warren, Virgil A. “Status of Modern Cuban Theater.” Hisp, xxiv. 205-210. 

Yancey, Myra L. “Some Notes on the Knowledge of Foreign Literatures in 
Nineteenth-century Mexico.” Hisp, xxiv. 330-332. 

See rv. Ercilla, s.v. Wogan. 

Bibliography. “‘Bibliografia.”’ Rev. de Fil. Hisp., m1. 186-206. 

“Bibliografia Hispanoamericana.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., v1. 144-176; 337-363. 
- Burgin, Miron (ed.). Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1940. No. 6. 
(A Selective Guide to the Material Published in 1940 on Anthropology, Archives, 
Art, Economics, Education, Folklore, Geography, Government, History, Interna- 
tional Relations, Language and Literature, Law, Libraries, Music, and Philoso- 
phy.) Cambridge, Mass. 

Dossick, Jesse J. “Bibliography of Mexicana written in English during the 
Year 1940 (1200 items).” Mexicana Review, 1, No. 2. 3-40. 

d’Eca, Rail. Index to Latin-American Books. 1938. Vol. 1. Washington, 
D.C. 1940. 

Luna, José Luis. “La Revue de l’ Amérique Latine y la Literatura Hispano- 
americana.” Rev. Iberoamer., tv. 223-234. 

Moore, Ernest R. Bibliografia de la revolucién mexicana. Mexico. 
Covers some sixty novelists with indication of libraries in the United States and Mexico in 
which works are found. 
“Obras criticas y bibliogr4ficas referentes a la novela mexicana an- 





terior al siglo XX.” Rev. Iberoamer., 11. 235-264. 
Contains indication of libraries holding copies. 

Nichols, Madaline W. Bibliographical Guide to Materials on American Span- 
ish. Cambridge. 
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Edited for the Committee on Latin American Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. Advisory Editors: Amado Alonso, Hayward Keniston, Tomas Navarro Tomas. 

Wise, Murray M.; Marchant, Anyda; Brewer, Virginia; Butt, Joseph V. 
Latin American Periodicals Currently Received in the Library of Congress, 
(Preliminary Edition). Washington, D.C. 

Altamirano (Ignacio Manuel). Warner, Ralph E. “Bibliografia de las obras 
de Ignacio Manuel Altamirano.”’ Rev. Iberoamer., 111. 465-512. 

Arboleda (Julio). Garcfa-Prada, Carlos. “Julio Arboleda y su Gonzalo de 
Oyén.” Rev. Iberoamer., 111, No. 5, 39-74. 
An unfinished epic of a Colombian poet. 


Azuela (Mariano). Gonziélez, Manuel Pedro. “Bibliograffa del novelista 
Mariano Azuela.” Revista Bimestre Cubana, xtvut. (Julio-Agosto), 50-72. 

Kercheville, Francis M. “El liberalismo en Azuela.”’ Rev. Iberoamer., U1. 
381-398. 

Bombal (Maria Luisa). Torres-Rioseco, A. ‘‘El nuevo estilo en la novela.” 
Rev. Iberoamer., 111, No. 5. 75-83. 

A sort of neo-Naturalism. 

Campobello (Nellie). Moore, Ernest R. “Novelists of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion: Nellie Campobello.”” Mexican Life (Mexico City), xvm, 2. 21-22. 

Short biography and appraisal of works. 

Calder6n (Fernando). Englekirk, John E. “Fernando Calderén en el teatro 
popular nuevomexicano.”” Memoria del segundo Congreso...de Lit. Ibero- 
amer. 227-240. 

Cruz (Sor Juana Inés de la). Salinas, Pedro. ‘‘En busca de Juana de Asbaje.”’ 
Memoria del segundo Congreso .. . de Lit. Iberoamer. 173-191. 

Dario (Rubén). LeFort, Emilio C. “Some Trends in Contemporary Spanish- - 
American Letters: m. Rubén Dario and the Modernista Movement.” Uni- 
versity of Miami Hispanic-American Studies. (Lectures delivered at the His panic- 
American Institute), No. 2, 220-237. Coral Gables, Florida. 

de la Torre, Antonio M. “Apuntes y documentos para la biografia de Rubén 
Dario. 1. Algunos problemas relacionados con la estancia del poeta en Chile.” 
Rev. Iberoamer., 111, No. 5. 95-108. 

Delgado (Rafael). Moore, Ernest R. and Bickley, James G. “‘Rafael Delgado, 
notas bibliogrAficas y criticas.” El Libro y el Pueblo (Mexico City), x1v, No. 4, 
pp. 22-31. 

Ercasty (Sabat). Meléndez, Concha. ‘‘Sabat Ercasty o el canto inabarcable.”’ 
Rev. Iberoamer., 111. 345-355. 

Fernandez de Lizardi. Moore, Ernest R. ‘‘La desconocida segunda edicién 
del Periquillo.” Rev. de Lit. Mex., 1. 307-317. 

Description of unique copy in the Sutro Library. 

Yancey, Myra L. “Fernandez de Lizardi and his Foreign Sources for Las 

noches tristes.”’ H R, 1x. 394-397. 
Influence of Young and Cadalso. 
Gémez de Avellaneda (Gertrudis). Kelly, Edith L. ““Observaciones sobre 
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algunas obras de la Avellaneda publicadas en México.” Rev. Iberoamer., m1. 
123-132. 

Gémez Carrillo (Enrique). Luna, José Luis. “La influencia de Paris en la 
evolucién literaria de Enrique Gémez Carrillo y otros escritores hispano- 
americanos, 1890-1914.” [Univ. of Calif.] Programme of the Final Examination 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, no pagination (abstract of diss.). 

Gonz4lez de Eslava (Fernén). Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. “El primer drama- 
turgo Americano—Fern4n Gonz4lez de Eslava.” Hisp, xx1v. 161-170. 

Greca (Alcides). Crooks, Esther J. “‘Alcides Greca, novelista argentino.” 
Memoria del segundo Congreso .. . de Lit. Iberoamer. 289-292. 

Gutiérrez Najera. Mapes, E. K. ‘Manuel Gutiérrez Najera.—Obras inéditas 
recogidas de periddicos de México.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., v1. 127-143, 314-336. 

Guzm4n (Martin Luis). Houck, Helen P. “‘Las obras novelescas de Martin 
Luis Guzm4n.” Rev. Iberoamer., 111. 139-158. 

Isaacs (Jorge). Warshaw, J. “Jorge Isaacs’ Library: Light on Two Maria 
Problems.” RR, xxx11. 389-398. 

Lillo (Baldomero). Sedgwick, Ruth. “El mensaje social de Baldomero Lillo.” 
Memoria del segundo Congreso .. . de Lit. Iberoamer. 35-44. 

Lynch (Benito). Owre, J. Riis. ‘Los animales en las obras de Benito Lynch.” 
Rev. Iberoamer., 111. 357-369. 

Milla (José). Martin, John L. “Don Bonifacio: A Guatemalan Narrative 
Poem.” Hisp, xxiv. 281-284. 

“The Literary Works of José Milla.” [Univ. of Pittsburgh] Abstracts 
of Theses... , Xvi. 211-214. 

Neruda (Pablo). Halperin, Maurice. “Pablo Neruda in Mexico.” Books 
A broad, xv. 164-168. 

Ochoa (Antonio de). Moore, Ernest R. “La primera novela histérica mexi- 
cana.” Rev. de Lit. Mex., 1. 370-378. 

Facsimile with transcription of fragments of a manuscript novel written in the year 1662. 


Palacios (Eustaquio). Martin, John L. “El Alférez Real: Another Novel of 
the Cauca Valley.” Hisp, xxiv. 193-196. 

Reyles (Carlos). Morby, Edwin S. “Una batalla entre antiguos y modernos.” 
Rev. Iberoamer., tv. 119-143. 
A polemic between Reyles and Juan Valera regarding the former’s Las Academias. 


Romero (José Rubén). Moore, Ernest R. “‘Novelistas de la revoluci6n mexi- 
cana.” Letras de Mexico, 11, No. 2, pp. 4, 9, and 10. 

Stanton, Ruth. “José Rubén Romero, Costumbrista of Michoacin.” Hisp, 
XXIV. 423-428. 

Torres (Luis Llorens). Duffy, Kenneth J. “Luis Llorens Torres, Poet of 
Puerto Rico.” [Univ. of Pittsburgh] Abstracts of Theses... , xv1. 89-96. 

Valdés (Gabriel de la Concepcién). Carruthers, Ben Frederic. The Life, Work 
and Death of Placido. Urbana, Ill. (Univ. of Illinois diss. abstract). 

Valencia (Guillermo). Garcia-Prada, Carlos. ‘El paisaje en la poesia de 
Guillermo Valencia.” Hisp, xxiv. 285-308. 

Vidal (Rafael). Nunn, Marshall. “Rafael Vidal.” Books Abroad, xv. 36-39. 
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Villaurrutia (Xavier). Lopes, Alberto R. ‘‘La poesfa de Xavier Villaurrutia.” 
Memoria del segundo Congreso... de Lit. Iberoamer. 251-257. 


VII. PORTUGUESE 


Linguistics. Allen, Jr., Joseph H. D. Portuguese Word Formation with Suf- 
fixes. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.; Supplement to Language, xvu, 
No. 2.) 

Sacks, Norman P. The Latinity of Dated Documents in the Portuguese Terri- 
tory. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.). 

From the year 770 to the year 1192. 

Spitzer, Leo. ‘‘Portuguese—(da)doso.”’ Lang, xvu1. 50-53. 

Comment on Lang, xvr. 157. 


““Portuguese enxergar.” H R, 1x. 216-218. 

Williams, Edwin B. ‘‘The Old Portuguese Versions of the Life of Saint Alexis: 
A Note Based on the Chronology of Old Ptg. Orthography.” HR, rx. 214- 
215. 

Ajuda. Carter, Henry H. Cancioneiro da Ajuda. A Diplomatic Edition. New 
York. 

Fonseca Soares (Antonio da). See Iv, s.v. Gates. 

Peixoto (Afranio). Warner, Ralph E. “Some Feminine Characters in the 
Novels of Afranio Peixoto.” Univ. of Col. Stud., Series B, 1, No. 4. 315-329. 
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GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
By Henry W. NoRDMEYER 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Miscellaneous. Dilkey, M. C., and Schneider, H. “John Mitchell Kemble and 
the Brothers Grimm.” J EGP, xu. 461-473. 

Supplements Leitzmann’s 14 items (ed. 1923) by one letter (pp. 470-473) from Jacob Grimm to 

Kemble (Cassel, 14. Juli 1840), recently discovered in Philadelphia; introduction and notes. 
Philippson, E. A. ‘Der Stand der Indogermanenfrage und der Ursprung der 

Germanen.” GQ, xiv. 143-154. 

Integrates the results of linguistic and archeological researches; critical bibliography. 


Old Germanic Dialects 
(Except Old English) 


Carlton, Ainsley M. “‘A Relative Chronology of Old Icelandic Sound Laws.” 
Stanford Univ. Abstracts of Diss., xv1. 102-103. 

Einarsson, Stefan. “Some Notes on E. Prokosch’s A Comparative Germanic 
Grammar, with Special Reference to His Treatment of the Scandinavian Lan- 
guages.” J EGP, xu. 38-47. 

Faye, P.-F. See FrENcu, Section 1. 

Laird, Hilda C. C. “The Heathen Religion of the Goths: Inferences Drawn 
from the Vocabulary of Their Bible.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses... 
1939, pp. 48-52. 

Magoun, F. P., Jr. “Additional Note on Printing Gothic.” Speculum, xv1. 
122. 

Lists two additional metal-type fonts, Paris 1766 and Parma 1818 (Bodoni). 

Mezger, Fritz. See ENGLISH, Section 1. 

Smith, Henry Lee, Jr. ““The Verschairfung in Germanic.” Lang, xvit. 93-98. 

Scherer, Philip. Germanic-Balto-Slavic Etyma. Language, Supplement xvu, 
no. i. 

Springer, Otto. ‘German and West Germanic.” GR, xvi. 3-20. 

Crystallizes the argument against Wrede’s “Ingwionen-Theorie,”’ argues in favor of closer 
relation between non-Heliand Old Saxon and Anglo-Frisian as well as early contact between 
East-Germanic and pre-Old High German. 

Sturtevant, Albert M. “Some Etymologies of Old Norse Poetic Words.” 

SS, xvi. 220-225. 
Treats (1) Gnd, Kerti; (2) haudr, bj90, hjarl; (3) gylfi, skyli, stillir. 
“The Neuter Gender of Old Norse fjod and sprund.” Lang, xvii. 





255-256. 





“A Note on the Semantic Development of Old Norse fria:frjé 
< Gothic frijon ‘to love’.”” SS, xv1. 194-196. 

Development helped along by unna, though originally meaning non-sexual love. 

“Semantic and Etymological Notes on Old Norse Words Pertaining 
to War.” SS, xvi. 257-263. 
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Treats (1) words for ‘brave, valiant, bold,’ etc., ‘enemy’; (2) skati, imnir, logdir, hefna. 
Woolf, Henry B. “The Naming of Women by the Continental Germans.” 
Studies for W. A. Read (1940), pp. 3-15. 
Modern Scandinavian Languages 


Elmquist, A. L. “Swedish Adverbs of the Type borta, uppe.’’ SS, xvi. 239- 
240. 





“The Conjunction det in Swedish.” SS, xvi. 317. 
“Swedish Words Meaning ‘perhaps’.”” SS, xvi. 264-269. 

Haugen, Einar. “Intonation Patterns in American Norwegian.” Lang, xvu. 
40-48. 

Roberts, Murat H. “The Indo-European Accent in Swedish.” J EGP, xt. 
173-190. 





German and Dutch 


Beatty, R. C., and Mulloy, W. J. (eds., trs.). William Byrd’s Natural History 
of Virginia or the Newly Discovered Eden. Richmond, 1940. 

Reprint of the rare German edition (Bern, 1737) by S. Jenner (xxviii, 109 pp.). 

Buffington, A. F. “English Loan Words in Pennsylvania German.” Studies 
in Honor of J. A. Walz, pp. 66-85. 

Frey, J. W. The German Dialect of Eastern York County, Pa. Univ. of Illinois 
diss. (abstract). 

“Some Observations on Bilingualism in Eastern York County, Pa.” 
Allentown Morning Call, February 15. [Cf. ibid., May 18, 1940.] 

“The Pennsylvania German Dialect in York County.” Allentown 
Morning Call, February 3 and 10, 1940. 

Heller, O., and Leon, T. H. See Section m1, s.v. Sealsfield. 

Jobst, Clarence F. ““En Quart Millich un en Halb Beint Raahm.” Pennsyl- 
vania German Folklore Society, Vol. 1v (1939). 

A dialect comedy, with an introduction (21 pp.) on Pa.-German plays by H. H. Reichard. 

Klaeber, Friedrich. ““Die deutsche Sprache in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika.” Neuphilol. Monatsschr., xt. 121-134. 

Kurrelmeyer, W. “German Lexicography, Part vi.” MLN, tvt. 14-24. 
Lists 37 military terms (A—-K) from three rare works (1616-21) by J. J. von Wallhausen. 

Moulton, W. G. “Swiss German Dialect and Romance Patois.” Language, 
Supplement xvil, no. iv. 

Reichard, H. H. Pennsylvania German Verse: An Anthology of Representa- 
tive Selections. Norristown, Pa., 1940. 

Presents ca. 100 authors (with biographical notes), 500 poems, and explanations. 

Reuning, K. Joy and Freude. Swarthmore, Pa. 

Seifert, L. W. J. “Dialect Differences between and within Western Berks 
and Western Lehigh Counties, Pa.,” and ‘“‘Causes of [same].’’ Allentown Morn- 
ing Call, March 15, 22, 29, July 26, and August 2. 

Schirokauer, Arno. ‘Zur Geschichte des Artikels im Deutschen.” [To be 
continued.] MF D U, xxxmt. 349-355. 
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Methodological remarks from an idealistic standpoint. 

Shapiro, Sophie. ‘Genitive Forms without -s in Early New High German.” 
Lang, xvi. 53-57. 

Spitzer, Leo. “Die Gelben, les jaunes.” J EGP, xi. 530-537. 
Refutes Lerch, JEGP, xxxrx. 201 ff., tracing les jaunes to les renards of the French Revolution. 
““Nochmals ‘imstande sein’.”” MF D U, xxxim. 177-179. 
Stresses the need of studying European parallels (cf. MFDU, xxxt. 394 ff.). 

Taylor, Archer. “‘ ‘Zwischen Pfingsten und Strassburg’.” Studies in Honor 
of J. W. Walz, pp. 21-30. 

Thiele, F. “‘Kulturkunde bei der Darbietung idiomatischer Ausdriicke.” 
GQ, xtv. 112-118; 158-164. 
Comments on many, reinterprets some. 

Twaddell, W. F. “Combinations of Consonants in Stressed Syllables in 
German.” Acta Linguistica, 11. 31-50. 
“Functional Burdening of Stressed Vowels in German.” Studies in 
Honor of J. A. Walz, pp. 199-208. 

Weidman, Robert H. “Nominal Compounds in Middle High German, Based 
on a Study of the Manesse Manuscript.” J EG P, xx. 349-359. 
Compares OHG and Early and Mod. NHG, finds frequency peak of syntactic genitive com- 
pounds in Early NHG. 
“The Orthographic Conflation of Nominal Compounds in MHG 
Based on a Study of the Manesse Manuscript.” Corona, pp. 89-99. 
A statistical study based on Pfaff, whose accuracy is reéxamined. 











II. LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Alewyn, Richard. “In Memoriam: Julius Petersen.” GQ, 
XIV. 233-234. 

Dahlstrém, Carl E. W. L. See Modern Scandinavian Literatures. 

Kahn, L. W. “Some Sociological Aspects of Literature.” Mod. Lang. Jour., 
xxv. 460-466. 

Kayser, Rudolf. ““Vom Leben der Sprache.” GQ, x1v. 81-83. 

Meyer, Heinrich. “Abstrakt und Konkret.”” MF D U, xxx1v. 337-342. 
Reviews shortcomings and fallacies of abstract literary constructivism reduced to fads and 
fancies, proposes to return to the study and appreciation of concrete literary phenomena. 

[Nolte, F. O., Pfund, H. W., Metcalf, G. J., eds.] Studies in Honor of John 
Albrecht Walz. Lancaster, Pa. [See entries under contributors’ names.] 

Reinhardt, K. F. “Julius Petersen, ¢ August 22, 1941.” MFDU, xxx. 
330. 

Richter, Werner. “Von der Literaturwissenschaft zur Literaturgeschichte.” 
MFDU, xxxim. 1-22. 

Concise discussion of basic principles called forth by J. Petersen’s Die Wissenschaft von der 

Dichtung: (1) Scherer, (2) (Wélfflin), Unger, Gundolf, (3) redefinition of Literaturgeschichte. 

oa Arno, “Bedeutungswandel des Romans,” Mass und Wert, m1. 
590. o 
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Transmutation of its essence as reflected in the history of European thought from the inven- 
tion of the printing press to Lotte in Weimar. 

Schirokauer, A., and Paulsen, W. (eds.). Corona: Studies in Philology in cele- 
bration of the eightieth birthday of Samuel Singer. Durham, N.C. [See entries 
under contributors’ names.]} 

Zech, Adolph. “Wilhelm Dilthey’s Analysis of Charles Dickens.” Stanford 
Studies in Lang. and Lit. 1941, pp. 321-335. 

Studies Dilthey’s theories of critical approach. 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
Old Norse 


Benson, A. B. See AMERICAN, Section 111, s.v. Thoreau. 

Christensen, Claude H. “Scandinavian Libraries in the Late Middle Ages.” 
J. W. Thompson, The Medieval Library (Chicago, 1939), pp. 477-508. 

Donahue, Charles. ‘‘The Valkyries and the Irish War-Goddesses.”” PMLA, 
Lvr. 1-12. 

Goodwin, William B. The Truth about Leif Ericsson and the Greenland Voy- 
ages. Boston. 

Hollander, Lee M. “Observations on [Alexander Burt] Taylor’s Translation 
of the Orkneyinga Saga.”’ SS, xv1. 226-233. 

Krappe, A. H. “AZgean Culture Currents in the Baltic.” SS, xv1. 165-184. 
Cites, inter alia, ancient and far-flung Greek and Egyptian analogues to Ynglinga Saga, chaps. 
14 and 15, and the Grotiasgngr, assigning the story migration to pre-Homeric times. 

“An Oriental Theme in the Fridpjéfs Saga.” MLN, tvt. 454-456. 

“Sur un épisode de la Saga de Ragnar Lodbrék.”’ A PS, xv. 326-338. 

The episode of the serpent of Thora Borgarhjortr. 

Larsen, Henning. “‘Olive and Landres.”’ J EGP, xr. 526-529. 
Addenda and corrigenda in Prof. Smyser’s article (q.v.). 

Lieder, F. W. C., Nock, A. D., Starck, T. “In Memoriam: Frank Stanton 
Cawley.” GQ, xiv. 232. 

Smyser, H. M. “The Middle English and Old Norse Story of Olive.” PMLA, 
LVI. 69-84. 

(1) Argues that the Landres Ddttr followed its lost ME source very closely; (2) reéxamines its 
relation to the other 4 versions of the romance (against Huet). 

Smyser, H. M., and Magoun, F. P., Jr. (trs.). Survivals in Old Norwegian. 
(Connecticut College for Women Monograph, 1.) Baltimore. 

From Norwegian texts of the 13th cent., rendering English, French, and German works now 
lost; also renderings of Waltharius manuforlis, etc. 

Wahlgren, Erik. “‘Go kona.” SS, xvi. 185-193. 

Motif analysis points to ironic meaning of g6d in Hdvamdl 101, 102, 108, and 130. 





Modern Scandinavian 


Barnason, C. F. “Early Danish and Swedish Writers on Native History.” 
Studies in Honor of J. A. Walz, pp. 162-198. 
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Beck, Richard. “Johan Falkberget.” SS, xv1. 304-316. 
Life sketch (b. 1879) and critical appreciation. 

Benson, A. B. See AMERICAN, Section m, s.v. Poe. 

Cooley, F. See ENGLtisH, Section v, s.v. Beowulf. 

Dahlstrém, Carl E. W. L. “Strindberg and the Problems of Naturalism.” 
SS, xvi. 213-219. 
Reviews perplexities of methods of approach, defines and delimits his own. 

Einarsson, Stefan. ‘‘The Return of an Icelander.’’ American Scandinavian 
Review, xx1x. 235-237. 
Discusses Gunnar Gunnarsson’s Heidaharmur. 

Gunvaldsen, K. M. See Recent and Contemporary, s.v. Hauptmann. 

Gustafson, Alrik. ‘‘Degenerate Heredity and Family Tradition in Herman 
Bang’s Haablése Slegter.’”’ JEG P, xi. 364-390. 
Thematic analysis by way of synopsis; generous quotations. 

Haugen, Einar. “Knut Hamsun and the Nazis.” BA, xv. 17-22. 

Kirkconnell, Watson. ‘‘A Skald in Canada.”’ Transactions of the Royal Societ 
of Canada, 3rd series, sec. 11, xxx1tI (1939), 107-121. 
Life sketch and analysis of poems and plays of Guttormur J. Guttormsson. 

von Klenze, Henriette B. See Recent and Contemporary, s.v. Ernst. 

Séderberg, Eugénie. “Hjalmar Séderberg” [1869-1941]. American Scandi- 
navian Review, xx1x. 334-337. 

Sturtevant, Albert M. “An American Appreciation of Esaias Tegnér.” SS, 
XVI. 157-164. 
Summarizes Tegnér’s cultural message. 

Swanson, C. A. See FrENcH, Section Iv, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Thompson, Lawrence. “The Actuality of Kaj Munk’s Dramas.” BA, xy. 
267-272. 

Wahlgren, Erik. “Scandinavian and Germanic Studies.” Mod. Lang. Forum, 
xxv. 18-25. 
Reports on German-Scandinavian literary exchanges from 1609 to the present. 


GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 


German and Dutch to 1500 


Blakney, R. B. (tr.). Meister Eckhart, a Modern Translation. N.Y. 
Coveney, Dorothy K. “Johannes Sintram de Herbipoli.” Speculum, xvi. 
336-339 (1 pl.). 
Biography of a Wiirzburg scribe (ca. 1385-ca. 1450), pieced together from scant evidence. 
Fehrenbach, C. G. Marriage in Wittenwiler’s ‘ Ring.” (Catholic Univ. of 
America Studies in German, Vol. xv.) Washington, D.C. 
Scholarly analysis of romantic, social and material, legal, religious and moral concepts as a 
“Guide to Marriage,” stressing medievalism; bibliography (pp. 183-189), index. 
Goff, F. R. “The Dates of Certain German Incunabula.” Papers of the 
Bibliograph. Soc. of Am., xxx1v. 17-67. 
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Hammer, William. “‘The Provenance of A. von Eyb’s Margarita Poetica 
(Rome, 1475) at the Newberry Library, Chicago.” Mod. Lang. Forum, xxvt. 
90-93. 

Traces it back to an auction in London, May 18, 1903. 

Haraszti, Zoltan. ‘Early Books of Augsburg and Ulm (with facsimiles).” 
More Books, xv. 355-379. 

Heffner, R.-M. S. “Zum Leich Walthers von der Vogelweide.” MLN, tvt. 
54-56. 

Urges, against CvKraus, spuriousness of L. 6,7—16, suggests aleine for enheine 6,10. 

“Notes on Walther’s Use of kénnen and mégen.”’ Studies in Honor 
of J. A. Walz, pp. 49-65. 

Examines many passages, presenting a model for more extended studies. 

“Zum Weissenburger Katechismus.” J EGP, xv. 545-554. 

Compares vocabulary with Is and Murbach texts, favors Murbach composition center. 

Heller, E. K. “The Story of the Sorcerer’s Serpent: A Puzzling Medieval 
Folk Tale.” Speculum, xv. 338-347. 

Found in one of K. Wisse and P. Colin’s Parzival insertions, here reprinted and compared with 
its Old French Vorlage and other versions. 

Kisch, Guido. Sachsenspiegel and Bible. Notre Dame, Ind. 

Kiip, Karl. ‘‘The Illustrations for Ulrich von Richenthal’s Chronicle of the 
Council of Constance in Manuscripts and Books.” Papers of the Bibliographical 
Soc. of Am., xxxiv. 1-16. 

Metcalf, G. J. “Abstractions as Forms of Address in Fifteenth Century 
German.” Studies in Honor of J. A. Walz, pp. 242-255. 

Origin of: (1) pluralized forms in addressing one person; (2) 3rd pers. pron. forms. 

Nordmeyer, H. W. “Hohe Minne bei Reinmar von Hagenau: Minnesangs 
Friihling 176,5.”’ Corona, pp. 158-182. 

Finds the quintessence of R.’s first phase in this poem, rejected by CvKraus as spurious. 
“Zum Ubersetzen mittelhochdeutscher Lyrik: Ein Lied von hoher 
Minne.” MF DU, xxx. 193-197. 

Comments on difficulties of recapturing ethos and style, attempts MF 176,5. 

Padover, S. K. “‘German Libraries in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies.” J. W. Thompson, The Medieval Library (Chicago, 1939), pp. 453-476. 

Philippson, E. A. “Der Ackermann aus Béhmen: A Summary of Recent Re- 
search and an Appreciation.” M LQ, 11. 263-278. 

Concludes in favor of classification with Renaissance and Humanism. 

Schirokauer, Arno. ‘‘Der zweite Merseburger Zauberspruch.’”’ Corona, pp. 
117-141. 

Searching analysis apt to prove: (1) Phol proper name, = Balderes volo; (2) the magic “three” 
controlling all aspects of the poem; (3) an integrated product of Old Germanic paganism. 

von Schmertzing, W. P. “Mittelhochdeutsche Jagerwérter vom Hund.” 
Studies in Honor of J. A. Walz, pp. 291-328. 
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Selmer, Carl. “Eine spatmittelhochdeutsche und lateinische pseudoaristo- 
telische Spruchsammlung.” PMLA, Lv1. 627-632. 

Description and diplomatic reproduction of two versions (1412 and ca. 1450) of a MHG collec- 
tion and a Latin translation (1482, cf. PQ, xrx. 328-336). 

Sperber, Hans. “Kaiser Ottos Ehre (Walther 26, 33).’’ Corona, 183-185. 
Presents evidence showing ironic intent. 

Springer, Otto. “Dialektgeographie and Textkritik.” PMLA, tv1. 1163-78. 
Thorough review of problems, cautious formulations, sound bibliographic underpinning. 

Sumberg, S. L. The Nuremberg Schembart Carnival. (Columbia Univ. Ger- 
manic studies, n.s., No. 12.) N.Y. 

Tillman, J. V. An Edition of Hort von der Astronomy from the Colmar MS 
(CGM 4997), with an Introduction on the History of the MHG Wartburgkrieg. 
Univ. of Chicago diss. [Planographed priv. ed.] 

Utley, F. L. ““Noah’s Ham and Jansen Enikel.”’ GR, xvi. 241-249. 

Discusses a sample of folklore in the Weltchronik. 

Werking, F. W. “A Study of Armor and Defensive Arms in Late Middle 
High German Literature (1250—-1315).” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctoral 
Diss., No. 34, pp. 651-658. 

Zucker, A. E. (tr.) The Redentin Easter Play. Translated from the Low Ger- 
man of the Fifteenth Century with Introduction and Notes. (Records of 
Civilization: Sources and Studies, No. 32.) N.Y. 

The first English rendering. Judicious summary of research on staging, action, sources, etc. 
(pp. 3-38), text in prose; notes and bibliography (pp. 115-134). A condensed version in rhymed 
couplets, Poet Lore, xtvm. 3-39. 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
Miscellaneous. Arnold, Newton. “The Sapphic Ode in Swiss Drama of the 
Sixteenth Century.” GR, xvi. 250-258. 
Origin, forms, and use in Kolross, Birck, Haberer, Holtzwart, and Stettler. 


Bell, Clair H. “The Altar Shrine of the Niirnberg Meistersingerschule 

(1620).” J EGP, xx. 257-262 (1 pl.). 

Dates it 1620 from the Protokolle, with new dates for G. Hager, Jr. and others. 

“On the Authorship of the Comedi von den Crocodil-Stechen zu Niirn- 
berg. GR, xvi. 21-31. 

Strong evidence points to Jorg (Georg) Hager, setting aside Triebel’s study. 

Price, Lawrence M. ‘“‘Holland as a Mediator of English-German Literary 
Influences in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” MQ, m. 115-122. 
Sketches the problem, listing many noteworthy biographical and bibliographical facts. 

Reinhardt, K. F. “The Cultural Background of the Literary Baroque in 
Germany.” Stanford Studies in Lang. and Lit., 1941, pp. 49-58. 


Schwiebert, E. G. “Remnants of a Reformation Library.” Library Quar., 
x. 494-531 (1 pl.). 
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Reconstructed from two ancient catalogs of the old ducal library at Wittenberg. 

Sell, Friedrich S. “Ein Lobspruch von eim Schiessen zu Augspurg 1509.” 
Corona, pp. 45-62. 

Text and interpretation of the oldest known “Pritschmeisterspruch”’ (321 11., du Faur coll.). 

Waas, G. E. The Legendary Character of Kaiser Maximilian. (Columbia 
Univ. Germanic Studies, n.s., No. 14.) N.Y. 

Wagman, F. H. Magic and Natural Science in German Baroque Literature: 
A Study in the Prose Forms of the Later Seventeenth Century. (Columbia Univ. 
Germanic Studies, n.s., No. 13.) [Issued late (1942).] 

Zieglschmid, A. J. F. “‘Unpublished 16th Century Letters of the Hutterian 
Brethren, I.”” Mennonite Quarterly Review, April, 1941, 46 pp. (2 pls.). 
Diplomatic reproduction of 5 letters (1527-35), comments and linguistic notes. 

Brant. Bluhm, Heinz. ‘““A Supplement to Zarncke’s Note on Brant’s Narren- 
schiff, Cap. 13, 1.” MLN, vt. 139-140. 

Supplies 3 Luther quotations on ‘stréwen’ referring to Frow Venus. 

Erasmus. Hudson, Hoyt H. (tr.). Desiderius Erasmus: The Praise of Folly. 
Princeton, N.J. 

Thompson, C. R. The Translations of Lucian by Erasmus and St. Thomas 
More. Ithaca, N.Y., 1940. 

Sachs. Ellis, Frances Hankemeier. Hans Sachs Studies I. Das Walt got: A 
Meisterlied. With Introduction, Commentary, and Bibliography. (Indiana Univ. 
Publications, Humanities Series, No. 4.) 

Detailed study of a religious Tagelied, closely related to “‘Die wittembergisch nachtigall,’’ from 
a Zwickau MS, 81 lines, dated 1523; facsimile, bibliography (pp. 89-96). 

Scheidt. Gallacher, S. A. “The Proverb in Scheidt’s Grobianus.” JEGP, xt. 
489-508. 

Lists 151 proverbs and 39 proverb-like expressions, the former with biblical, medieval, and 
contemporary parallels, minimizing the “‘offensive’’ element. 

Velten. Zucker, A. E. “Magister Velten—an Attempt at an Evaluation.” 
GR, xv. 81-90. 

Critical summary of research and facts, clarifying some points from new sources. 

Waldis. Riordan, John L. “The Status of the Burkhard Waldis Studies.” 
M LQ, 1. 279-292. 

Valuable history and survey of a neglected field, rich bibliographical references. 


Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries 

Miscellaneous. Fehlau, U. E. ““Der deutsche Kauz in der Romantik und im 
Biedermeier.”” MF D U, xxxim. 172-176. 
Two categories, applied to four characteristics, provide another stylistic criterion. 

Gode-von Aesch, A. Natural Science in German Romanticism. N.Y. 

Gudde, E. G. “Aaron Burr in Weimar.” South Atlantic Quar., XL. 360-367. 
Skilful interweaving of Burr’s diary and German accounts (Tinette von Reizenstein). 

Jantz, H. S. See AMERICAN, Section 11, s.v. Miscellaneous. 
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Kaufmann, F. W. “Moral Values in German Literature.” Mod. Lang. Jour. 
xxv. 317-321. 

Neff, Emery. A Revolution in European Poetry. 1660-1900. N.Y. 

Treats also German poets (esp. Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Hélderlin, Novalis, Heine). 

Reichart, W. A. See ENGLISH, Section x, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Seidlin, Oskar. ‘Die romantische Seele: Zu dem Buch von Albert Béguin 
L’ame romantique et le réve.””’ MF D U, xxxut. 217-220. 

Wagner, Albert Malte. “Lessing, Gerstenberg, and Mr. J. W. Eaton: A 
Necessary Identification.” GR, xv1. 230-233. (Mr. Eaton’s reply, ibid., pp. 233- 
237.) 

Wahr, Fred B. See AMERICAN, Section m1, s.v. Emerson. 

Arnim. Liedke, H. R. “Achim von Arnim’s Unpublished Review of Clemens 
Brentano’s Der Goldfaden.”” J EGP, xu. 331-338. 

The text and the circumstances (1809-10, Heidelberger Jbb.); notes. 

“Arnims unveréffentlichte Besprechung von Jean Pauls Schmelzle.”’ 
MFDU, xxxim. 275-284. 

The annotated text (pp. 282-284) with an exposition of circumstances, attitudes, views, etc. 

See Stifter. 

Bodmer and Breitinger. Eaton, J. W. “Bodmer and Breitinger and European 
Literary Theory.” MF DU, xxxm. 145-152. 

Correlates their ideas on imagination, taste, drama with those of English, French, and Italian 
critics, esp. Gravina, Muratori, Calepio. 

Brentano. Feise, E. ‘Clemens Brentanos Geschichte vom braven Kasperl und 
schinen Annerl: Eine Formanalyse.” Corona, pp. 202-211. 

Lays bare masterfully balanced composition, of influence on later writers. 

Eichendorff. Workman, J. D. “The Significance of the Taugenichts for 
Eichendorff.” MF D U, xxxu. 64-76. 

Nature (Stimmung), form (movement), and symbolism reflecting E.’s life. 

Gerstenberg. Klarmann, A. D. “Motivation in Gerstenberg’s Ugolino.” 
GR, xvi. 259-266. 

Reinterprets Anselmo and Ugolino, refuting “Catholic stoicism”’ (A. M. Wagner). 

Goethe. Brown, Thomas K., Jr. ““Goethe’s Lila as a Fragment of the Great 
Confession.”’ Studies in Honor of J. A. Walz, pp. 209-220. 

Ingenious attempt to prove Stern-thal= Goethe, Lila= Frau von Stein; genesis revised. 

Flygt, Sten. “ ‘Harzreise im Winter’: A Study in Goethe’s Earlier Lyrics.”’ 
GR, xvi. 32-47. 

‘Motivkonstanz’ shapes up to “H. i. W.’’; biographism (Plessing) decried, Goethe (1821) 
notwithstanding. 

Hellersberg-Wendriner, Anna. “Soziologischer Wandel im Weltbild Goethes.”’ 
PMLA, tv1. 447-465. 

Traces treatment of the individual’s social problem from Th. Sdg. directly through Lj. to Wj. 

Hopper, S. R. “Goethe in Our Time.” Congregational Quar., xvi. 204-217. 
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Kayser, Rudolf. “‘Goethes Selbstanzeige der Helena.” GR, xv1. 91-96. 
Interpreted to confute the perfectibilists. 

Keefer, Lubov. See GENERAL, s.v. Slavonic and East European, Russian. 

Krappe, A. H. “Goethe et Balzac.” Neue Philologische Mitteilungen, xv. 
3-9. 
Long, O. W. See AMERICAN, Section 1, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Lussky, G. F. “The Use of the Pronouns of Address in Goethe’s Faust Part 
1.” Mod. Lang. Forum, xxvi. 75-89; 131-151. 
Inventory and differentiation of functions in Urfaust, Fragment, and Part I. 

MacIntyre, C. F. (tr.). Goethe’s Faust: A New American Translation. Nor- 
folk, Conn. 

Mann, Thomas. ‘‘Aus dem Princetoner Faust-Kolleg.” Mass und Wert, 
um. 590-612. 
“Goethes Werther.”’ Corona, pp. 186-201. 
Biographical background, review of motifs, outlook on 1816. 

Morgan, B. Q. “Goethe’s Faust in Recent Translation.” Stanford Studies in 
Lang. and Lit., 1941, pp. 275-286. 
Compares three select passages from Andrews, Buchanan, Cookson, Coxwell, Priest (ist ed.), 
Raphael, Shawcross, Todhunter, and Van der Smissen for accuracy and smoothness. 

Pfund, H. W. See AMERICAN, Section 11, s.v. Calvert. 

Silz, W. ‘“‘Goethe’s ‘Auf dem See’.”” Studies in Honor of J. A. Walz, pp. 
41-48. 
Corrects B. Fairley, contrasts immature and mature nature-mindedness in the poem. 

Walz, John A. “‘ Urfaust: Wer erst von Geists Erweitrung sprach!” MLN, 
Lvr. 90-94. [Cf. E. H. Sehrt, ibid., 483-484.] 
Refutes MLN, tv. 201 ff., translates “ . . . if you would only first speak of ... .”’ 

Zieglschmid, A. J. F. “Zur Quelle von Goethes Faust u, Akt 5: Bergschluch- 
ten.” JEGP, xv. 229-256 (2 pls.). 
Scholarly review of previous research leading up to confirmation of the Mt. Athos theory on 
the strength of R. Walpole’s Memoirs ... Turkey (London, 1817) (<Keudell) and much re- 
lated material. 

Hegel. Gray, J. Glenn. Hegel’s Hellenic Ideal. N.Y. 

Marcuse, Herbert. Reason and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social 
Theory. N.Y. 

Herder. Arndt, Karl J. “Herder and the Harmony Society.” GR, xv. 108- 
113. 
G. Rapp’s indebtedness to H.’s Ideen and Briefe, ‘“Humanitit’’> “Harmonie.” 

Hoffmann. Hewett-Thayer, H. W. “Hoffmann’s Approach to Literature.” 
GR, xvi. 60-67. 
Described as determined and limited by a sense of kinship (Rousseau, Shakespeare, etc.). 

Porterfield, A. W. “E. T. A. Hoffmann as a Lyric Writer.” MLQ, u. 43-58. 
Inventory of lyrics interspersed in the novels; occasion and function. 
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Jacobi. Gladding, E. B. “Johann Georg Jacobi’s Die Winterreise.” MLN, 
LvI. 66. 
Describes a Diisseldorf, 1769 edition (102 pp.) not found in Goedeke. 

Jean Paul. Kettelkamp, G. C. Jean Paul and His Relationship to the Peda- 
gogical Theories of His Day. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Kant. Jones, W. T. Morality and Freedom in the Philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant. N.Y. 

Kleist. Bruns, F. “Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg: Eine Duplik.” MFDU, 
xxx. 33-36. [Cf. PMLA, tv. 1321.] 

Graebel, Frederick. ““A Note on the Character of Ventidius in Kleist’s 
Hermannsschlacht.”” Mod. Lang. Forum, xxiv. 190-191. 

Morgan, Donald P. Heinrich von Kleists Verhkiltnis zur Musik. Univ. of 
Cologne diss. Kéln, 1940. 

Stamm, I. S. “A Note on Kleist and Kant.” Studies in Honor of J. A. Walz, 
pp. 31-40. 
(1) Even K.’s rationalistic search for a Lebensplan was metaphysically determined; (2) his 
collapse symbolic of spiritual death of 18th-cent. rationalism caught in the same dilemma. 

Weigand, Hermann J. “A ‘Falsified Verse’ in Kleist’s Homburg?” MLN, 
LvI. 321-324. 
Refutes Mr. Silz’s contention MLN, tv. 505 ff. 

Leibnitz. Sokol, A. E. “Leibniz and the German Language.” Stanford Studies 
in Lang. and Lit., 1941, pp. 193-202. 

Lenz. Kurrelmeyer, W. “Ein unbekannter Brief Lenzens an Boie.” MLN, 
Lv1. 445-447. 
Dated “‘Petersbg. d. Sten April 1780”; with brief notes. 

Wolff, H. M. “Zur Bedeutung Batteux’s fiir Lenz.”” MLN, tv1. 508-513. 

Lessing. Kies, Paul P. “Lessing and Hawkesworth.” Research Studies of the 
State College of Washington, vit. 143-144; rx. 212. 
L. may have used Almoran and Hamet: An Oriental Tale (1761) in Nathan. 

Lenz, Harold. “Der Deutschlehrer und Lessings Nathan.’’ GQ, xtv. 121-127; 
170-175. 
Defends Lessing’s concept of toleration, as embodied in Nathan, against Meno Spann (cf. 
GQ, xu. 153 ff.). 

Peisel, Herbert H. J. Die Lebensform Lessings als Strukturprinzip in seinen 
Dramen. Univ. of Pennsylvania diss., Philadelphia. 
Cautiously scrutinizes details of life and writings to trace emergence of passionate character 
and dialectic temperament devoted to morality through truth; presents major dramas accord- 
ingly to show their structure as “‘disputations.” 

Schmitz, F. J. Lessings Stellung in der Entfaltung des Individualismus. (Univ. 
of California Publ. in Mod. Philol., xxi.) Berkeley. 
L.’s discovery of his individuality and its value analyzed as his central Erlebnis counter- 
balanced by a striving after ever higher norms of human existence (Herder, Goethe, and the 
Romanticists). Bibliography (pp. 149-152), no index. 

Spann, Meno. “Wie? Auf Nathan Argwohn?” GQ, xiv. 211-216. 
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Replies to H. Lenz (see above), drawing demarkation lines of 18th-century idealism. (Prof. 
Lenz’s answer, ibid., pp. 216-217.) 

Lichtenberg. Mautner, F. H. “‘Lichtenbergs Anfange in ihren Wesensziigen.” 
PMLA, ivr. 691-709. 

Discerning analysis of the first ““Notizheft.”’ 

Miser. Wolff, Hans M. “Mésers religiése Anschauungen und die Auf- 
klarung.”’ GR, xvi. 161-176. 

Sees a close link inasmuch as M. did not regard Christianity as an “irrational’’ (spiritual) force 
valuable as such, but at best only as a social and political instrument. 

Schiller. Bockstahler, O. L. “Schiller in Canada.’ Mod. Lang. Forum. xxv. 
125-132. 

Kaufmann, F. W. “Maximilian, Graf von Moor, als Typus der Empfind- 
samkeit.” JEGP, xu. 339-343. 

Recognized in many passages; pointing to Hegel’s triad: Graf, Franz—Karl. 

“Das Verhiltnis von Tragik und Erhabenheit in Schillers Drama.” 
GR, xvi. 48-59. 

Penetrating study viewing the two as indissolubly linked in Schiller’s thought, the tragic 
illumining the nature and scope of the sacrifice that may be needed to achieve the sublime 
ideal both in individual and in state existence. 

Liepe, Wolfgang. ‘‘Friedrich Schiller und die Kulturphilosophie des 18. 
Jahrhunderts: Zur Deutung der Jungfrau von Orleans.”’ GR, xv1. 97-107. 
Johanna’s three stages of existence symbolize three stages of human evolution. 

Schlegel. Paulsen, Wolfgang. “Friedrich Schlegels Alcarcos und die Um- 
bildung der Friihromantik.” ML N, tv. 513-521. 

Meaty re-appraisal: foreshadowing S.’s religious conversion. 

Schleiermacher. Brandt, Richard B. The Philosophy of Schleiermacher: The 
Development of His Theory of Scientific and Religious Knowledge. N.Y. 

Solger. Mueller, Gustav E. ‘‘Solger’s Aesthetics—A Key to Hegel (Irony 
and Dialectic).”? Corona, pp. 212-227. 





Nineteenth Century 


Miscellaneous. Barzun, Jacques. Darwin, Marx, Wagner: Critique of a 
Heritage. Boston. 

Brown, T. K., III. Young Germany’s View of Romanticism (Gutzkow, Laube, 
Mundt, Wienbarg). New York Univ. diss. (abridgment). N.Y. [Privately 
printed.] 

Falk, R. P. See American, Section Iv, s.v. Whitman. 

Lange, Victor. ‘“The Present State of Nineteenth-Century Studies in Ger- 
man Literature.” GR, xvi. 278-285. 

Brief but brilliant orientation on research work done and to be done. 

Rees, Emory K. German Criticism of the Historical Novel from 1800 to the 
Present. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract), 1940. 

Roberts, Cecil E. Handwerk und Handwerker in der deutschen Erzaihlung 
vom Ausgang des 18. Jhs. bis zur Gegenwart. Univ. of Breslau diss., 1939. 





See 
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Becker. Cohn, Fritz L. “The Controversy over Becker’s ‘Deutscher Rhein’ 
(1840).”” Mod. Lang. Forum, xxvt. 26-33. 

Droste. Soldner, Dora M. “Nature in Droste-Hiilshoff’s Poetry.”” GQ, xrv. 
38-46. 

Sensitive analysis of many poems without recourse to -isms. 

Fontane. Freudenthal, H. W. L. “Theodor Fontanes Kunst und Lebens- 
weisheit.”’ GQ, xiv. 222-231. 

Kulturkritik implied in F.’s intellectual attitude and in his art. 

Genschmer, Fred. “Theodor Fontane: A Study in Restraint.” MFDU, 
xxxmI. 265-274. 

Diagnoses this restraint as uncertainty in the presence of big issues. 

Freytag. Kahn, L. W. “Fortschrittsglaube und Kulturkritik im biirgerlichen 
Roman: Gustav Freytag und Wilhelm Raabe.” Corona, pp. 252-267. 

History of ideas as a study of contrasts: progressivism and primitivism, both in flux. 

Grillparzer. Burkhard, Arthur (tr.). A Faithful Servant of His Master. Yar- 
mouth Port, Mass. 

The first English rendering (verse). 
Medea. Yarmouth Port, Mass. 
The fourth English rendering (verse). 

Gutzkow. McConkey, Elizabeth. Karl Gutzkow as Literary Critic, with 
Especial Emphasis on the Period 1852-1862. Univ. of Chicago diss., 1940. 
[Planographed priv. ed.] 

Rathje, G. G. “Literary and Social Significance of the Satire in Karl Gutz- 
kow’s Blasedow und seine Séhne.”? GR, xvi. 177-184. 

Appreciative review of a literary failure. 

Hebbel. Schueler, H. ‘‘Hebbel’s Poetic Use of the Dream.” GQ, x1v. 1-17. 
Quotes extensively from H.’s works to illustrate diverse functions. 

Heine. Eaton, J. W. “Heinrich Heine, Political Prophet.” Michigan Alum- 
nus, XLVII. 227-238. 

Salinger, Herman. ‘“‘Heine’s ‘Rote Pantoffeln’: Wit and Autobiography.” 
MFDU, xxx. 213-216. 

Evidence to consider Heine the ‘mouse,’ Mathilde’s aunt the ‘cat.’ 

Slochower, H. “‘Attitudes towards Heine in German Literary Criticism.” 
Jewish Social Studies, 1. 355-374. 

Succinct review of main historic trends inside and outside the academic world. 

Tabak, Israel. “Jewish ‘Volkstum’ and Romanticism in Heine.” MFDU, 
XXxIII. 289-307. 

Attempts to prove the two complementary in H.’s thought; copious quotations. 

Wadepuhl, W. “Eine ungedruckte Vorrede zu Heines Reisebildern.” PQ, 
xx. 74-81. 

Intended for the 1833 edition, but not finished in time; the radical text (ca. 1300 words) and 
correspondence with Campe from the Albert Strauss collection. 
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—— “Steinmann’s Heine Forgeries.’”’ GR, xvr. 114-122. 
Three Campe letters from the Strauss collection printed and interpreted. 

Keller. Furst, Norbert. “The Structure of L’ Education sentimentale and Der 
griine Heinrich.” PMLA, tvi. 249-260. 

Ludwig. Atkins, S. P. “Some Misunderstood Passages in Otto Ludwig’s 
Zwischen Himmel und Erde.” MF DU, xxxiu. 308-320. 

Explains some 25, taking issue with Dr. Pachaly’s Erlduterungen. 

Nietzsche. Brinton, Crane. Nietzsche. Cambridge, Mass. 

Campbell, T. M. “‘Nietzsche—Wagner, to January, 1872.”’ PMLA, Lvt. 
544-577. 

Traces, concept by concept, the inner growth of N.’s revolutionary zxsthetics in reference to 
Greek tragedy and to W.’s music-drama. 

“‘Nietzsche’s Die Geburt der Tragédie and Richard Wagner.” GR, 
xvi. 185-200. 

Trenchant analysis centered on N.’s “difficulty in fitting W. into the argument”’ as revealed 
by comparison of the several versions and private notes. 

Morgan, George A. What Nietzsche Means. Cambridge, Mass. 

Schottlaender, R. ‘Two Dionysians: Emerson and Nietzsche.”’ South Alt- 
lantic Quarterly, XxxxIx. 330-343. 

Raabe. Albaugh, Kathryn L. “The Influence of William Makepeace Thack- 
eray on Wilhelm Raabe.” Stanford Univ. Abstracts of Diss. xv1. 98-101. 

Dunnington, G. W. “Wilhelm Raabe Nachlass.” MF DU, xxxum. 197. 

See Freytag. 

Sealsfield. Heller, Otto, assisted by Leon, T. H. The Language of Charles 
Sealsfield: A Study in Atypical "sage. (Washington Univ. Studies, n.s., Lang. 
and Lit., No. 11.) F 
A wealth of illustrated observations on style, diction, and grammar interpreted by S.’s multi- * 
lingual background, with special attention to morphological and semantic peculiarities, cor- 
ruptions, and barbarisms serving artistic purposes or otherwise; samples, pp. 147-154. 

Waldinger, Ernst. “Charles Sealsfield.”” Southwest Review, xxv. 166-176. 

Stifter. Cohn, Hilde D. “‘Symbole in Adalbert Stifters Studien und Bunten 
Steinen.”” MF D U, xxxtns. 241-264. 

Holske, Alan. “Stifter and the Biedermeier Crisis.” Studies in Honor of 
J. A. Walz, pp. 256-290. 

Sets forth pivotal significance of Biedermeier failure, exemplified by Stifter, to reintegrate 
cultural and social-economic forces that had become more and more divergent since ca. 1770, 
posing a problem which Young Germans could solve only mechanically. 

Jessen, Myra R. “Kurzform und Langform bei Adalbert Stifter.” MLN, 
LvI. 439-444, 

Interpretation of the genesis of Mappe meines Urgrossvaters. 

Naumann, W. “Zum Aufbau der Romane von Adalbert Stifter.” GQ, xiv. 

18-24. 
Observations on means of achieving structural harmony. 
Paulsen, W. “‘Adalbert Stifter und der Nachsommer.”’ Corona, pp. 228-251. 
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Expounds S.’s thought as determining his Austrian-Catholic art, denies “escapism.” 
“Von Stifter zu Rilke: Zur Geschichte des Individualismus im 19. 
Jahrhundert.” MFDU, xxxut. 77-88. 
Compares and contrasts the attitude of the two Austrians (Bohemians) toward church, nobil- 
ity, social and political questions, city and country, nature, the ‘“‘Dinge,’”’ religion, and death. 
Schaffrath, W. B. “Some Aspects of the Historical Novel: Stifters Witiko 
and Arnims Die Kronenwichter.’”’ Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses... 1940, 
pp. 52-55. 
Storm. Gladding, E. B. ‘‘Notes on Theodor Storm’s Hausbuch aus deutschen 
Dichtern seit Claudius.” GR, xv1. 201-202. 
Bibliographical addendum and corrigenda to F. Béhme’s table of contents. 
Wagner. See Nietzsche. 





Recent and Contemporary 


Miscellaneous. Breitenbucher, J. R. “Trends in Alsatian Literature.” BA, 
x1v. 367-370. 
Cunz, D. “Swiss Letters in These Troubled Times.” BA, x1v. 355-360. 
Kahane, Henry R. “Historia mexicana en la literatura alemana neo-romin- 
tica.”” Memorta del segundo Congreso... de Lit. Iberoamer., pp. 77-84. 
Karsen, Fritz. ‘Some Remarks on the Nazi Philosophy of Education.” GQ, 
xiv. 135-142. 
Kieve, R. S. ‘The Psychology of a Refugee Writer.” BA, xv. 151-155. 
Pfeiler, Wm. K. War and the German Mind: The Testimony of Men of Fiction 
Who Fought at the Front. Foreword by George N. Shuster. N.Y. 
“Background” (1914-38) is followed by a vivid and critical presentation of source material 
(in translation), thoughtfully selected, condensed, and arranged, as found in over 100 novels 
of ego- and ethnocentric writers, from Arnold Zweig to J. M. Wehner. Evaluation of previous 
criticism in an Appendix (pp. 303-320); Bibliography (pp. 323-332), Index (pp. 335-349). 
Root, W. H. “German Naturalism and the ‘#sthetic Attitude’.”” GR, xvi. 
203-215. 
The Kulturprogramm demanding objectivity, art is possible despite hostility to estheticism. 
Waxman, Meyer. A History of Jewish Literature. Vol. 1v: From 1880 to 1935. 
N.Y. 
Weiskopf, F. C. “What Refugee Writers Are Doing.” BA, xv. 155-158. 
Werner, A., and Arne, P. “Gay Vienna—an Autopsy.” BA, xv. 259-264. 
Beer-Hofmann. Steiner, Herbert. ““Beer-Hofmanns Gedichte.” GQ, xtv. 208- 
210. 
Dehmel. Gladding, E. B. ‘‘Housman’s More Poems, vit and Dehmel’s Trost.” 
MLN, tv1. 215-217. 
Notes a close parallel, shows that ‘‘influence”’ is practically barred. 
Ernst. von Klenze, Henriette B. ‘Paul Ernst.” BA, xv. 30-35. 
“Paul Ernst and Hendrick Ibsen: A Study in Dramatic Revolu- 
tion.” GR, xvi. 134-145. 
Based mostly on E.’s Ibsen booklet of 1904, recently reprinted: compares and contrasts Deme- 
trius, Brunhild, Kassandra, Ariadne with Pretenders, Vikings, Wild Duck, Doll’s House. 
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Meessen, H. J. “Paul Ernst’s Transition from the Drama to the Epic.” 
MFDU, xxx. 163-171. 
Experience of the mystic God-man polarity makes E. subconsciously seek a more adequate 
form. 

Freud. Slochower, H. “Freud and Marx in Contemporary Literature.” Se- 
wanee Review, xt1x. 315-324. 

Waldinger, E. ““My Uncle Sigmund Freud.” BA, xv. 3-10. 

George. Steiner, Herbert. ‘“Der Briefwechsel George-Hofmannsthal.” GQ, 
xiv. 84-94. 
Probes background of a singular relationship, suggesting reconsiderations. 

Hauptmann. Clare, Hazel S. “Eros in the Works of Hauptmann.” North- 
western Univ. Summaries of Doctoral Diss., tx. 34-38. 

Gaede, W. R. “Zum Verstandnis des alteren Gerhart Hauptmann.” GQ, xiv. 
95-102. 
Stresses the somber aspects of H.’s views of the collective existence of man, and the poet’s 
retreat to the individual. 

Gunvaldsen, K. M. “The Master Builder and Die Versunkene Glocke.”’ 
MFDU, xxxmt. 153-162. 
Thoughtful attempt at a reinterpretation of the symbolism of both plays. 

Owen, Carroll H. ‘“Hauptmann’s Sources for Florian Geyer.”” GR, xvi. 286- 
306. 
Quotes verbatim some 25 passages (with F. G. parallels) taken fairly literally from Zimmer- 
mann (Schlenther), Gryphius (H. Herrmann), and 5 additional authors. 

Reichart, W. A. “Hauptmann’s ‘So lange Gott nimmt, nehm ich auch’.”’ 
MLN, tv1. 447-448. 
Explains the title as humorous, cf. Fontane’s Unterm Birnbaum (Ges. Wke. 1, 554). 


Wahr, F. B. “The Timon Mood and Its Correctives in Gerhart Haupt- 
mann.” GR, xvi. 123-133. 

The Shakespearian symbol juxtaposed, in a number of works, with love and labor as a main- 
spring of Hauptmann’s thought, culminating in Till Eulenspiegel. 

Weigand, H. J. “Zur Textkritik von Hauptmann’s Florian Geyer.”” MFDU, 
xxx. 198-202. 

Corrects 4 typical misprints, eliminating cruxes. 

Hofmannsthal. See George. 

Kafka. Kelly, John. “Franz Kafka’s Trial and the Theology of Crisis.” 
Southern Review, v. 748-766. 

Klages. Baer, Lydia. “The Literary Criticism of Ludwig Klages and the 
Klages School: An Introduction to Biocentric Thought.” J EGP, xr. 91-138. 
Five chapters of highly critical analysis, packed with information, setting forth, in a forceful 
and incisive manner, both Klages’s basic philosophic premises and their application in his and 
his disciples’ views on poetry and writers (Goethe, Schiller, Keller, Romanticism, Thomas 
Mann, etc.). 

Mann. Kayser, Rudolf. ‘Heinrich Mann.”’ BA, xv. 401-405. 
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Ponten. Rehder, Helmut. “Josef Ponten: Gestalt und Werk.” MFDU, 
xxx. 124-137. 

Rilke. Deutsch, Babette (tr.) Poems from “The Book of Hours” (“Das 
Stundenbuch’’) by Rainer Maria Rilke. With English versions. Norfolk, Conn. 

Rose, Ernst. ‘Rainer Maria Rilke’s ““Spatherbst in Venedig’: An Interpreta- 
tion.” GR, xvi. 68-71. 

Philological analysis, esthetic appreciation. 

Wood, Frank. “Rainer Maria Rilke: Paradoxes.” Sewanee Review, xivu. 
586-592. 

See Stifter. 

Rosegger. Roesch, Lydia. ‘“‘Rosegger-Erinnerungen.” GQ, xiv. 218-221. 
Personal recollections of a chance acquaintance and a birthday poem. 

Schickele. Bradley, Francine B. “Zwischen Naturalismus and Symbolismus: 
Eine Stilanalyse einiger Jugendgedichte René Schickeles.”’ Corona, pp. 268- 
282. 

Schickele, Rainer. ‘‘René Schickele.” BA, xv. 273-275. 

Stehr. Boeschenstein, H. ‘Hermann Stehr, der Erzihler-Mystiker.”” MF DU, 
xxx. 97-109. 

S.’s yearning for a higher form of life viewed as the causa movens of his work, carrying it through 
three distinct periods whose ethical and religious richness is here characterized. 

Hofacker, Erich. ‘Hermann Stehrs Gudnatsz.”” MF DU, xxxut. 110-123. 
Synopsis followed by a delineation of the “Wandlung”’ forming the theme of the Novelle, baring 
its structure. 

Sudermann. Umbach, J. P. “Der Konflikt zwischen Gesellschaft und Ge- 
meinschaft im Werke Sudermanns.” MFDU, xxxut1. 23-26. 

Three periods in S.’s work determined by attitude toward problem indicated. 

Toller. Willibrand, W. A. Ernst Toller: Product of Two Revolutions. Norman, 
Okla. 

Wassermann. Blankenagel, John C. ‘““More Unacknowledged Borrowing by 
Jakob Wassermann.” J EGP, xt. 555-557. 

Passages on Joh. Tauler in Joseph Kerkhoven’s dritte Existenz recall ADB. 
“Jakob Wassermann’s Lukardis.” ML N, tv1. 47-53. 
Compares the Novelle (1920) and the drama (1932) as to structure and technique. s 

Zweig. Fishman, S. ‘‘War Novels of Arnold Zweig.” Sewanee Review, xix. | 
433-451. 
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Americana Germanica 


Arndt, K. J., and Groen, H. ‘‘Sealsfield: The ‘Greatest American Author’.” 
American-German Review, vir. v. 12-15. 
The furore in U.S. newspapers created by the search for this author in 1844. 


Arndt, Karl J. R. “The Genesis of Germantown, Louisiana: or the Mysterious 
Past of Louisiana’s Mystic, Count de Leon.” Louisiana Historical Quar., xxiv. 
378-433. 4 

See Herder. 
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Busse, Adolf. “In Memoriam: Otto Heller.” GQ, x1v. 232-233. 

Cunz, Dieter. A History of the Germania Club of Baltimore City, Maryland, 
1840-1940. Baltimore. 
“Die Deutsch-Amerikaner: Zu dem Buch von John Haygood, The 
Tragedy of German- America.” MF DU, xxxin. 343-348. 
“The Maryland Germans in the Civil War.” Maryland Historical 
Magazine, Xxxvi. 394-419. 

Florer, W. W. Early Michigan Settlements, Vol. 1: Washtenaw, Westphalia, 
Frankenmuth, Detroit 1848. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Depicts social, educational, religious, and cultural work, prints unpublished early records. 

Friedrich, Gerhard. “The Earliest History of Germantown: An Unknown 
Pastorius Manuscript.” A merican-German Review, vu. i. 7-8. 
“The Good Samaritan of Germantown: Two Christoph Saur Letters.” 
[From the originals, 1755.] American-German Review, vii. iii. 15-19; 33. 

Hohlfeld, A. R. “Otto Heller, fJuly 29, 1941.” MF DU, xxxim. 331. 

Jobst, C. F. See Section 1, German and Dutch. 

Konrad, W. R. “The Diminishing Influences of German Culture in New Or- 
leans Life since 1865.” Louisiana Historical Quar., xxtv. 127-167. 

King, Rolf. “Sketches of Early German Influence on Rochester’s Theatrical 
and Musical Life.” American-German Review, vu. ii. 13-15; 34. 

Miller, Edmund E. The Hundred Year History of the German Correspondent 
Baltimore, Maryland. Baltimore. 
“Das New Yorker Belletristische Journal, 1851-1911.’’ A merican- 
German Review, vut. ii. 24-27. 

Reichard, H. H. See Section 1, German and Dutch. 

Shelley, P. A. ‘‘Niclas Miiller, German-American Poet and Patriot.” Studies 
in Honor of J. A. Walz, pp. 1-20. 
Sketch of life and literary career of a Forty-eighter and abolitionist (1809-75), first printing of 
C. T. Brooks’s rendition of his ““Zehn gepanzerte Sonette.” 

Wilbur, Marguerite E. (ed., tr.). A Pioneer at Sutter’s Fort, 1846-1850: The 
Adventures of Heinrich Lienhard. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
The original German, annotated and translated. 

Wittke, Carl. ““The America Theme in Continental European Literatures.” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xxviu. 3-26. 
Surveys pertinent efforts by Germans from Schubart to Karl May and Bert Brecht (pp. 7-18), 
by Scandinavians from H. A. Strandberg to Bojer (pp. 18-21). 

Zucker, A. E. “In Memoriam: Edna Fern.” MFDU, xxxitt. 138-139. 
Mrs. Fernande Richter (d. January 20, 1941); recollections of Rob. Reitzel. 
“Carl Schurz as a Soldier.”” American-German Review, vit. i. 4-6; 35. 
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Barnstorff, H. ‘‘German Literature in Translation Published by Poet Lore, 
1891-1939.” Mod. Lang. Jour., xxv. 711-715. 
Books Abroad, Vol. xv. Univ. of Oklahoma. 
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A quarterly comment on foreign book publications topically arranged. 

Carlson, W. H. “Some Further Notes on Scandinaviana in the Libraries of 
the United States.” SS, xv1. 291-303. [Cf. SS, xv. 217-238.] 

Features of 6 aditional collections, supplementary information on others. 

Doyle, Henry G. “‘Doctor’s Degrees in Modern Foreign Languages, 1940-41.” 
Mod. Lang. Jour., xxv. 804-812. 

Feise, E., Jessen, M. R., Klett, A. M., Palmer, Phillip M. ‘‘Goethe Bibliog- 
raphy for 1940.” MF DU, xxxm. 356-367. 

Lists foreign and American books, dissertations, articles, and significant reviews; addenda for 
1937-38 and 1939 (mainly supplied by Prof. Carl Schreiber). 

Fife, Robert H. “Discussion Group German m1 of the MLA: Report of Com- 
mittee on Research.” MF DU, xxxim. 41-43. 

Fifty Years of German Drama: A Bibliography of Modern German Drama, 
1880-1930. Based on the Loewenberg Collection in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Library. [Foreword by E. Feise.] Baltimore. 

Friedrich, Gerhard. “The A. H. Cassel Collection at Juniata College.” 
American-German Review, vit. vi. 18-21. 

“A New Supplement to Seidensticker’s American-German Bibliog- 
raphy.” Pennsylvania History, vit. 213-224. 

Gerig, J. L. “Philology: Germanic.” Americana Annual, pp. 572-573. 

Graham, W. (ed.). “The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical 
Bibliography for the Year 1940.” ELH, vu. 25-30 (German); 34-37 (Scan- 
dinavian). 

Lists foreign and American books, articles, and significant reviews; comments by the com- 
pilers R. T. Ittner and W. G. Johnson, and by E. H. Zeydel. 

Gumpert, Martin. “German Literature.” New Int. Year Book, pp. 304-306. 

Hohlfeld, A. R. “The William A. Speck Collection of Goetheana in the Yale 
University Library.” MF DU, xxx. 203-212. 

Kaufmann, F. W. “Germanic Languages and Literatures.” American Year 
Book, pp. 918-921. 

Concise reports on selected items. 

Klett, Ada M. “The Jesse Isidor Straus Manuscripts in the Vassar College 
Library.” American-German Review, vu. i. 16-18, 36; ii. 8-10, 39. 

As yet unclassified, containing ca. 20 letters, documents, etc., from Klopstock, Herder, 
Goethe, etc. to Auerbach. 

Kunstmann, J. G. “German [Renaissance] Literature.” M LQ, 1. 421-438. 
Bibliographical essay, treating, after a general orientation (critique of Burdach’s work), spe- 
cifically history of themes, translations, attribution and many other problems (Luther, Brant, 
Fischart, Miintzer, etc.), adding a comprehensive list of “things-to-be-done.”’ 

‘“‘Recent Literature of the Renaissance: Bibliography.” SP, xxxvit. 








348-367. 
Lane, George S. “Indo-European Linguistics: Germanic.” American Year 
Book, p. 941. 
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Loacker, Elsa. ““The Germanic Libraries at the University of California in 
Los Angeles.”’ Mod. Lang. Forum, xxv. 82-84. 

Olav, Hans. “Scandinavian Literature.”” New Int. Year Book, pp. 671-672. 

Pochmann, H. A., Morgan, B. Q., Price, L. M., Reichart, W. A., Warfel, 
H. R., Werner, W. L. “Anglo-German Bibliography for 1940.” JEGP, xt. 
263-276. 

Lists (1) 129 titles of American and foreign articles and books (including significant reviews) 
that deal with literary relations between German- and English-speaking countries and groups 
(Pennsylvania German); (2) 63 projects, unpublished studies, etc. 

Shelley, P. A. “Publications of John Albrecht Walz.” Studies in Honor of 
J. A. Walz, pp. 329-335. 

Springer, Otto. A Working Bibliography for the Study of the Pennsylvania 
German Language and Its Sources. [Mimeographed.] Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
Lists 70 items on Pa.-German, 223 on Palatinate and neighboring dialects, two maps (17 pp.). 

Steinhauer, H., Barnstorff, H., Hardaway, R. T., Jacobson, A., Lawson, 
M. F., Rosenberg, R. P., Seiferth, W. ““Modern German Bibliography for 
1940”; “Supplement ... for 1939.” MFDU, xxx. 321-327; 327-329. 
Lists biographical and critical works, German and non-German from ca. 1880 to 1940. 























A GUIDE TO THE FUTURE 
By Joun A. WAtz, President of the Association 


N the present state of the world it is not easy for one representing the 

German side of the work of our Association to find a suitable subject 
for the presidential address which is still a requisite of our annual meetings. 
The German people, or at least their Government, is held responsible for 
most of the turmoil which is racking the world, including our own country. 
One may well ask what is the use of talking about German literature or 
things German while a large part of the world, including our own Govern- 
ment, is demanding the destruction of this government and the curbing 
of this people. But great nations are entities that will continue to exist, 
and they will be judged by history not primarily on the basis of war, but 
on the basis of their intellectual and cultural achievements during many 
years of their existence. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
whole of Europe was up in arms against Napoleon, the arch-enemy of man- 
kind, as he was thought to be, and against the French people, his aiders 
and abettors. Napoleon and the French were eventually defeated, but mili- 
tary defeat did not in any way impair the value of French art and literature, 
nor did it dim the lustre of the French spirit. The same will be true of the 
Germans. What is valuable in German music, science, philosophy, literature 
and art will always retain its value: what is not valuable or what is harmful 
will be forgotten. 

The Germans have had the good fortune of having produced in modern 
times a man who is one of the great representatives of the intellectual and 
spiritual powers inherent in mankind, a man who transcended national 
limitations, Goethe. Like Homer, like Dante, like Shakespeare, who were 
all firmly rooted in their own times and in their own nations, Goethe is 
symbolic of mankind and has a message for mankind. He was not only a 
great poet and writer, but also a great man, and he had a philosophy of life 
based not upon wishful thinking nor upon the authority of the past, but 
upon long continued profound and independent study of life, nature, and 
his own soul. In venturing to speak to you of Goethe, the man, not the 
artist, I do not pretend that I am presenting anything strikingly new, but 
in times like these we are justified in turning to a great man of the past for 
guidance and comfort. 

During the first world war, when everything German was in disrepute, 
no intelligent Frenchman, Englishman or American ever attacked Goethe 
and to quote Goethe was not branded as pro-German. In fact Goethe was 
a comfort to many. We have no better proof of that than the words of the 
great Italian philosopher Benedetto Croce in the preface to his book on 
Goethe: “During the sad days of the world war,” he writes, “I re-read 
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Goethe’s works and gained deeper consolation and greater courage from 
him than I could have gained perhaps in equal measure from any other 
poet.” At the time Italy was at war with Germany, but this Italian philoso- 
pher turned to Goethe, not to an Italian, French or English writer, for conso- 
lation in the catasrophe that had overtaken the world. 

What was there in Goethe that Croce found so comforting? First of all, 
we may say, Goethe had gone through the same experiences and the same 
sufferings that Croce’s generation and our own generation have been going 
through. Emerson never missed the mark more completely than when he 
spoke of the velvet life Goethe had had. For nearly twenty-five years of 
Goethe’s life-time, from the beginning of the French Revolution to the 
battle of Waterloo, Europe was racked and torn by incessant warfare. It 
may not have been totalitarian war, but it was war that brought want, 
suffering and death to nearly every town and village of the European con- 
tinent. If life was ever insecure and the outlook seemed hopeless, it was 
during that time. Fame and high position did not protect Goethe from the 
effects of the war. The enemy occupied Weimar, and hostile soldiers entered 
his home threatening his very life. 

But this man Goethe had arrived at certain views of life and he saw no 
reason to change his convictions on account of war or any other external 
disturbance. Life and the world to him consisted of matter and spirit, and 
the spiritual element was as true and as important as the material element. 
The material element appeared to him as nature, the spiritual as God. He 
could not think of God without having nature in his mind and he could not 
think of nature without God. The two were inseparably connected but they 
were not identical. Goethe was not a monist conceiving the universe as one 
substance, either matter or spirit, he was not a Spinozist identifying matter 
and spirit, though he greatly revered Spinoza the man. He often referred 
to the double aspect of life and the universe as God-Nature. God is in the 
world and in life but he is not identical with either. Goethe saw the divine 
spirit in nature, in life, in man. That gave him faith and hope. It accounts 
for that optimism that characterized him throughout life, that never let 
him despair. It accounts for that spirit of tolerance and forbearance that 
made him understand even those who opposed him. He considered himself 
a Christian though he did not accept the dogmas of the Church. Late in 
life he said to his friend the Chancellor Miiller: ‘“‘Who is a Christian nowa- 
days such as Christ would have him?” And with the assurance of the man 
of genius he answered his own question: “I am perhaps the only Christian 
left though you call me a pagan.” In that ideal system of education which 
he develops in Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre in the so-called Pedagogic 
Province he makes the Christian religion the foundation of all culture. It 
is the only religion, he says, that teaches faith, hope and love, to this re- 
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ligion we hold firmly. ‘The human spirit,” he said to Eckermann, “will 
never rise higher than the majesty and moral elevation that radiate from 
the gospels.” 

The central ethical or religious teaching in this Pedagogic Province is 
reverence. It is the key to Goethe’s own view of life. In his autobiography 
he tells us that even in his childhood his nature inclined towards reverence. 
The boys in the Pedagogic Province are taught by characteristic cere- 
monies which may seem fanciful to us, the three reverences that make man 
what he should be, reverence for that which is above us, parents, teachers, 
God; reverence for that which is beside us, our companions and fellowmen; 
reverence for that which is beneath us, the lowly, the underprivileged, the 
suffering, even the sinful. Out of these three reverences arises the highest 
reverence, the reverence towards oneself when man may consider himself 
the best that God and nature have produced, when he reaches the height 
from which neither conceit nor selfishness may drag him down. 

Faust shows this reverence when he counters a cynical remark of 
Mephistopheles with the words: “Das Schaudern ist der Menschheit bestes 
Teil,” “A sense of awe is man’s best quality.”’ A sense of awe we experience 
only in the presence of some great mysterious power and that is to Goethe 
the divine element in life and nature. In one of his great poems entitled 
“Das Géttliche,” “The Divine,” originally, and that is characteristic, en- 
titled “Der Mensch,” “Man,” he points to man’s moral nature, his nobility, 
helpfulness, goodness as the characteristics that differentiate man from all 
other parts of creation. From this moral nature of man he infers the exist- 
ence of the Divine which on a large scale and in a perfect manner does what 
the best among us does or would like to do on a small scale. Man’s moral 
nature is for Goethe the symbol and the proof of the Divine. He could not 
believe in the total depravity of the human heart nor could he accept the 
dogma of original sin. He had met in his life, he said, men and women who 
sincerely and of their own volition strove to do the right and in his own heart 
he felt an impulse towards the good. 

No poet in ancient or modern times has had a higher regard for man and 
the human spirit. “The more you feel yourself human, the nearer you are 
to the divine,” says this poet of humanity. That does not mean that Goethe 
could not be critical and skeptical towards individual human beings, but 
a man with such views could not be a fanatic nor could he be a cynic. The 
fanatic sets himself up as the moral judge of his fellowmen, he disregards 
the rights and opinions of others and is ready to force his own views upon 
them. Goethe recognized the Divine in others and that made him one of the 
most conciliatory and tolerant of men. The cynic denies the idealism of the 
human spirit. Cynicism in Goethe’s works is represented by Mephistopheles, 
the devil. 
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Goethe’s conception of human nature has found its highest expression in 
the character of a woman, in Iphigenia. Goethe’s drama Iphigenia has 
only the name of the heroine and certain external facts in common with 
Euripides’ Iphigenia; everything else is Goethe’s own. No ancient Greek 
would recognize a Grecian woman in Goethe’s Iphigenia. By her mere 
presence Iphigenia puts an end to human sacrifices on Tauris. Conscious 
of her own sincerity and purity of intentions, she believes in the truthful- 
ness and goodness of the gods. The gods do not demand human sacrifices. 
Her faith in the gods brings faith and peace to Orestes and leads to his 
recovery. She takes away the curse from the house of Tantalus. But she 
remains human, for she also yields to temptation, even if only for a short 
moment. Goethe himself said that this drama is to proclaim far and wide 
that pure humanity will atone for all human short-comings. What other 
poet could say that of any of his works? Most of us do not even believe that 
such a thing is possible. Goethe’s Iphigenia is the offspring of Christian 
teachings and that humanitas which developed in the Classical period 
of German literature under the leadership of Lessing, Winckelmann, 
Herder, Goethe and Schiller. Goethe endowed his drama with all the per- 
fection his art was able to muster. In content and form it is the noblest 
work of modern literature. If Goethe had written nothing but this drama, 
he would still be the great poet of humanity. 

Goethe’s humanity is closely connected with that spirit of cosmopolitan- 
ism characteristic of him throughout his life. An English biographer of 
Goethe, J. G. Robertson, has this comment: “Goethe’s cosmopolitanism, 
far from being a superior, theoretically acquired standpoint, was merely 
the expression of political homelessness and political impotence, not neces- 
sarily a virtue at all.” Robertson is undoubtedly right as to the beginnings 
of Goethe’s cosmopolitanism but not as to his later attitude when he had 
formed definite convictions on both cosmopolitanism and patriotism. 

The eighteenth century is the age of universal and cosmopolitan ideas 
many of which first came from England, but nowhere were these ideas re- 
ceived with greater fervor and sincerity than among the Germans. The 
Thirty Years’ War, the absolutism of the princes, the division of the coun- 
try into numberless small territories had effectually destroyed the old Ger- 
man national spirit. Cosmopolitanism among the educated in Germany 
took the place of nationalism and patriotism. Lessing in 1758 writes to his 
friend Gleim: ‘The distinction of being a zealous patriot is the last te which 
I aspire, that is a patriot that would make me forget that I am a citizen of 
the world.” A little later he writes to the same friend: “I have no concep- 
tion of the love of country, I am sorry that I have to confess to you my 
shame. It seems to me at the most a heroic weakness.”” When we remember 
that only a few years before the English poet James Thomson had written 
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the British national hymn “Rule Britannia, rule the waves,” we see the 
difference between English and German nationalism in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 
Into such an atmosphere Goethe was born. During his long life he saw 
the rise of the German national spirit and he was not untouched by it. 
Thinking Germans in reading Greek and Roman, French and English 
literature saw that these nations possessed something they lacked, some- 


thing that gave them courage and inspiration, a sense of nationality and 


patriotism. But as the Germans were not a nation and as there was nothing 
in Germany upon which German patriotism could thrive, they constructed 
an ideal Germany and an ideal German people and gave to them all the 
noble qualities which they could not discover in the country and among 
the people where they actually lived. It was the fervid spirit of Klopstock 
that created out of nothing, we may say, a Germany of noble heroes with 
Arminius or Hermann at the head who, inspired by love of freedom and 
patriotism, defeated the Romans in the battle of the Teutoburg Forest. 
In dramas and odes Klopstock glorified this ideal German people that 
never existed. To Goethe, the realist, although he admired Klopstock in 
many ways, this sort of patriotism was meaningless, as it had no basis in 
actual life 

The rapid intellectual development of Germany during the middle of the 
century led to a form of patriotism which we may call cultural patriotism. 
It seems to indicate that thinking men cannot do without some form of 
patriotism. Lessing, a stranger to political patriotism, broke the power and 
the influence of the French in the drama and laid the foundation tor a 
genuine German drama. The Storm and Stress movement, though with- 
out political significance, had a German cultural note. It emphasized the 
rights of the individual against society and tradition, it insisted on the 
complete development of all the powers and inborn gifts of the individual. 
Herder applied these ideas to the nations. To Herder the nations appeared 
as individuals in the human family. It is their right and duty to develop 
their own individualities. The Germans must stop imitating the French 
or the Ancients, they can never hope to be like the French or the Ancients. 
They must search within themselves for their peculiar gifts and endow- 
ments and they must develop them in a way peculiar to themselves. Only 
by being true to itself can a nation reach the highest stage of culture. These 
national cultures are necessarily different, just as individuals are different, 
but one nation is not intrinsically better than another nation, it is different. 
These differences based upon the individualities of the nations are a part 
of the scheme of nature, they belong to the divine plan in human life. 
Herder’s collection of Volkslieder was to illustrate that poetry is not the 
exclusive possession of a few privileged nations but that it is a universal 
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human gift found among all peoples, great and small, primitive and 
cultivated. 

In Strassburg, Goethe came under the influence of Herder’s ideas. In 
the Strassburg Cathedral he saw the embodiment of the German spirit 
of its architect Erwin von Steinbach. Goethe, like so many of his con- 
temporaries, held the erroneous view that Gothic architecture was of Ger- 
man origin. In Strassburg he collected for his friend Herder Alsatian folk- 
songs characteristic of the people. On the border of France he tells us he 
felt himself to be a German. But all this had no connection with politics. 
It was cultural patriotism. Only a year later in reviewing the book of the 
Austrian Sonnenfels Concerning the Love of Country he writes: ‘Why repeat 
the everlasting misunderstood lamentations ‘We have no fatherland, no 
patriotism’? If we find a place in the world to rest with our possessions, a 
field to nourish us, a house to cover us, have we not a fatherland? And do 
not thousands of people possess that in every country? and are they not 
happy in that limited existence? Why this futile aspiration for a feeling 
which we cannot have and do not care to have. . .? Roman patriotism? 
may God preserve us from it as from a giant. We would find no chair to 
sit on, no bed to sleep in.” 

But the same Goethe who called patriotism a futile aspiration wrote a 
year later under the influence of Shakespeare Goetz von Berlichingen, the 
first German drama in which a significant period of German history was 
presented to the German public in colorful pictures full of national life. 
Goetz von Berlichingen is the expression of that national note characteristic 
of the Storm and Stress movement. 

The French Revolution followed by the tyranny of Napoleon gradually 
awakened in the German people the dormant spirit of nationalism and 
patriotism. In Hermann and Dorothea (1797) based upon an incident which 
Goethe connects with the French Revolution, Hermann in a noble passage 
professes his love of country and his determination to defend it with his 
own life if attacked. But when after Napoleon’s Russian disaster many 
Germans believed the time had come for a war of liberation, Goethe re- 
mained calm. He did not share the hatred of the German people for Na- 
poleon, he did not engage in propaganda, nor did he write war songs. For 
this apparent indifference Goethe was fiercely attacked during his lifetime 
and long after his death. Even the American George Bancroft, who had met 
Goethe in Weimar, censured him for lack of patriotism. 

Goethe saw in Napoleon primarily the restorer of order out of chaos, not 
the oppressor. Order he deemed a prerequisite for the development of cul- 
tural values. German culture seemed to him more important than national 
boundaries and the form of the state. In the Rhenish Confederacy which 
under Napoleon’s overlordship embraced the smaller German territories, 
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he saw an opportunity of peaceful development and united action for a 
large part of the German people. It was a view widely held in Southern 
and Western Germany, especially among the educated. 

Goethe moreover was deeply impressed with Napoleon’s genius. He saw 
in Napoleon a great personality, much like himself, but active in a different 
sphere. Goethe believed in the mission of the man of genius in human life, 
Though he was convinced of the divine element in human nature, he had 
little faith in the political capacity of the average man. Politics and govern- 
ment he believed to be a profession, an art, that had to be learned like any 
other profession. In Napoleon, he saw the man who had mastered the 
science of government, who knew what he wanted and who possessed the 
will and the energy to carry out his ideas. In Napoleon Goethe also saw 
the embodiment of the demonic, that mysterious power which neither 
reason nor understanding can explain, a power found in many great men 
which gives them energy and irresistible attraction but may also bring about 
their destruction. 

We need not wonder, therefore, that Goethe showed no enthusiasm 
when in 1813 Prussia rose against the oppressor. He believed it was a hope- 
less undertaking. He did not want his own son in the war and prevented 
him from joining the volunteers. But the unexpected happened, Napoleon 
was defeated. In 1814 Goethe was invited by Iffland, the director of the 
National Theatre in Berlin, to write a play to celebrate the victory. Goethe 
accepted and in 1815 his festal play entitled The Awakening of Epimenides 
was performed in Berlin. It is a glorification of the German struggle for 
freedom. But in spite of the beauty of language and thought and the striking 
scenic effects the play was not a success. It was too symbolical and allegori- 
cal to be readily understood. Epimenides, the Rip van Winkle of Greek 
legend, is represented in the opening scene as falling asleep on a couch in the 
temple. During his sleep the demons of war and oppression devastate 
the country, but Hope drives them away. Epimenides awakens and sees the 
ruin. He despairs. But Hope leads in armies from the East, the North and 
from the ocean, order is restored and the traces of devastation are wiped 
away. Epimenides exclaims: “I am ashamed of my hours of sleep, it would 
have been a gain to have suffered with you, but through the sorrow you 
have experienced you have also become greater than Iam.” But the priest 
comforts him: “Do not censure the will of the gods, if you have gained 
many years. They have kept you in stillness that you may cherish pure 
feelings.”’ In spite of what some critics have said, Epimenides is Goethe 
himself and Goethe here acknowledges his fault in having failed the Ger- 
man people in their hour of need. But Epimenides-Goethe after all fulfilled 
a divine purpose. The Gods kept him in stillness to cherish pure feelings. 
That is, in every war it must be the duty of some one to preserve the pure 
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feelings of humanity free from hatred and strife. During the Napoleonic 
wars it was Goethe who felt it his mission to uphold the spirit of humanity. 

The charge against Goethe that he had taken no interest in the national 
struggle against Napoleon and that he had shown no patriotism was re- 
peated so frequently that Goethe felt he must defend himself. In his 
Conversations with Eckermann he refers to this charge in several places. 
“What is patriotic activity, pray?” he said one time. “If a poet throughout 
his life endeavors to combat harmful prejudices, to enlighten the spirit of 
his people, to purify its taste, to ennoble its feelings and way of thinking, 
what better things can he do and how can he act more patriotically?” 

Two years before his death he said to Eckermann: “To write war songs 
sitting in my room, that was not my way. War songs with me who am no 
martial nature and not martial-minded would have merely been a mask 
and would have ill fitted me. I have never been affected in my poetry. I 
wrote love poems only when I was in love. How could I have written songs 
of hate without hate? And frankly I did not hate the French though I 
thanked God when we were rid of them. How could I, to whom only culture 
and barbarism are things of importance, how could I have hated a nation 
which is among the most cultured in the world and to which I owe so large 
a part of my own culture?” 

“National hatred,’ Goethe continued, “‘is a peculiar thing. You find it 
strongest on the lowest stage of culture. But there is a stage where it 
disappears altogether and where one stands above the nation, as it were, 
and where you feel the weal and woe of a neighboring people as though it 
were your own. That stage of culture was in accordance with my nature, 
and I had confirmed myself in it before I was sixty.” 

Goethe’s cosmopolitanism which came first in his development did not 
prevent the growth of patriotism and his patriotism did not stifle his 
cosmopolitanism. On many occasions Goethe has given expression to his 
love for his own people, but nowhere in his works do we find a trace of 
chauvinism, national hatred or arrogance: another reason why Benedetto 
Croce found so much comfort in reading Goethe during the World war. 
Cosmopolitanism and patriotism to Goethe were not mutually exclusive 
sentiments, they were complementary forces. Neither one will truly benefit 
the whole of mankind without the other. 

Goethe was born in an age of individualism and the individual was his 
chief concern. He believed that he could serve his country and his genera- 
tion best by developing his own God-given powers and faculties to the 
highest point. He speaks of the pyramid of his existence which it was his 
daily concern to raise higher and higher. For this devotion to self-culture 
he has been bitterly assailed during his lifetime and after his death. His 
self-culture was interpreted as a new form of refined selfishness. The best 
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defense of Goethe has been made by an Englishman, Oscar Wilde, who in 
‘The Critic as Artist’ says: ‘The nuisance of the intellectual sphere is the 
man who is so occupied in trying to educate others that he has never had 
any time to educate himself. But self-culture is the true ideal of man. Goethe 
saw it, and the immediate debt that we owe to Goethe is greater than the 
debt we owe to any man since Greek days.” 

Self-culture in Goethe’s sense is not merely intellectual and aesthetic, 
it includes the physical, the moral and the spiritual, it deals with the whole 
of man. It can and should be practiced by every one within the limits of 
his nature. It is not selfish but it makes of us better human beings. It is 
not a possession that one may acquire some time during his life, and then 
enjoy until death, no, it is an ever active and present impulse, a striving 
for personal development. It may be found in the young and it may be 
lacking in the old. Goethe was firmly convinced that if every man con- 
cerned himself with his own personal improvement, or as he also put it, 
using a homely phrase, if every man swept before his own door, things 
would be well in society and in the state. 

During his old age Goethe faced a Europe which was very different from 
the Europe of his youth and early manhood. The age of individualism was 
fast disappearing, the social question was coming to the front. It shows the 
elasticity and youthfulness of Goethe’s spirit that at the age of seventy 
he saw the change and knew that he also had to change. He saw the ma- 
chine age coming, he disliked it and he dreaded it, but he knew it was 
inevitable. In Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre he anticipated with uncanny 
prescience the new society. In the new age the individual can attain his 
highest development only in conjunction and in co-operation with others. 
Self-culture now more than ever includes the proper relations to one’s 
fellow-men. The young men in the Pedagogic Province are trained together 
in groups so that they may learn early the duties of communal life. They 
are not to be trained as individuals in seclusion like Rousseau’s Emile. The 
new society imposes restrictions upon the individual not only in practice 
but also in theory. The aim of education is not to produce complete indi- 
viduals, which is no longer possible under modern conditions, but indi- 
viduals that in co-operation with others will produce a complete society. 

Most striking is the change that comes over Faust. During a long life 
he has been following his impulses, he has been striving for the highest 
form of individual existence. His wish has been to have all the experiences 
of mankind, its joys and sorrows, to expand his own self into the self of 
mankind. Mephistopheles sneeringly tells him that what he wants is pos- 
sible only for a God. Never does Faust think of any one but himself. But 
at the end of his life in his great vision of the future he sees himself at 
the head of a free people on free soil which has been wrung from the sea, 
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not as ruler or dictator but as primus inter pares co-operating with his 
people in the struggle of life. The individualist Faust has learned that 
true happiness can never be attained for oneself alone but only in working 
with and for others. Faust has merged his strivings, his ambitions in those 
of the people about him. 

But Goethe could not conceive of human existence without activity and 
struggle. Faust’s vision does not present to him a golden age where men 
have no tasks and duties, where they may enjoy life in peace and serenity. 
In this ideal society life is still a struggle. There is not even security, for, 
as Shakespeare’s Hecate says: “Security is mortals’ chiefest enemy,” but 
the dangers threatening the people from the sea, they overcome by united 
efforts. Activity and freedom, work and liberty, we may say, are their 
great possessions. The last conclusion of wisdom for Faust is that he alone 
is worthy of freedom and life who daily conquers them anew. 

An early American Faust scholar, Denton J. Snider, now almost for- 
gotten but in his prime a vigorous representative of the St. Louis school 
of philosophy, has given an American interpretation to this great scene 
in Goethe’s poem. “Faust,” he says, ‘becomes the settler, the frontiersman 
on a vast ocean of savagery, he becomes the American transforming a wild 
continent into the habitable abode of rational men. Often have we said 
that this Second Part in many portions seems an American book, or rather 
the Mythus of America in its settlement and conquest as well as in its 
spiritual significance; that old Europe has not fully appreciated the book, 
cannot perhaps; but here we can see its mythical forms turning to living 
facts before our eyes.” 

During the last years of his life Goethe became interested in what he 
called ‘Weltliteratur,’ world literature, a compound which he was the first 
to use. He believed the time had come when the nations should become 
acquainted with one another through the best of their intellectual and 
spiritual productions. The idea had been prepared by the two Schlegels who 
had extended their interests over the literatures of many nations. For 
Goethe it was the application of his cosmopolitanism to national literatures. 
He did not mean that the nations should think alike but that they should 
become aware of one another, understand one another and though they 
might not love one another, they should at least learn to tolerate one an- 
other. “What is truly meritorious,’ he said, “belongs to all mankind.” 
He mentions the English periodicals The Edinburgh Review, the Foreign 
Review, the Foreign Quarterly Review and the French Globe as working 
along similar lines. He praises the English scholar William Jones as a 
representative of this new spirit, for he combines an intimate knowledge 
of Classical literature with a knowledge of European and Oriental Litera- 
tures. Jones, he says, enjoys the twofold gift of appreciating the peculiar 
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merits of every nation and of finding everywhere the beautiful and the 
good in which all the nations necessarily resemble one another. Translation, 
inadequate as it may often be, he calls the most important and the most 
worthy task in the general intercourse of the nations. The German people, 
he believes, have much to give but they will also receive much in return. 

Many attribute the present chaotic conditions of the world to the break- 
ing down of the old standards and traditions and they see salvation only 
in a return to these old standards. But life is never static and old standards 
and traditions have a way of breaking down from time to time, as Goethe 
himself experienced to his bitter sorrow. But the human spirit is still 
autonomous and can assert itself no matter what the outward conditions 
may be. If, for instance, state control of industry should become a perma- 
nent institution, as many fear, it would not mean the destruction of intel- 
lectual and cultural values, provided the individuals are willing to maintain 
and to fight for these values. Mankind will never have the whole truth but 
we can be seeking the truth. Goethe with the modesty of the truly great 
man said of himself: “I do not pretend that I know the truth, but I do know 
that I am seeking the truth.” This consciousness of seeking the truth gave 
him comfort and courage in the battle of life. For to Goethe with his 
dynamic view of nature and life, life was essentially change, transformation, 
development, a struggle. In one of the mystic poems of the West-dstliche 
Divan the poet demands entrance to Paradise, for he says, “ich bin ein 
Mensch gewesen, und das heisst ein Kimpfer sein,” “I have been a human 
being and that means I have been a fighter.”” Goethe could not conceive of 
mankind ever reaching a state of absolute peace and harmony but he be- 
lieved that mankind, like individuals, could reach an ever higher stage. 
Even Goethe’s heaven, of which we get a glimpse at the end of Faust, is 
not a place of static bliss. It is indeed a heaven of love but Faust’s soul is 
not content with having reached this heaven. Faust’s soul continues to 
grow rising to ever higher spheres. 

I have come to the end of my remarks. Much of what I have said may 
sound Utopian in the present state of the world, but I am firmly convinced 
that at least some of Goethe’s ideas must be applied in practice, if the 
world is ever to attain a just balance. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Tue Secretary submits as his formal report the following five items: 

1. The Supplement of 1940 and the four quarterly numbers of PMLA, 
Vol. LVI (including in the Supplement and September and December issues 
the Meetings and Acts of the Executive Council). 

2. Of the 64 MLA books named in the current Program (pages 3-6) the 
11 issued in 1941 and the 4 scheduled as forthcoming. To the latter may now 
be added the following 4 books: 

The Lucerne Passion Play. By M. Blakemore Evans. Monograph Series, No. XIV. 

The Literary Relationships of Chaucer’s Clerkes Tale. By J. Burke Severs. Joint 
Publication with the Yale University Press. 

The Writings of Arthur Hallam. T. H. Vail Motter. General Series, No. XV. 

A Bibliography of German Romanticist First Editions in America. By F. W. 
J. Heuser. Pamphlet. 

3. A grant from the income of the Research Fund of $300 to Henry R. 
Kahane for research in Italo-Greek dialect influences, and a grant of $250 
to Richmond P. Bond for compilation of a bibliography of eighteenth- 
century English periodical literature. 

4. Membership in the Association totalling 4304 (in 1940, 4379), a loss 
of 75 members. All are in good standing. The Honorary Members are not 
included, nor are the 493 subscribing libraries. 

5. Grants received by the Association in aid of publication, as follows: 

From Brown University $500. 

From the Société des Professeurs Francais en Amérique $200. 

From the American Council of Learned Societies $2800. 

From anonymous sources $2700. 

The total for 1935-1941 is $65,515.00. Proceeds from books in 1941 exceeded 
$2900 (in 1940, $3200). 


The statistics of membership show that the Association has the follow- 
ing geographical distribution: 


(24 December) 1929 1932 1935 1938 1941 
New England States............. 509 639 580 579 606 
Middle Atlantic States........... 1086 1307 1211 1424 1316 
Southern States................. 522 627 533 741 671 
Middle Western States........... 951 1179 983 1300 1255 
Far Western States.............. 427 332 312 350 346 
Island Possessions...............- 3 3 6 9 9 
Dominion of Canada............. 61 54 42 43 41 
Central and South America. ...... 2 1 1 2 4 
Singer 34 26 37 36 21 
ii Sirti os shies achy iw oalo% 6 6 8 12 3 
Serene _ _ 1 _— 1 
| Ere — — _ - 2 


3661 4174 3714 4496 4275 
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As compared with 1938 the loss in membership is less than the number for- 
merly carried from year to year without payment of current dues. This 
year, however, we incurred real losses. Though our Roll of Honorary 
Members retains its plenitude, death has removed from us 29 members, 
among whom are our beloved former secretary, Carleton Brown and the 
distinguished English scholar (our president in 1904), George Lyman 
Kittredge, Lewis Mott, Otto Heller, Archibald Bouton, and Mary A. 
Jordan. By resignation we have lost 6 members (87 in 1940), by nonpay- 
ment an indeterminate number (under 400) since a large percentage are 
being reinstated. The new members for 1942 (158) have recovered nearly 
all this loss. 


The Association has been presented on the following occasions: 
At the annual meeting of the American Council on Education by Professor Robert 
Herndon Fife of Columbia University. May 2-3 
At the inauguration of Virgil Melville Hancher as President of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa by Professor Norman Foerster of the University of Iowa. May 24 
At the Centenary of Fordham University by Professor Arthur F. J. Remy of 
Columbia University. September 15-17 
At the installation of Paul F. Douglass as President of the American University 
by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of the George Washington University. October 10 
At the One Hundred and Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of Rutgers University by 
Professor Horatio Smith of Columbia University. October 9-11 
Other invitations were received too late for appointment of delegates. 


As Chairman of the Editorial Committee, the Secretary reports: 

1. The March, 1942, issue of PMLA has been sent to the printers, and all ac- 
cepted papers have been prepared for printing. These suffice to fill Volume LVII 
but no more. It is increasingly difficult within 1200 pages to accept all papers which 
deserve acceptance. 

2. The distribution of the 65 articles in Volume LVI is as follows: American 
Literature 7 papers, 110 pages; Celtic 3 papers, 76 pages; Comparative Literature 
6 papers, 119 pages; English before 1600, 9 papers, 151 pages; English after 1600, 
20 papers, 383 pages; General Topics 3 papers, 48 pages; French 11 papers, 152 
pages; Germanic 4 papers, 88 pages; Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 1 paper, 15 
pages. The distribution corresponds approximately to that of our membership. 

3. The Editorial Committee appreciates the prompt and thorough reports of its 
distinguished body of some 400 Consultants. 


As Chairman of the Program Committee, the Secretary reports: 

1. The Executive Council has appointed, as days for our 1942 Annual Meeting 
in Washington, D. C., Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, December 29, 30, and 
31. The Willard-Washington Group of hotels, as headquarters, confirm their 


“guarantee of adequate accommodation. The chairman of the Local Committee is 


Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, of our host the George Washington University. 
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2. To the body of some 350 officers and committeemen the Program Committee 
expresses appreciation for their almost uniformly prompt and helpful cooperation. 


The Association after youthful reconaissance in Michigan, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Illinois, has at length penetrated the state of Indiana at the age 
of fifty-eight. We were about to do so in 1939, when the glamour and oranges 
of New Orleans proved irresistible. But our erstwhile Central Division met 
in 1912 in Indianapolis under the chairmanship of Frank Gaylord Hubbard. 
Sessions then were held at the German House and at the John Herron Art 
Institute, where a reception was given by the Indiana Association of College 
Presidents. 

Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
SUMMARY OF FUNDS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 AND 1940, AND COMPARISON 















































Sept. 30,1941 Sept. 30, 1940 Increase 
Genera! Funds: 
Permanent Fund: 
Investments (at book value)........... $ 48,566.29 $ 49,555.26 $ 988.97* 
oan hes sa ebe asco siweavens 10.67 12.70 2.03* 
Current Account—Cash................. 2,514.67 1,025.82 1,488.85 
UCU E i oian malar magana ce $ 51,091.63 $ 50,593.78 $ 497.85 
Monograph Funds: 
Endowment Fund: 
Investments (at book value) ........... $ 22,652.43 $ 23,238.54 $ 586.11* 
he hg ccs aaa a 37.56 29.45 8.11 
Current Account—Cash................. 42.67 132.03 89.36* 
a Le Ee ger ee ane a Se $ 22,732.66 $ 23,400.02 $ 667.36* 
Research Funds: 
Endowment Fund: 
Investments (at book value) .......... . $ 10,343.41 $ 11,231.06 $ 887.65* 
SEE Ga Ea he ee rr 75.24 48.59 26.65 
Current Account—Cash ................. 2,164.53 2,287.33 122.80* 
RRL et ere eee $ 12,583.18 $ 13,566.98 $ 983.80* 
Rotograph Funds: 
Invested Fund: 
Investments (at book value)........... $ 4,959.51 $ 4,959.51 
EEE Se SE ae Ne 40.49 40.49 
Current Account—Cash...............-.. 2,433.21 3,070.93 $ 637.72* 
| RRR ee ae ae re $ 7,433.21 $ 8,070.93 $ 637.72* 
Emergency Fund—Cash................... $ 1,014.44 §$ 3.34 $1,011.10 
Revolving Book Fund—Cash............... $ 2,487.59 $ 720.29 $1,767.30 
Joint Photostat Service—Cash............. $ 841.98 $ 849.00 $ 7.02* 
Variorum Shakespeare—Cash.............. $ 5,166.02 $ 5,213.93 $ 47.91* 
Carnegie Shakespeare Grant—Cash......... $ 7,159.57 $ 10,995.20 $3,835.63* 
General Book Fund—Cash................. $ 358.24 $ 314.71 $ 43.53 
Trends in Education—Cash................ $ 1.99 $ 1.69 $ .30 
aos as teliathee ene wanna $110,870.51 $113,729.87 $2, 859.36* 
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FUND RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE 


YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 


A. CURRENT ACCOUNT 





ES SU ic race's 0-5-0505 54 ¥.oso00ne sess sinseeeasadenduees 
RECEIPTS: 
Membership dues: 
ee $ 155.00 
SRE ESR ere ee ere 157.00 
ee ee ee 17,064.55 
NIN oo. 555-009:0 bw 5916-00450 06:40 1,886.54 $19, 263.09 
Library subscriptions: 
he sgh aeGhnnenesnsse 06% $ 163.15 
eS nese uetwenaiesnaes 969.31 
ES Sic oc ccsscbeleicsvescdecicee 882.37 2,014.83 
a 2,574.15 
Income on investments: 
Permanent Fund (less service charges, 
ne eee $ 1,577.00 
Monograph Endowment Fund............ 1,127.99 
Research Endowment Fund.............. 445.10 
Rotograph Invested Fund............... 133.70 3,283.79 
Sales: 
i bas Sintwew ee saktnn e343 548406 $ 764.34 
NE xk icls aya ccancg ee ownewase's 123.42 
Arthurian Bibliography. ...........000055 8.30 
Revolving Fund books.................. 657.04 
Tee trieacunckeswases 886.60 
General Series books. .................4. 742.28 
Variorum Shakespeare...............++.- 543.75 3,725.73 
Collected for other societies. ...............eeceeeeeeeees 615.14 
Miscellaneous: 
Grants from American Council of Learned 
eck cewegc coh sasnescene $ 4,300.00 
Subsidies by authors of books............ 3,102.08 
Contributions to Rotograph Fund........ 1,675.00 
Return of 1940 advances, various funds.... 1, 365.00 
ND ic bb tiwadt6s5e terest os s+G50o0 2,777.21 13,219.29 
IS csv scinsscceshwsesee¥seeeeds nesses eneseneeteeeens 
MS LGina sae Coeus sebhsi55045465necencneecenshateeoseaeeren 
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$ 1,025.82 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 
Quarterly PMLA (five numbers, Supplement, 
icone 06 Rihede Vas en oe sd ON ch ose00000% $10,088.65 
Administration expenses: 
Salaries: 
Secretary and Editor.................. $ 4,000.00 
ic ba can dese donssyectnienae 2,500.00 
igs dixc Ge oo Coerutes Secs 3,490.18 
I incase ctwicey areca cson $ 9,990.18 
a ER ti RAS ee IER 283.00 
Postage and telephone................... 526.10 
Supplies and express.................... 534.10 11,333.38 
Miscellaneous expenses: 
Officers’ traveling—annual meeting... .... 36.60 
Circular and Program—annual meeting.... 785 .97 
Committee expenses..............0.0005: 276.45 
Executive Council meeting............... 839.08 
Bond and insurance..................... 40.15 
Auditing Treasurer’s and Trustees’ accounts 225.00 
American Council of Learned Societies. . . . 75.00 
American Council on Education.......... 10.00 
Refund and Exchange................... 214.07 
Advances to other funds, 1941: 
Emergency Fund. ...........ssssseoss 1,000.00 
General Book Fund................... 550.00 
Trends in Education.................. 368.12 
CN oc Srenirdaycane Hemssse'es 2,744.87 7,165.31 
Collections remitted to others........... panei ennai 618.25 
Funds transferred: 
Dues from Life Memberships to Managing 
I a siincidhars ay letucmtbabrdineitins 0's 155.00 
A.C.L.S. Grants to General Book Fund. . 4,050.00 
A.C.L.S. Grants to University Presses. .... 250.00 
Subsidies from authors of books to General 
eee rane. 1,553.00 
Subsidies from authors of books to Revolv- 
ee ee ee 1,549.08 
Income on investments 
Monograph Fund................-205 1,127.99 
Research Fund...........00seeeeeeee 445.10 
Rotograph Fund...............-...06. 133.70 
Sales and miscellaneous transfers: 
Emergency Fund—40% of sales of PMLA 305.74 
General Book Fund—from book sales. . . 742.28 
Research Current Account—from sales of 
Arthurian Bibliography. ..........+++ 8.30 
Monograph Current Account—-sales..... 805.60 
Revolving Book Fund—sales........... 657 .04 
Rotograph Current Fund—contributions. 1,675.00 
Carnegie Shakespeare Fund—-sales...... 543.75 14,001.58 
es ain aeatnecenap Sechwshevsewises 
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BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1941................. $ 2,514.67 


Nore: Advances for account of various funds to be returned to Current Account in 1942 
($2,873.12) of which $1,918.12 was advanced this year. 


B. MONOGRAPH CURRENT ACCOUNT 








ee $ 132.03 
RECEIPTS: 

Income on investments—Transferred from Current Account.. $ 1,127.99 

Interest on bank balance................... 0c cece ce eeeee 1.80 

Sales of monographs—Transferred from Current Account... . 805.60 1,935.39 

EEE Sia rn CERES eae de cede baa where eareionekce $ 2,067.42 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

TE ee GOO RGOOURE,. . ... 5. onc cccccccccccececccces $ 600.00 

ee 35.00 

Distribution of monographs......................2-20000- 26.27 

Manufacturing: Sir William Temple..............00000045. 1,353.48 

re ea ah.c tans Cada deeavadaasweans 10.00 2,024.75 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1941................. $ 42.67 


Norte: Advance from Current Account $500.00 to meet bills during 1940, to be paid to 
Current Account in 1942. 


C. RESEARCH CURRENT ACCOUNT 








er ere $ 2,287.33 
RECEIPTS: 
Income in investments—Transferred from Current Account.. $ 445.10 
NS cs cagcece tents eeewesoesasees 16.84 
RTE ne 7.35 
Sales of Arthurian Bibliography—Transferred from Current 
ES cai ticwacak Kho acencnsieeewaredsann cee es 8.30 477.59 
EEE SEES SNe one oR ANE Rea AY eae meen Fetes Toren ee $ 2,764.92 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
 cincstektaeenekessceseraseessesecee $ 600.00 
Distribution of Arthurian Bibliography. ...............0+45: .39 600.39 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1941.............-... $ 2,164.53 


Norte: $1,700.00 of prior grant of $2,000.00 from Carnegie Corporation of New York re- 
mains unexpended. 


D. EMERGENCY FUND 


I SIN ooo vec cdsncscnsspveresoutseseenssetpesanens $ 3.34 
RECEIPTS: 
Interest on bank balance. ...............-eeeeeeeceeeeees $ .36 
40% of office sales of PMLA—Transferred from Current Ac- 
kien chen cedddheckes ebaeeeeeneees 305.74 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 

I Noo oa oon da cccedscvees ssslnesieseucscceceass $ 295.00 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1941................. $ 1,014.44 


Note: Advance from Current Account $425.00 to meet bills during 1940, to be paid to Cur- 
rent Account in 1942. The $1,000.00 received for paper stock is to be paid to Current Account 
in 1942. 


E. REVOLVING BOOK FUND 








I IIE I ooo ics uc oes sccctevessencccavceencveesees $ 720.29 
RECEIPTS: 

Interest on bank balance... .............0ccccccccceccees $ 7.13 

Subsidies from authors—Transferred from Current Account.. 1,549.08 

Sales of Books—Transferred from Current Account......... 657 .04 2,213.25 

Ee eit ade red on cule davaek a ekuseae eas deeeunns $ 2,933.54 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Returns from sales—paid to authors ....................+- $ 322.30 

EN ee 25.32 

a eo eo ho oo. aninaialandenaiaearechiiie dates 35.00 

I in. Sec ding auaie doe kT PEN CONee ORIEL 63.33 445.95 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1941................. $ 2,487.59 





F. ROTOGRAPH CURRENT FUND 








eG | ee $ 3,070.93 
RECEIPTS: 
Contributions—Transferred from Current Account.......... $ 1,675.00 
Income on investments—Transferred from Current Account. . 133.70 
rere rere 21.15 1,829.85 
(SURES vi era ARR Pt BRIO aie Se EES em a $ 4,900.78 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
ee ee ere $ 2,287.40 
ETE ERE ce ro EY Ot el 100.17 
eS hi ect alnatinnlg aameabea eee es oe 80.00 2,467.57 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1941................. $ 2,433.21 
G. JOINT PHOTOSTAT SERVICE 
pe rr ih ey ee ee ae ee $ 849.00 
RECEIPTS: 
I si oc. sae cuiswinssoscbc cee nddccecoesaees 8.44 
aC Se a ad hc panda ee haw awweew elton $ 857.44 


PEE eS A pale ty re Soret pear Shee eee ee err 15.46 


ee savenseerees $ 841.98 
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H VARIORUM SHAKES?EARE 
I EI BOI 5069 6s awcsvnnesacteswiveeseddscceceesessee< $ 5,213.93 
RECEIPTS: 

cla canedadweaniad Seksacsned sdaeeouewneeiss 50.09 

ie eae aaa ait bem cveccomaieg euler sate ceouwes $ 5,264.02 
DISBURSEMENTS: 

i to tvs Windit Hed uu Ss uses cane ENS euageusesnevieanaser 98.00 

BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1941................. $ 5,166.02 





I. CARNEGIE SHAKESPEARE GRANT 














I i 5. ha sciswceescduwesseginweveecbeclseveced $10,995.20 
RECEIPTS: 

Ns de geese du eueesan® $ 58.89 

Sales of books—Transferred from Current Account.......... 543.75 602.64 

I et a ald aide Gud btw ew ENO SES $11,597.84 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

206s d hen ceNa sade seeesnesaenses $ 20.00 

ELE TE ERTL CETTE 13.81 

Manufacture of volumes of the Variorum Shakespeare series.. 4,404.46 4,438.27 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1941................. $ 7,159.57 

J. GENERAL BOOK FUND 

es MINN BT SUI i5 oi vswinwnwisd edewcswess eeu secssecesessves $ 314.71 
RECEIPTS: 

I IE INO. 5 oocnsccossccusicccsvcccvecsess $ 6.89 

Grants—Transferred from Current Account................ 5,603.00 

Sales of books—Transferred from Current Account.......... 742.28 6,352.17 

a I le a a a i eae Ne ei eg ian aes $ 6,666.88 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

eee We Cat BOUIN... .... 5 oc ccc cccccccccccccss $ 470.00 

es os ste escisded obsGssesenendereesee 70.00 

i 5 oc sos es ensedesesesusesee 34.78 

cl as ever aac ckewauwenenveem 5,733.86 6,308.64 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1941................. $ 358.24 


Nore: Advance from Current Account $550.00 to meet bills during 1941, to be paid to 
Current Account in 1942. 
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K. TRENDS IN EDUCATION 
BALANCE, October 1, 1940 


RECEIPTS: 
Interest on bank balances 


BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1941 


Note: Advance from Current Account $368.12 to meet bills during 1941 and $30.00 prior 
year advance to be paid to Current Account in 1942. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 
Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America: 


We have made an examination of the cash receipts and disbursements of your Treasurer in 
charge of current funds of the Association in relation to the accompanying statements thereof 
for the year ended September 30, 1941. 

In our opinion, the accompanying Exhibits A to K, inclusive, set forth the Treasurer’s cash 
receipts during the year as recorded, his disbursements during the year, and the cash balances 
in the respective funds under his control at September 30, 1941. 

Haskins & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 
New York, November 25, 1941. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Tue Auditing Committee met on November 15, 1941 in the office of the Treasurer 
of the Association. The reports of the year ending September 30, 1941, as presented 
by the Treasurer were found to be correct and are certified herewith by the Commit- 
tee. The detailed examination of the vouchers was done by Haskins & Sells, 
Certified Public Accountants, New York, N.Y. The Committee wishes to express 
its appreciation of the devoted and competent work of the Treasurer. 
(signed) Hoxie N. FarrcHILp 
Puitrp M. PALMER 
A. F. WHITTEM 
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Face Value 
$ 3,000.00 


2,500.00 


1,000.60 


2,000.00 


10,000.00 


1,066.67 


875.00 


2,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,450.00 
7,400.00 
1,000.00 


3,000.00 


8,000.00 


799.95 





Reports 


TRUSTEES’ REPORT 
L. PERMANENT FUND 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 
Bonds 


Ann Arbor Railroad Company, First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due 
July 1, 1995, interest payable January 1, April 1, July 1, and Oc- 
tober 1. 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway Company, Income 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due December 1, 1960, interest payable 
March 1 and September 1. 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 5% Deben- 
ture Bond, due February 1, 1955, interest payable February 1 and 
August 1. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, General Mortgage 4% Bonds, 
due March 1, 1975, interest payable March 1 and September 1. 
New York Central Railroad Company, Refunding and Improve- 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series “‘C,’’ due October 1, 2013, 
interest payable April 1 and Cctober 1. 

Prudence Securities Corporation, Collateral Trust Cumulative In- 
come 54% Bonds, Series “A,” due May 1, 1961, interest pay- 
able May 1 and November 1. Registered. 

Realty Associates Securities Corporation, Guaranteed Sinking 
Fund 5% Income Bond, due October 1, 1943, interest payable 
January 1 and July 1. Stamped. Registered. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., Debenture 3% Bonds, due 
July 1, 1964, interest payable January 1 and July 1. 

United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds, due December 15, 
1953/51, interest payable June 15 and December 15. 

United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds, due September 15, 
1948, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 

United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds, due September 15, 
1952/50, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 

United States of America 24% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 

Virginia & Southwestern Railway Company, First Consolidated 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1958, interest payable April 1 
and October 1. 

Western Pacific Railroad Company, First Mortgage 5% Bonds, 
Series “‘A,” due March 1, 1946, interest payable March 1 and Sep- 
tember 1. 


Bond and Morigage 


Participation certificate in bond of Langham Corporation for 
$872,240.63, secured by mortgage on premises 135 Central Park 
West, due November 15, 1948, interest at 13%, payable May 15 
and November 15. Guaranteed by the Prudence Company. 
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SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STaTEs Trust Company Or NEw YorK, 


Book Value 
$ 2,395.50 


2,043.75 


747.01 


842.50 


2,090.00 


— 


,029.87 
3,598.78 
7,523.38 
1,030.01 


2,707.50 


7,976.00 


799.95 
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Stocks 


40 shares of Wheeling Steel Corporation $5. Cumulative Con- $4,123.60 
vertible Prior Preferred stock (no par value) and 20 shares of 
Common stock (no par value). 


$47,091.62 $48, 566.29 


REporRT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 


RECEIPTS: Principal Income 
Balance carried forward from 1940 report...................005- $ 12.70 
From the Treasurer—Life Membership payments................ 155.00 


From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the sale of $2,000 Equitable Office Building Corporation, Sink- 


ing Fund Debenture 5% Bonds, due May 1, 1952............ 574.00 
PR IN so. 5. v0.5 ccaceyeasowcsévcsyetesace $ 10.84 
Income on Investments: 
ee ee ig 553 599s sh cccannossssnckes es 120.00 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Mortgage 5% Bonds. . 125.00 
Equitable Office Building 5% Debenture.................... 50.00 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 5% De- 

NL hina ccs candetaine ah as waedercevh t4s6 S04 50.00 
Participation Certificate 14% in Bond of Langham Corporation 12.00 
BR I Bs IE 5 crane sisvcnncdecscccccesoses 500.00 
Prudence Securities Corporation 53% Income Bonds......... 40.00 
Realty Associates Securities 5% Income Bond............... 26.25 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 3% Debentures...............0.000000e 60.00 
United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds.............. 14.63 
United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds, due September 

We I bind ctecctacctsierkucendoaieseatenedssersees 86.26 
United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds, due September 

ERE age ee pny eer 185.00 
United States of America 2§% Treasury Bonds.............. 28.74 
Virginia & Southwestern Railway 5% Bonds................ 150.00 
Wheeling Steel Corporation $5 Cumulative Convertible Prior 

ES ee a a eT ee 200.00 
Wheeling Steel Corporation Common Stock................. 5.00 





$741.70 $1,663.72 





eT rte 








a2 G2SnUSSS8S SES ZF 
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DISBURSEMENTS: Principal Income 
To the Treasurer, income on investments....................... $1,577.00 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 

For the purchase of $500 United States of America 2}% Treasury 

Bonds, due December 15, 1953/51, interest payable June 15 and 

Gis Sau ey eis oc8ss0vn ds vass dowd esdgeaseess $522.34 
Ee Pe ee 1.50 
For the purchase of $200 United States of America 2}% Treasury 

Bonds, due December 15, 1953/51, interest payable June 15 and 

i ains cic cehurentas Clee sicna vemeineiwevs acess 208.69 
Accrued interest on above..............cc.scccceccccececccs 1.02 
For services rendered in safekeeping of securities, collection of in- 

come, etc., for the Permanent Fund, Monograph Endowment 

Fund, Research Endowment Fund, and Rotograph Fund 

(their charge being 2}% of the income collected)............. 84.20 





$731.03 $1,663.72 





ot bn soc woot awkaesy<weeneewewhe earn $741.70 $1,663.72 
oc ob os a eidioae Rav aikwetewaesyeees 731.03 1,663.72 





Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Company 
ae RAE RRR pan, Sede eR) een SO scasadss- 





M. MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
or New York, SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 


Face Value Bonds Book Value 


$ 2,000.00 Ann Arbor Railroad Company, First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due $ 1,597.00 
July 1, 1995, interest payable January 1, April 1, July 1, and Oc- 
tober 1. 
2,500.00 Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway Company, Income 2,043.75 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due December 1, 1960, interest payable 
March 1 and September 1. 
1,000.00 International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 5% Deben- 972.50 
ture Bond, due February 1, 1955, interest payable February 1 and 
August 1. 
11,000.00 New York Central Railroad Company, Refunding and Improve- 10,050.94 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series “C,”’ due October 1, 2013, inter- 
est payable April 1 and October 1. 
533.33 Prudence Securities Corporation, Collateral Trust Cumulative In- 386.01 
come 53% Bonds, Series “A,” due May 1, 1961, interest payable 
May 1 and November 1. Registered. 
400.00 United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds, due December 15, 411.91 
1953/51, interest payable June 15 and December 15. 
2,200.00 United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds, due September 15, 2,270.13 
1952/50, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 



























= po a 
Fe ae ne ee 


$24,712.41 


2,000.00 


963.18 


1,215.90 





REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 
RECEIPTS: Principal Income 


Balance carried forward from 1940 i sisi ce Ried ctmonsie<se $ 29.45 


Modern Language Association 





United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 

Virginia & Southwestern Railway Company, First Consolidated 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1958, interest payable April 1 
and October 1. 

Participation certificate in bond of Krim Far Realty Corporation 
for $94,875, secured by mortgage on premises S/W Corner Avenue 
Y and East i9th Street, Brooklyn, New York, due August 15, 
1942, interest at 44%, payable February 15th quarterly. Guaran- 
teed by Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company. 

Participation certificate in bond of Wolcott Holding Corporation 
for $39,082.48, secured by mortgage on premises 36-06 3ist Ave- 
nue, Long Island City, due April 27, 1943, interest at 44%, payable 


» January 27th quarterly. Guaranteed by the Bond and Mortgage 


Guarantee Company. 


From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the sale of $1,000 Equitable Office Building Corporation, Sink- 














$ 936.11 






1,805.00 








963.18 







1,215.90 












$22, 652.43 


a le emda 


ing Fund Debenture 5% Bond, due May 1, 1952............. 287.00 

Accrued interest on above................ Binnie dei sns as $ 5.41 

Payment on account of principal of $978.42 Krim Far Mortgage... 15.24 

Payment on account of principal of $1,234.80 Wolcott Mortgage.. 18.90 

Income on Investments: 
I II Sos a 5s oa Hedeatls da owes ove ¥soeeee-s 80.00 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Mortgage 5% Bonds..... 125.00 
Equitable Office Building 5% Debenture..................... 25.00 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 5% Deben- 

Sd ha nins te tts naes Pada eal os Ma ise av baa ned kh sae 50.00 
Participation Certificate 44% in bond of Krim Far Realty Cor- 

EGE Giang oly Kis G4 60654405 Ch v0.9 spe 6505068 00-4586 39.45 
New York Central 5% Bonds. ...............ccsscceccccees 550.00 
Prudence Securities Corporation 54% Income Bonds.......... 20.00 
United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds............... 5.62 
United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds, due September 

iil nha dist eaehand didn: tv oe tadods<4+4%'s 55.00 
United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds............... 25.88 
Virginia & Southwestern Railway 5% Bonds................. 100.00 
Participation Certificate 44% in bond of Wolcott Holding Cor- 

Ras tebe Th dep Geass AGAR SRE Ca ape ia86s vanaee 48.17 


DISBURSEMENTS: 













$350.59 $1,129.53 





Principal Income 


To the Treasurer, income on investments..................0.000- 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 

For the purchase of $300 United States of America 2}% Treasury 

Bonds, due December 15, 1953/51, interest payable June 15 and 


SIP RS no toad. ha ode Gatagy cae wemeipenewaeNeuass 








$1,127.99 






nr ntagnc eat Bei 











: 
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Accrued interest on above... ........0..0. cc ccc cece cc ccceceee $ 1.54 





$313.03 $1,129.53 





eh ded £052 s cavnwiiancantvetaenpdan coke $350.59 $1,129.53 
ds essing Ash ta obpioci preci ntetin 313.03 1,129.53 





Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Company of 
ge 5 ti dica 6 anit at a dctenneress aca wesneeess + 8 Seer 








N. RESEARCH ENDOWMENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES Trust Company OF NEW York, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 


Face Value Bonds Book Value 


$ 4,000.00 New York Central Railroad Company, Refunding and Improve- $ 3,644.37 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series “‘C,” due October 1, 2013, 
interest payable April 1 and October 1. 
4,000.00 United States of America 3% Treasury Bonds, due June 15, 1949, 3,912.50 
interest payable June 15 and December 15. 
1,200.00 United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds, due December 15, 1,219.27 
1953/51, interest payable June 15 and December 15. 
1,000.00 United States of America 2}% Treasury Bond, due September 15, 1,050.62 
1952/50, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
500.00 United States of America 23% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, 516.65 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 


$10, 700.00 $10, 343.41 





REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 


RECEIPTS: Principal Income 
Balance carried forward from 1940 report.................000e ee eee $ 48.59 
From the United States Trust Company of New y ork: 
For the sale of $2,000 Equitable Office Building Corporation, Sinking 


Fund Debenture 5% Bonds, due May 1, 1952.................. 549.00 
Accrued interest on above...............00ecececececers eee $ 10.84 
Income on Investments: 
Equitable Office Building 5% Debentures...................... 50.00 
I I I I ooo 5c cw vine 05-0 9600404000 40008 200.00 
United States of America 3}% Treasury Bonds................. 125.00 
United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds................. 21.38 
United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds, due September 15, 
ee en ee eer eee 25.00 
United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds................. 14.38 





$597.59 $446.60 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 
To the Treasurer, income on investments...................00-000: $445.10 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the purchase of $500 United States of America 2}% Treasury 
Bonds, due December 15, 1953/51, interest payable June 15 and 








at ota ct g/t co pigeons Siddne sie wD Mae $522.35 
Accrued interest on above... ..........ccceccececccceceseeecees 1.50 
$522.35 $446.60 
Bc oo deh Srinath ena aan Neate de iteaiets $597.59 $446.60 
IIa. 6 5:066.5 5 0e-vevesceesevewsis ssviweses 522.35 446.60 





Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Company of 
dicta Whit scr cioveecbahesecevcaeiearesieeees 2 ae 





O. ROTOGRAPH INVESTED FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TruUsT Company OF NEw YORK, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 
Face Value Bonds Book Value 


$4,650.00 United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, $4,959.51 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 





REporT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 


RECEIPTS: Principal Income 


Balance carried forward from 1940 report...............0eeeeeeeeees $40.49 
From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
Income on Investments: 





United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds.................. $133.70 
$40.49 $133.70 
DISBURSEMENTS: 

To the Treasurer, income on investments...............-.0eeeeeeeee $133.70 
es ue nibwemvbewwawaeaeseessbeeces $40.49 $133.70 
I oiik bio och cnccc wr desenkwaveedssaceeese esse 133.70 
Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Company of 

SN yo eeakbost ssa cteausesretswetheveervetessees $40.49 ....... 
Respectfully submitted, 
LeRoy E. Krai 


GerorGE H. NETTLETON 
Wriitram A. NiTzE 
Trustees 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 
Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America: 


We have made an examination of the cash receipts and disbursements of the Trustees in 
charge of the permanent funds of your Association in relation to the accompanying statements 
thereof for the year ended September 30, 1941, and have obtained a confirmation from the 
custodian respecting securities held for account of the Trustees at September 30, 1941. 

In our opinion, the accompanying Exhibits L to O, inclusive, set forth the Trustees’ cash 
receipts during the year as recorded, their disbursements during the year, and the securities 
and cash in the respective funds under their control at September 30, 1941. 

Haskins & SELLS 





Certified Public Accountants 
New York, November 25, 1941. 
BUDGET FOR 1942 
ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES: 
Bee FUELS GG PAIEE... oon 5 oc cccccccccvsecceccsceseceseses $10,000.00 
For Mandatory Transfers: 
To the Emergency Fund (40% Sales of PMLA)...........00.0 eee eeuee 100.00 
For Administration: 
ass as.d sae ad40'0 aon oa e4 ones 40d stan tosses seureeeeees 4,000.00 
EE cee A ee ee Pe ee Pe ee ere ee 2,500.00 
ETSI GLEE LOST POPE OOOO PCTEE LOTT EEE LEE ETT OTE 3,594.18 
EI A Re OE PEER e ee 500.00 
kee ceed odanener andes saessnnaneneeeen 250.00 
ee i a secoecndGe-s54 ose woes Meadedeewss pases 400.00 
For Miscellaneous Purposes: 
American Council of Learned Societies. ...............-. 0c eee eeeeeeee 75.00 
os i Se iS binw Seepa pes er sew sudedwsawns 500.00 
oo io ee dcenivecdunetesecwpeusep ene esen 300.00 
i inca vassineuipnen ies eSseenNesane se 750.00 
Cee TN ook os Secu beaian snes theeeues aaa Ven 40.15 
Ne on au enc ke neadiee anew ese Sennen eeEw ee 225.00 
TE CIEE PENI... vo ccccvccccsvcvsseceeeceveessesesees 750.00 
ote cag aa onc oh Sabha dw decs or soes sae eseegaseeeeun $23,984.33 
ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS: 
I os Sion con c00scccccceccesdscvebecnsdeeseeeess $18,000.00 
From Library Subscriptions to PMLA... ......... 0c e cece c eee cece eeeees 1,800.00 
Ne se eos ccavwswwewesssincsnnesdneeabeseses 2,500.00 
From Income of Permanent Fund.................00-00seeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,500.00 
From Sales of Back Numbers of PMLA.............0ccceeeeceeeeeeeees 250.00 


arb dbi6nsesetayedN nade icaieseiekenenienaetanegeness $24,050.00 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


By Professors THoMAS R. PALFREY and RoBert H. Wriiutams, Co-Chairmen 










AT a time when the world is devoting so much of its energy to destruction, it is 
particularly gratifying to report any contribution, however small, towards preserv- 
ing the humanities. In spite of the battle of the Atlantic, the Committee on Photo- 
graphic Reproductions has been able to acquire several items from England during 
the past year. Even more remarkable was the receipt of nearly a thousand feet of 
microfilm from the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid. While an account of the tortuous 
diplomatic procedure incidental to procuring this material would be interesting, it 
would be much too long and tedious to relate in detail here. We merely record the 
fact, with perhaps not altogether unjustifiabie pride, as proof of what perseverance 
can accomplish. 
The participation of this country in active and open hostilities will probably pre- 
vent further acquisition of materials from any European libraries except those of 
Great Britain. For the duration of the war we shall be obliged, therefore, to exploit 
more consistently than before the bibliographical resources of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The time is ripe for undertaking to draw upon the rich store of material pos- 
sessed by the nations of Hispanic America. In this connection, it is a source of some 
satisfaction to report participation in a gesture looking towards closer intellectual 
co-operation with our neighbors to the South. Permission has been given to Dr. 
Lewis Hanke to make duplicate copies of a number of items in our collection and to 
present them to various South and Central American institutions in behalf of the 
Hispanic Foundation and with the compliments of the Modern Language Associa- : 
tion of America. 
The Committee is pleased to acknowledge the gift of films of manuscript material 
with Professor Clair H. Bell, of the University of California, obtained by direct ne- 
gotiation with the Sichsische Landesbibliothek of Dresden. Such gifts—and it 
f should be noted that this is not the first—indicate that our collection is coming to 
; be recognized as a suitable repository for reproductions that have been made by 
individuals for their own use. 

In our report for 1940, we expressed disappointment at the diffidence, not to say 
indifference, with which our initial offer of dividend film had been received, and sur- 
prise that more subscribing institutions had not taken advantage of the opportunity 
to acquire duplicate films. During the year just past, however, our offer has been 
a more generally appreciated, and has begun to bring about the results anticipated at 

# its inception. Dividend film amounting to 18,406 frames has been distributed to a 
dozen or more institutions, and approximately an equal amount is now on order. 
Furthermore, the number of subscribing institutions has been increasing steadily— 
from 53 in 1939 to 65 in 1941, the highest figure for any year in the history of the 
project. 

The following figures will give an idea of the use to which the collection has been 
put during the past year. In addition to the 18,406 frames of film distributed as 
dividends, positive loan copies were made of 20 items accessioned prior to 1940 and 
of 51 of the 1941 accessions, totalling 28,343 frames in all. A total of 64 films and 68 
rotographs went out on loan to 33 institutions. The New York Public Library bor- 
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rowed eight rotographs for duplication in accordance with its long-standing agree- 
ment. Despite increased difficulties in securing materials from abroad, in the past 
year we have added 55S titles totalling nearly 18,000 frames, a gain of approximately 
2,500 frames over the previous year. Although the total is far below that for the 
peak years of 1938 and 1939, acquisition of material is proceeding at a rate that would 
have been considered visionary as well as financially impossible as recently as five 
years ago, when only ten titles consisting of 1,553 sheets were reported. 

The rapidity with which our collection has grown since the adoption of the micro- 
film method of reproduction has necessitated the preparation of a new cumulated 
and indexed list of our holdings. Copies of the new list, complete to January 1, 
1942, may be obtained from either of the Co-Chairmen of the Committee. 

Since 1940, each subscription of twenty-five dollars has entitled the institution to 
2,000 frames of positive copy of our microfilms. In response to frequent requests for 
reproductions of items heretofore available only in rotograph and on interlibrary 
loan, we have extended our offer to include a choice between the usual 2,000 frames 
of duplicate film and microfilm reproductions of 500 sheets of rotograph material, 
with the option of dividing orders between the two types of material in the propor- 
tion of four to one. Eventually it is hoped that the entire collection may be available 
in microfilm. 

It seems apropos to remind members of the Association who may hear or read this 
report of two things that have been mentioned in previous reports: first, that our 
policy on the selection of material has been liberalized progressively to include not 
only manuscripts and rare books in this country as well as in foreign collections, but 
also runs of certain periodicals and even recent dissertations, if the originals are un- 
obtainable on interlibrary loan; and secondly, that we welcome suggestions of ma- 
terial that would be of permanent value to our collection without reference to 
immediate use, as well as requests for reproductions needed for specific research 
projects. It only remains for specialists to indicate their needs. Fortified with a 
goodly reserve fund and encouraged by the recent increase in subscriptions, we stand 
ready to fulfill every reasonable request, unless defense priorities curtail the manu- 
facture of photographic materials. 

No report of the work of the Committee on Photographic Reproductions is com- 
plete without mention of the Association’s indebtedness to the generous and expert 
services of Dr. St. George L. Sioussat, Chief of the Division of Manuscripts of the 
Library of Congress. The burden of checking, ordering and cataloguing our collec- 
tion of reproductions, and of corresponding with other scholars and institutions with 
regard to the innumerable details incidental to their use, is one which he has long 
carried with unflagging zeal and courtesy. We therefore conclude our report with the 
traditional but none the less sincere expression of our gratitude for his invaluable 
co-operation. 

List of subscribers for 1941 to the Fund for the Photographic Reproduction of Manu- 
scriptions and Rare Printed Books. 


Brooklyn College Bryn Mawr College 
Brown University Bucknell University 
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University of Buffalo 
University of California 


(all divisions, two subscriptions) 
Catholic University of America 


University of Chicago 
University of Cincinnati 
City College, New York 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 


Connecticut College for Women 


Cornell University 
Dartmouth College 
University of Delaware 
Duke University 
University of Georgia 
Goucher College 
Harvard University 
Haverford College 
Hunter College 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
University of Iowa 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of Kansas 
University of Maine 
University of Michigan 
Middlebury College 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
Mount Holyoke College 
Newberry Library 

New York Public Library 















New York University 
University of North Carolina 
Northwestern University 
University of Notre Dame 
Oberlin College 
Ohio State University 
University of Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
Princeton University 
University of Rochester 
Rutgers University 
Smith College 
University of Southern California 
Stanford University 
Swarthmore College 
Syracuse University 
Temple University 
University of Texas 
University of Toronto 
University of Utah 
University of Virginia 
University of Washington 
Washington University 
Wayne University 
Wellesley College 
Wesleyan University 
Western Reserve University, Case Li- 
brary 
Williams College 
Yale University 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


(Information Concerning Its Services) 
By Professor GEORGE SHERBURN, Chairman 


Previous statements of the activities and proposals of this committee, made by 
its successive chairmen, are to be found in the PMLA Supplements of 1935, and 
1937 to 1940. These include directions to Groups or members who may wish to 


avail themselves of its services. 


Its routine work consists in making small grants in aid of research and in securing 
larger grants in aid of publication. These are listed annually in the Secretary’s 
Report. Under its auspices the Association issues its General Series, now containing 


fourteen volumes, and participates in joint publications with University Presses, 
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now totaling seventeen volumes. Its next meeting, to consider applications, is ap- 
pointed for February 14-15. Those who wish to apply should address without delay 
the Secretary of the Association for aid either in publication or in research. 

At its two regular meetings of the year this matter of considering applications 
for aid in prosecuting or publishing research is a principal task. It is obvious that 
applicants must expect the committee to work at least as deliberately as would a 
commercial publisher, who, after all, is responsible only to himself in his financial 
risks, while your committee is responsible to this Association as well as (usually) 
to the American Council of Learned Societies. It seems consequently essential 
that the Committee have the completed manuscripts of books in its hands at least 
two or three months before it recommends the book for subsidy. The Committee 
feels, furthermore, the necessity of relying less on hasty recommendations (some- 
times procured from friends by the author himself) and of taking a more active 
and authoritative part in examining the manuscripts submitted and in choosing ex- 
perts to advise it. In view of the increasing number of requests for aid in publishing, 
such procedure seems inevitable. It may retard acceptance, but it will insure the 
continuance of the standards maintained by our predecessors in this work. 

Apart from these activities the Committee notes with pleasure that the officers 
of the Association have completed the register of members classified according 
to their specialized fields. The preparation of this register was advertised last year 
at this time by Professor Bernbaum* and at the end of the December issue of 
PMLAf the Secretary of the Association was able to report the accomplishment of 
the project. In accordance with the suggestion made at the end of this recent state- 
ment by the Secretary, Chairmen of Departments desirous of making additions to 
their staffs in specific fields are herewith again advised of the help they should be 
able to secure by consulting these classified lists of available members.{ 

It is now possible to announce that the report of the Subcommittee on Fair 
Play in Research is practically completed. The conclusion of this task, with pro- 
nouncements that may quiet apprehensions and augment hopes of members initiat- 
ing or conducting research, may be expected by one year from now at the latest. 
The publication of Work in Progress by Professor James M. Osborn continues to 
assist persons in choosing research problems and in avoiding needless duplication. 
It has been suggested to the Committee that one of its regular functions might be 
the advising of members, upon request, as to the ethical aspects of puzzling research 
entanglements. Normally, perhaps, members will get advice and comfort on such 
matters from sources nearer and more friendly than an official committee could 
ever be. If the members of the Association have opinions as to the desirability or 
undesirability of having a sort of advisory court of appeal in such matters, the 
Committee would be glad to know their views, or to have opinions on any matters 
relevant to the furtherance of desirable research. The Committee is particularly 
anxious not to neglect considerations of policy in its preoccupation with matters 
of financial aid. 


* See PMLA, tv, 1362. 
+ v1, 1197-1200. 
t For appropriate procedure see PMLA, tv1, 1198. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON TRENDS IN EDUCATION 
' By Dean Henry Grattan Doyte, Chairman 


Like the reports presented at the annual meetings in 1939 and 1940, this is an 
informal report by the chairman of your Commission on Trends in Education rather 
than a formal, considered report by the Commission itself. The Commission’s 
reports are issued in the form of printed documents, of which the first, Language 
Study in American Education, was made available at the time of our last annual 
meeting, and the second, to be published as The Study of Literature in American 
Education, or under a similar title, is now in the final stages of preparation. 

No meetings of the full membership of the Commission have been held during 
the past year, the program for the work of the year having been already laid out at 
earlier meetings. The special committee entrusted with the preparation of a draft 
report on the study of literature has however held two meetings, on May 26 and 
October 5. These were participated in by Messrs. Lowry, Smith, Campbell, and the 
chairman, with the Secretary of the Association, Mr. Long, present as a guest, and 
I may add, a helpful consultant. Miss Nicolson and Mr. Van Santvoord, the other 
members of the committee, were unfortunately prevented by other duties from at- 
tending the meetings. Messrs. Lowry, Campbell, and Smith also met subsequently 
for further consideration of the preliminary draft of the report. 

The Commission was most fortunate in being able to induce Mr. Howard F. 
Lowry to undertake the actual writing of this report, as it was fortunate in enlisting 
the services of Mr. C. C. Fries for the major share of the task of drafting the first 
report of the Commission. Mr. Lowry’s draft gives every indication that the report 
when completed will be a significant educational document, perhaps even a “high- 
point” in American educational history. It will of course have to be considered and 
approved by all the members of the committee, and by the full membership of the 
Commission itself, before submission to the Executive Council of the Association 
for “leave to print.” - 

Our first report, Language Study in American Education, has been well received. 
Copies were mailed to hundreds of persons outside our own fields—to state and city 
superintendents of schools, to the presidents of colleges and universities, to deans 
of Schools of Education, to the editors of educational journals, to libraries, and to 
those responsible for conducting “curriculum workshops” at summer sessions in 
nearly every section of the country. It is of course too early to try to estimate what 
effect this report may have had on the formulation of educational policies. We 
hope that its influence will be cumulative and lasting. 

The Commission is working in informal and individual yet close and effective 
cooperation with other groups that serve the common cause, such as the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, and the Classical groups. I 
suppose an industrial efficiency expert might devise an organization that—on 
paper—would seem better adapted to coordinate these joint efforts. On the other 
hand, much of value might be sacrificed in such a set-up that is fostered under our 
present informal arrangement—initiative, an attack on many fronts, voluntary 
cooperation without loss of independence. 
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American involvement in the war naturally creates problems for all of us. One 
question to be faced is whether we should curtail or even abandon our plans for 
continuing defense of our subjects and of the humanities in general. 

We began our work with a single idea—to counteract the adverse effect of cer- 
tain current educational trends. Two perils now threaten us. One is the danger— 
now fortunately somewhat lessened—that the proponents of the ‘“New Education” 
might gain complete domination of American education. Their openly expressed 
contempt for content-knowledge, as illustrated in their use of such phrases as “‘mere 
information,” “mere learning,” “mere content-knowledge,”’ even ‘mere literacy,” 
and their advocacy of “inviting,” even “captivating” educational programs, alike 
have gone into eclipse since we were plunged into the war. 

The other peril is a direct outgrowth of the war itself. I mean the danger that in 
our preoccupation with the prosecution of the war—and certainly that ought to 
come first with all of us—we may allow cultural and artistic and musical studies 
—the liberal studies, in short—to be neglected. To use the popular phrase, we must 
see to it that the “lights of civilization,”” now dimmed or even extinguished in so 
much of the world, shall be kept burning as brightly as possible here. That is a 
service we owe to humanity, secondary only to the immediate need for military and 
economic defense of the rights of humanity to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

For my own part, I hope that the Commission will hold to its original purpose 
and plan, which was to issue at about this time a report on the part that the study 
of literature can and should play in American education. It was our hope to say 
something of lasting importance—something so fundamentally true that it would 
withstand the vicissitudes of time and circumstance. This I think Mr. Lowry and 
those who have worked with him on the report have succeeded in doing. In my 
opinion, the report should be published as soon as the final draft has been adopted 
by the Commission and approved for publication by the Executive Council. Its 
early publication will be one way of showing our faith in the durability (‘dura- 
bility” may be hardly the right word, yet because of certain connotations I am in- 
clined to let it stand)—our faith in the durability, I repeat, of literature and literary 
studies, of humane education for humane living, of the humanities and liberal studies 
in general, of untrammeled learning and scholarship, in short, our faith in the 
durability of civilization itself. 

We of the Commission are indebted to the Secretary of the Association, Mr. Long, 
and the Treasurer, Mr. Bradley, for unfailing support and help in our work, and to 
the American Council of Learned Societies and its Executive Director, Mr. Waldo G. 
Leland, for financial support which helped to make possible the two committee 
conferences on the literature report held during the past year. I want again to ex- 
press our particular gratitude to Mr. Lowry, who in his last year of service on the 
Commission (from which he has been drafted for other service to the Association) 
has been willing to devote a generous portion of his time and energy to the prepara- 
tion of our forthcoming report on the study of literature. 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


By Professor GEORGE SHERBURN, Delegate 


Durinc the past year the American Council of Learned Societies has been both 
very busy and very serviceable. In any year the activities of the Council are nothing 
if not diverse. At its last annual meeting well over a dozen committees presented 
reports, and these, it can safely be said, concerned in one way or another the civiliza- 
tions of all ages, languages, and races. Since these reports are in print, and since 
here at the Secretary’s desk you may have a printed “Summary of Activities” of 
the Council for 1941, there is no great need for me to particularize in this report. 
A study of the printed reports of Council committees will convince any competent 
person that, concise and technical as they are at times, they summarize the best 
efforts of American scholarship to clarify and evaluate the civilizations of all the 
quarters of this globe. 

But a study of these reports would by no means indicate the full activity of the 
Council. The reports alone, in fact, might lead to a conclusion, as hasty as it would 
be false, that the Council is interested only in recondite research unrelated to the 
emergencies that today face any of the living civilizations that are studied with 
such devoted aloofness by the Constituent Societies of the Council. As a matter of 
fact, many of the activities of the Council have been intensely practical in the face 
of what we may still call the present emergency, and they illustrate well the superior- 
ity of the far-sighted and inclusive outlook as opposed to a narrowly practical or 
popular conception of the function of scholarship. 

One obvious service is that rendered by aiding defense agencies to find the right 
technician for a specialized task. To this end the Council has been cooperating with 
other similar bodies in planning and establishing a ‘‘national agency for the registry 
and procurement of scientific personnel.” The inclusive object of this register will 
be (1) to afford “a ready and effective means of enlisting the services, in their pro- 
fessional capacities, of large numbers of highly trained workers, during a period of 
national emergency, and (2) to prevent the harmful misplacement of such workers 
and the needless disruption of their normal, productive activities.” It is to the 
credit of learned societies that, foreseeing the need, they began work on this register 
early in 1940. Naturally the first lists to be prepared were those of workers in the 
physical and engineering sciences; the Council is, however, peculiarly fitted to pro- 
vide linguists skilled in many of the remote languages in which defense activities 
must be concerned. As a Constituent Society of the Council, this Association has 
participated in this task. 

In the work of hemisphere solidarity the Council has been particularly service- 
able. Through the generosity of the Rockefeller Foundation a special assistant for 
Latin-American affairs has been added to the staff. Cooperation, financial or cther- 
wise, has been extended to work at the University of North Carolina for Latin- 
American students, at the University of Wyoming for students of Spanish and 
Portuguese, at Cornell University for students of Chinese or Japanese, and at 
Princeton for Arabic and Islamic studies. These interests are more or less part of 
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a long-term program, which happily fits into the present needs of the nation. The 
Council in its desire to supply linguistic technicians envisages the appointment of 
a committee to further the intensive study of living languages. 

Another important emergency activity has been the microfilming of a great 
mass of manuscript or rare-book material endangered by the progress of the war. 
This project was made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
already has made certain the preservation of the contents of innumerable manu- 
scripts even if the originals perish. For obvious reasons most of this filming has 
been done in the danger zones of England. Through the alertness and industry of 
Professor Thomas A. Knott and the staff of the Middle English Dictionary the 
interests of the Modern Language Association have been notably served in the 
choice of matter for copying. The films are being deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress; many of them are already there, but it will necessarily be some time before 
they can be catalogued and made available for study. Their preservation, however, 
seems assured. 

These activities are in a sense incidental to the more regular and permanent task 
of the Council, which is the encouragement of research in the wide field of the 
humanities. Subsidies are still available, thanks to the generosity of the Carnegie 
Corporation, for scholars undertaking worthy projects or for the publication of the 
results of their study. It may properly be here remarked that a Council project of 
much interest to this Association has this year established a very important land- 
mark in the history of American scholarship by the completion of the Linguistic 
Atlas of New England. Work on similar atlases for other sections of the country 
continues. 

The Council has been very generous in its grants to the Modern Language As- 
sociation, and thus we have been able during the past year to publish John C. 
Hodges’s William Congreve the Man, The Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, Randall Stewart’s edition of Hawthorne’s English Notebooks, Miss 
Phyllis Bartlett’s edition of the Poems of George Chapman, Albert Schinz’s Etat 
présent des travaux sur J. J. Rousseau, and (to bring the record up to the very 
moment) Henry Hare Carter’s edition of the Cancioneiro da Ajuda. More such 
volumes are imminent, and for all its services the Council deserves the gratitude 
of this Association. 




















PROCEEDINGS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Tue fifty-eighth annual meeting of THE MoDERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 

or America was held, on invitation of eighteen Indiana universities and 

colleges, in Indianapolis, Indiana, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 

December 29, 30, and 31, 1941. The Association headquarters were in the 

Claypool Hotel, where most meetings were held, those in Romance being 

held in the Lincoln Hotel, and those in Germanic in the Severin Hotel. 
The Local Committee was constituted as follows: 


Professor Robert T. Ittner, Ch. Indiana University 

Dean Gino A. Ratti, Sec. Butler University 

Dr. Edgar A. Menk Ball State Teachers College 
Professor Leo Hertel Franklin College 

Miss Jean Anderson Hanover College 

Dr. Clarence E. Leavenworth Wabash College 

Professor A. M. Charles Earlham College 

Professor J. L. Cattell Purdue University 

Professor Gerhard Baerg Depauw University 

Dr. Earl F. Langwell University of Notre Dame 
Sister Mary Immaculate St. Mary’s College 

Dr. Ernest Van Keuren Evansville College 

Dr. Anna Dale Kek Indiana Central College 

Dr. Walter Friedrich Valparaiso University 
Professor Fred Conkling Manchester College 

Dr. Edwin J. Bashe St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 
Dr. Harry V. Wann Indiana State Teachers College 


They estimated the attendance as approximating 2000. Registration cards 
were issued for 1414 and about 500 copies of the Program were sold. The 
meetings included 3 addresses, 18 Section papers, and 138 Group papers. 

(Associated meetings were held by the National Council of Modern 
Language Teachers, the American associations of teachers of French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, the college section of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the College English Association, and the American Dialect 
Society.—A luncheon for organization of a proposed Discussion Group in 
Franco-German Literary Relations was held on Tuesday, December 30. 
Attendance: 60.) 


MONDAY MORNING 


The morning preceding the formal opening of sessions was devoted to a division 
of 7 provisional Discussion Groups (11:00 a.m.-12:30 P.m.). 
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DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
ATTENDANCE: 585 


General Topics VI: Relations of Literature and Society. Chairman, Austin WarR- 
REN, Univ. of Iowa. 
Nominating Committee: Sculley Bradley (chairman), Helen White, Haakon 
Chevalier, Harry Slochower, Theodore Spencer, H. R. Warfel, Frederick Hard, 
I. (11:00-12:00) Papers. Attendance: 160 
1. “The Social Philosophy of Shelley.”” Kenneth N. Cameron, Jndiana Univ. 
2. “The Original Social Purpose of the Naturalistic Novel.” George W. 
Meyer, Western Reserve Univ. 
3. “The Politics of George Bernard Shaw.” William Irvine, Stanford Univ. 
II. (12:00—-12:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 71 
a. Report by Alexander Kern, Univ. of Iowa, on a new method for the corre- 
lation of sociology and literary study. 
b. Publication of papers read (in the Sewanee Review). 
c. Publication of bibliography (plans under consideration). 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, William S. Knickerbocker, Univ. of the South; Secre- 
tary, Henry A. Pochmann, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Commitiee: Sculley Bradley, Chairman, Helen White, 
Haakon Chevalier, Harry Slochower, Theodore Spencer, H. R. Warfel, Frederick 
Hard. 

Bibliography Committee: Theodore Geissendoerfer, Chairman, Haakon Chevalier, 


René Wellek. 
HEnrY A. POCHMANN, Secretary 


General Topics VII: Relations of Literature and Science. Acting Chairman, CARL 
H. Graso, Univ. of Chicago. 
Nominating Committee: George C. Taylor (chairman), Walter Clyde Curry, 
J. Milton French, Allan H. Gilbert, Harry R. Warfel. 
I. (11:00-12:00) Papers and discussion. Altendance: 80 
1. “Poetry of the Airways.” Adolf I. Frantz, Bucknell Univ. Read by H. R. 
Warfel, Univ. of Maryland. Discussion led by Clark M. Emery, Indiana Univ. 
2. “Medieval Science and the Mythological Tradition.’ Theodore Silver- 
stein, Univ. of Kansas City. Discussion led by A. D. Menut, Univ. of Syracuse. 
3. “Science and Poetry: The Question of Boundaries.” Harcourt Brown, 
Brown Univ. Discussion led by George R. Potter, Univ. of California. 
II. (12:00-12:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 24 
1. Fields of Research: 
a. Physiological Theory in English Literature of the Renaissance. Law- 
rence Babb, Michigan State College. 
b. The Unity of Art with Science: the Physics of Aesthetics and the Aes- 
thetics of Physics. Frederika Blankner, Western Reserve Univ. 
2. Bibliography Committee: To continue at present accumulation of current 
items only. A selected list to be published in the annual bibliography,in PMLA. 
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Officers for 1942: Chairman, Grant McColley, Chicago, Ill.; Secretary, Theodore 
Hornberger, Univ. of Texas. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: George C. Taylor, Chairman, Walter 
Clyde Curry, J. Milton French, Allan H. Gilbert, Harry R. Warfel. (Officers serve 
with Nominating Committee.) 

Bibliography and Microfilm Committee: Hyatt H. Waggoner, Chairman, Francis 
R. Johnson, Everett B. Gladding, Fred A. Dudley, Albert J. George, Theodore 
Silverstein, Arnold L. Willians, and the secretary ex officio. 

Coérdinating Committee: Thomas O. Mabbott, Chairman, Harry H. Clark, Hardin 
Craig, Richard F. Jones, Samuel A. Nock, George R. Potter. 

Frep A. DupLey, Acting Secretary 


General Topics VIII: Bibliographical Evidence. Chairman, James M. Oszorn, 
Yale Univ. 
Nominating Committee: Wm. A. Jackson (ch.), Giles E. Dawson, R.S. Crane. 
I. (11:00-12:00) Discussion: Altendance: 85 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AS A FIELD OF LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP 

1. How well has the literature of the period been covered by bibliographers? 

2. What are the characteristic bibliographical problems of the literature of 
this period? 

3. What important bibliographical work remains to be done in the literature 
of the period? 

The speakers were Fredson T. Bowers, Univ. of Virginia, who covered the 
period 1475-1660; Allen Hazen, Yale Univ., who covered the period 1660-1800; 
Miss Fannie Ratchford, Univ. of Texas, who covered the period 1800 to the 
present; and Lawrance Thompson, Princeton Univ., who discussed American 
literature. 

II. (12:00-12:30—primarily for Group members) Reports. Attendance: 48 

a. Resolved, that officers of the Group hold office for a term of two years. 

b. The Chairman of the Committee to investigate the project for an index 
of booksellers’ advertisements presented a very thorough and favorable report, 
but it was felt to be unwise to embark on so elaborate a Group project at present. 

c. Report of the Census of Proof Sheets, Allen Hazen. 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, R. C. Bald, Cornell Univ.; Secretary, Allen T. Hazen, 
Yale Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Giles E. Dawson, Chairman, R. S. Crane, 
Fredson T. Bowers. 
Committee on index of booksellers’ advertisements: Philip B. Gove, Chairman. 
R. C. BAtp, Secretary 


General Topics IX: Literature and the Arts of Design. Chairman, ALLAN GILBERT, 


Duke Univ. 
Nominating Committee: Z. S. Fink (chairman), Finley Foster, Denver E. 
Baughan. 


I. (11:00-11:50) Papers and discussion. Attendance: 55 
1. “The Theory of Minute Detail.” John Welker, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College. 


THE PROBLEMS BEFORE THE GROUP AND ITS PROGRAM OF RESEARCH 
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Discussion led by Ruth C. Wallerstein, Univ. of Wisconsin; Roger S. Loomis, 
Columbia Univ.; E. W. Parks, Univ. of Georgia; Helen C. White, Univ. of Wis- 
consin; C. S. Brown, Jr., Univ. of Georgia; Joseph J. Rubin, Pennsylvania State 
College; F. H. Heidbrink, Northwestern Univ. 

II. (11:50-12:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 36 

a. Voted to give active support to the Project for an Index to the Mottoes of 
Imprese, under direction of Emma M. Denkinger, Wellesley College. 

b. Designated a committee to work out program of research based upon pro- 
posals submitted to meeting. 

c. A Bibliography of Emblematic Literature. Allan Gilbert, Duke Univ. 

d. Report of Bibliography Committee. Ernest C. Hassold, Chairman. 

e. Report of Microfilm Committee. Rosemond Tuve. 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, Allan Gilbert, Duke Univ. ; Secretary, Frederick Hard 
Newcomb College. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Z. S. Fink, Chairman, Finley Foster, Den- 
ver E. Baughan, Merritt Y. Hughes, George R. Coffman, Roger S. Loomis, Austin 
Warren. 

Bibliography Committee: Ernest C. Hassold, Chairman, John W. Draper, Haldeen 
Braddy, Robert P. Adams, F. H. Heidbrink. 

Committee on a Program of Research: Ruth C. Wallerstein, Ch., Rosemond Tuve. 


FREDERICK Harp, Secretary 


French II: French Literature of the XVIth Century. Chairman, RoBERt V. MER- 
RILL, Univ. of Chicago. 
Nominating Committee: George E. Diller (chairman), Marcel Francgon, Alex- 
ander H. Schutz. 
I. (11:00-12:00) Papers. Attendance: 50 
1. “The Present State of Studies in the French conte in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.” J. Woodrow Hassell, Jr., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Discussion. 
2. “The Technique of Translating the Italian conte in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.” Olin H. Moore, Ohio State Univ. Discussion. 
3. “Cicero’s De Oratore and Rabelais.” George O. Seiver, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania. Discussion. 
II. (12:00-12:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 24 
a. Annual Bibliography of French Renaissance Literature (in Studies in Phi- 
lology) accepted for sponsorship by the Group as one of its contributions to 
Renaissance scholarship. 
b. Report of Advisory Committee, recommending a second ninety-minute 
meeting for the Group in 1942 and subsequently, was tabled until after the war. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, S. F. Will, Univ. of Illinois (1943); Secretary, George 
O. Seiver, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: George E. Diller, Chairman (1943), Mar- 
cel Francon (1942), Edward F. Meylan (1944). 
Bibliography Committee: W. L. Wiley, Chairman, S. F. Will. 
Research Committee: Advisory Committee. 
H. H. THORNTON, Secretary 
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North American French Language and Literature (Organization meeting). Chair- 
man, EDWARD B. Ham, Univ. of Michigan. 

Nominating Committee: Mgr. Camille Roy, Arthur L. Eno, J. M. Carriére. 

I. Papers. Attendance: 75 

1. “Premiers livres scolaires canadiens et survivance francaise.” Jean Bru- 
chési, Under-Secretary of the Province of Quebec. 

2. “L’CEuvre littéraire de Henri d’Arles.”” Adolphe Robert, President of the 
Association Canado-Américaine. 

3. “The Spirit of Protest in French Canada.” Ian F. Fraser, Columbia Univ. 

4, “Present and Future Trends in French-Canadian Nationalistic Litera- 
ture.” Antoine J. Jobin, Univ. of Michigan. 

II. Business. Attendance: 38 

a. After a special report presented by Professor Urban T. Holmes, Jr., a mo- 
tion was adopted that the chairman appoint a committee of five members to un- 
dertake research on French influences upon American speech. A resolution was 
adopted by the Group recommending the appropriation, by the MLA, of the 
sum of one thousand dollars for the continuance and publication of the researches 
projected by the committee. 

b. After a special report presented by Professor Marine Leland a motion was 
adopted that the present chairman appoint a committee of three members to 
further the publication of the most important among the French Canadian folk 
songs collected by Dr. Marius Barbeau of the National Museum of Ottawa. A 
resolution was adopted by the Group recommending the appropriation, by the 
Modern Language Association, of one thousand dollars for publication of the 
Barbeau materials under the sponsorship of the foregoing committee. 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, Marine Leland, Smith College; Secretary, Ian Forbes 
Fraser, Columbia Univ. 


Advisory (and Nominating) Commitice: J. M. Carriére, Chairman, Arthur L.. 


Eno, Mgr. Camille Roy. 
Commitiee on French influences upon American speech: Urban T. Holmes, Jr., 
Chairman, J. M. Carriére, Jay K. Ditchy, Belmont Freeman, Raven T. McDavid. 
Committee on publication of French Canadian folk songs: Marine Leland, Chair- 
man, Jean Bruchési, J. M. Carriére. 
MARINE LELAND, Secretary 


Portuguese I: Language and Literature of Galicia, Portugal, and Brazil. Chairman, 
Epwin B. Wit.1ams, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
Nominating Commitiee: Charles H. Stevens (chairman), Kimberley S. Rob- 
erts, Joseph G. Fucilla. 
I. (11:00-11:45) Papers. Attendance: 80 
1. “Homer, Vergil, and Camées.” Earl LeV. Crum, Lehigh Univ. 
2. “The Cavaleiro de Oliveira, a Precursor of Ramalho Ortigéo.” Gerald 
Moser, Univ. of Chicago. 
3. Address by Senor Ribeiro Couto, representing the Brazilian government. 
II. (11:45-12:30—primarily for Group members) Business and discussion. Afét.: 32 
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PORTUGUESE STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND THEIR FUTURE 
Discussion by Joseph H. D. Allen, Jr., Univ. of Illinois, and William Berrien, 
Adviser on Latin-American Studies, American Council of Learned Societies. 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, William Berrien, American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties; Secretary, George I. Dale, Cornell Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Charles H. Stevens, Chairman, Kimberley 
S. Roberts, Joseph G. Fucilla, J. H. D. Allen, Lloyd A. Kasten. 

Bibliography and Research Committee: Marion A. Zeitlin, Chairman, 1942-44, 
Henry H. Carter, 1942, Lloyd A. Kasten, 1942, Joseph Fulger, 1942-43, Gerald 
Moser, 1942-43, Richard W. Ross, 1942-44. 

Lioyp KAsTEN, Secretary 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon of Monday was devoted to one Departmental Section meeting 
(2:30) and two divisions of 6 and 6 Discussion Groups (2:00-3:30 and 3:45-5:15). 
Attendance: 1658 
GERMANIC SECTION 


Chairman, Professor ALBERT W. ARON of the University of Illinois. Attendance: 275 

Nominating Committee: Walter Silz (chairman), Taylor Starck, G. O. Arlt. 

Papers: 1. “Karl Gutzkow’s Unknown Contributions to the Kélnische Zeitung, 
1843-1846.” By Professor FRANZ SCHNEIDER of the University of California. 

2. “Deutscher Geist und franzésische Literatur.”” By Professor WERNER RICHTER 
of Elmhurst College. 

3. “The Phonemic Analysis of Standard German.” By Professor HERBERT PENZL 
of the University of Illinois. 

4. “Discord of Life and Spirit, the Main Theme of Recent German Literature.” 
By Professor HANS W. RosENHAUPT of Colorado College. 

5. “Chaos and Kosmos im Weltbild von Hermann und Dorothea. Goethes Sicht 
der abendlandischen Kulturkrisis.”” By Professor MELITTA GERHARD of Rockford 
College. 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, Professor A. E. Zucker, University of Maryland; 
Secretary, Professor Lawrence M. Price, University of California. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Taylor Starck, Chairman, G. O. Arlt, 
A. W. Aron. 

Bibliography Committee: Archer Taylor, Chairman, T. M. Campbell, W. Kurrel- 
meyer, V. Lange, C. F. Schreiber, Carl Selmer, C. A. Williams. 

Car F. SCHREIBER, Secretary 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
First Division: 2:00 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 843 
General Topics IV: Practical Phonetics. Chairman, W. F. Twappe.t, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. 
Nominating Commitiee: A. L. Hench (chairman), P. C. Delattre, C. E. 


Parmenter. 
I. (2:00-3:00) Papers and discussion. Attendance: 78 
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1. “Vowel Systems in Norwegian Dialects.” Einar Haugen, Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin. 
2. The Application of Phonetic Knowledge to Pedagogical Problems. Gen- 
eral discussion, introduced by C. E. Parmenter, Univ. of Chicago. 
II. (3:00-3:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 19 
None reported. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Tomas Navarro Tomés, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, 
R. H. Stetson, Oberlin College. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: P. C. Delattre, Chairman, C. E. Parmen- 
ter, Jeanne Vidon-Varney. 
Committee on Courses in Phonetics: John S. Kenyon, R. H. Stetson, Miles L. Han- 
ley, James B. McMillan. 
Francis J. Carmopy, Secretary 


English VI: The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, R. FLORENCE BRINKLEY, 
Goucher College. 
Nominating Committee: J. Milton French (chairman), Frederick Hard, Fran- 
cis R. Johnson. 
I. (2:00-3:00) Papers. Attendance: 200 
1. “Donne and Some French Sources.” R. C. Bald, Cornell Univ. 
2. “Some Problems in Seventeenth-Century Research.” James Holly Han- 
ford, Western Reserve Univ. Discussion led by J. Milton French, Rutgers Univ. 
3. “Library Facilities in America for Seventeenth-Century Research.” 
James M. Osborn, Yale Univ. 
II. (3:00-3:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 100 
a. Report of the Bibliography and Microfilm Committees, by James M. Os- 
born. The work of these committees is to be continued. 
b. Report on the Milton Allusion Book to 1700, by William R. Parker. This 
project is being continued. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Charles Monroe Coffin, Kenyon College; Secretary, Ru- 
dolf Kirk, Rutgers Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Frederick Hard, Chairman, Francis A. 
Johnson, R. Florence Brinkley. 
Bibliography Committee: James G. McManaway, Chairman, Louis B. Wright, 
Edward N. Hooker, R. C. Bald, Walter N. Houghton. 
Microfilm Committee: Roger E. Bennett, Mark Eccles, Harris Fletcher. 


Cares M. CorFin, Secretary 


English X: Victorian Literature. Chairman, C. FREDERICK HARROLD, Michigan 
State Normal College. 
Nominating Committee: F. E. Faverty (chairman), John W. Dodds, Richard 
A. E. Brooks. 
I. (2:00-2:45) Papers. Attendance: 175 
1. “The Dark Novels of Dickens 1851-57.” Lionel Stevenson, Univ. of South- 
ern California. 
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2. “The Background of Henry Esmond in Thackeray’s Personal History.” 
Gordon N. Ray, Harvard Univ. 
Il. (2:45-3:30—primarily for Group members) Symposium and business. Alt.: 52 
a. Modernism versus Victorianism. Speakers: W. C. Frierson, Univ. of Ala- 
bama, and J. Gordon Eaker, Kansas State Teachers College. 
b. Report of progress on the cooperative volume, “The Reinterpretation of 
Victorian Literature,” edited by Joseph E. Baker, Univ. of Iowa. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, William D. Templeman, Univ. of Illinois (1942-44); 
Secretary, Paull F. Baum, Duke Univ. (1942-43). 
Executive Commitiee: William D. Templeman, Chairman, Joseph W. Beach 
(1942), Carl J. Weber (1943), R. W. Armour (1944). 
Nominating Committee: Hill Shine, Chairman, William Irvine, J. Gordon Eaker. 
Bibliography Committee: William D. Templeman, Chairman, C. Frederick Har- 
rold, Samuel P. Chew, Austin Wright. 
Committee on Programs: William C. DeVane, Chairman, Joseph E. Baker, Finley 
M. K. Foster. (1942 Topic: VicrorIaN Poetry.) 
PAULL F. Baum, Secretary 


French III: French Literature of the XVIIth Century. Acting Chairman, HELEN 
R. REESE, Wilson College. 
Nominating Committee: Bert E. Young (chairman), H. C. Lancaster, Law- 
rence M. Riddle, H. H. Thornton. 


I. (2:00-3:00) Papers. Attendance: 135 
1. ““Mme Deshouliéres as a Confirmed Libertine.” George P. Borglum, Russell 
Sage College. 


2. “Antithése et déguisement dans les titres des comédies du X VII*™ siécle.”’ 
Jacques Scherer, New York, N. Y. Discussion led by H. Carrington Lancaster. 
3. “The Ariane of Desmaretz de Saint-Sorlin.” Lester W. Roubey, Anderson 
College. 
II. (3:00-3 :30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 25 
A bibliography of Latin writings printed between 1500 and 1650 is now being 
compiled by thirteen scholars. More associates for this task are desired. If you 
are interested and have access to either the B.M. or B.N. catalogues, will you 
communicate with Leicester Bradner, Brown Univ., or D. C. Allen, Duke Univ? 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Charles I. Silin, The Tulane Univ. ; Secretary, George 
D. Hocking, Kenyon College. 
Nominating Commitice: Bert E. Young, Chairman, and the Advisory Committee. 
Advisory Committee: H. C. Lancaster, Chairman, Lawrence M. Riddle, H. H. 
Thornton. 
Committee on French Bibliography of the Seventeenth Century: Colbert Searles, 
Chairman, Maurice Baudin, Helen R. Reese. 
LesTER W. RousBey, Acting Secretary 


Italian I: Medieval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, CHARLES S. SINGLETON, 
The Johns Hopkins Univ. 
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Nominating Commitiee: James E. Shaw (chairman), Gabriella Bosano, A. T. 
MacAlister. 

I. (2:00-3:00) Papers. Attendance: 55 
DANTE CRITICISM 

1. ‘Why God Resides in Heaven.” Antonio L. Mezzacappa, Northeastern 
Univ. (Interpretation of Purgatorio, rx, 1-4). Discussed by Theodore Silver- 
stein, Mr. Toglia, Angeline H. Lograsso, Vincenzo Cioffari. 

2. “New and Old in Dante Criticism.”” John Van Horne, Univ. of Illinois. 
(Analysis of leading differences in theory and practice between the older or 
“‘positivistic” school of Dante critics and the newer or “‘idealistic” school.) Dis- 
cussed by Mr. Toglia and Vincenzo Cioffari. 

II. (3:00-3:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 40 

None reported. 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, J. G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, Salva- 
tore Castiglione, Yale Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: James E. Shaw, Chairman, Gabriella Bo- 
sano, A. T. MacAllister. 

Committee on Bibliography: J. G. Fucilla, Chairman, C. B. Beall, Vincent Ciof- 
fari, A. H. Gilbert, R. A. Hall. 

Research Committee: Rudolph Altrocchi, Chairman, G. R. Silber, John Van Horne. 

FREDERIKA BLANKNER, Secretary 


Spanish IV: Latin American Languages and Literatures. Chairman, E. HERMAN 
HeEspPEtt, New York Univ. 
Nominating Committee: J. R. Spell (chairman), Esther Crooks, Marshall 
Nunn. 
I. (2:00-2:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Altendance: 54 
a. Otis H. Green reported for the Advisory Committee. 
b. Advisory Committee recommended appointment by the Chairman of a 
Committee on Research Activities. 
II. (2:30-3:30) Papers. Attendance: 200 
1. “The Colombian Novelist Osorio Lizarazo.” Dillwyn F. Ratcliff, Univ. of 
Cincinnati. Discussed by J. K. Leslie. 
2. “La gringa Motif in Argentina Drama.” Willis K. Jones, Miami Univ. 
Discussed by Amado Alonso. 
3. “Un proceso: Rod6é y la critica actual.” William Berrien, American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. Discussed by Dr. Luis Alberto Sanchez. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, E. Herman Hespelt, New York Univ.; Secretary, 
Ernest R. Moore, Oberlin College. 
Nominating Committee: N. B. Adams, Chairman, W. K. Jones, Ruth Sedgwick. 
Advisory Committee: Otis Green, Chairman, Sturgis E. Leavitt, E. K. Mapes. 
Committee on Bibliography: Ralph S. Boggs, Chairman, R. L. Grismer, John T. 
Reid. 
Committee on Research Activities: E. K. Mapes, Chairman, the Advisory Com- 
mittee and Officers. 
Ju1i10 pet Toro, Secretary 
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SEconD Division: 3:45 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 540 


Comparative Literature IV: The Renaissance. Chairman, Otis H. Green, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania. 
Nominating Committee: Joseph G. Fucilla (chairman), Robert V. Merrill, Al- 
lan H. Gilbert. 
I. (3:45-4:45) Papers. Attendance: 125 
1. “Tudor Books of Consolation.” A. D. B. Langston, Texas College of 
Mines. Discussion led by D. T. Starnes. 
2. “The Imitation of Nature in Renaissance Literary Theory.” Harold S. 
Wilson, Univ. of Nebraska. Discussed by J. G. Fucilla. 
3. “Latin Drama and the Renaissance: the Miles Gloriosus.’’ Daniel C. 
Boughner, Northwestern Univ. Discussed by Allan Gilbert. 
II. (4:45-5:15—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 79 
Resolved: That a Program Committee be appointed for five years. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, George C. Taylor, Univ. of North Carolina; Secretary, 
John Van Horne, Univ. of Illinois. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Allan H. Gilbert, Chairman, Daniel C. 
Boughner, Olin Moore. 
GrorcE C. Taytor, Secretary 


Celtic I: Celtic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, VERNAM E. Hutt, New 
York Univ. 
Nominating Committee: Fred N. Robinson (chairman), John L. Gerig, Roland 
M. Smith. 
I. (3:45-4:45) Papers. Attendance: 45 
1. “The Early Yeats and Shelley.”’ Russell Alspach, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
2. “Legends of Cain in Ireland.” Charles Donahue, Fordham Univ. 
3. “When did Scotch Gaelic Separate from Irish?” Kenneth Jackson, Har- 
vard Univ. 
II. (4:45-5:15—primarily for Group members) Business and reports. Attendance: 18 
a. Referred the report of the Research Committee back to them with instruc- 
tions to canvass the field to see how many would collaborate on the project. 
b. Professors Donahue, Hull, and Smith discussed the question of bringing 
Best’s bibliography up to date. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, John J. Parry, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, Charles 
Donahue, Fordham Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Fred N. Robinson, Chairman, John L. 
Gerig, Roland M. Smith. 
Research Committee: Fred N. Robinson, Chairman, Roland M. Smith, Kenneth 
Jackson, Vernam Hull, Myles Dillon. 
Joun J. Parry, Secretary 


English VII: Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, RoBERT 
K. Root, Princeton Univ. 
Nominating Commitiee: Alan D. McKillop (chairman), R. H. Griffith, Walter 
J. Graham. 
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I. (3:45-4:45) Papers. Attendance: 130 
1. “John Dryden and the Function of Tragedy.” Baxter Hathaway, Montana 
State Univ. Discussed by Louis I. Bredvold. 
2. “A Grace Beyond the Reach of Art.” Samuel H. Monk, Southwestern Col- 
lege. Discussed by R. S. Crane, A. W. Secord, John J. Welker. 
II. (4:45-5:15—primarily for Group members ) Business. Attendance: 39 
None reported. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Knox Chandler, Vanderbilt Univ.; Secretary, James 
M. Osborn, Yale Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: R. H. Griffith, Chairman, W. J. Graham, 
John Robert Moore. 
Brice Harris, Acting Secretary 


English XIII: Present-Day English. Chairman, ALLEN WALKER READ, Illinois 
Inst. of Technology. 
Nominating Committee: Thomas A. Knott (chairman), Margaret Bryant, 
Levette Jay Davidson. 
I. (3:45-4:45) Papers. Attendance: 90 
1. “Recent Trends in Neology.” Dwight L. Bolinger, Washburn College. 
2. “The Historical Approach to the Collecting of Regional Vocabularies, with 
Special Reference to New Mexico.”” Woodford A. Heflin, Univ. of Chicago. 
3. “Coordination and the Comma: a Resurvey.” I. Willis Russell, Univ. of 
Alabama. 
II. (4:45-5:15—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 38 
a. Memorial concerning the late Dr. Guy Lowman, by Bernard Bloch. 
b. Report of research projects under way. 
c. Discussion of a report on the collaboration of this Group with the American 
Dialect Society and the Practical and Experimental Phonetics Groups. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Janet R. Aiken, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, Reed 
Smith, Univ. of South Carolina. 
Special Committee for the study of American Place Names: H. M. Ayres, Harold 


W. Bentley, Robert Ramsay, W. A. Read, Allen W. Read, Edward Ehrensperger. 


HAROLD WENTWORTH, Secretary 


French V: French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, Morris B1sHop, 
Cornell Univ. 
Nominating Commitice: Andrew R. Morehouse (chairman), David C. Cabeen, 
Clarence D. Brenner. 
I. (3:45-4:45) Papers. Attendance: 110 
1. “Isaac de la Peyrére, a Precursor of XVIIIth-Century Critical Deists.” 
David R. McKee, Wesleyan Univ. 
2. “Some Aspects of Newtonian Study at Cirey.” Ira O. Wade, Princeton 
Univ. 
3. “Le Modernisme de Rétif de La Bretonne.” A. Bégué, Brooklyn College, 
A brief discussion followed each paper. 
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Il. (4:45-5:15—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 32 

a. Professor Harcourt Brown reported upon a checklist (now 1000 cards) of 

editions of Voltaire published before 1800 found in U. S. libraries, and requested 
cooperation. 

b. Professor David Cabeen presented an 18-page mimeographed bibliography 
(indexed) of publications in XVIIIth-century French literature since January 1, 
1940, and of work in progress in X VIIIth-century French literature in October 
1941 (to be distributed to all members of the Group). 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, George R. Havens, Ohio State Univ.; Secretary, Her- 
bert Dieckmann, Washington Univ. (St. Louis). 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: D. C. Cabeen, Chairman, Clarence D. 
Brenner, Morris Bishop. 
Bibliography and Research Committee: Kenneth N. McKee, Chairman, A. S. 
Crisafulli, H. A. Grubbs. 
HEnrY A. GRUBBS, Secretary 


Italian II: Italian Language and Literature. Chairman, ANGELINE H. Locrasso, 
Bryn Mawr College. 
Nominating Committee: T. G. Bergin (chairman), O. H. Moore, Marion V. 
Hendrickson. 
I. (3:45-4:45) Papers and discussion. Attendance: 40 
ITALIAN ROMANTICISM 


1. “The Romance of Italian Surnames.” J. G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univ. 
Discussion by R. A. Hall, J. H. Bonfante, A. L. Mezzacappa. 
2. “Petrarch and Romanticism.” A. Marni, Univ. of Cincinnati. Discussion 
by H. H. Thornton, A. Lograsso, D. Vittorini, Chas. Singleton. 
II. (4:45-5:15—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 24 
a. Brief report by Bibliography Committee. 
b. Resolution passed unanimously: That there be no decrease in the number 
of Groups devoted to Italian. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Robert A. Hall, Jr., Brown Univ.; Secretary, A. 
Marni, Univ. of Cincinnati. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: O. H. Moore, Chairman (1942), T. G. 
Bergin (1943), Giuliano Bonfante (1944). 
Bibliography Committee: John Van Horne, Ch., C. R. D. Miller, D. Vittorini. 
Research Committee: A. Marni, Chairman, C. A. Swanson, R. F. French, A. L. 
Mezzacappa. 
ELIZABETH NISSEN, Secretary 
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MONDAY EVENING 


The dinner meeting of the Executive Council (reported on page 1395) was 
held (6:00-8:00 p.m.) in the Louis XIV Room of the Claypool Hotel. 

There followed in the Riley Room a general meeting of the Association (8 :00—9 :00 
P.M.), at which the chairman of the Local Committee, Professor ROBERT ITTNER, in- 
troduced President DANtEL SOMMER Rosrnson of Butler University, who pro- 
nounced an Address of Welcome; and Professor JoHN A. WaAtz, of Harvard University, 
President of the Modern Language Association, who delivered the Presidential 
Address, “A Guide to the Future” (printed on pages 1324-34). 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to a presidential reception on the 
mezzanine with a receiving line containing representatives of the Officers, the Local 
Committee, the Executive Council, the Honorary Members, and distinguished 
guests. Meanwhile in the Florentine Room the Program Committee held an open 
meeting (reported on pages 1395-96) for the Committee of Three and delegates 
from the Departmental Sections and Discussion Groups. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


The morning of Tuesday was devoted to one Departmental Section meeting 
(9:30) and two divisions of 4 and 5 Discussion Groups (9:15-10:45 and 11:00- 
12:30). (The American Dialect Society met at 9:15.) Attendance: 1597 


ENGLISH SECTION I 
(English to 1650) 

Acting Chairman, Professor JoHN WEBSTER SPaARGO of Northwestern University; 
Acting Secretary, Professor Hoyt Hupson of Princeton University. Alt.: c. 200 
Nominating Committee: Hoyt H. Hudson (chairman), J. S. P. Tatlock, Warner G. 

Rice. 

Papers: 6. “Evaluation of the Materials on Old and Middle English in A History 
of English Literature by Legouis and Cazamian.” By Professor SANFORD B. MEECH 
of the [linois Institute of Technology. 

7. “George Peele and His Friends as ‘Ghost’-Poets.” By Professor GEorGE B. 
Parks of Queens College. 

8. “Christopher Marlowe’s Signature and Other Documents.” By Professor 
Joun Bake Ess of New York University (on leave: Captain, Infantry, War Depart- 
ment General Staff, Army of the United States). Read by Professor C. F. TUCKER 
BRooKE of Yale University —Giles Dawson, Folger Shakespeare Library, answered 
questions about photostats of Marlowe’s signature. 

9. “The Influence of Ars Moriendi Literature on Elizabethan Conduct.” By Pro- 
fessor KATHRINE KOLLER of Bryn Mawr College. 

10. “Shakespeare’s Imagery.” By Professor HEREWARD T. Price of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, Professor John Webster Spargo, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Secretary, Professor Robert R. Cawley, Princeton University. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: J. S. P. Tatlock, Chairman, Warner G. 
Rice, Archibald Hill. 

Joun W. Sparco, Secretary 
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DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
Tuirp Division: 9:15 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 825 


English VIII: Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Chairman, W. PowELL Jones, Western Reserve Univ. 
Nominating Committee: J. H. Caskey (chairman), J. M. Osborn, Henry Pettit, 
Jr., F. A. Pottle, W. D. Templeman. 
I. (9:15-10:15) Papers. Attendance: 165 
1. “Edmond Malone and Literary Forgeries.”” James M. Osborn, Yale Univ. 
2. “Fhe Influence of Political Theories on Eighteenth-Century Literature.” 
John Robert Moore, Indiana Univ. 
Discussion led by Ronald S. Crane, Univ. of Chicago. 
II. (10:15-10:45—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 74 
a. “Is There a Place for a Journal Exclusively for Eighteenth-Century Sub- 
jects?” Philip B. Gove, New York Univ. 
b. Reports of Committees. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Dixon Wecter, Univ. of California at Los Angeles; Sec- 
retary, James L. Clifford, Lehigh Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: W. Powell Jones, Chairman, J. H. Caskey, 
J. M. Osborn, Henry Pettit, Jr., F. A. Pottle, W. D. Templeman. 
Bibliography Committee: Arthur Friedman, Chairman, Richmond P. Bond, A. T. 
Hazen, H. T. Swedenberg, Jr. 
Committee on Research Projects: E. L. McAdam, Jr., Chairman, Margery Bailey, 
R. L. Greene, A. D. McKillop. 
Drxon WECTER, Secretary 


French VI: French Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Don L. DEmo- 
REST, Ohio State Univ. 
Nominating Commitice: Harold M. March (chairman), Haakon M. Chevalier, 
Hermann H. Thornton. 
I. (9:15-10:15) Papers. Attendance: 300 
1. “Beylisme et Réalisme.”’ Robert Vigneron, Univ. of Chicago. 
2. “Unity in Variety: Balzac and Emerson.” Rubin Cohen, Brooklyn College. 
3. “Science et Religion chez Flaubert, d’aprés les sources de la “Tentation de 
Saint-Antoine’.” Jean Seznec, Harvard Univ. 
II. (10:15-10:45—primarily for Group members) Business. Altendance: 61 
Report of the chairman of the Bibliography Committee approved. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Jean-Albert Bédé, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, Mar- 
garet Gilman, Bryn Mawr College. 
Advisory Committee: Aaron Schaffer, Chairman, E. D. Seeber, Theodore Bowie. 
Bibliography Committee: Bernard Weinberg, Chairman, William T. Bandy, Don 
L. Demorest, Thomas R. Palfrey. 
MARGARET GILMAN, Acting Secretary 


German IV: German Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, FRIEDRICH 
Bruns, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
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Nominating Committee: J. C. Blankenagel (chairman), George H. Danton, 
Mimi Jehle. 
I. (9:15-10:15) Papers. Attendance: 250 
1. “Das Problem des Realismus in der Dichtung Adalbert Stifters.”” Wolfgang 
Paulsen, Southwestern College. 
2. “Death and Immortality in the Works of Theodor Storm.” J. W. Kurtz, 
Oberlin College. 
3. “Der ethische Gesichtspunkt der Tragiédie Hebbels.’”’ Wolfgang Liepe, 
Yankton College. 
II. (10:15-10:45—»primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 75 
None reported. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Paul G. Graham, Smith College; Secretary, Uhland E. 
Fehlau, Univ. of Cincinnati. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: George H. Danton, Chairman, Mimi Jehle, 
Robert T. Clark. 
Bibliography Committee: Victor Lange, Chairman, H. Boeschenstein, H. Bluhm. 
Paut G. GRAHAM, Secretary 


Spanish I: Spanish Language and Medieval Literature. Chairman, Haywarp 
KEnIsTon, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, Mack H. Singleton, Queens College. 
Nominating Committee: H. H. Arnold (chairman), Hayward Keniston, Tomis 
Navarro Tomas. 
I. (9:15-10:15) Papers and discussion. Attendance: 110 
1. “Spanish Influence on Italian Nautical Terminology.” H. R. Kahane, 
Univ. of Illinois. 
2. “Humor in Early Spanish Literature.” J. R. Palomo, Ohio State Univ. 
3. “The Theme of Misogyny in Medieval Spanish Letters.” Jacob Ornstein, 
Washington Univ. 


II. (10:15-10:45—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 70 
Report of the Committee on an Old Spanish Dictionary, by Hayward Kenis- 
ton. 


Officers for 1942: Chairman, Lloyd A. Keniston, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, 
Mack H. Singleton, Queens College. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Hayward Keniston, Chairman (1942), 
Tom4s Navarro Tom4s (1943), R. S. Boggs (1944). 
Committee on an Old Spanish Dictionary: Hayward Keniston, Chairman, R. S. 
Boggs, L. A. Kasten, H. B. Richardson, C. P. Wagner, R. S. Willis, Jr. 
AURELIO M. EsPInosa, JR., Acting Secretary 


AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 


Fifty-second annual meeting, Florentine Room, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, December 30, 1941, 9:15 to 10:45 a.m. Attendance: 38 

President: LoutsE Pounp, University of Nebraska. 

Secretary-Treasurer: ATCHESON HENCH, University of Virginia. 
PAPERS: ad 

1. “Report onfthe American Dialect Dictionary,” Harold Wentworth, West 
Virginia University. 
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2. “Settlement History versus Cultural Spreading as a Dialect Determinant in 
the Great Lakes Area,” Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan. 

3. “Derivative Forms from Place-names: the Contrast between England and 
America,” Allen Walker Read, Illinois Institute of Technology. 

BUSINESS: 

Reports of the president and of the secretary-treasurer. 

Election of officers: President, Harry Morgan Ayres, Columbia University; Vice- 
president, Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins University; Secretary-treasurer, Allen 
Walker Read, Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Moved, that the constitution be amended so that the name of the Society be 
changed to “English Language Society of America.” [The secretary had the requi- 
site ten petitions; two-thirds vote necessary for passing.] Lost. 

Unfinished business: Report by the secretary-treasurer of 1940, Miles L. Hanley, 
University of Wisconsin. Supplemented and corrected by Louise Pound. 

Moved, that the Executive Committee of the Society formulate definite plans for 
the future of the Society and report their plans in writing to the membership before 
the 1942 meeting. Carried. 

Moved, that the president appoint an additional member to the Executive Com- 
mittee to fill its number. Carried. 

ALLEN WALKER READ, Secretary pro-tem 


FourtH Division: 11:00 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 572 


General Topics I: Poetic Form and General A’sthetics. Chairman, Frank Cup- 
worTH Fiint, Dartmouth College; Acting Secretaries, MORTON D. ZABEL, Loyola 
Univ. and Joun W. Draper, West Virginia Univ. 

Nominating Committee: Morton D. Zabel (chairman), Wallace Fowlie, Theo- 
dore Spencer, Austin Warren, Robert Penn Warren. 


I. (11:00-11:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 17 
a. Report of Bibliography Committee. Sale of Bibliography report at 5¢ per 
copy. 


b. Discussion of projects suitable for the Group. Proposals for projects to be 
sent to Professor M. D. Zabel. 
c. A letter circulated urging the maintenance of The Southern Review, threat- 
ened with suspension. 
II. (11:30-12:30) Papers. Attendance: 200 
VocaBuLary: A PROBLEM FOR THE CONTEMPORARY POET 
1. “Unconscious Expectations in the Reading of Poetry.”” M. H. Abrams, 
Harvard Univ. 
2. “The New Parnassianism and Recent Poetry.” William Troy, Bennington 
College. 
3. “The Words of Archibald Macleish.” John C. McGalliard, Univ. of Iowa. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Cleanth Brooks, Jr., Louisiana State Univ.; Secretary, 
Lionel Trilling, Columbia Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating), Committee: Morton D. Zabel, Chairman, Wallace Fow- 
lie, Theodore Spencer, Austin Warren, Robert Penn Warren. 
Bibliography Committee: Robert Penn Warren, Chairman, William Troy, Fred O. 


Nolte, René Taupin. Frank CupwortH Fuint, Chairman 
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English IX: Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, NEwMAN I. Wutrr, 
Duke Univ. 

Nominating Committee: Charles F. Harrold (chairman), Edith C. Johnson, 
Leslie N. Broughton, Claude L. Finney, Earl L. Griggs, Alice D. Snyder, Walter 
Graham. 

I. (11:00-11:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 53 

1. Members were urged to communicate with Professor Walter Graham sug- 
gestions and comments concerning the Annual Bibliography of the Romantic 
Movement: (a) Shall the Bibliography be continued? (b) What changes of form 
or substance are recommended? (c) Is more comment or less desirable ?—A can- 
vass of material from Work in Progress was conducted. 

2. The chairman of the Advisory Committee was instructed to prepare sug- 
gestions concerning policy for the next few years. 


II. (11:30-12:30) Papers. Attendance: 97 
1. “English Literary History during the Romantic Age.” René Wellek, Uni». 
of Iowa. 


2. “Creative Sensibility in Wordsworth.” Francis Christensen, Univ. of 
Southern California. 
3. “An Unpublished Story by Mary Shelley, and its Biographical Signific- 
ance.” Elizabeth Nitchie, Goucher College. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Newman I. White, Duke Univ.; Secretary, Newton P. 
Stallknecht, Bowdoin College. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Charles F. Harrold, Chairman, Claude L. 
Finney, Alice D. Snyder. 
Bibliography Committee: Walter Graham, Chairman, Alice Snyder, A. D. Mckil- 
lop, N. I. White, C. F. Harrold, Paul Landis, Walter J. Johnson. 
NEWTON P. STALLKNECHT, Secretary 


French VII: French Literature of the XXth Century. Chairman, PIERRE VIGNERON, 
Univ. of Chicago. 
Nominating Commitiee: Justin O’Brien (chairman), Héléne Harvitt, René de 


Messiéres. 
I. (11:00-12:00) Papers. Attendance: 130 
1. “‘Le style de Marcel Proust dans Jes Plaisirs et les Jours.’’ Germaine Brée, 
Bryn Mawr College. 


2. “La prévision chez Paul Valery.” Pierre Guédenet, Mount Holyoke College. 
3. “Supervielle et le sens de la nuit.’”’ René Etiemble, Univ. of Chicago. 


II. (12:00-12:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 16 
Mr. Etiemble spoke briefly on modern French periodicals published outside of 
France. 


Officers for 1942: Chairman, René de Messiéres, Wellesley College; Secretary, Sieg- 
walt O. Palleske, Miami Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Héléne Harvitt, Chairman, Georges La- 
maitre, Philip Kolb. 
Bibliography Committee: Howard L. Nostrand, Chairman, Wm. Leonard Schwartz, 
Joseph F. Jackson, Henri Peyre. 
Wiiuram M. Scuvuy er, Acting Secretary 
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German V: Modern German Literature. Chairman, JANE F. GoopLor, Goucher 
College. 
Nominating Commitiee: Ernst Jockers (chairman), Harvey Hewett-Thayer, 
B. Q. Morgan. 
I. (11:00-11:30—primarily for Group members) Discussion and reports. Alt.: 46 
a. Regulations of Program Committee were read. 
b. Report on Work in Progress. 
c. Reprints of 1940 Bibliography were distributed. It was decided to continue 
the work of the Bibliography Committee. 
d. Manner of submitting papers was discussed. 
IT. (11:30-12:30) Papers. Attendance: 175 
1. “Ernst Wiechert: Versuch einer Stilanalyse.” B. Q. Morgan, Stanford 
Univ. 
2. “Thomas Mann’s Novel, Die vertauschten Képfe. A Formulary of Faith.” 
Frederick L. Pfeiffer, Univ. of Minnesota. 
3. “Deutung und Bedeutung der Triume bei Carossa.” John G. Frank, Van- 
derbilt Univ. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Hermann J. Weigand, Yale Univ.; Secretary, Erich 
Hofacker, Washington Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Ernst Jockers, Chairman, Harvey Hewett- 
Thayer, B. Q. Morgan. 
Committee on Bibliography: Harry Steinhauer, Chairman, Hermann Barnstorff, 
R. T. Hardaway, Anna Jacobson, Marjory Lawson, Wolfgang Seiferth. 
Research Commitiee: D. W. Schumann, Chairman, F. W. J. Heuser, E. Hofacker. 
HvuBERrt J. MEESSEN, Secretary 


Spanish II: Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, 
H. C. Heaton, New York Univ. 
Nominating Commitice: Otis H. Green (chairman), G. T. Northup, Rudolph 
Schevill. 
I. (11:00-12:00) Papers. Attendance: 70 
1. “Tirso de Molina and the Sumptuary Decrees of his Time (a chronological 
study).” Ruth Lee Kennedy, Smith College. 
2. “Internal Line-structure as a Clue to comedia Authorship.”’ Gerald E. 
Wade, Univ. of Tennessee. 
3. “The Fuente Ovejuna of Monroy y Silva.” Claude E. Anibal, Ohio State 
Univ. 
II. (12:00-12:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 45 
a. Voted to undertake project of compiling a list of all sueltas and rare Parle 
editions, including photostats, microfilms, etc., in the libraries of institutions 
and individuals in this country, the committee for this to be appointed by the 
outgoing and incoming chairmen. 
b. Voted to do the same with editions of poetry. 
c. Bibliography Committee reported progress, collaborating with the North 
Carolina University Studies in Philology. 
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Officers for 1942: Chairman, R. H. Williams, Univ. of Texas; Secretary, Mabel M. 
Harlan, Indiana Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Otis H. Green, Chairman, G. T. Northup, 
Rudolph Schevill. 

Committee on Bibliography: C. E. Anibal, Chairman, W. H. Shoemaker, R. H. 
Williams, R. S. Boggs, R. L. Grismer. 

Research Committee: J. E. Gillet, Chairman, S. G. Morley, W. L. Fichter. 
MABEL M. Har1ian, Secretary 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon of Tuesday was devoted to a General Meeting beginning at 2:30 
p.m. and one division of 7 Discussion Groups (4:00-5:30). Attendance: 1310 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


A general meeting of the Association for business was held (2:30-4:00 p.m.) in 
the Assembly Hall of the Claypool Hotel, Professor Joun A. Wa1z, President of the 
Association, presiding. Attendance: 330 

1. The reports (printed on pages 1335-51) of the Secretary, Treasurer, Auditing 
Committee, and Trustees were presented and by unanimous vote accepted. 

2. The reports (printed on pages 1352-59) of the Committee on Photographic 
Reproductions, the Committee on Research Activities, the Commission on Trends 
in Education, and the Delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies were 
presented for information. 

3. It was unanimously voted that By-Law VIII: Audit be amended to read as 
follows: 


A committee appointed by the President shall annually audit the financial resources and 
accounts of the Association, including the security bond of the Treasurer. This committee 
shall consist of three members having a term of three years, one changing annually. It shall 
appoint, and examine the report of, a commercial auditing firm; shall examine the Treasurer’s 
report; and shall report to the Association at its next Annual Meeting. A final report from the 
Committee shall be published annually in the Proceedings of the Association. This committee 
shall examine the Treasurer’s Budget and report on it to the Executive Council through the 
Advisory Committee. 


4. The Secretary announced the results of the Ballot (566 ballots recorded), by 
which the following were elected members of the Executive Council for the term 
ending December 31, 1945: 


Frederick Hard, The Tulane University English 
C. E. Parmenter, University of Chicago Romance 
Ira O. Wade, Princeton University Romance 


5. The Committee on Nomination of Officers, Professors Rudolph Altrocchi, 
George R. Havens, Carl F. Schreiber (chairman), Theodore Spencer, and Henry W. 
Taeusch, presented the following nominations for the officers of 1942: 


For President: Professor FREDERICK MORGAN PADELFORD, University of Wash- 
ington. 
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For First Vice-President: Professor RUDOLPH SCHEVILL, University of California. 
For Second Vice-President: Professor M. BLAKEMORE Evans, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


The Secretary was by vote instructed to cast one ballot in favor of these nominees 
and declared them elected. 

6. Under new business two resolutions were adopted by the Association as fol- 
Jows: 


A. Resolved: that during the period of the war the Executive Council is hereby directed 
to take such emergency actions as may prove best in the interests of the nation and the Asso- 
ciation, including cancellation, if advisable, of the Annual Meeting. 

B. Resolved: that the Modern Language Association of America tender all feasible as- 
sistance, both editorial and financial, to the Modern Humanities Research Association in the 
publication of these [their annual] bibliographies, and in particular that the Modern Language 
Association discuss with the Modern Humanities Research Association the advisability of 
editing and printing the bibliographies in the United States for the duration of the present 
emergency. 

Be it further resolved, that the President of this association appoint a committee of five 
members to consult with the Modern Humanities Research Association on these matters. 


7. The Committee on Resolutions, Professors Paul R. Lieder, Orie W. Long 
(chairman), and Casimir D. Zdanowicz, then presented their resolutions, which— 
with amendments proposed by the Executive Council—were adopted as follows: 


a. The members of the Modern Language Association have noted with great sorrow the 
passing during the year of some of their number, particularly that of two scholars whose long 
careers have been closely identified with the progress of the Association and of American 
learning. Professor George Lyman Kittredge, who died on July 23rd, served as President of 
the Association in 1904, and gave us throughout the years the fruits of his profound erudition, 
remaining to the end of his life an inspiring and influential personality. Professor Carleton 
Brown, who as Secretary, 1920-1934, Vice-President, 1935, President, 1936, and in countless 
other capacities, was inseparably connected for a quarter of a century with the fortunes of the 
Association, died on June 25th. 

This Association desires to place on record its grateful appreciation of the distinguished 
service of these two outstanding members. 

b. The Modern Language Association pledges itself, in this hour of crisis, unreservedly to 
national service, and places at the disposal of the government whatever special training its 
members may possess. It authorizes the Executive Council to appoint such committees and 
representatives as may most effectively render this service. 

c. The members of the Modern Language Association believe that the understanding of the 
minds and cultures of other peoples is essential to an ordered world. In particular, they believe 
that such understanding, both of friendly nations and of those which at the moment are our 
enemies, is of prime importance for the successful prosecution of the war. They therefore urge 
an increasing effort in the United States to attain that understanding through the study of 
foreign languages and literatures. 

d. The Association wishes to express to the universities and colleges of Indiana, to the Local 
Committee, and to all who have contributed to the success of this meeting, its deep apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for the warm hospitality and many courtesies extended it throughout its 
session in Indianapolis. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
FirtH Division: 4:00 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 980 


General Topics V: Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, J. M. Cowan, Univ. of 
Towa. 
Nominating Committee: C. E. Parmenter (chairman), R.-M. S. Heffner, F. J. 
Carmody, J. M. Cowan, Ernest F. Haden. 
I. (4:00-5:00) Papers. Attendance: 75 
1. “Some Needed Quantity Studies.” Norman E. Eliason, Univ. of Florida. 
Discussed by Miles L. Hanley. 
2. “Observations on Vowel Length.” R.-M. S. Heffner, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Discussed by J. M. Cowan. 
3. “High Speed Motion Pictures of the Vocal Cords.” (Courtesy of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories.) Shown by S. N. Trevifio. Comments by J. M. Cowan. 
II. (5:00-5:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 35 
The chairmen of General Topics V, General Topics IV, English XIII, and the 
president of the American Dialect Society, have undertaken to work out and 
present a unified program of phonetics, which will be submitted to the proper 
officers and committees of the Association. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, J. M. Cowan, State Univ. of Iowa; Secretary, N. E. 
Eliason, Univ. of Florida. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: C. E. Parmenter, Chairman (1943), 
R.-M. S. Heffner (1942), J. M. Cowan (1944), Ernest F. Haden (1945), S. N. 


Trevifio (1946). 
Cuartes A. KNupDsOoN, Secretary 


Comparative Literature III: Arthurian Romances. Chairman, URBAN T. HoLmes, 
Jr., Univ. of North Carolina. 
Nominating Commitiee: Roger S. Loomis (ch.), Louis Cons, Archer Taylor. 
I. (4:00-4:45) Papers. Attendance: 85 
1. “A Gift to Roger Mortimer at His Round Table of 1279.” Mary E. Giffin, 
Lake Erie College. 
2. “Roman Controversiae and Arthurian Romance.” Margaret Schlauch, 
New York Univ. 
3. “Secular Politics and the Date of the Middle Scots Lancelot of the Laik.” 
Bertram Vogel, Univ. of Illinois. 
II. (4:45-5:30—primarily for Group members) Business and discussion. _Ait.: 55 
A discussion of the origins of Courtly Love, apropos of J. J. Parry’s translation 
of Andreas Capellanus. Leaders: Thomas A. Kirby, Sidney Painter, Gustave 
Cohen. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Urban T. Holmes, Jr., Univ. of North Carolina; 
Secretary, Helaine Newstead, Hunter College. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Louis Cons, Chairman, Archer Taylor, 


John R. Reinhard. 
HELAINE NEWSTEAD, Secretary 
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Comparative Literature V: Anglo-French and Franco-American Literary Rela- 
tions. Chairman, MINNIE M. MILLER, Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. 
Nominating Committee: J. F. McDermott (ch.), Norman Torrey, H. H. Clark. 
I. (4:00-5:00) Papers. Attendance: 110 
1. “Baudelaire and Emerson.” Margaret Gilman, Bryn Mawr College. 
2. “Louise Swanton Belloc as an Intermediary between France and America.” 
Thomas R. Palfrey, Northwestern Univ. 
3. “The Nouvelle Revue Francaise and American Literature, 1909—40.”’ Carlos 
Lynes, Princeton Univ. Read by Frederick B. Agard. 
Il. (5:00—-5:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 61 
Report of the Bibliography Committee. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Ernest H. Wright, Columbia Univ.; Co-Chairman, 
Charles I. Silin, Tulane Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Minnie M. Miller, Chairman, Norman 
Torrey, J. F. McDermott. 
Bibliography and Research Committee: D. F. Bond, Chairman, Joseph Tucker. 
E. H. Wricut, Co-chairman 


English V: Shakespeare. Chairman, MattrHEW W. Buiack, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
Nominating Committee: Kenneth O. Myrick (chairman), John Robert Moore, 
Theodore Spencer. 


I. (4:00-5:00) Papers. Attendance: 180 
1. “One Touch of Nature.’”’ Edward Hubler, Princeton Univ. Discussed by 
John W. Draper. 


2. “The Pattern of Shakespeare’s Progress, 1590-1599.” C. F. Tucker 
Brooke, Yale Univ. 
3. “The Variorum Shakespeare.” Hereward T. Price, Univ. of Michigan. 
II. (5:00-5:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 60 
a. Discussion of proposal for joint research project. 
b. Report of Committee on Microfilming. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, G. E. Bentley, Univ. of Chicago; Secretary, Willard 
Farnham, Univ. of California. 
Nominating Committee: Kenneth O. Myrick, Chairman, John Robert Moore, 
Theodore Spencer. 
Advisory Committee: C. F. Tucker Brooke, Chairman, Hardin Craig, Baldwin 
Maxwell, Alfred Harbage. 
Committee on Bibliography and Microfilming: Warner G. Rice, Chairman, Louis B. 
Wright, Matthew W. Black. 
G. E. BENTLEY, Secretary 


English XI: Contemporary Literature. Chairman, WALLACE STEGNER, Harvard 
Univ. 
Nominating Committee: Cleanth Brooks, Jr. (chairman), Marvin Herrick, 
Wilbur L. Schramm, Bennett Weaver. 
I. (4:00-5:00) Papers. Attendance: 200 
THE RoMANTIC ATTITUDE IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
1. “Conrad: Chance and Recognition.” Morton D. Zabel, Loyola Univ. 
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2. “The Extent of Hemingway’s Romanticism.” Carlos Baker, Princeton 
Univ. 
3. “Yeats’ Romanticism.” Allen Tate, Princeton Univ. 
Discussion by William C. Frierson, Vincent Wall, William Irvine, W. R. 
Moses, Herbert J. Muller. 
II. (5:00-5:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 38 
None reported. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Arthur Mizener, Wells College; Secretary, Carlos 
Baker, Princeton Univ, 
Advisory (and Nominating) Commitice: Cleanth Brooks, Chairman, Raymond D. 
Havens, F. Cudworth Flint, Morton D. Zabel, Wallace Stegner. 
ARTHUR MIZENER, Secretary 


German III: The Age of Goethe. Chairman, Ericu Funke, Univ. of Iowa. 
Nominating Committee: Carl F. Schreiber (chairman), Heinrich Meyer, 
Henry W. Nordmeyer. 
I. (4:00-4:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 50 
a. Continuation of work on Index to Goethe’s letters. 
b. Program of 1942: Discussion of conception and evaluation of German 
Romanticism. 
II. (4:30-5:30) Papers. Attendance: 175 
1. “Zur Deutung von Goethes Begriff des Romans.” Victor Lange, Cornell 
Univ. 
2. “Zwei kleine Goethe Probleme.’’ Carl F. Schreiber, Yale Univ. 
3. “Goethe and Ibsen’s Button-moulder.” A. E. Zucker, Univ. of Maryland. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, F. W. Kaufmann, Oberlin College; Secretary, Hans 
Jeager, Princeton Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Heinrich Meyer, Chairman, Henry W. 
Nordmeyer, Erich Funke. 
Bibliography Committee: Philip M. Palmer, Chairman, Myra R. Jessen, Ada 
Martha Klett, Heinz Bluhm. 
Research Committee: Adolph Busse, Chairman, F. H. Reinsch, John A. Walz, 


Carl F. Schreiber. 
WERNER NEUSE, Secretary 


Spanish III: Modern Spanish Literature. Chairman, JacoB WaRSHAW, Univ. of 

Missouri. 

Nominating Committee: E. H. Hespelt (chairman), C. C. Glascock, J. K. 
Leslie, Ada M. Coe. 
(4:00-5:00) Papers. Attendance: 155 

1. “Tendencies in the Latter-Day Spanish Novel.” John Van Horne, Univ. of 
Illinois. Discussed by James O. Swain. 

2. “The ‘sentimiento del paisaje’ in Gabriel Mir6.”” May Gardner, Univ. of 
Kansas. Discussed by Juan Lépez Morillas. 

3. “El desarrollo de la obra de Galdés.”” Joaquin Casalduero, Smith College. 
Discussed by Paul P. Rogers, H. C. Berkowitz, and Professor Finlayson. 
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II. (5:00-5:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 48 
On motion of Professor Leslie, it was voted that the Chairman, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee, name a committee to investigate the pos- 
sibility of making a check-list of Modern Spanish Drama in the libraries of the 
United States. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Edith F. Helman, Simmons College; Secretary, Paul P. 
Rogers, Oberlin College (1943) . 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: E. H. Hespelt, Chairman (1942), C. C. 
Glascock (1942), J. K. Leslie (1942), Ada M. Coe (1943), L. L. Barrett (1944). 
WILirAM H. SHOEMAKER, Secretary 


TUESDAY EVENING 


A subscription dinner was held (7:30—-10:30 p.m.) in the Riley Room of the Clay- 
pool Hotel. Attendance: 320. The Local Committee presented the following pro- 
gram of entertainment, Professor Will T. Hale, of Indiana University, presiding as 
toastmaster: 

1. A program of songs of many lands rendered by the Jordon-Butler Philharmonic 
Choir under the direction of Professor Joseph Lautner. 

2. An Address, “Literature in a Time of Crisis,” by Professor JoHN T. FREDERICK 
of the University of Notre Dame. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


At breakfast time a group of former students of Professor Walz presented him 
with a volume of studies issued in his honor. Its contents are recorded in the Ger- 
manic section of the American Bibliography. 

The morning of Wednesday was devoted to one Departmental Section meeting 
(9:30) and two divisions of 5 and 6 Discussion Groups (9:15-10:45 and 11:00-— 
12:30). Attendance: 1686 


ROMANCE SECTION 


Chairman, Professor H. C. BERKow1r1z of the University of Wisconsin. —Alt.: 525 

Nominating Committee: Joseph G. Fucilla (chairman), Joseph Jackson, Sturgis E. 
Leavitt. 

Papers: 11. “The Coronation of Petrarch.’”’ By President Ernest H. WILK1Ns of 
Oberlin College. 

12. “The Stylistic Interpretation of Literary Texts.’”’ By Professor AmMapo 
Atonso of the University of Chicago. 

13. “La continuité de la tradition littéraire du Moyen Age 4 la Renaissance.” By 
Professor GUSTAVE COHEN of Yale University. 

A brief discussion followed each paper. 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington Uni- 
versity; Secretary, Professor Lucius G. Moffatt, University of Virginia. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Joseph G. Fucilla, Chairman, Joseph Jack- 


son, Walter Scott Hastings. 
Gino A. Rattt, Secretary 
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DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
SrxtH Division: 9:15 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 585 


Comparative Literature I: Prose Fiction. Chairman, Frep B. MILLetT, Wesleyan 
Univ. 

Nominating Committee: Anna Jacobson (chairman), J. W. Beach, A. W. 
Secord, J. M. Carriére, Justin O’Brien. 

I. (9:15-10:15) Papers. Attendance: 130 

1. “The Social Purpose of Thomas Deloney’s Fiction.”” Walter F. Wright, 
State College of Washington. 

2. “The Vocabulary of Joyce’s Finnegans Wake: Its Causes and Signifi- 
cance.” Frederika Blankner, Western Reserve Univ. 

3. Joseph Warren Beach’s American Fiction, 1920-1940. A discussion of its 
methods and results: by John H. Roberts, Williams College. Further discussion 
by A. W. Secord, J. E. Baker, F. B. Millett, R. B. Clark, Blair Rouse. 

II. (10:15-10:45—primarily for Group members) Business and reports. Att.: 35 

a. Discussion regarding the desirability of greater unity and cohesion in the 
annual program. 

b. Discussion regarding continuance of the annual bibliography. Group voted 
to have Secretary request Professor Bernbaum to reconsider his resignation 
from the chairmanship of the Bibliography Committee. 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, Eugéne Joliat, Univ. of Iowa; Secretary, John Robert 
Moore, Indiana Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: A W. Secord, Chairman (1943), J. W. 
Beach (1942), J. M. Carriére (1944), Justin O’Brien (1945), Fred B. Millett (1946). 

Bibliography Committee: Ernest Bernbaum, Chairman, Thomas G. Bergin, Clar- 
ence A. Manning, Irving Putter, Alvan S. Ryan, Jefferson R. Spell, Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, Edwin H. Zeydel. 

EvuGENE Joxmat, Secretary 


American Literature. Chairman, NaPrrer W111, Univ. of Chicago. 

Nominating Committee: Randall Stewart (chairman), Thomas Pollock, Theodore 
Hornberger. 

(First Meeting) Papers. Attendance: 200 

1. “Color, Light, and Shadow in Hawthorne’s Tales.” Walter Blair, Univ. of 
Chicago. 

2. “Hawthorne and the Craft of Fiction.” Austin Warren, Univ. of Iowa. 

3. “Hawthorne and Reform.” Arlin Turner, Louisiana State Univ. 

(Second Meeting) 

Inventory of research in American literary history: Round table discussions 
of the present state of scholarship and of the most profitable directions for 
future research, led by members of the Committee on Materials of American 
Literary History, serving as chairmen. 

Groups for Discussions 

1. “The Literature of the Colonies (to about 1790).”” Leon Howard, North- 

western Univ. Discussed by C. H. Faust and L. N. Richardson. Alt.: 19 
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2. “The Literature of the New Nation (to about 1830).’’ Gregory L. Paine, 
Univ. of North Carolina. Discussed by Oral S. Coad, Milton Ellis, George E. 
Hastings, Henry A. Pochmann. Attendance: 21 

3. “Mid-century Renaissance; the North.” Robert E. Spiller, Swarthmore 
College. Discussed by Gay W. Allen, Alexander Cowie, Willard Thorp, Freder- 
ick B. Tolles. Attendance: 35 

4. “Mid-century Renaissance; the Old and New South.” Ernest E. Leisy, 
Southern Methodist Univ. Discussed by Guy A. Cardwell, John O. Eidson, Edd 
Winfield Parks. Attendance: 29 

5. “The Literature of National Expansion.’”’ G. Harrison Orians, Univ. of 
Toledo. Discussed by B. A. Botkin, Fred W. Lorch, Franklin Walker, Mentor L. 
Williams. s Attendance: 15 

6. “The Literature of the Whole Nation (since about 1870).’’ Sculley Bradley, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. Discussed by Harry H. Clark, Louis Wann, Allan G. 
Halline, Fred B. Millett, Harry R. Warfel. Attendance: 47 

Business. (Attendance: 83) a. To revise and bring down to date the Hubbell- 
Leisy list of doctoral dissertations in American Literature. b. To collect and 
publish data concerning programs in American Civilization now being conducted 
in American colleges and universities. c. To continue the Committee on Materi- 
als of American Literary History until its present work is finished. 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, Milton Ellis, Univ. of Maine; Secretary, Alexander 
Cowie, Wesleyan Univ. 

Nominating Committee: Henry A. Pochmann, Chairman, George F. Whicher, 
George E. Hastings. 

Advisory Committee: Louise Pound, George F. Whicher, Willard Thorp, Leon 
Howard, Perry Miller, Louis B. Wright. 

Executive Committee: Milton Ellis, Chairman, Alexander Cowie, Robert E. 
Spiller. 

Bibliographer: Gregory Paine, aided by a committee of 13 members. 

Commitiee on a Bibliography of Printed Materials for the Study of American 
Literature: Sculley Bradley, Chairman, Robert E. Spiller, Arthur H. Quinn, Edward 
H. O’Neill, Oscar Cargill. 

Committee on Resources for Research: Thomas O. Mabbott, Chairman, H. H. 
Clark, E. H. Eby, Lewis Leary, Norman Pearson, Henry A. Pochmann. 

Committee on Materials of American Literary History: Robert E. Spiller, Chair- 
man, Louis B. Wright, Gregory Paine, Ernest E. Leisy, G. Harrison Orians, Sculley 
Bradley. 

Committee on Curricula in American Civilization: C. H. Faust, Chairman, Willard 
Thorp, Luther Mansfield. 

TREMAINE McDowELL, Secretary 


English I: Old English. Chairman, MERREL D. CiuBB, Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege. 
Nominating Committee: Robert J. Menner (chairman), Francis P. Magoun, 
Jr., E. C. Ehrensperger. 
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I. (9:15-10:15) Papers and discussion. Attendance: 60 
1. “Archbishop Wulfstan’s Commonplace Book.” Dorothy Bethurum, Con- 
necticut College. 
2. “Some Phonemic Problems of Old English Consonantism.” Herbert Penzl, 
Univ. of Illinois. 
3. “Old English mylma, a Ghost Word.” Herbert Meritt, Stanford Univ. 
II. (10:15-10:45—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 34 
It was voted that the old Committee on Research and on an Old English Dic- 
tionary be disbanded and a new Research Committee consisting of not more 
than five members be appointed by the outgoing chairman, the incoming chair- 
man, and the incoming secretary. The matter of fostering continued interest in 
the Dictionary is to be one of the functions of this committee. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Herbert D. Meritt, Stanford Univ.; Secretary, Elliott 
V. K. Dobbie, Columbia Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Francis P. Magoun, Jr., Chairman, 
Robert J. Menner, Merrel D. Clubb. 
Bibliography Committee: Rudolph Willard, Chairman, John C. Pope, A. C. Baugh. 
HERBERT D. Meritt, Secretary 


German II: German Language and Literature to 1700. Chairman, HENRY W. 
NorpMEYER, Univ. of Michigan. 

Nominating Committee: Otto Springer (chairman), C. A. Williams, G. J. 
Kunstmann. 

I. (9:15-10:15) Papers. Attendance: 120 

1. “Bedeutungsgeschichte des Wortes ‘richten’ in althochdeutscher und 
friihmittelhochdeutscher Zeit.”” Wolfgang Fleischhauer, Ohio State Univ. 

2. “The Use of ‘kénnen’ and ‘mégen’ in Walther von der Vogelweide.” 
R.-M. S. Heffner, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

3. “The Conflict of Medieval and Modern Ideas in the German Literature of 
the Later Middle Ages.”” Ludwig Kahn, Bryn Mawr College. 

II. (10:15-10:45—primarily for Group members) Reports and problems. Aift.: 47 

1. Suggested for 1942 meeting: two inventory papers (Forschungsberichte) on 
one of the following subjects: a. Early Minnesang; b. The Drama in Germany in 
the Middle Ages; c. German Literature of the XIVth Century. 

2. The officers and Advisory Committee were instructed to study the ad- 
visability of confining the papers in German II to research in literature in con- 
sultation with the officers and Advisory Committee of German I. 

3. A special report on Wolframforschung was read by Otto Springer. 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, Robert H. Fife, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, Henry W. 
Nordmeyer, Univ. of Michigan. 

Advisory Committee: R. H. Fife, Chairman, Otto Springer, G. J. Metcalf, C. F. 
Bayerschmidt, G. J. Jordan. 

Bibliography Committee: R. Jente, Chairman, G. O. Arlt, W. Kurrelmeyer, H. W. 
Nordmeyer, C. A. Williams. 
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Research Committee: R. H. Fife, Chairman, O. Springer, J. A. Walz, G. J. Metcalf, 
C. F. Bayerschmidt. 
ALBERT VAN EERDEN, Secretary 


Slavonic I: Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Acting Chairman, A. P. CoLe- 
MAN, Columbia Univ. 

Nominating Committee: Alfred Senn (chairman), Alexander Kaun, Clarence A. 

Manning, Ernest J. Simmons, Orin Stepanek. 
(First Meeting) 
I. (9:15-10:15) Papers. Attendance: 25 

1. “Masaryk as Thinker and Writer.” René Wellek, Univ. of Jowa. Comments 
by A. P. Coleman, Edmund Zawacki, André von Gronicka, Jacob Ornstein, and 
Jules Bernard. 

2. An informal report on “Extensive Courses in Slavonic Languages.”’ Mor- 
timer Graves, American Council of Learned Societies. 

II. (10:15-10:45—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 11 

1. The Slavonic Group directs the chairman to effect if possible the elevation 
of the Slavonic Group to the Slavonic and East European Section of the M.L.A. 
through negotiations with the Program Committee of the M.L.A. 

2. It was voted to direct the chairman to take steps toward organizing an 
American Association of Teachers of Slavonic and East European Languages 
with power to make temporary appointments of necessary officers. 

3. The report of the Bibliography Committee was read and discussed. 

(Second Meeting) 

1. “Alexis Tolstoy and English Romanticism.” Jules Bernard, Univ. of Texas. 
Discussed by A. P. Coleman and Harriet Pawlowska. 

2. “Slavic Loan Words in Yiddish.” Jacob Ornstein, Univ. of Wisconsin. Dis- 
cussed by Edmund Zawacki, A. P. Coleman, Mortimer Graves, and Jules 
Bernard. 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, 
Nikander Strelsky, Vassar College. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Alfred Senn, Chairman, Alexander Kaun, 
Clarence A. Manning, Ernest J. Simmons, Orin Stepanek. 

Bibliography Committee: Francis Whitfield, Chairman, J. A. Posin, Edmund 
Zawacki, Anthony Klanéar, D. S. von Mchrenschildt, Katherine Strelsky. 

Research Committee: Samuel H. Cross, Chairman, A. P, Coleman, Manfred Kridl, 
Waclaw Lednicki, René Wellek. 

EpmunpD ZAWACKI, Acting Secretary 


SEVENTH Division: 11:00 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 576 


General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, H. A. Eaton, Syra- 
cuse Univ. 
Nominating Committee: Clarence D. Thorpe (chairman), Nicholson B. Adams, 
Walter Silz. 
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I. (11:00-12:00) Papers. Attendance: 150 
REALISM DURING THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 

1. English Literature. Joseph W. Beach, Univ. of Minnesota. Discussed by 
Elizabeth Nitchie. 

2. German Literature. Hans Jaeger, Princeton Univ. Discussed by Helmut 
Rehder. 

3. Italian Literature. Domenico Vittorini, Univ. of Pennsylvania. Discussed 
by Robert Hall, Jr. 


II. (12:00-12:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 48 
a. Recommendation that officers should rotate according to languages: 
Italian and Spanish (counted as one), German, French, English. 
b. That Secretary should be advanced to chairmanship each year. 
c. That present plan relating to Advisory and Nominating Committee be 
continued. 
d. Reaffirmation that this Group should deal with original purpose: the study 
of ideas as background of Romanticism. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Domenico Vittorini, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 
John C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Nicholson B. Adams, Chairman, Walter 
Silz, Elizabeth Nitchie. 
Committee on Bibliography (jointly with English IX): Walter Graham, Chairman. 


DoMENICO VITTORINI, Secretary 


Comparative Literature II: Popular Literature. Acting Chairman, A. P. Hupson, 
Univ. of North Carolina; Acting Secretary, EMELYN E. GARDNER, Wayne Univ. 
Nominating Committee: Ralph S. Boggs (chairman), Emelyn E. Gardner, 
G. H. Gerould. 
I. (11:00-11:45) Papers. Attendance: 70 
1. “Art in the Folk-Ballad.” Russell Ames, Queens College. 
2. “California Miners’ Folklore.” Wayland D. Hand, Univ. of California at 
Los Angeles. 
3. “Folklore Study in South America.” Ralph S. Boggs, Univ. of North 
Carolina. 
II. (11:45-12:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 25 
a. It was voted to hold the 1942 Group meeting jointly with the American 
Folk-Lore Society. 
b. The Committee on Folklore of Non-English-Speaking Groups presented a 
number of recommendations which were adopted. 
c. Brief reports of committees on Folksong, on Proverb, on Federal Writers 
Project Folklorist Material. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, A. P. Hudson, Univ. of North Carolina; Secretary, 
H. W. Thompson, Cornell Univ. 
Neminating Committee: Ralph S. Boggs, Chairman, Emelyn E. Gardner, G. H. 
Gerould. 
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Commitiee on Folksong: Reed Smith, Chairman, Martha W. Beckwith, Arthur K. 
Davis, Jr., George Herzog, Archer Taylor. 

Committee on the Proverb: Bartlett J. Whiting, Chairman, Morris P. Tilley, Francis 
W. Bradley, Archer Taylor, Richard Jente. 

Committee on Federal Writers’ Project Folklorist Material: Arthur K. Davis, Jr., 
Chairman, Bartlett J. Whiting, Walter Blair. 

Committee on Folklore of Non-English-Speaking Groups: A. M. Espinosa, Jr., 
Chairman, Emelyn E. Gardner, J. M. Carriére, H. W. Thompson. 


A. P. Hupson, Acting Chairman 


English II: Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, MARGARET 
Scuitaucn, New York Univ. 
Nominating Committee: Henning Larsen (chairman), Walter Hoyt French, 
Frances Foster. 
I. (11:00-12:00) Papers. Attendance: 85 
1. “Imagery of the Gawain-Poet.”’ Henry L. Savage, Princeton Univ. Read by 
the Secretary. 
2. “Mum and the Sothsegger: A New Theme in the Satire of Estates.’’ Ruth 
Mohl, St. Paul, Minn. 
3. “Killing a King: Piers Plowman, B-Text Prologue, |. 112 ff.’”” Bernard F. 
Huppé, New York Univ. 
Discussion of 2 and 3 led by George R. Coffman. 
II. (12:00-12:30—~primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 55 
a. Report of Committee on Editing Middle English Texts, John Edwin 
Wells, Ch. Read by Sanford B. Meech. 
b. Resolved to refer to the incoming Advisory and Nominating Committee 
the status of the Bibliography Committee. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, John Webster Spargo, Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, 
Harold Whitehall, Indiana Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Francis A. Foster, Chairman, Bartlett 
Jere Whiting, Archibald A. Hill. 
Bibliography Committee: Laura Hibbard Loomis, MacEdward Leach. 
Committee on Editing ME Texts: John E. Wells, Chairman, Sir William Craigie, 
Sanford B. Meech. 
HAROLD WHITEHALL, Secretary 


German I: Historical Grammar. Chairman, Otto SprINGER, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
Nominating Committee: W. F. Twaddell (chairman), A. W. Aron, Alfred Senn. 
I. (11:00-11:45) Papers. Attendance: 80 
1. “The Question of a Middle Low German Schriftsprache.” Carl F. Bayer- 
schmidt, Columbia Univ. 
2. “Gemeinschaft: The History of a Concept, 1730-1930.”” Heinrich Meyer, 
Rice Institute. 
II. (11:45-12:30—primarily for Group members) Research and Business. A(t.: 22 
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PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN SYMPOSIUM 
a. “Pennsylvania German Dialect Areas.” C. E. Reed, Brown Univ. 
b. “Pennsylvania German Lexicography.” A. L. Shoemaker, Lafayette Col- 
lege. 
c. “Pennsylvania German Syntax.” J. W. Frey, Presbyterian College. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Edwin C. Roedder, College of the City of New York: 
Secretary, William F. Kamman, Carnegie Inst. of Technology. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: W. F. Twaddell, Chairman, A. W. Aron, 
Alfred Senn. 
Research Committee: Edward H. Sehrt, Chairman, E. C. Roedder, J. A. Walz, Car] 
Selmer, Otto Springer. 
Committee on American Dialects: E. C. Roedder, Chairman, Leonard Bloomfield, 
F. W. Bradley, Hans Kurath, Alfred Senn. 
Wiu1aMm F. Kaman, Secretary 


ate WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon of Wednesday was devoted to one Departmental Section meeting 
(2:30) and two divisions of 5 and 2 Discussion Groups (2:15-3:45 and 4:00-5:30). 
; Attendance: 690 
ENGLISH SECTION II 
(English, including American Literature, after 1650) 


Chairman, Professor AUSTIN WARREN of the University of Iowa. | _Altendance: 210 
Nominating Committee: Randall Stewart (chairman), Ricardo Quintana, Freder- 
ick A. Pottle. 
Papers: 14. “Some Theories of Literary Evolution and Their Consequences for 
Nineteenth Century Literature.” By Dr. Jonn J. WELKER of the Western Illinois 





5 iF State Teachers College. 


15. “Johnson’s Distrust of the Imagination.” By Professor RAYMOND HAVENS of 


i The Johns Hopkins University. 


4 16. “The Hero and American Romanticism.” By Professor Drxon WECTER of the 
4 University of California at Los Angeles. 
17. “The ‘Main Miracle’ and Some Victorian Poets.” By Professor Howarp 

Lowry of Princeton University. 

18. “Yeats: The Poet as Autobiographer.” By Professor Morton DAUWEN 
ZABEL of Loyola University. 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, Professor Alan D. McKillop, Rice Institute; Secretary, 
Professor George F. Whicher, Amherst College. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Alan D. McKillop, Chairman, George F. 
Whicher, Theodore Hornberger. 


NEWMAN I. Wuire, Secretary 
DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
: EIGHTH DIvIsIon: 2:15 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 345 
| , Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, Victor 


LANGE, Cornell Univ, 
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Nominating Committee: H. W. Pfund (chairman), Chas. F. Harrold, E. Heyse 
Dummer. 

I. (2:15-3:15) Papers. Altendance: 100 
THE GERMAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE LITERARY LIFE 
OF THE MIDDLE WEST 

1. “The German Intellectual Background of the Middle West: an Explora- 
tory Sketch.” Arthur R. Schultz, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

2. “The German Language Newspapers in the Middle West 1850-1900.” 
Erich Hofacker, Washington Univ. 

3. “The Literary Interests of the Harmonists.”’ Karl J. Arndt, Louisiana 
State Univ. 

Discussion by Willis A. Chamberlain and Bayard Quincy Morgan, and a re- 
port by Horst Frenz on “The German Drama in the Middle West.” 

Il. (3:15-3:45—primarily for Group members) Discussion and Reports. _Aft.: 60 

a. Resolved, That the Committee on Bibliography be dismissed. 

b. Resolved, That the bibliography and its direction be transferred to A. E. 
Zucker, research director of the Carl Schurz Foundation, and that the bibliog- 
raphy be printed hereafter in the American-German Review. 

c. Program for 1942: The German Contribution to the Literary Life of the 
South Atlantic States. 

c. Tentative program for 1943: The German Language in America. 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, Harry R. Warfel, Univ. of Maryland; Secretary, 
Karl J. Arndt, Louisiana State Univ. 

Nominating Committee: G. Harrison Orians, Chairman, L. M. Price, Gregory L. 
Paine. 

Research Committee: A. E. Zucker, Chairman, Henry A. Pochmann, Bayard 
Quincy Morgan, Philip A. Shelley. 

Program Committee: Bertha R. Coffmann, Leo L. Rockwell, Harold S. Jantz, 
John C. Blankenagel, E. E. Leisy, Orie W. Long, Harold E. Stearns, the officers for 
1940 and 1941. 

Harry R. WARFEL, Secretary 


English III: Chaucer. Chairman, RoLanpD M. Saar, Wesleyan Univ. 
Nominating Committee: Walter C. Curry (chairman), Karl Young, Haldeen 
Braddy. 
I. (2:15-3:15) Papers. Attendance: 80 
1. “Vincent of Beauvais and Chaucer’s Knowledge of Alchemy.” Pauline 
Aiken, Connecticut College for Women. 
2. “The Squire’s Tale as a Framing Story.” Haldeen Braddy, Texas Christian 
Univ. Read by J. Burke Severs. 
3. “Cheriton and Chaucer: Three Analogues to the Pardoner’s Sermon.” 
Albert C. Friend, College of the City of New York. 
II. (3:15-3:45—primarily for Group members) Business. Altendance: 60 
a. Minutes on the death of Carleton Brown, and of George Lyman Kittredge 
were read and adopted. 
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b. Report of the Committee on Research and Bibliography, by Robert A. 
Pratt, Ch., was accepted. 

c. Report of the Anniversary Gift Committee, by J. Burke Severs, Treas., 
a was accepted. 

j d. The Committee to Consider a New Group Project proposed an anthology 
of Chaucer’s minor sources. Proposal approved and Committee instructed to 
carry through the project. 

Officers for 1942: Chairman, J. Burke Severs, Lehigh Univ.; Secretary, Haldeen 
Braddy, Texas Christian Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Walter C. Curry, Chairman, Laura H. 
Loomis, James A. Work. 

Committee on Research and Bibliography: Robert A. Pratt, Chairman, J. Burke 
Severs, Roland M. Smith. 

Committee on the Anthology of Chaucer’s Minor Sources: Margaret Schlauch, Chair- 
man, George R. Coffman, Roger S. Loomis, Sanford B. Meech, Robert A. Pratt. 

J. Burke Severs, Secretary 


English XIV: English Drama. Chairman, BRADLEE Watson, Darimouth College. 
Nominating Commitiee: Hubert C. Heffner (chairman), Henry Ten Eyck 
Perry, Harold N. Hillebrand. 
I. (2:15-2:45—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 21 
a. To cooperate with the sponsors of The Theatre Quarterly in all feasible ways. 
b. To investigate the possibilities of a definite research project, to be reported 
at the next meeting. 
II. (2:45-4:30) Papers. Altendance: 65 
GARRICK PROGRAM 
1. “Notes on the Physical Stage in England after Garrick’s Second Con- 
tinental Tour.” Richard W. Schmelzer, Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. 
2. “Garrick and the Private Theaters.” T. H. Vail Motter, New York, N. Y. 
Read by H. N. Hillebrand. 
3. “Garrick as Seen in His Letters.’”’ William Van Lennep and David M. 
Little, Harvard Univ. Read by G. E. Bentley. 
4. “Garrick as a Factor in the History of Shakespearean Criticism.” George 
W. Stone, Jr., The George Washington Univ. 
5. “Garrick and the Modern Actor’s Approach.” Walter Prichard Eaton, 
Yale Univ. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Dougald MacMillan, Univ. of North Carolina; Secre- 
tary, Arthur H. Nethercot, Northwestern Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Harold N. Hillebrand, G. F. Reynolds. 
Committee on Research and Microphotography: Robert H. Ball, Chairman, Dougald 
MacMillan, Gerald E. Bentley. 
ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT, Secretary 
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French I: Linguistics and Medieval Literature. Chairman, ALFRED FouLet, Prince- 
ton Univ. 
Nominating Committee: Charles A. Knudson (chairman), Urban T. Holmes, 
Jr., E. B. Ham. 
I. (2:15-3:15) Papers. Attendance: 70 
1. “An Exposition of the Benedictine Rule in Anglo-Norman.” Ruth J. Dean, 
Mount Holyoke College. 
2. “Arabic Astrology in France from 1130 to 1330.” Francis Carmody, Univ. 
of California, Discussed by A. D. Menut. 
3. “Father and Son in Old-Provengal Poetry.” Kurt Lewent, New York, N. Y. 
Discussed by A. H. Schutz. 
II. (3:15-3:45—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 25 
a. Report of Urban T. Holmes, Jr., on the Committee for the Study of French 
Influences on American Speech. It was voted to dissolve this committee in order 
that it be affiliated with the North American French Language and Literature 
Group. 
b. Report of F. B. Agard on the Committee on Microfilming. It was voted to 
continue this committee. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, William J. Roach, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 
Linton C. Stevens, Michigan State College. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Urban T. Holmes, Jr., Chairman (1942), 
E. B. Ham (1943), Ruth Dean. 
Committee on Microfilming: Frederick B. Agard, Chairman, Alfred Foulet. 
CHARLES MAXWELL LANCASTER, Secretary 


Scandinavian I: Scandinavian Languages and Literatures. Chairman, HENNING 
LARSEN, Univ. of Illinois. 
Nominating Committee: A. LeRoy Andrews (chairman), Alrik Gustafson, 
Einar Haugen. 
I. (2:15-3:15) Papers. Attendance: 30 
1. “Critical Principles and the Lygisggur.” Erik Wahlgren, Univ. of California 
at Los Angeles. Discussion. 
2. “Some Notes on Early English and American Strindberg Criticism.”’ Alrik 
Gustafson, Univ. of Minnesota. 
3. “An Eighteenth-Century Manuscript on Gustavus Adolphus and Ebba 
Brahe.” Nils Gésta Sahlin, Russell Sage College. 
II. (3:15-3:45—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 17 
Group sponsorship of projects was considered inadvisable. 
Officers for 1942: Chairman, Adolph B. Benson, Yale Univ.; Secretary, Caroline 
Brady, Univ. of California Coll. of Agriculture. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Einar Haugen, Chairman, Alrik Gustafson, 


Stefan Einarsson. 
ADOLPH B. Benson, Secretary 
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NINTH Division: 4:00 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 135 


English IV: The Period of Spenser. Chairman, Mark Ecctes, The Henry E. Hunt- 


II. 


ington Lib. 

Nominating Committee: Emma M. Denkinger (chairman), Leicester Bradner, 
Don Cameron Allen. 
(4:00-5:00) Papers. Attendance: 70 

1. “The Development of Camden’s Britannia.” Rudolf Gottfried, Indiana 
Univ. 

2. “Spenser as a Practicing Public Servant.” Ray Heffner, Univ. of Washing- 
ton. 

3. “The Idea of Tyranny in The Faerie Queene.” John L. Lievsay, Stanford 
Univ. 
(5:00-5:30—primarily for Group members) Business. Attendance: 48 

a. Reports on progress of bibliography of items to be microfilmed, and of 
Biographical Dictionary sponsored by the Group, were presented and accepted, 
and further support of these projects assured. 

b. Information given, and support promised individually, for the Anglo-Latin 
bibliography under the direction of L. Bradner and D. C. Allen. 


Officers for 1942: Chairman, Rosemond Tuve, Connecticut College; Secretary, 


Rudolf Gottfried, Indiana Univ. 


Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Leicester Bradner, Chairman, Don Cam- 


eron Allen, Mark Eccles. 


Bibliography and Microfilm Committee: James G. McManaway, Chairman, T. P. 


Harrison, Hugh Dick, M. Y. Hughes, Josephine W. Bennett. 

Special Committee on Biographical Dictionary of Elizabethan Authors: Mark 
Eccles, Chairman, Ray Heffner, J. G. McManaway, F. B. Williams, Jr., L. B. 
Wright. 


ROsEMOND TUVE, Secretary 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


I 


Tue Council met at dinner (6:00-8:00 p.m.) on December 29, 1941, in the Louis 
XIV Room of the Claypool Hotel. There were present all the officers (except Profes- 
sor Schevill), the Managing Trustee, and Professors Keniston, Van Horne; Brooke, 
Fife, Schlauch; Blankenagel, Holmes; Hanford, and Wright. The Chairman of the 
Local Committee was present as a guest. 

After informal arrangement of details of the Presidential Reception and Banquet, 
the Council was informed: a, By the Managing Trustee of the state of the invested 
funds of the Association; 6, By the Secretary of the award just made by the Mono- 
graph Committee to Professor M. Blakemore Evans for Volume I of his The Lu- 
cerne Passion Play. 

The Council then took two actions: 

1. It reviewed and accepted the Treasurer’s Budget for 1942. 

2. It appointed a subcommittee consisting of Professors Hanford, Keniston, and 
Walz to confer with the Committee on Resolutions and propose amendments. 


II 


The Council met at luncheon (1:00-2:00 p.m.) on December 31, 1941, in Parlor S 
of the Claypool Hotel. There were present the same persons (excepting Professor 
Fife and Mr. Kimball), with the addition of the newly elected Professors Hard, 
Parmenter, and Wade. 

The Council took three actions: 

1. For the Advisory Committee of 1942 there were appointed Professors Brooke, 
Fife, and Gauss. 

2. The Committee on Research Activities was appointed to serve as the commit- 
tee on aid to the annual bibliographies of the Modern Humanities Research Associa- 
tion. 

3. The spring meeting of the Council was appointed to take place in New York, 


N. Y., on March 28 and 29. 
Percy W. Lone, Secretary 


MEETING OF THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Tue Program Committee on December 29, 1941 (9:00-11:30 p.m.) held an open 
meeting in the Florentine Room of the Claypool Hotel, to which were invited the 
Committee of Three and a delegate from each Departmental Section and Discus- 
sion Group. Attendance: 48 

The Chairman of the Program Committee presented copies of the following 
tabulation of returns from the questionnaire sent out to all members of the Associa- 
tion with the 1941 Circular: 
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ANSWERS ON QUESTIONNAIRES 
Number issued: 4050 Number of replies: ca. 570 


(Numbers indicate the total vote on each question. Under 4, Sections and Groups are com- 
bined because 35 persons reported attending more Sections than existed.) 

Total 

1. a. The annual meetings should be restricted to a few (3 eastern and 3 western) 
large cities: Yes 225; No 265; Undecided 66.................0.00 cece eeees 556 

b. Would you prefer some form of restriction on attendance at meetings of Discus- 
cussion Groups? Yes 77; No 410; Undecided 69...................... 200000. 556 

2. The Annual Meeting should occupy: 2} days (as at present) 340; 3 days 163; 
Se ain anc nce big Sp # eens 04 RSG es Ad eedeee 556 
It is desirable to continue to hold the annual dinner: Yes 224; No 198; Undecided 111 533 
I attended the following number of gatherings at my last Annual Meeting: Section 445 
and Discussion Groups 2202; unscheduled gatherings for scholarly interchanges 380 187 

5. Do you favor the continuance of Departmental Sections? Yes 396; No 69; Un- 
I oo Sat ee nkcas 5056 i eed cinco hoe hde wha ta heat eee S 556 

6. Do you favor the establishment of interdepartmental sections defined (a) chrono- 

logically (Mediaeval, Sixteenth Century, Seventeenth Century, etc.), (b) by genres, 

(c) according to external relations to literature, etc., with programs of interest to 
several languages and literatures? Yes 378; No 95; Undecided 94.................. 567 

7. Do you think that programs of such Sections should be devoted primarily to the 
reading of papers? Yes 268; No 159; Undecided 131......................22--05. 558 

8. Do you favor the restriction of Discussion Groups to the discussion of preannounced 

topics with designated leaders and the exclusion of prepared papers? Yes 200; 
ee IS oe cd ak say Jee dey in Moreh LU Be do cletesisn te cuenbind « 563 

9. In addition to the Discussion Groups with continuous organization, do you favor the 

institution of informal groups with fields broadly defined, the special topic to be an- 

nounced annually in the Program, without designation of participants? Yes 301; 


-& 


i se Leah bees ada ke ned Aimy new hidsinees 557 
10. For administrative continuity, the best term of office for the secretary of a Section 

or a Group would be: 2 years 212; 3 years 223; 5 years 41. (1 year8)................ 484 
Individual suggestions: 


(These have been tabulated under the names of the senders for detailed consideration.) 
Percy W. Lone, Secretary 


The Chairman of the Committee of Three, Professor H. Carrington Lancaster, 
commented on these returns and outlined a second questionnaire, to be distributed 
in January to the delegates present and to the new officers of Sections and Groups. 
Professor Robert Herndon Fife further outlined several of the chief problems which 
confront this committee. 

Animated, varied,and prolonged discussion ensued in which over one third of those 
present participated, realizing for the nonce the ideals of a Discussion Group. 
Finally one vote was taken and it was passed unanimously: Resolved, that the status 
quo be maintained. 


Percy W. Lone, Chairman 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 29, 1903. Amended December 29, 1915, March 31, 1920, 
December 29, 1923, 1925, 1927, December 30, 1929, and December 29, 1937.] 


I. NAME 


The name of this Association shall be: THE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
oF AMERICA. 
II. Purpose 


The object of the Association shall be the advancement of research in the modern 
languages and their literatures. 


III. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Any person approved by an officer of the Association may become a member 
on the payment of five dollars and may continue a member by the payment of the 
same amount each year. Persons who for twenty-five years or more have been 
members in good standing may, on retiring from active service as teachers, be con- 
tinued as members without further payment of dues. 

2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and exempt 
from dues by a single payment of one hundred dollars or by the payment of thirty- 
four dollars for three successive years. With each completed decade of membership 
in good and regular standing, the fee for life membership shall be diminished by 
one-fourth. Persons who have paid forty annual membership dues automatically 
become life members without further payment. 

3. Foreign scholars may be elected to honorary membership by the Association 
on the nomination of the Executive Council, but the number of honorary members 
shall not at any time exceed forty. 


IV. OFFICERS 


1. The Officers of the Association shall be: a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot for one year at 
the regular Annual Meeting. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be chosen by the 
Executive Council, and shall hold office for such term and under such conditions 
as the Council may specify. 

V. ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the Association shall be in the hands of the Executive 
Council consisting of the President and Vice-Presidents of the Association, ex 
officio, the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Association (without votes), and 
twelve members, of whom three shall be elected by ballot at each Annual Meeting, 
for terms of four years in a manner described in the By-Laws. The Council shall 
administer the affairs of the Association and take such action as is necessary to 
carry out its purpose and promote its interests. It shall appoint such Boards and 
Committees as are specified in the By-Laws and such others as may be necessary 
from time to time. It shall make a report of its activities at each Annual Meeting, 
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and its policies and actions shall be subjected to the direction and approval of the 
Association. 
VI. MEETINGS 

The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, at such place and time as the 
Executive Council shall from year to year determine. The Annual Meetings shall 
be held alternately East and West of the Eastern boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. For the transaction of business at an Annual Meeting, 
twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. [See Business 
Meeting of 1941, section 6a, reported on pages 1378-79.—Ed.]} 


VII. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments of this Constitution must first be approved by two-thirds of the 
members of the Executive Council, and afterwards be ratified by a majority vote 
at two successive Annual Meetings of the Association. 





BY-LAWS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted Dec. 30, 1929. Amended Dec. 30, 1933, Dec. 28, 1934, Dec. 30, 
1936, Dec. 29, 1937, and Dec. 30, 1941.] 


I. Duties oF OFFICERS 


All officers shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Association and of the 
Executive Council. In his absence, his duties shall fall successively upon the Vice- 
Presidents in the order of their election. 

The Secretary of the Association shall also act as Secretary of the Executive 
Council. He shall be Chairman of the Editorial and Program Committees and 
editor of the quarterly Publications and except as specified by the Executive Council 
of all books, pamphlets, or prints which may be issued by the Association, and shall 
serve as an advisory member of all other standing Committees. 

The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all current funds, collecting membership 
fees, and other monies due the Association, and paying bills properly incurred, 
taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shall also have charge of the business 
arrangements for the quarterly Publications and any books published by the As- 
sociation, and sign contracts with printing and other firms, subject to the approval 
of the Executive Council. He shall be bonded in a sum not less than ten thousand 
dollars. 

Such clerical assistance shall be provided for the Secretary and Treasurer in the 
performance of their duties as may be approved by the Council and authorized in 
the annual budget. 

II. THe Executive Councit 
Each year three members of the Council shall be elected according to the follow- 


ing procedure: (1) The Council shall nominate six candidates, whose names shall be 
announced in the September issue of the Publications. (2) Any member of the As- 
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sociation may then propose three additional names and forward them to the Secre- 
tary before November 1. (3) The Secretary shall enter on an official ballot attached 
to the program of the Annual Meeting the six candidates proposed by the Council, 
together with the three names receiving the most votes among those proposed by 
members of the Association. (4) At the Annual Meeting, members may vote for 
any three of the persons named on the official ballot, absent members being per- 
mitted to forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail. (S) Of the nine names on the 
ballot, the three receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared elected to 
the Council for the ensuing four years, unless thereby the twelve members of the 
Council shall consist of more than six or less than two representatives of English, 
Germanic, and Romance languages, respectively. In such case, the choice shall pass 
automatically to the person receiving the highest number of votes whose election 
would not result in over-representation or under-representation in any department. 

The Council shall elect from its own number three persons, representing the three 
departments, to serve as an Advisory Committee, who shall meet at the call of the 
Secretary and make recommendations to the Council for its consideration. 

The Executive Council shall fill any vacancy occurring among the officers of the 
Association. It may fill a vacancy in its own body until a successor can be elected 
according to the provisions above specified. 


III. Trustees oF INVESTED FuNDS 


The Permanent Fund of the Association and the Monograph Endowment Fund 
shall be administered by a Board of three Trustees, appointed without term by the 
Executive Council, of whom one shall be designated the Managing Trustee. 

The treasurer of the Association shall pay over to the Trustees any sums which 
may be due to the Permanent Fund, either as payments for life membership or as 
gifts to the Association, and also any sums which may be contributed to the Mono- 
graph Endowment Fund. 

The Trustees shall invest and reinvest all funds so received by them, and shall 
hold the same until such time as the Association shall be dissolved or shall otherwise 
cease to exist and shall then turn over all property remaining in their hands to the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The income accruing on all property in their hands shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer of the Association, who shall add the income received from the Permanent 
Fund to the Current Funds of the Association and shall add the income received 
from the Monograph Endowment Fund to the Monograph Expense Account. 

Said Trustees, or any of them, may be removed by the Executive Council by a 
unanimous vote at a meeting called for the purpose, and any vacancy arising from 
the death, resignation, or removal of any Trustee shall be filled by the Executive 
Council. 

IV. STANDING COMMITTEES 

The standing committees shall be as follows: An Editorial Committee, a Program 

Committee, a Committee on the Monograph Series, a Committee on the Revolving 


Book Fund, a Committee on Rotographs, and such others as may, on recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council, be authorized at any Annual Meeting. Each shall 
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consist of five members who shall hold office for five years, one being elected each 
year, except that the Editorial Committee may be enlarged as occasion requires. 
The following three departments shall always be represented on each committee: 
English, Germanic languages, and Romance languages. 

The Editorial Committee shall have charge of the quarterly Publications of the 
Association in codperation with the Secretary, who shall be managing editor. 

The Program Committee shall prepare the programs for the Annual Meeting. It 
shall have authority to make regulations regarding papers and discussions and to 
coérdinate or modify the program of the various Sections and Discussion Groups. 

The Committee on the Monograph Series shall select the monographs to be pub- 
lished in the Series. 

The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund shall have general charge of the 
selection of manuscripts and of publications under the Fund. 

The Rotograph Committee shall have charge of the solicitation of subscriptions 
and of the selection, manufacture, and distribution of the rotographs. 


V. Discussion Groups (added 1933) 


The system of Discussion Groups shall be under the supervision of the Program 
Committee, which has the authority to discontinue or add to the number of the 
existing Groups. 

Each Group shall maintain a roll of its members corrected from year to year. 

Suggestions for the conduct of the Group meetings shall be transmitted to the 
officers of the Groups by the Secretary of the Association, and the Program Com- 
mittee may modify these from time to time. 


VI. Researcu Activities (added 1933, amended 1934) 


The Executive Council of the Association shall appoint a Committee on Research 
Activities, consisting of six persons and the Secretary of the Association as a non- 
voting member. The voting members of this committee shall serve for terms of three 
years, two being appointed each year. The English, Romance, and Germanic lan- 
guages shall always be represented on this committee, and its membership shall 
always include at least one representative of linguistics and at least one representa- 
tive of literary history. 

The duty of this committee shall be to further the research activities of the Associ- 
ation and its members. It shall consider projects of research or publication that may 
be presented to it, either by the Discussion Groups or by individual members of 
the Association, and shall report such projects with its recommendations to the 
Executive Council. It may also initiate projects of research or publication. It shall 
make such suggestions to the Council for the continuing direction of approved 
projects as may seem desirable. 

The Committee on Research Activities shall meet, normally twice a year, to act 
upon projects submitted to it. 

No project shall be officially sponsored by the Association until it has received 
the approval of the Committee on Research Activities. 

This shall not be construed as affecting the authority and functions of the Stand- 
ing Committees enumerated in By-Law IV. 
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VII. Bupcet (amended 1937) 


The Treasurer shall each year prepare for presentation to the Council a budget 
of expenditures for the ensuing year. After approval by the Council the budget 
shall be laid before the Association for its information at the Annual Meeting. For 
budgetary and other administrative purposes the official year shall be determined 
by the Executive Council. 


VIII. Auprt (amended 1941) 


A committee appointed by the President shall annually audit the financial re- 
sources and accounts of the Association, including the security bond of the Trea- 
surer. This committee shall consist of three members having a term of three years, 
one changing annually. It shall appoint, and examine the report of, a commercial 
auditing firm; shall examine the Treasurer’s report; and shall report to the Associa- 
tion at its next Annual Meeting. A final report from the Committee shall be 
published annually in the Proceedings of the Association. This committee shall also 
examine the Treasurer’s Budget and report on it to the Executive Council through 
the Advisory Committee. 


IX. AMENDMENT 
These By-Laws may be amended, after approval by the Executive Council, by 


a majority vote at any Annual Meeting of the Association, notice of such amend- 
ment having been distributed to the members with the program of the same meet- 


ing. 
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THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST, 1941 


First Session 
Frmay, NOVEMBER 21, at 10:00 a.m. 
LAWRENCE M. Price, Chairman 


1. “Humane Letters and Humane Literacy.” Lionel Pearson, Stanford Univ. 
(Twenty minutes) 

2. “Confucianism and the Beginning of the Age of Enlightenment in Europe.” 
Arnold H. Rowbotham, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. (Twenty minutes) 

3. “A Technique for dealing with Composite Manuscripts.” Charlton Laird, 
Univ. of Idaho. (Fifteen minutes) 

4. “A Runic Inscription found in California.” Harold von Hofe, Univ. of Southern 
Calif. (Ten minutes) 


Second Session 
Frimpay, NOVEMBER 21, AT 2:00 P.M. 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Haro.p Hess Davis, Chairman 


5. “A New Aspect of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Development.” Hardin Craig, Stan- 
ford Univ. (Twenty minutes) 

6. “The Psychological in ‘Othello’.” Brents Stirling, Univ. of Wash. (Twelve 
minutes) 

7. “The ‘Merry Wives’ and ‘Two Brethren’.” Dorothy Hart Bruce, Stanford 
Univ. (Twenty minutes) 

8. “Pope, Gay, and the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’.”” Hoyt Trowbridge, Univ. of 
Oregon. (Fifteen minutes) 


AMERICAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE SECTION 
Haroip Esy, Chairman 


9. Panel Discussion on the Influence of American Periodicals on American Liter- 
ature, following a paper by Harry H. Burns of the University of Washington on 
“Melville and Magazine Fiction of the 1850’s” and a paper by Randall V. Mills of 
the Univ. of Oregon on “Early Humor of the Pacific Northwest.” (Fifty minutes) 

10. “Supernatural Elements in the Early American Short Story.” Chester A. Fee, 
Univ. of Oregon. (Twenty minutes) 

11. “The Re-discovery of John W. De Forest.” William S. Ament, Scripps College. 
(Twelve minutes) 

12. ““Vachel Lindsay and Hamlin Garland: New Light on the Beginning of a 
Poet’s Career.” Louis Wann, Univ. of Southern Calif. (Ten minutes) 

13. “Sinclair Lewis’s Misconception of Howell’s Influence on Garland.” Julia 
Norton McCorkle, Univ. of Southern Calif. (Ten minutes) 
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CLASSICAL SECTION 
HERMANN FRANKEL, Chairman 


14, “The Genuineness of the Second and Third of Plato’s Letters.” Philip Merlan, 
Univ. of Redlands. (Fifteen minutes) 

15. “Chariot Fighting and a Crux in Homer.” Le Roy Finley Smith, Pacific School 
of Religion. (Ten minutes) 

16. “The Enigma of Horace’s Mother.” W. H. Alexander, Univ. of Calif., Berke- 
ley. (Twenty minutes) 

17. “A New Word in Latin?” A. E. Gordon, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. (Ten min- 
utes) 

18. “An Apuleian Use of the Preposition ‘in’.” William T. McKibben, Univ. of 
Calif., Berkeley. (Fifteen minutes) 


GERMAN SECTION 
B. Q. Morcan, Chairman 


19. “Italian Influences in the German Jest Books of the Sixteenth Century.” Eli 
Sobel, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. (Ten minutes) 

20. ‘An Evaluation of the Earliest German Translation of Cervantes. ‘Don 
Quijote: Juncker Harnisch aus Fleckenland’.” C. F. Melz, Univ. of Nevada (Fifteen 
minutes) 

21. “Goethe’s Luciane and Aaron Burr’s Lady-Love in Weimar.” Erwin G. 
Gudde, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. (Fifteen minutes) 

22. “Goethe’s Masques and the Traditional German Allegorical Prologues of the 
Eighteenth Century.” Vern W. Robinson, Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles. (Fifteen 
minutes) 

23. “Hegel’s Philosophy of History the Driving Force of Gutzkow’s Life.” Franz 
Schneider, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. (Fifteen minutes) 

Dinner and Smoker 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 21, aT 7:00 P.M. 
L’Omelette 
24. President’s Address: George Barnwell’s “Wanderjahre.” LawRrENCE M. 
Price, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. 
Third Session 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, AT 9:30 A.M. 
ENGLISH SECTION 
Myron F. BRIGHTFIELD, Chairman 

25. “The Charlemagne Cycle in Wales.” Ronald N. Walpole, Univ. of Calif, 
Berkeley. (Twenty minutes) 

26. “The Political Meaning of Chaucer’s Tale of Melibee.” Gardiner Stillwell, 
Univ. of Oregon. (Fifteen minutes) 


27. “Comus and Platonic Love in the Court.” G. F. Sensabaugh, Stanford Univ. 
(Fifteen minutes) 
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28. “The Ossianic Controversy and Amerind Legends: A Comparison.” Chester 
A. Fee, Univ. of Oregon. (Twenty minutes) 

29. “Gerard M. Hopkins and the Function of Poetry.” J. K. Mathison, Stanford 
Univ. (12 minutes) 


GERMAN SECTION 
Erwin G. Guppe, Chairman 


30. “The Significance of Ernst Barlach’s Dramas and Their Integration into the 
Totality of His Work.” Samson B. Knoll, Menlo Junior College. (Twenty minutes) 

31. “Ernest Wiechert: Versuch einer Stilanalyse.” B. Q. Morgan, Stanford Univ. 
(Twenty minutes) 

32. “Frenssen and Grimm Concerning Lebensraum in Africa.” John Spaulding, 
Pacific Univ. (Twenty minutes) 

33. “‘Rilke’s Letters to Rodin.” H. F. Peters, Reed College. (Fifteen minutes) 


LINGUISTIC SECTION 
RayMonD D. HARRIMAN, Chairman 


34. “Subjects without Predicates: The Philosopher’s Attack on Language.” 
Joseph W. Angell, Pomona College. (Fifteen minutes) 

35. “Some Expressions of the Passive Concept in Old French.” Alice Bergel, 
Deep Springs College. (Fifteen minutes) 

36. “A Volume of Kota Texts.” M. B. Emeneau, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. (Fif- 
teen minutes) 

37. “Adequate Tests of English Usage.” Arthur G. Kennedy, Stanford Univ. 
(Fifteen minutes) ' 

38. “About Basic Concepts and Words in Languages of Eurasia.”” Hans Nordewin 
von Koerber, Univ. of Southern Calif. (Twenty minutes) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE SECTION 
AvRELIO M. Espinosa, Chairman 


39. “Zaffiro in Dante.” H. D. Austin, Univ. of Southern Calif. (Twelve minutes) 

40. “Montesquieu in America.” Marie Louise Dufrenoy, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. 
(Fifteen minutes) 

41. “Les Vivants Piliers de L’Oeuvre de Charles Baudelaire.”” Carol Lansburgh, 
Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. (Fifteen minutes) 

42. ‘‘Alexis Léger as a Colonial Poet.” Arthur Knodel, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. 
(Fifteen minutes) 

43. “H. R. Lenormand and the New René.” Theodore Nicol, Stanford Univ. 
(Fifteen minutes) 

44. “Concerning the Metrification of the Cantor de don Sancho II.” Miguel A. 
Prado, Stanford Univ. (Fifteen minutes) 

The forty-third annual meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast was held at Stanford University, November 21 and 22, 1941. 

The first session was called to order Friday morning by President LAWRENCE M. 
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Price. The Secretary made a brief report. The President announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 

Social: F. J. Johnson, R. D. Harriman, E. R. Mirrielees, B. Q. Morgan, W. L. 
Schwartz. 

Nominating: R. Altrocchi (chairman), B. Q. Morgan (2 years), Ch. C. McCown 
(3 years). 

Auditing: E. G. Gudde, H. Heffner. 

Resolution: A. H. Rowbotham, G. Sensabaugh, L. Wann. 

The reading and discussion of papers followed, about 130 to 150 persons being in 
attendance. 

The annual dinner took place at L’Omelette, restaurant on U. S. Highway 101. 
The Auditing Committee reported its approval of the treasurer’s books. The Com- 
mittee 6n Resolutions expressed the sincere admiration of the members of the asso- 
ciation for the work and the personality of Professor William Dinsmore Briggs, who 
died in 1940. The report of the Nominating Committee was preserted by Prof. 
McKinlay, and the vote of the Association was cast for the following officers: 

President: C. Valentine Boyer. 

Vice-Presidents: S. Griswold Morley, Hermann Frankel. 

Secretary-Treasurer: F. W. Strothmann. 

Executive-Committee: The above named officers and Raymond D. Harriman, 
Frank H. Reinsch, Sophus Keith Winther, Celeste Turner Wright. 

Lawrence M. Price then read the presidential address, entitled George Barnwell’s 
“Wanderjahre.” 

Attendance at the Saturday morning session was comparatively small in some 
sections, whereas the Linguistic Section and the German Section were well attended. 

The Secretary-Treasurer now reports a total membership of 313, as against 299 
for last year. Since the printing of the last list of members, 32 new members have 
joined the Association, as against 8 resignations, and the dropping of 11 members 
for delinquencies in dues. The Association lost one member by death. 

The financial summary follows: 


RECEIPTS: 


Balance on hand, Dec. 1, 1940 $ 513.16 
Dues paid by members 


Total Receipts $1,904.16 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
$ 9.90 
895 .02 
169.85 
327.52 
10.88 
490 .99 


F. W. StroTHMANN, Secretary-Treasurer 











SOUTH ATLANTIC MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


Tue fourtecnth annual meeting was held in Atlanta, Georgia, November 21-22, 
1941. All sessions scheduled for Friday, November 21, were held on the campus of 
Emory University, while those for Saturday, November 22, were held on the campus 
of Agnes Scott College. The general headquarters for the meeting were in the Bilt- 
more Hotel. The total attendance was 270. At this time last year, the total member- 
ship stood at 584; right now it is 595. The program was as follows: 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 21, 10:00 a.m. 
Departmental Section Meetings 


ENGLISH SECTION 


Chairman, Hill Shine, Maryville College; Co-Chairman, Andrew J. Walker, Georgia 
School of Technology. Altendance: 80 
Part I 


. “Roman Rite in Bale’s King John.” E. S. Miller, University of North Carolina. 
. “Shakespere’s Poet.” E. R. Hunter, Maryville College. 
. “Alexander’s Continuation of Sidney’s Arcadia.” A. G. D. Wiles, The Citadel. 
. “Death in the Poetry of Robert Herrick.” Allan H. Gilbert, Duke University. 
. “The Composition of Congreve’s First Play.” John C. Hodges, University of 
Tennessee. 
Part II 


1. “Eighteenth Century Satire and the Great Chain of Being.’’ Mary Claire 
Randolph, University of North Carolina. 

2. “Thomas Percy: Antiquarian vs. Man of Taste.” Leah A. Dennis, Alabama 
College. 

3. “Coleridge, the Spy, and Lord Somerville.” Kenneth Curry, University of 
Tennessee. 

4. “Manichaean and Zoroastrian Elements in Shelley’s Revolt of Islam.” J. L. 
Wilson, University of Florida. 

5. “The Origin of Early Carolina Place Names.” William P. Cumming, Davidson 
College. 

6. “A Plan for an American Dialect Dictionary.” Raven I. McDavid, Jr., South- 
western Louisiana Institite. 

T. WALTER HERBERT, Secretary 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN SECTION 


Chairman, Girdler B. Fitch, The Citadel; Vice-Chairman, C. Maxwell Lancaster, 
Vanderbilt University. Attendance: 53 
1. “Le patois de l’Ile Maurice, autrefois l’Ile de France.” K. B. Ferguson, Mercer 

University. 

2. “The French Artistic Short Story before Maupassant.” Alfred G. Engstrom, 

University of North Carolina. 
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3. “Le Rouge et le Noir: les fondements philosophiques.” Jean Autret, Presby- 
terian College 
4. “The Great Writers of the Siécle de Louis XIV: How much did they owe to 
their King?” C. F. Zeek, Vanderbilt University. 
ALBERTA LosH, Secretary 
GERMAN SECTION 


Chairman, O. P. Rhyne, Clemson College. Attendance: 21 

1. “Die Frau in der Dichtung Theodor Storms.” Klasine von Westen, formerly of 
the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 

2. “Some Considerations Historical on the Germans in the South.” A. E. Zucker, 
University of Maryland. 

3. “Gleanings from My Work on the Sub-Committee on the Status of the 
Humanities.” C. F. Hamff, Emory University. 

4. “Unreal Conditions in Erlebte Rede in German.” Guy R. Vowles, Davidson 
College. 

5. “Zu Johst Triers Wortschatz des Verstandes.’’ Erich W. Steiniger, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 

M. Gorpon Brown, Secretary 


SPANISH SECTION 


Acting Chairman, Alice K. Abbott, Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina. Attendance: 30 
1. “Rubén Dario in New York.” Eliot G. Fay, The Citadel. 

2. “Post-War Literature in Spain.” M. Gordon Brown, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. 
3. “Some Aspects of the Works of Pérez de Ayala.” Frederick Mangold, Black 

Mountain College. 

4. “Primogénito contra Coloso.”” José Padin, Modern Language Editor, D. C. 

Heath and Company. 

Wiiuram A. McKnicat, Acting Secretary 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 21, 2:30 P.M. 
General Session 


Chairman, Urban T. Holmes, Jr., University of North Carolina. Attendance: 172 
1. “‘Presidential Address: Breadth of View in Education.”’ Urban T. Holmes, Jr., 
President, South Atlantic Modern Language Association. 
2. “Report of the Committee on the Status and Promotion of the Humanities.” 
Thomas B. Stroup, University of Florida. 
3. “Poetry and System.” Horatio Smith, Columbia University. 
Joun A. StRAUSBAUGH, Secretary 


Fray, NOVEMBER 21, 7:30 P.m. 
Banquet 


Toastmaster, Thomas H. English, Emory University. Attendance: 152 
1. “Address of Welcome.” Dean Goodrich C. White, Emory University. 
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2. “Response to the Address of Welcome.”’ Urban T. Holmes, Jr., President, 
South Atlantic Modern Language Association. 
3. “Ballads: English and American.” Roosevelt P. Walker, University of Georgia. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 9:00 a.m. 
Joint Sessions 


ENGLISH 


Co-Chairmen, Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan, and Hill Shine, Maryville 
College. Attendance: 100 
The English Section of the South Atlantic Modern Language Association met 

jointly with the College Section of the National Council of Teachers of English, 

assembled in annual convention in Atlanta, November 20-22, 1941. 

1. “The College Man Looks at High School English.” Reed Smith, University of 

South Carolina. 

2. “The Teaching of College English.” Dougald MacMillan, University of North 

Carolina. 

3. “Teaching English to Graduate Students.” Clifford P. Lyons, University of 

Florida. 

T. WALTER HERBERT, Secretary 


MopDERN ForREIGN LANGUAGES 


Chairman, W. S. Barney, Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 
Attendance: 75 
The French and Italian, the German, and the Spanish Sections met jointly for 
the discussion of pedagogical problems. The program was under the supervision of 
the Committee on Pedagogical Problems. 
1. “Teaching Spanish Conversation.”” Sagra Merido de Montgomery, Columbus, 
Georgia. 
2. “The Place of Phonetics in the Teaching of German.” F. E. Coenen, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 
3. “Problems of Teaching in the Present Emergency.” Estelle Mitchell, Greens- 
boro (N. C.) Senior High School. 
4. “Open Forum on the Status of French in the High Schools and Colleges.’’ Dis- 
cussion led by W. S. Barney, Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 
Huco Gipvz, Secretary 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 11:00 a.m. 
General Business Session 


Chairman, Urban T. Holmes, Jr., University of North Carolina. Attendance: 87 
Minutes of the Previous Meeting; Report of the Treasury; Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Standing Committees, Temporary Committees; New Business; 
Election of Officers; Adjournment. 
Joun A. StRAUSBAUGH, Secretary 


Upon the cordial invitation of the University of South Carolina, it was voted to 
hold the next annual meeting, the fifteenth, at Columbia, November 27-28, 1942. 
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The officers elected for the year 1941-42 are: President, Frederick L. Jones, Mercer 
University; Vice-President, Guy R. Vowles, Davidson College; Secretary-Treasurer, 
John A. Strausbaugh, Emory University; to serve on the Executive Committee: 
Margie Burks, Florida State College for Women; Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of 
North Carolina; Sidney L. McGee, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; Henry B. Mock, 
Alabama State Teachers College (Jacksonville); O. P. Rhyne, Clemson College; and 
Urban T. Holmes, Jr., University of North Carolina. 

The Departmental Sections reported the election of the following officers: English: 
Chairman, W. L. Halstead, University of Miami; Co-Chairman, Roy P. Basler, 
Alabama State Teachers College (Florence); Secretary, William P. Cumming, David- 
son College. French and Italian: Chairman, C. Maxwell Lancaster, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; Vice-Chairman, Nancy Stewart, Mercer University; Secretary, Jean Autret, 
Presbyterian College. German: Chairman, F. W. Bradley, University of South Caro- 
lina; Secretary, William Cary Maxwell, Duke University. Spanish: Chairman, Me- 
lissa A. Cilley, Agnes Scott College; Secretary, Paul T. Manchester, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versily. 

To serve as Assistant Editor of the South Ailantic Bulletin, a post left vacant by 
the resignation of Harry K. Russell, University of North Carolina, the organization 
elected George F. Horner of the University of North Carolina. Clifford P. Lyons, 
University of Florida, was added to the staff as an Associate Editor. Frederick L. 
Jones, Mercer University, replaces Adolphe Vermont, Converse College, as one of 
the Associate Editors. Effective with the number for December, 1941, the Associa- 
tion voted to add $25.00 to the subsidy of $50.00 granted to each issue of the Bulle- 
tin. The system of exchange, whereby the South-Central Bulletin was mailed to all 
members of the South Atlantic Modern Language Association in exchange for the 
South Atlantic Bulletin mailed to all members of the South-Central Modern Lan- 
guage Association, was discontinued. As a trial arrngement for one year only, it was 
voted that any member of the South Atlantic Modern Language Association may 
subscribe to the South-Central Bulletin by paying fifty cents in addition to the mem- 
bership fee of one dollar, and that this plan is to be reciprocal. 

The two remaining recommendations of the Executive Committee were likewise 
approved. With regard to the informal discussion groups, which, under the leader- 
ship of Allan H. Gilbert, Duke University, took form during the Chapel Hill meet- 
ing, a year ago, it was voted that hereafter the places assigned to them for their 
meetings are to be published in the program for the annual meeting. Lastly, the 
Committee on the Status and Promotion of the Humanities was asked to investigate 
the possibilities of having the viewpoint of the Association represented by speakers 
of prominence on the general programs of the State Educational Meetings. 








Modern Language Association 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


November 28, 1940—-November 19, 1941 
RECEIPTS: 


Balance on hand, November 27, 1940 $573 .34 
Membership dues, November 28, 1940—-November 19, 1941 


$991.34 
DISBURSEMENTS: 


$225.50 
102.58 


$328 .08 


Balance on hand, November 19, 1941 


Joun A. STRAUSBAUGH, Secretary-Treasurer 





SOUTH-CENTRAL MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


Tue South-Central Modern Language Association was organized during 1940 as a 
result of the stimulus from the 1939 meeting of the Modern Language Association 
of America, at New Orleans. Its territory embraces Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. Its first meeting was held in Shreveport, 
Louisiana, on invitation of Centenary College, on November 1 and 2, 1940. The 
following officers were elected: 


President: Aaron Schaffer, University of Texas 

Vice-President: Herbert Drennon, Mississippi State College 

Secretary-Treasurer: Roger P. McCutcheon, Tulane University 

Executive Committee: Wolfgang Paulsen, Southwestern; E. E. Leisy, Southern 
Methodist University; J. A. Thompson, Louisiana State University; R. A. Caldwell, 
University of Arkansas. 

Editor of the Bulletin: Roger P. McCutcheon, Tulane University 


Professor Gilbert Chinard, of Princeton, and Professor R. W. Griffith, of the 
University of Texas, spoke at the general meeting, and it was the good fortune of 
the new association to have Carleton Brown as the speaker at the dinner meeting. 
At the ten section meetings, forty-five papers were presented. At the close of the 
first meeting, the Association had 177 members; by October 30, 1941, this number 
had grown to 302. 


The second annual meeting was held at Dallas, Texas, on invitation of the 
Southern Methodist University, October 31 and November 1, 1941. The 227 regis- 
trants represented forty-nine different institutions. 


PROGRAM 
Fray, OcToBER 31, 9:30 a.m.—12:30 P.m. 


English I: Medieval and Renaissance Literature. Chairman, Robert Adger Law, 

University of Texas; Secretary, Mildred G. Christian, Newcomb College. Att.: 42 

1. “Chaucerian Minutiae,’ Haldeen Braddy, Texas Christian University. 

2. “Jonson’s Definition of Humor: A New Interpretation,” Henry L. Snuggs, 
Oklahoma Baptist University. 

3. “Liturgical Remains and Influences in the Towneley Plays,” Edward Murray 
Clark, University of Oklahoma. 

4. “The Authorship of John of Bordeaux,” Waldo F. McNeir, North Texas State 
Teachers College. 

Papers discussed by: Thomas A. Kirby, Frederick Hard, Erma M. Gill, Florence 
E. Barns, Thomas H. McNeil, Robert A. Law. 

New Officers: Chairman, Henry B. Woolf, Louisiana State University; Secretary, 
Jewel Wurtzbaugh, University of Oklahoma. 


English II: Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century Literature. Acting Chairman, 
Frank B. Evans, III, Tulane University. Attendance: 31 
1. “Arthur Murphy’s Veneration of Shakespeare,” Milton C. White, Millsaps 

College. 
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2. “George Barnwell: a Man of Feeling,” George B. Rodman, University of 
Arkansas. 

3. “George Borrow and Goethe’s Faust,” Lillian E. Reed, Newcomb College. 

4. “The Diffusion of Newtonianism in the Early Eighteenth Century,” Herbert 
Drennon, Mississippi State College. 

5. “Tennyson’s Maud and Shakespeare,” Thomas P. Harrison, Jr., University of 
Texas. 

Papers discussed by: R. B. Heilman, R. H. Griffith, M. C. White, M. P. Wells, 
A. D. McKillop. 

New Officers: Chairman, R. H. Griffith, University of Texas; Secretary, Autrey N. 
Wiley, Texas State College for Women. 


German II: Recent German Literature. Chairman, Heinrich Meyer, Rice Institute ; 
Acting Secretary, Gilbert J. Jordan, Southern Methodist University. Attendance: 33 
1. Symposium on Experiences with Literature in the 1920’s. 

Gerhard Loose, University of Colorado. 
- Hans Rosenhaupt, Colorado College. 
Wolfgang Paulsen, Southwestern. 
Sister Ludmilla M. Huger, Incarnate Word College. 
Werner Peiser, Loyola University. 
Miss Therese Stengel, University of Colorado. 
Discussion by: Heinrich Meyer, Hans Wolff, Gilbert J. Jordan, R. T. Clark, Jr., 

E. M. Peiser, Lee M. Hollander, A. D. Schuessler, Hermann J. Weigand. 

New Officers: Chairman, Paul G. Schroeder, University of Colorado; Secretary, 

William Kurath, University of Arizona. 

Nominating and Advisory Committee: A. D. Schuessler, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity; Robert T. Clark, Jr., Louisiana State University; Gerhard Loose, University 
of Colorado. 


French I: Philology and Pedagogy. Honorary Chairman, W. A. Read, Louisiana 
State University; Chairman, T. J. Beck, Arkansas A. and M. College; Acting 
Secretary, Charles I. Silin, Tulane University. Attendance: 36 
1. “Anglicismes dans un journal bilingue de la Nouvelle-Orléans, 1935-41,” 

Lionel C. Durel, Newcomb College. 

2. “The Love Potion in Tristan and Isolt,” L. E. Winfrey, University of Oklahoma. 

3. “Pictographs and the Conversation Class,’ Fritz Frauchiger, University of 
Oklahoma. 

4. “The Fable in French Education,” C. F. Sheley, Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College. 

Papers discussed by: H. A. Major, Marie Theriot, R. M. Myers, J. A. Vern, Aaron 
Schaffer, André Bourgeois, D. R. LeBreton, J. H. Amiel, Sister Magdalen Laine, 
L. E. Dabney, E. T. Ruff. 

New Officers: Chairman, Charles I. Silin, Tulane University; Secretary, L. E. 
Winfrey, University of Oklahoma. 

Program Committee: Honorary Chairman: H. Wynn Rickey, Southern Methodist 
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University; Paul M. Spurlin, Louisiana State University; E. Oberlé, Rice Institute; 
Marie Theriot, Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 


Spanish-American: Acting Chairman, Dorothy Schons, University of Texas; Acting 
Secretary, D. S. Wogan, Louisiana State University. Attendance: 27 
1. Research Activities, Materials, and Possibilities in the South-Central Region. 

Language: L. B. Kiddle, Tulane University. 
Literature: J. R. Spell, University of Texas. 
Brazilian Studies: Eunice Joiner Gates, Texas Technological College. 
2. “Recent Bibliographical Studies Published in Mexico,” Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle, University of Mexico. 
Papers discussed by: Margaret K. Kress, S. A. Myatt, Rebecca Switzer. 
New Officers: Chairman, J. R. Spell, University of Texas; Secretary, Eunice J. 

Gates, Texas Technological College. 


American Literature, First Session: Chairman, Floyd Stovall, North Texas State 
Teachers College; Secretary, Arlin Turner, Louisiana State University. Alt.: 55 
. “Dante in America before 1840,” J. Chesley Mathews, University of Texas. 
. “Shakespeare in Mississippi,” W. B. Gates, Texas Technological College. 
. “Dickens on America,” R. B. Heilman, Louisiana State University. 
. “The Reception of The Grapes of Wrath in Oklahoma,” Martin S. Shockley, 
University of Oklahoma. 
Papers discussed by: Rebecca W. Smith, E. G. Fletcher, Joseph J. Jones, Robert 
L. Morris. 
New Officers: Chairman, E. E. Leisy, Southern Methodist University; Secretary, 
M. S. Shockley, University of Oklahoma. 
Program and Nominating Committee: C. C. Walcutt, University of Oklahoma; 
P. K. McCarter, University of Mississippi; Floyd Stovall, North Texas S. T. C.; 
Arlin Turner, Louisiana State University. 


3:00 p.m., GENERAL MEETING, FONDREN LIBRARY AUDITORIUM, 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


Address of Welcome: Eugene Blake Hawk, Dean of the School of Theology, 
Southern Methodist University, on behalf of Umphrey Lee, President, Southern 
Methodist University. Altendance: c. 150 

Presidential Address: ““The Role of the Teachers of Modern Languages in the 
Light of the Present World Situation,’ by Aaron Schaffer. 

Address: “The Seventy-two Languages of the World,” by Hermann J. Weigand, 
Professor of German, Yale University. 


RECEPTION 


After the business meeting, members of the association were entertained at the 
Board Room, Perkins Hall, Southern Methodist University. 
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8:00 p.m., DINNER, PEACOCK TERRACE, BAKER HOTEL 


Guest Speaker: Rafael Heliodoro Valle, Professor of History and Literature at 
the National Preparatory School and in the University of Mexico Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters. Attendance: 160 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 9:00 a.m.—12:00 P.m. 


English III: General Topics. Chairman, L. N. Morgan, University of Oklahoma; 
Secretary, G. Geoffrey Langsam, Southern Methodist University. Attendance: 51 
1. “Towards an American Dialect Dictionary,” Raven I. McDavid, Jr., South- 

western Louisiana Institute. 

2. “Some Problems in the Early History of English Neo-Stoicism,”” Beach Langs- 
ton, Texas College of Mines. 

3. “Nostalgia and Sentimentalism,” Alan Dugald McKillop, Rice Institute. 

4. “An Aesthetic Justification for the Historical Novel,” E. G. Ballard, North 

Texas State Teachers College. 

5. “The Renaissance Advice Letter,” A. C. Edwards, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
Papers discussed by: Fritz Frauchiger, Robert A. Law, M. P. Wells, C. C. 

Walcutt. 

New Officers: Chairman, N. M. Caffee, Louisiana State University; Secretary, 

Sarah L. C. Clapp, Louisiana Normal College. 

Committee on plans toward an American Dialect Dictionary: R. I. McDavid, Jr., 

Rudolph Willard, N. M. Caffee, R. A. Caldwell, Sherman McKuhn. 


German I: Older German Literature (to 1832). Chairman, Heinrich Meyer, Rice 

Institute; Acting Secretary, A.H. Moehlenbrock, Tulane University. Attendance: 30 

1. “Linguistic Problems,” Paul G. Schroeder, University of Colorado. 

2. “Harsdoerffer’s Frauenzimmergespraechspiele,” Gilbert J. Jordan, Southern 
Methodist University. 

3. “Herder’s Farewell to Aesthetics,” Robert T. Clark, Jr., Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

4. “Schiller and St. Joan of Arc,” John T. Krumpelmann, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

5. “Romantic Irony,” A. E. Lussky, University of Arkansas. 

New Officers: Chairman, J. T. Krumpelmann, Louisiana State University; Secre- 
tary, Gilbert J. Jordan, Southern Methodist University. 

Nominating and Advisory Committee: (same as German II). 


American Literature, Second Session. Attendance: 30 
1. “Hamlin Garland’s Retreat to the Right,” Walter F. Taylor, Mississippi Col- 
lege. 
2. “New Directions in Graduate Study and Research in American Literature,” 
Roger P. McCutcheon, Tulane University. 
3. “MacLeish’s Place as a Poet,” Carl Benson, Arkansas A. & M. College. 
Papers discussed by: Ima H. Herron, Henry N. Smith, Cleanth Brooks, Jr. 
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Spanish: Chairman, Christopher Longest, University of Mississippi; Secretary, 
W. A. Pickens, Louisiana State University. Attendance: 28 
1. “The Vogue of Minor French Classical Tragedies in Spain in the Eighteenth 

Century,” Charles B. Qualia, Texas Technological College. 

2. “El gusto del dia y la comedia sentimental en Espafia,” John A. Cook, Southern 
Methodist University. 

3. “The Contributions of Rodriguez Rubi to the Development of the Alta 
Comedia,” W. F. Smith, Tulane University. 

4. “A Suggested Formula for the Alarconian Comedia,” T. Earle Hamilton, Texas 
Technological College. 

5. “Social and Economic Conditions in Mexico during the Revolution of 1910 as 
Portrayed in Mariano Azuela’s Novels,’ Martha Sanderson, Ocean Springs High 
School. 

New Officers: Chairman, John A. Cook, Southern Methodist University; Secretary, 
William F. Smith, Tulane University. 


French II: Literature. Chairman, André Bourgeois, Rice Institute; Secretary, H. A. 
Major, Louisiana State University. Attendance: 37 
1, “Flaubert and Medicine,” Josiah Combs, Texas Christian University. 

2. “Le Curé Normand chez les Ecrivains Frangais,” Jules Vern, University of 

Houston. 

3. “Thomas Shadwell’s Miser and L’Avare of Moliére,” Fred Shelton, Rice Insti- 
tule. 
4. “Taine’s Changing Opinion of Shakespeare,” Mrs. Dagmar R. LeBreton, 

Newcomb College. 

5. “Alfred Jarry in the Light of Today,” John Arthur Ray, Baylor University. 

New Officers: Chairman, John Arthur Ray, Baylor University; Secretary, Row- 
land M. Myers, University of Texas. 

Program Committee: Sister Magdalen Laine, St. Vincent’s College, Jules Vern, 

University of Houston. 


Regionalism : Chairman, Charles I. Silin, Tulane University. Attendance: 14 

1. Organization meeting. 

2. General discussion on materials and resources for research in regionalism and 
comparative literature in the South-Central region. 

New Officers: Chairman, Werner Peiser, Loyola University; Secretary, A. H. 
Moehlenbrock, Tulane University. 

Advisory Committee: Charles I. Silin, Tulane University, J. R. Spell, University of 
Texas, Cleanth Brooks, Jr., Louisiana State University. 


At the business meeting, the Association adopted several recommendations from 
the Executive Committee, received the reports of the Secretary-Treasurer, the 
Auditing Committee, and the Resolutions Committee, and elected the following 
officers: ‘ 


President: Herbert Drennon, Mississippi State College 
Vice-President: L. M. Hollander, University of Texas 
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Secretary-Treasurer: Charles B. Qualia, Texas Technological College 

Executive Committee: E. E. Leisy, Southern Methodist University; Wolfgang 
Paulsen, Southwestern; Aaron Schaffer, ex-officio, University of Texas; Dorothy 
Schons, University of Texas; L. E. Winfrey, University of Oklahoma 

Editor of the Bulletin: Roger P. McCutcheon, Tulane University 


The next meeting of the South-Central Modern Language Associaticn will be held 
in New Orleans (October 30 and 31), on the invitation of Tulane University. 

Thanks to generous subsidies from Louisiana State University, Tulane Univer- 
sity, and the University of Texas, the Association undertook the publication of a 
quarterly, The South-Central Bulletin. This bulletin in its first volume printed the 
titles of all Masters’ and Doctors’ theses accepted by the graduate schools of the 
region for the years 1935-1940. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
November 1, 1940-September 23, 1941 





oe gs db Sees padre ew paeele ies laeeaantelaes 616.06 
DISBURSEMENTS: 

Ce I oasis sowie addy se wocuecbeesieds scisivtocvcnsses 371.40 

en a ee 171.26 

542 .66 

Mees Cee Sn CI OD I. ggg wo nc occ cece ci ccc ccccteccees 73.40 


RocER P. McCurcueon, Secrelary-Treasurer 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
(Corrected to Feb. 20, 1942) 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
(The roll dates from July 13, 1893) 


Elected 

Amapo ALONSO 1940 
Buenos-Aires, Argentina 

FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 1931 
The Sorbonne 

MICHELE BaRBI 1916 
University of Florence 

Gu1L10 BERTONI 1939 
Reale Universit4 degli Studi, Rome 

R. W. CHAMBERS 1930 
University College, London 

Sm Epmunp CHAMBERS 1922 
Bovey Combe, Beer, Devon, Eng. 

Vittorio CIAN 1926 
University of Turin 

GeEorGES CrRoT 1926 
University of Bordeaux 

GusTAVE COHEN 1940 
Yale University 

Srk WittraM A. CRAIGIE 1922 
Oxford, Eng. 

BENEDETTO CROCE 1909 
Naples, Italy 

Gustav EHRISMANN 1939 


Diirerstrasse 6, Hamburg-Othmar- 
schen, Germany 


OLIVER ELTON 1939 
293 Woodstock Rd., Oxford, Eng. 

ARTURO FARINELLI 1930 
University of Turin 

Max FOrsTER 1935 
University of Munich 

LucrEN FOULET 1932 
Paris, France 

WALTER WILSON GREG 1923 
Standlands, Petworth, Sussex, Eng. 

Sm. H. J. C. Grrerson 1932 
University of Edinburgh 

Pau Hazarp 1936 
Collége de France, Paris 

Pepro HENRiQUE2-URENA 1940 


Buenos-Aires, Argentina 


Elected 

JoHANNEs Hoops 1933 
University of Heidelberg 

ALFRED JEANROY 1914 
Université de Paris 

Otto JESPERSEN 1904 
Lundehave, Helsinggr, Denmark 

DANIEL JONES 1936 
University of London 

HERMANN AvuGusT KorFrF 1940 
University of Leipzig 

EvuGEN KUHNEMANN 1906 
University of Breslau 

ABEL LEFRANC 1913 
Collége de France 

FERDINAND Lot 1927 
The Sorbonne 

DANIEL MORNET 1939 
Université de Paris, Paris 

LorRENz MorsBACH 1926 
University of Géttingen 

RaMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 1910 
University of Madrid 

ALFRED W. POLLARD 1916 
British Museum, London 

Mario RoquEs 1926 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris 

JosErxH ScHICK 1940 
University of Munich 

EDWARD SCHROEDER 1913 
University of Géttingen 

Percy SIMPSON 1939 
27 Old Road, Highfield, Oxford, Eng. 

SAMUEL SINGER 1940 
University of Berne 

Davin NIcHo. SMITH 1940 
Oxford University 

KARL VOSSLER 1926 
University of Munich 

MAUvRICE WILMOTTE 1934 
Bruxelles, Belgium 

Henry Ceci, WyLD 1930 


Oxford University 
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Life Members and Emeritus Members are indicated by 


Abbot, William Richardson, Prof. Eng., Coll. 
of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 

Abbott, Allan, Prof. and Chairman Eng. 
Dept., Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ., 
New York, N. Y. 

Abbott, Charles David, Dir. of Libraries, 
Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. [Lock- 
wood Memorial Lib.] 

Aberle, Nellie, Asst. Prof. Eng., Kansas 
State Coll., Manhattan, Kans. 

Able, Augustus Henry, III, Instr. Eng., 
Univ. of Delaware, Newark, Dela. [1301 
Bellevue Rd., Wilmington] 

Abrahamson, Ernest L., Instr. Rom. Lang. 
and Latin, Howard Univ., Washington, 
D. C. [1717 Columbia Rd.]} 

Abrams, Meyer Howard, Instr. Eng., Har- 
vard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. [383 Har- 
vard St.] 

«Abramson, (Mrs.) Muriel Morris, 4800 
Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Acheson, David, Grad. Stud. Eng., Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. [2806 Yale 
Sta.] 

Ackerman, Robert W., Instr. Eng., Ill. Inst. 
of Tech., Chicago, Il. 

Adam, F. O., Jr., Assoc. Prof. Spanish, La. 
Poly. Inst., Ruston, La. 

« Adams, Arthur, Prof. Eng. and Librarian, 
Trinity Coll., Hartford, Conn. 

¢ Adams, Edward Larrabee, Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. [1850 Washtenaw Ave.] 

Adams, George C. S., Asst. Prof. and Head 
Dept. Rom. Langs., W. Georgia Coll., Car- 
rollton, Ga. [83 Newnan St.] 

Adams, Henry Hitch, 2000 Day St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Adams, Henry Welch, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Alabama Poly. Inst., Auburn, Ala. 

Adams, John Cranford, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. [345 Goldwin 
Smith Hall] 

Adams, John R., Prof. Eng., San Diego State 
Coll., San Diego, Calif. 

Adams, Joseph Quincy, Director, Folger 
Shakespeare Lib., Washington, D. C. 

Adams, Martin Ray, Prof. Eng., Franklin 
and Marshall Coll., Lancaster, Pa. [582 
School Lane] 

Adams, Nicholson Barney, Prof. Spanish, 
Univ. of N, C., Chapel Hill, N. C. [Route 4] 

Adams, Raymond William, Prof. Eng., Univ. 
of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Adams, Robert P., Instr. Eng., Michigan 
State Coll., E. Lansing, Mich. 

¢ Adams, Warren Austin, 325 Second St., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Adkins, (Mrs.) Mary Grace Muse, Instr. 
Eng., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas [Box 
1687, Univ. Sta.] 

Adkins, Nelson Frederick, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Washington Square Coll., N. Y. Univ., 
New York, N. Y. [19 Christopher St.] 

Adolf, Helen, 6807 Lawnton Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Agard, Frederick Browning, Asst. Prof. Mod. 
Langs., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
[42 Linden Lane] 

Ahern, Agnes Madeleine, Head French 
Dept., St. Joseph Coll., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Ahlstrom, Alvida, Chairman Dept. For. 
Langs., State Teachers Coll., La Crosse, 
Wis. [125 S. Tenth St.] 

Ahrens, Frederick C., Assoc. Prof. German, 
Univ. of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

Aiken, Janet R., Columbia Univ., 421 W. 
117 St., New York, N. Y. 

Aiken, Pauline, Res. Fellow Eng., Yale Univ., 
New Haven, Conn. [225 Bishop St.]} 

Aish, Deborah Amelia Kirk, Lect. French, 
McMaster Univ., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 

Albrecht, Otto Edwin, Asst. Prof. French, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. [463 W. 
Ellet St., Mt. Airy] 

Albrecht, William Price, Instr. Eng., Univ. 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. [444 South 
Ave., Wilkinsburg] 

Albright, Evelyn May, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [Faculty 
Exch. 13] 

Alciatore, Jules, 4813 46 St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Alden, Donald Hitt, Instr. Eng., Los Angeles 
City Coll., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alden, Douglas William, Instr. Rom. Langs., 
Amherst Coll., Amherst, Mass. [R.F.D. 
#3) 

Alden, Henry, Instr. Eng., Grinnell Coll., 
Grinnell, Iowa [1333 Broad St.] 

Alderman, William E., Prof. and Chairman 
Eng. Dept., Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio 
[Bonham Rd.] 

Alderson, William L., Instr. Div. Langs. and 
Lit., Central Washington Coll. of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg, Wash. 
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Alewyn, Richard, Assoc. Prof. 
Queens Coll., Flushing, N. Y. 
Alexander, Dorothy, 88 Morningside Dr., 

New York, N. Y. 

Alexander, W. A., Librarian, Indiana Univ. 
Lib., Bloomington, Ind. 

Alexis, Joseph E. A., Prof. and Chairman 
Dept. Mod. Langs., Univ. of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. [1811 Pershing Rd.] 

Alleman, Gellert Spencer, Providence Rd., 
Wallingford, Pa. 

Allen, Don Cameron, Assoc. Proc. Eng., 
Duke Univ., Durham, N. C. [701 Club 
Blvd.]} 

Allen, Gay Wilson, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Bowl- 
ing Green State Univ., Bowling Green, 
Ohio 

Allen, Harold Byron, Asst. Prof. Eng., San 
Diego State Coll., San Diego, Calif. 

Allen, Hope Emily, Kenwood, Oneida, N. Y. 

Allen, Joseph Heatley Dulles, Jr., Instr. 
French, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [704 
W. California Ave.] 

¢ Allen, Morse S., Assoc. Prof. Eng., Trinity 
Coll., Hartford, Conn. [3 Fern St.] 

Allen, Ned Bliss, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Delaware, Newark, Dela. 

Allen, Robert Joseph, Asst. Prof. Eng., Wil- 
liams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 

Allen, Samuel E., Assoc. Prof. Rhet., Wil- 
liams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 

Allison, Tempe Elizabeth, Chairman Eng. 
Dept., San Bernardino Valley Jr. Coll., 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

« Almstedt, Hermann Benjamin, Prof. and 
Chairman Dept. Germ. Langs., Univ. of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [302 Westmount 
Ave.] 

Almy, Robert F., Assoc. Prof. Eng., Miami 
Univ., Oxford, Ohio [Shadowy Hills Dr.] 
Alonso, Antonio, Asst. Prof. Spanish, George 

Washington Univ., Washington, D. C. 

Alphonsus, Mother Mary, Rosemont Coll., 
Rosemont, Pa. 

Alspach, Russell K., Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. [132 Bennett 
Hall] 

Altenhein, Margarete Reckling, Instr. Ger- 
man, Hunter Coll., New York, N. Y. [454 
Ft. Washington Ave.] 

Altick, Richard D., Instr. Eng., Franklin and 
Marshall Coll., Lancaster, Pa. 

Altrocchi, Rudolph, Prof. and Chairman 
Dept. Italian, Univ. of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. [Box 443, Wheeler Hall] 

Alyea, Dorothy C. (Mrs. E. T.), Instr. Cre- 


German, 
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ative Poetry, Adult Education School, 
Montclair, N. J. [105 Upper Mountain 
Ave.]} 

Ament, William S., Prof. Eng., Scripps Coll., 
Claremont, Calif. 

Ames, Russell Abbot, Tutor Eng., Queens 
Coll., Flushing, N. Y. 

Amiel, Joseph Henri, Dept. Mod. Langs., 
Loyola Univ., New Orleans, La. 

Amos, Flora Ross, Prof. Eng., Wilson Coll., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Amy, Ernest F., Prof. Eng., Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ., Delaware, Ohio [28 Forest Ave.] 
Anderson, Chas. D., Assoc. Editor College, 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
Yor, nN. ¥. 

Anderson, George Kumler, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

Anderson, Karl O. E., Instr. Eng., Cornell 
Univ. Ithaca, N. Y. [3 Reservoir Ave.] 

Anderson, Marcia Lee, Instr. Eng., Beaver 
Coll., Jenkintown, Pa. [Box 59] 


Anderson, Marjorie, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Hunter Coll., New York, N. Y. [135 E. 
74 St.] 


Anderson, Paul Bunyan, Prof. and Chair- 
man Dept. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Otterbein 
Coll., Westerville, Ohio [99 N. West St.] 

Anderson, Ruth L., Prof. Eng., Central Coll., 
Fayette, Mo. 

Andersson, Theodore, Assoc. Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Wells Coll., Aurora, N. Y. 

Andrews, Albert LeRoy, Asst. Prof. German, 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Andrus, Lawrence Russell, Examiner, Board 
of Examinations, Univ. of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. [Faculty Exch.] 

Angelica, Mother, Prof. Eng., Our Lady of 
the Lake Coll. Lib., San Antonio, Tex. 

Angell, Joseph W., Instr. Eng., Pomona Coll., 
Claremont, Calif. 

« Anibal, Claude E., Prof. Rom. Langs., Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus, Ohio [1329 Wyan- 
dotte Rd., Grandview] 

« App, Austin J., Prof. and Head Eng. Dept., 
Univ. of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 

Appelt, E. P., Prof. German, Univ. of Roch- 
ester, Rochester, N. Y. [240 Cobb Terrace] 

Appelt, Theodore C., Instr. German, Con- 
cordia Teachers Coll., River Forest, Ill. 
{1123 Monroe Ave.] 

Aquarone, Stanislas Raoul Adrien, Instr. 
French, Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 
[610 W. 111 St.] 

Arbib-Costa, Alfonso, Prof. Emer. Rom. 
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Langs., The City Coll., New York, N. Y. 
(211 Central Park W.] 

Arce, Jose M., Prof. Spanish, Dartmouth 
Coll., Hanover, N. H. [P. O. Box 102] 

Archer, Jerome W., Instr. Eng., Marquette 
Univ., Milwaukee, Wis. [1341 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave.] 

Arends, Charles Clifford, Prof. Speech, Elm- 
hurst Coll., Elmhurst, Ill. 

Ariail, J. M., Prof. Eng., Columbia Coll., 
Columbia, S. C. 

Arlt, Gustave O., Prof. and Chairman Dept. 
German Lang. and Lit., Univ. of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Armour, Richard Willard, Prof. Eng., Wells 
Coll., Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 

Arms, George Warren, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Mary Washington Coll., Fredericksburg, 
Va. [1407 Winchester St.] 

« Armstrong, Edward C., Prof. French 
Lang., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
{26 Edgehill St.] 

Armstrong, Ray Livingstone, Instr. Eng., 
Pine Manor Jr. Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 

Arnaud, Leonard Ellison, Instr. Rom. Langs., 
Brooklyn Coll., B’klyn., N. Y. [135 Parsons 
Dr., Hempstead, L. I.] 

Arnavon, Cyrille, Visiting Prof. French, 
Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Arndt, Edward J., Instr. German, Wayne 
Univ., Detroit, Mich. [Faculty Club, 470 
Putnam] 

Arndt, Karl John Richard, Asst. Prof. Ger- 
man, Louisiana State Univ., Univ., La. 
Arnold, Mrs. Agnes N., Teacher French and 
Spanish, Paul Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 

[3740 Jenifer St., N.W.] 

Arnold, Mrs. Dorothy McSparran, Asst. 
Prof. Eng., Asst. Dean, Wash. Sq. Coll., 
N. Y. U., New York, N. Y. 

Arnold, Frederic Kappeler, Asst. Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, 
Conn. [48 Wyllys Ave.] 

Arnold, Harrison Heikes, Prof. Span., Div. 
Span. and Italian, Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College, Pa. [519 Holmes St.] 

Arnoldson, (Mrs.) Louise G., Prof. French, 
Montana State Univ., Missoula, Mont. 

Aron, Albert W., Prof. and Head German 
Dept., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Arroya, Justa, Instr. Spanish, Smith Coll., 
Northampton, Mass. [Washburn House] 

Arthos, John, Instr. Eng., Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [101 Winchell House] 

Artin, Edward, Editorial Staff, G. and C. 


Merriam Co., 47 Federal St., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Artinian, Artine, Asst. Prof. French, Bard 
Coll., Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Arvin, Neil Cole, Prof. French, Univ. of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ashburn, Andrew Wilson, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Tex. State Coll. for Women, Denton, Tex. 
[2800 Scott Ave., Ft. Worth] 

Ashby, Nanette M., Assoc. Prof. Eng., New 
Mexico State Teachers Coll., Silver City, 
N. M. 

Ashby, Stanley Royal, Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Maine, Orono, Me. 

Ashcom, Benjamin Bowles, Assoc. Prof. 
Spanish, Wayne Univ., 4841 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ashford, William Ray, Prof. French and 
Spanish, Kenyon Coll., Gambier, Ohio 
Ashton, John William, Prof. and Chairman 
Eng. Dept., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, 

Kans. 


Ashton, Madeline, Asst. Prof. and Chairman 
Dept. For. Langs., Univ. of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo. [5301 Charlotte St.] 

Atkin, Ernest George, Prof. French, Univ. of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Atkins, Elizabeth, Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Atkins, Stuart, Instr. German, Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass. [Kirkland House] 

Atkinson, Dorothy F., Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Atkinson, Geoffroy, Prof. Rom. Langs., Am- 
herst Coll., Amherst, Mass. 

Atkinson, Thomas Prater, Head. For. Lang. 
Dept., Ala. Poly. Inst., Auburn, Ala. [378 
N. College St.] 

Atwood, Elmer Bagby, Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. [Main Bldg. 1806] 

Aubin, Robert Arnold, Asst. Prof. Eng., N. J. 
Coll. for Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 
[12 Suydam St.] 

Auerbach, Eric, Prof. Rom. Phil., Istanbul 
Univ., Istanbul-Bebek, Arslanlikonak, 
Turkey 

Aurner, (Mrs.) Nellie Slayton, Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa [303 Lex- 
ington Ave.] 

Austin, Herbert Douglas, Prof. Italian and 
French, Univ. of Southern Calif., Los 
Angeles, Calif. [3551 Univ. Ave.] 

Avery, Emmett, Langdon, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
State Coll. of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
[Box 67, Coll. Sta.] 
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 Aydelotte, Frank, Dir., Inst. for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, N. J. 

Ayer, Charles Carlton, Prof. Rom. Langs., 
Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Ayres, Harry Morgan, Prof. Eng., Colum- 
bia Univ., New York, N. Y. [Philosophy 
Hall] 


Babb, Lawrence, Instr. Eng., Michigan State 
Coll., E. Lansing, Mich. 

Babcock, Robert Witbeck, Assoc. Prof. Fng., 
Wayne Univ., Detroit, Mich. [1705 Hill 
St.] 

Bach, Matthew G., Asst. Prof. German, 
Hunter Coll., New York, N. Y. [485 Cen- 
tral Park W.] 

Bachman, Albert, Prof. French and Head 
Rom. Lang. Dept., Gettysburg Coll., 
Gettysburg, Pa. [Box 33] 

Backenstoss, Ross Elwood, Jr., Grad. Asst. 
Mod. Langs., Univ. of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. (3114 Quebec Pl., N. W., Wash- 
ingston, D. C.] 

Bacon, Wallace A., Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [609 Hill St.] 

Bader, Arno L., Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Baer, Lydia, Asst. Prof. German, Swarth- 
more Coll., Swarthmore, Pa. 

Baer, William Bush, Asst. Dean Eng. 
Dept., Univ. Coll., N. Y. Univ., Univ. 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Baerg, Gerhard, Prof. German, DePauw 
Univ., Greencastle, Ind. 

Baginsky, Paul B., Instr. German, Brooklyn 
Coll., Bedford Ave. and Ave. H, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Bagley, Charles Rutherford, Prof. French, 
Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, N. H. 

Bagster-Collins, Jeremy Felix, Instr. Eng., 
Finch Jr. Coll., 52 E. 78 St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Bailey, James Osler, Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. 
of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. [Box 414] 

Bailey, (Mrs.) Louise Herron, 2226 Blake St., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Bailey, Margery, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Stanford 
Univ., Calif. [559 Kingsley Ave., Palo Alto] 

Bailey, Robert Gano, Instr. Rom. Langs., 
Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. [Box 
219, Wesleyan Sta.] 

Bailhache, Mrs. Marjorie Stuart, Head For. 
Lang. Dept., Galileo H. S., San Francisco, 
Calif. [32 Fifth Ave.] 

Bainbridge, Margaret Pitkin, (Mrs. Ken- 
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neth T.), Tutor Rom. Langs., Radcliffe 
Coll., Cambridge, Mass. [120 Avon Hill St.] 

Baird, James Richard, Eng. Dept., Univ. of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Baird, Theodore, Samuel Williston Prof. 
Eng., Amherst Coll., Ambherst, Mass. 
{Shays St.] 

Bakeless, John, Assoc. Prof. Journalism, 
N. Y. Univ., New York, N. Y. [Great Hill, 
Seymour, R.F.D. 2, Conn.] 

Baker, Carlos Heard, Instr. Eng., Princeton 
Univ., Princeton, N. J. [210 More St.] 

Baker, Courtland Darke, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
George Washington Univ., Washington, 
D.C. 

Baker, Joseph Ellis, Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa [311 Brown St.] 

Baker, Louis Charles, Prof. Mod. Langs., 
Lawrence Coll., Appleton, Wis. [220 S. 
Morrison St.]} 

«> Baker, Ray Palmer, Prof. Eng., and Head 
Dept. Arts, Science, and Business Adminis- 
tration, Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst., 
Troy, N. Y. [36 Locust Ave.] 

Baker, William C., 223 W. Pershing St., 
Salem, Ohio 

Bald, R. C., Prof. Eng., Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, N. Y. [Goldwin Smith Hall] 

Balderston, Katherine Canby, Assoc. Prof. 
Eng. Lit., Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 
{Hallowell House] 

Baldwin, Thomas Whitfield, Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [607 W. Iowa 
St.] 

Bale, C. E., 1433 9th St., S., Fargo, N. D. 

Ball, Cecil Ravenscroft, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Maryland, Coll. Park, Md. [Box 
325] 

Ball, Margaret, Prof. Eng., Mt. Holyoke 
Coll., South Hadley, Mass. [Faculty 
House] 

Ball, Robert Hamilton, Asst. Prof. and 
Chairman Eng. Dept., Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing, N. Y. [75 Summit Rd., Pt. Washing- 
ton] 

Ballinger, Richard Henry, Lieut. (jg), U.S. 
N.R., Active duty, Eng. Dept., Hist. and 
Gov., U. S. Naval Acad., Annapolis, Md. 
{201 Duke of Gloucester St.] 

Bally, Georges, Assoc. Prof. French, Vander- 
bilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. [Vanderbilt 
Univ. Campus] 

Balseiro, Jose A., Barceloneta, Puerto Rico 

Bandy, William Thomas, Asst. Prof. French, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [2150 
West Lawn Ave.] 
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Bang, Carol K., (Mrs. A. F.) 2276 Park Hill 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Bangs, Archie Roy, Prof. Germ. Lang., 
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Colorado Springs, Colo.: Coburn Lib., Col- 
orado Coll. 

Columbia, Mo.: Univ. of Missouri Lib. 

Columbia, S. C.: Univ. of So. Car. Lib. 

Columbus, Ohio: Capital Univ. Lib. 

Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Univ. Lib. 

Commerce, Tex.: East Texas State Teach. 
Coll. Lib. 

Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Lib. 

Crawsfordsville, Ind.: Wabash Coll. Lib. 

Cullman, Ala.: Sacred Heart Academy 

Cullowhee, N. C.: Western Carolina Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 


Dacca, India: Univ. of Dacca Lib. (Ramna 
P.O.) 

Dallas, Texas: Southern Methodist Univ. Lib. 

Davenport, Iowa: St. Ambrose Coll. Lib. 

Davidson, N. C.: Davidson Coll. Lib. 

Decatur, Ga.: Carnegie Lib., Agnes Scott 
Coll. 

Decorah, Iowa: Luther Coll. Lib. 

DeKalb, Ill.: No. Ill. State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

DeLand, Fla.: John B. Stetson Univ. Lib. 

Delaware, Ohio: Slocum Lib., Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ. 


Denton, Texas: North Texas State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

— Tex.: Texas State Coll. for Women 
ib. 

Denver, Colo.: Regis Coll. Lib. 

Denver, Colo: Univ. of Denver Lib. 

Detroit, Mich.: Mercy Coll. Lib. 

Detroit, Mich.: The Public Lib. 

Detroit, Mich.: Wayne Univ. Lib. 

Dubuque, Iowa: Loras Coll. Lib. 

— N. H.: Univ. of New Hampshire 
ib. 

Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Lib. 

Durham, N. C.: N. C. Coll. for Negroes Lib. 


East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State Coll. 
Lib. 

Easton, Pa.: Lafayette Coll. Lib. 

Edmond, Okla.: Central State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

Edmonton, Alta., Can.: Univ. of Alberta Lib. 

Ellensburg, Wash.: Central Washington Coll. 
of Education Lib. 

Elmhurst, Ill.: Elmhurst Coll. Lib. 

E] Paso, Tex.: Coll of Mines and Metallurgy 
Lib. 

Emmitsburg, Md.: Mt. St. Mary Coll. Lib. 

Emory University, Ga.: Emory Univ. Lib. 

Emporia, Kan.: Kansas State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

Ettrick, Va.: Va. State Coll. for Negroes Lib. 

Eugene, Ore.: Univ. of Oregon Lib. 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Univ. Lib. 


Farmville, Va.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Fayette, Mo.: Central Coll. Lib. 

Fayetteville, Ark.: Univ. of Arkansas Lib. 

Forest Grove, Ore.: Pacific Univ. Lib. 

Ft. Valley, Ga.: Board of Regents, Ft. 
Valley State Coll. 

Frankfort, Ky.: Ky. State Industrial Coll. 
Lib. 

Fredericton, N. B.: Univ. of New Brunswick 
Lib. 

Fresno, Calif.: Eng. Dept., Fresno State 
Teachers Coll. 


Gainesville, Fla.: Univ. of Florida Lib. 

Garden City, N. Y.: Adelphi Coll. Lib. 

Godfrey, Ill.: Monticello Coll. Lib. 

Goodwell, Okla.: Panhandle A. & M. Coll. 
Lib. 

Goose Creek, Tex.: Robert E. Lee Jr. Coll. 
Lib. 

Grand Forks, N. D.: Univ. of North Dakota 
Lib. 
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Granville, Ohio: Denison Univ. Lib. 

Greeneville, Tenn.: Tusculum Coll. Lib. 

Greensboro, N. C.: Bennett Coll. for Women 
Lib. 

Greensboro, N. C.: North Carolina Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

Greenville, S. C.: Furman Univ. Lib. 

Gunnison, Colo.: Western State Coll. Lib. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia: Dalhousie Coll. Lib. 
Hamilton, N. Y.: Colgate Univ. Lib. 
Hammond, La.: Southeastern La. Coll. Lib. 
Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth Coll. Lib. 
Harrisonburg, Va.: Madison Coll. Lib. 
Hattiesburg, Miss.: Miss. Southern Coll. Lib. 
Hattiesburg, Miss.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 
Hickory, N. C.: Lenoir Rhyne Coll. Lib. 
Highland Falls, N. Y.: Lib., Ladycliff-on- 
Hudson 
Hiram, Ohio: Hiram Coll. Lib. 
Hollins, Va.: Cocke Mem. Lib., Hollins Coll. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Univ. of Hawaii Lib. 
Houston, Tex.: Univ. of Houston Lib. 
Houston, Tex.: Wm. Rice Institute Lib. 
Huntington, W. Va.: Marshall Coll. Lib. 


Indianapolis, Ind.: Butler Univ. Lib. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Indiana State Lib. 
Iowa City, Iowa: State Univ. of Iowa Lib. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Lib. 


Jacksonville, Ill.: Illinois Coll. Lib. 
Jacksonville, Ill.: Pfeiffer Lib., MacMurray 
Coll 


Jamaica, N. Y.: Queens Borough Public Lib., 
Periodical] Division (89-14 Parsons Blvd.) 

Jefferson City, Mo.: Lincoln Univ. Lib. 

Jefferson City, Tenn.: Carson Newman Coll. 
Lib 


Jena, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Jenkintown, Pa.: Beaver Coll. Lib. 

Johannesburg, S. Africa: Johannesburg Pub- 
lic Lib. 

Johannesburg, So. Africa: Univ. of the Wit- 
watersand Liv. (Milner Park) 

Johnson City, Tenn.: State Teach. Coll. Lib. 

Jonesboro, Ark.: Ark. State Coll. Lib. 


Kalamazoo Mich.: Mandelle Memorial Lib., 
Kalamazoo Coll. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: Western Mich. Coll. of 
Education Lib. 

Kilgore, Tex.: Kilgore Coll. Lib. 

Kingston, Ont.: Queens Univ. Lib. 

Kingston, R. I.: R. I. State Coll. Lib. 


Modern Language Association 


Kingsville, Tex.: Texas Coll. of Arts and 
Industries Lib. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: Univ. of Tennessee Lib. 

Kéln-Lindental, Germany: Universitats- u. 
Stadt-Bibliothek, Langemarckplatz 


La Crosse, Wis.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univ. Lib. 

Lafayette, La.: Southwestern La. Inst. Lib. 

Lake Forest, Ill.: Barat Coll. of the Sacred 
Heart Lib. 

Lancaster, Pa.: Franklin and Marshall Coll. 
Lib. 

Lantien, Hunan, China: Natl. Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

Laramie, Wyo.: Univ. of Wyoming Lib. 

Las Vegas, N. M.: New Mexico Normal Univ. 
Lib. 

Lawrence, Kan.: Univ. of Kansas Lib. 

Leningrad, U.S.S.R.: Bib-ka Academii Nauk, 
Birshewaja Linija No. 1 

Leningrad, U.S.S.R.: I Len Gos. Ped. Inst. 
Industr. Jazykov Ul. Smoljnogo 3 

Leningrad 21—U.S.S.R.: Leningradsk. In- 
dustrialn. Institut. Kabinet Inostran. 
Jazykov. Sosnovka 1/3 Glavn. Zdanije 
Komn. 149/151 

Lenox, Mass.: Librarian, Shadowbrook 

Lewisburg, Pa.: Carnegie Lib., BucknellUniv. 

Lexington, Ky.: Univ. of Kentucky Lib. 

Lexington, Va.: Washington and Lee Univ. 
Lib. 

Liberty, Mo.: William Jewell Coll. Lib. 

Lincoln, Neb.: Univ. of Nebraska Lib. 

Lindsborg, Kan.: Bethany Coll. Lib. 

Logan, Utah: Utah State Agric. Coll. Lib. 

London, N.W. 1, Eng. (Regent’s Park): Bed- 
ford Coll. for Women 

London, Ont.: Univ. of Western Ontario Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Geo. Pepperdine Coll. 
Lib., 1121 W. 79 St. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles Public Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Wm. Andrews Clark 
Memoria! Lib. 

Loudonville, N. Y.: Siena Coll. Lib. 

Louisville, Ky.: Univ. of Louisville Lib. 

Lubbock, Tex.: Texas Tech. Coll. Lib. 

Lynchburg, Va.: Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
Coll. Lib. 

Lyon (Rhéne) France: Bibliothéque, Univ. 
de Lyon 


Macon, Ga.: Candler Memorial Lib., Wes- 
leyan Coll. 
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Madison, N. J.: Drew Univ. Lib. 

Madison, Wis.: Univ. of Wisconsin Lib. 

Manchester, England: The John Rylands 
Memoria! Lib. 

Manchester, England: Victoria Univ. Lib. 

Manila, P. I.: Univ. of the Philippines Lib. 

Marqueette, Mich.: Northern State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Marshall, Mo.: Murrell Memorial Lib., Mo. 
Valley Coll. 

Mars Hill, N. C.: Montague Lib., Mars Hill 
Coll. 

Maryville, Tenn.: Lamar Memorial Lib., 
Maryville Coll. 

McKenzie, Tenn.: Bethel Coll. Lib. 

Medford, Mass.: Tufts Coll. Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Cossitt Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Lemoyne Coll. Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan Univ. Lib. 

Milledgeville, Ga.: Georgia State Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

Milligan College, Tenn.: Milligan Coll. Lib. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Chapman Memorial Lib., 
Milwaukee-Downer Coll. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Marquette Univ., Johnston 
Hall Lib. (1131 W. Wisconsin Ave.) 

Milwaukee, Wis.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Seminary Lib. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Minneapolis Athenaeum 
Lib. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Univ. of Minnesota Lib. 

Missoula, Mont.: Univ. of Montana Lib. 

Montgomery, Ala.: Houghton Lib., Hunting- 
don Coll. 

Monticello, Ark.: Arkansas A. and M. Coll. 
Lib. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada: McGill Univ. Lib. 

Moorhead, Minn.: Concordia Coll. Lib. 

Moorhead, Minn.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Morehead, Ky.: Johnson Camden Lib., 
Morehead State Teachers Coll. 

Morgantown, W. Va.: West Va. Univ. Lib. 

Moscow, Idaho: Univ. of Idaho Lib. 

Moscow, U.S.S.R.: All Union Higher Inst. 
= Technical Education, Kolpatschnij per 


Moscow 9, U.S.S.R.: Gos. Centr. Biblioteke, 
Inostrannoj Literatury, Stoleshnikov per. 2 

Moscow, 25, U.S.S.R.: Ins-t Mirovoj Lit- 
eratury Im. M. Gorjkogo, Krasnaja 
Ploschadj, Zdanie Istorich. Muzeja 

Miinchen, Germany: Bayerische Staats- 
Bibliothek 

Miinchen, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 

Muncie, Ind.: Ball State Teachers Coll. Lib. 


Murray, Ky.: Murray St. Teach. Coll. Lib. 


Nacogdoches, Tex.: Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Nanking, China: National Central Univ. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Fisk Univ. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Joint Univ. Lib. 

Natchitoches, Louisiana: State Normal Coll. 
Lib. 

Newark, N. J.: Pub. Lib. 

New Brunswick, N. J.: New Jersey Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univ. Lib. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Lib. 

New London, Conn.: U. S. Coast Guard 
Acad. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Brescia Coll. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Dillard Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Howard-Tilton Mem. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Ursuline Coll. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Xavier Univ. Lib. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.: Coll. of New Rochelle 
Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Brearley School Lib., 610 
E. 83 St. 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Cooper Union Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Editors’ Lib., American 
Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave. 

New York, N. Y.: Fordham Univ. Lib., 233 


B’way. 

New York, N. Y.: Fordham Univ. Lib., 
Graduate Dept. 

New York, N. Y.: Hunter Coll. Lib. (695 
Park Ave.) 


New York, N. Y.: New York Public Lib. (Sth 
Ave. and 42nd St.) 

New York, N. Y.: Washington Sq. Lib., 
N. Y. U. 

Norman, Okla.: Univ. of Oklahoma Lib. 

Northfield, Minn.: St. Olaf Coll. Lib. 

Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame Univ. Lib. 


Oakland, Calif.: Coll. of the Holy Names Lib. 

Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin Coll. Lib. 

Olivet, Mich.: Olivet Coll. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Creighton Univ. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Duchesne Coll. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Municipal Univ. of Omaha 
Lib. 

Orono, Me.: Univ. of Maine Lib. 


Parkland, Wash.: Pacific Luteran Coll. Lib. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Logan Square): Free Lib. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple Univ. Lib. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Univ. of Pennsylvania Lib. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.: Arkansas State Coll. Lib. 

Pittsburg, Kan.: Kansas State Teachers 
Coll., Porter Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Free Lib. of Alle- 
gheny 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Lib., Periodical 
Room (4400 Forbes St.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Duquesne Univ. Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Mt. Mercy Coll. Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Univ. Lib. Cathedral of 
Learning 

Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Lib. 

Providence, R. I.: Brown Univ. Lib. 

‘Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Lib., 
(Washington St.) 

Providence, R. I.: R. I. Coll. of Education 
Lib. 

Pullman, Wash.: State Coll. of Wash. Lib. 


Radford, Va.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Raleigh, N. C.: No. Car. State Coll. Lib. 

Rangoon, Burma: Univ. Lib. (University 
Estate) 

Richmond, Ind.: Earlham Coll. Lib. 

Richmond, Ky.: Eastern Ky. State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Richmond, Va.: Richmond Professional Inst., 
Coll. of William and Mary 

Richmond, Va.: Univ. of Richmond Lib. 

Richmond Va.: Virginia Union Univ. Lib. 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico: Univ. of Puerto 
Rico Lib. 

Ripon, Wis.: Lane Lib., Ripon Coll. 

Rochester, Minn.: Jr. Coll. Lib., Coffman 
School Bldg. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Rush Rhees Lib., Univ. of 
Rochester 

Rock Island, Ill.: Denkmann Memorial Lib., 
Augustana Coll. and Theol. Seminary 

Rostov N/Donu, U.S.S.R.: Nauchn. Biblio- 
teka Rgu Ul. Engeljsa 64 

Ruston, La.: Louisiana Poly. Inst. Lib. 


Sacramento, Calif.: California State Lib. 

St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: St. Bonaventure, 
Coll. Lib. 

St. Francis, Wis.: St. Clare Coll. Lib. 

St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis Public Lib. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Washington Univ. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Coll. of St. Thomas Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Hamline Univ. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Public Lib. 

St. Petersburg, Fla.: St. Petersburg Jr. Coll. 
Lib. 


Modern Language Association 


Salem, Ore.: Willamette Univ. Lib. 

Salem, Va.: Roanoke Coll. Lib. 

San Antonio, Tex.: San Antonio Pub. Lib. 

San Bernardino, Calif.: San Bernardino 
Valley Union Jr. Coll. Lib. 

San Francisco, Calif.: Univ. of San Francisco, 
Lib. 

San Jose, Calif.: State Coll. Lib. 

San Marino, Calif.: The Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Lib. and Art Gallery 

Santa Barbara, Calif.: Santa Barbara State 
Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: Skidmore Coll. Lib. 

Schenectady, N. Y.: Eng. Dept., Union Coll. 

Scranton, Pa.: Marywood Coll. Lib. 

Searcy, Ark.: Harding Coll. Lib. 

Seattle, Wash.: Public Lib., Periodical Dept. 

Seattle, Wash.: Seattle Coll. Lib. 

Seattle, Wash.: Seattle Pacific Coll. Lib. 

Seattle, Wash.: Univ. of Washington Lib. 

Selinsgrove, Pa.: Susquehanna Univ. Lib. 

Shanghai, (Chenju), China: Natl. Chi-Nan 
Univ. Lib. 

Sheffield, Eng.: The Library, The University 

Southampton, Eng.: Univ. Coll. Lib. 

South Orange, N. J.: Marshall Lib., Seton 
Hall Coll. 

Stanford Univ., Calif.: Stanford Univ. Lib. 

State College, Miss.: Miss. State Coll. Lib. 

State College, Pa.: Penna. State Coll. Lib. 

Staunton, Va.: Mary Baldwin Coll. Lib. 

Stellenbosch, S. Africa: Univ. Lib. 

Stephenville, Tex.: John Tarleton Agric. Coll. 
Lib. 

Stillwater, Okla.: Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical Coll. Lib. 

Stockton, Calif.: Coll of the Pacific Lib. 

Sturgis, S. D.: St. Martins Acad. Lib. 

Swansea, England: Univ. Coll. of Swansea, 
Singleton Park 

Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore Coll. Lib. 

Sydney, Australia: Fisher Lib., Univ. of 
Sydney 

Sydney, New South Wales: Public Lib. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univ. Lib. 


Tacoma, Wash.: Coll. of Puget Sound Lib., 

Taihoku, Formosa, Japan: Taihoku Imperial 
Univ. Lib. 

Talladega, Ala.: Savery Lib., Talladega Coll. 

Tallahassee, Fla.: Fla. State Coll. for Women 
Lib. 

Tampa, Fla.: Univ. of Tampa Lib. 

Tarkio, Mo.: Tarkio Coll. Lib. 
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Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y.: Pellissier Lib., 
Marymount Coll. 

Terre Haute, Ind.: Indiana State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Tiffin, Ohio: Heidelberg Coll. Lib. 

Tokyo, Japan: Coll. of Lit., Imperial Univ. 

Toledo, Ohio: Toledo Pub. Lib. 

Toledo, Ohio: Univ. of the City of Toledo 
Lib., (2801 W. Bancroft St.) 

Torino, Italy: Bibl. Nazionale Universitaria 

Toronto, Can.: Univ. of Toronto Lib. 

Toronto, Ont., Can.: Victoria Univ. Lib. 
(Queen’s Park) 

Triplicane, Madras, India: Univ. Lib., Senate 
House 

Troy, N. Y.: Julia Patton Lib., Russell Sage 
Coll. 


Tucson, Ariz.: Univ. of Arizona Lib. 
Tulsa, Okla.: Univ. of Tulsa Lib. 


University, Ala.: Univ. of Alabama Lib. 

Univ., La.: Louisiana State Univ. Lib. 

University, Miss.: Univ. of Missippi Lib. 

Upland, Ind.: Taylor Univ. Lib. 

Upper Montclair, N. J.: State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 


Valdosta, Ga.: Emory Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Valparaiso, Ind.: Valparaiso Univ. Lib. 

Vancouver, B. C.: Univ. of British Columbia 
Lib. 

Victoria, Australia: Central Lib., Univ. of 
Melbourne, Carlton N 3 
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Waco, Tex.: Baylor Univ. Lib. 

Walla Walla, Wash.: Whitman Coll. Lib. 

Warrensburg, Mo.: Central Mo. State Teach- 
ers Coll. Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: American Univ. Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. of 
America Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Folger Shakespeare Lib., 
(East Capital St.) 

— D. C.: Geo. Washington Univ. 

ib. 

Washington, D.C.: Howard Univ. Lib. 

Washington, Pa.: Washington and Jefferson 
Coll. Lib. 

Waterville, Maine: Colby Coll. Lib. 

Waukesha, Wis.: Carroll Coll. Lib. 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley Coll. Lib. 

Wellington, W. 1, New Zealand: Victoria 
Univ. Coll. Lib. 

Westerville, Ohio: Otterbein Coll. Lib. 

West Los Angeles, Calif.: Univ. of California 
at Los Angeles, (405 Hilgard Ave.) 

Whittier, Calif.: Whittier Coll. Lib. 

Williamsburg, Ky.: Cumberland Coll. Lib. 

Williamsburg, Va.: College of William and 
Mary Lib. 

Williamstown, Mass.: Williams Coll. Lib. 

Winnipeg, Man., Canada: United Coll. Lib. 

Winnipeg, Canada: Univ. of Manitoba Lib. 

Winooski Park, Vt.: St. Michael’s Coll. Lib. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.: Salem Coll. Lib. 

Wooster, Ohio: Coll. of Wooster Lib. 

Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Lib. 

Worcester, Mass.: Holy Cross Coll. Lib.[431] 


LIBRARIES HAVING STANDING ORDERS FOR MONO- 
GRAPH, REVOLVING FUND, AND GENERAL SERIES 


Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick, Me. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 


Fund Series) 


Brown University Library, Providence, R. I. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 


ing Fund Series) 


California State Library, Sacramento, Calif. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 


ing Fund Series) 


University of California Library, Berkeley, Calif. (Monograph Series, General Series) 
University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati, Ohio (Monograph Series, General Series, and 


Revolving Fund Series) 


Columbia University Library, New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 


Revolving Fund Series) 


Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N. H. (Revolving Fund Series) . 
Duke University Library, Durham, N. C. (Monograph Series, Revolving Fund Series) 
Emory University Library, Emory University, Ga. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 


Revolving Fund Series) 


Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. (General Series) 
Haverford College Library, Haverford, Pa. (Monograph Series) 
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University of Illinois Library, Urbana, II]. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 

Fund Series) 

Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, Md. (Monograph Series) 
University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, Minn. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 

Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Missouri Library, Columbia, Mo. (Monograph Series) 

University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln, Neb. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 

Newberry Library, Chicago, Ill. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving Fund 

Series) 

New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

New York State Library, Albany, New York (Monograph Series) 

New York University Library, University Heights, New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series) 

Northwestern University Library, Evanston, Il]. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 

Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Notre Dame Library, Notre Dame, Ind. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 

Revolving Fund Series) 

University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N. C. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

Ohio State University Library, Columbus, Ohio (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 

University of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia, Pa. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

St. Louis University Library, St. Louis, Mo. (Monograph Series) 

University of Tennessee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 

Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Texas Library, Austin, Tex. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 

Fund Series) 

Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Monograph Series) 
University of Washington Library, Seattle, Wash. (Monograph Series, General Series and 

Revolving Fund Series) 

Washington Square College Library, New York University, New York, N. Y. (Monograph 

Series, General Series) 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

A. C. Vroman, Inc., 329 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. (Monograph Series) 

Geo. Wahr, Bookseller, 103 N. Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. (Monograph Series) 

G. E. Stechert and Co., 31-33 E. 10th St., New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series) 

Harvard Cooperative Society, Cambridge, Mass. (Monograph Series) 

Discounts: To libraries subscribing to the Monograph Series, Revolving Fund Series, or 
General Series, 10 per cent; to libraries subscribing to two series, 20 per cent; to libraries sub- 
scribing to three series, 30 per cent. 

Orders or inquiries should be addressed to the Treasurer, Modern Language Association, 
100 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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SCHEDULE OF THE 1941 ANNUAL MEETING 


1. The Regulations face page 3 of the cover of the Supplement. 

2. The Circular and Program will be issued about November 1 and December 1. 

3. The Local Committee is being formed. Its Chairman is Professor Robert T. Ittner, of 
Indiana University, and its Secretary Dean Gino A. Ratti, of Butler University. 

4. The Claypool Hotel will be Headquarters, with the Lincoln and Severin Hotels as 
associated headquarters. 

5. The registration fee will be twenty-five cents. 

6. The official sessions are from 2:00 P.M. Monday, December 29 to 5:30 P.M. 
Wednesday, December 31. 

7. The provisional arrangement of Sections and Groups follows: 


Monday, December 29, 11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


General Topics VI: Relations of Literature and Society. Chairman, Austin Warren, Univ. 
of Iowa; Secretary, Henry Pochmann, Univ. of Wisconsin. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: Sculley Bradley, Ch., Helen White, Haakon Chevalier, Harry Slochower, Theo- 
dore Spencer, Winfield H. Rogers, H. R. Warfel, Frederick Hard. Bibliography Com.: 
Theodore Geissendoerfer, Ch., Haakon Chevalier, René Wellek.) 

General Topics VII: Relations of Literature and Science. Chairman, Grant McColley, 
Armour College of Illinois Inst.; Secretary, Theodore Hornberger, Univ. of Texas. (Ad- 
visory Com.: George C. Taylor, Ch., Walter Clyde Curry, J. Milton French, Allan H. 
Gilbert, Harry R. Warfel. Nominating Com.: Advisory Committee and Officers. Bibli- 
ography Com.: Francis R. Johnson, Ch., Everett B. Gladding, Fred A. Dudley, Albert 
J. George, Theodore Silverstein, Hyatt H. Waggoner, Arnold L. Williams. Coordinating 
Com.: Thomas O. Mabbott, C#., Harry H. Clark, Hardin Craig, Richard F. Jones, 
Samuel A. Nock, George R. Potter. Microfilm Com.: Secretary of the Group and Chair- 
man of the Bibliography Committee, ex officio.) 

General Topics VIII: Bibliographical Evidence. Chairman, James M. Osborn, Yale Univ.; 
Secretary, R. C. Bald, Cornell Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Wm. A. Jackson, 
Ch., Giles E. Dawson, R. S. Crane. Com. to investigate project on index of booksellers’ 
advertisements: Philip Gove, Ch.) 

General Topics IX: Literature and the Arts of Design. Chairman, Allan Gilbert, Duke 
Univ.; Secretary, Frederick Hard, Tulane Univ. 

French II: French Literature of the XVIth Century. Chairman, Robert V. Merrill, Univ. of 
Chicago; Secretary, Hermann H. Thornton, Oberlin College. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: George E. Diller, Ch. (1943), Marcel Francgon (1942), Alexander H. Schutz (1941). 
Bibliography Com.: W. L. Wiley, Ch., S. F. Will, E. F. Meylan. Research Com.: Advisory 
Committee. Toric: The Sixteenth-Century conte.) 

Portuguese I: Language and Literature of Galicia, Portugal, and Brazil. Chairman, Edwin 
B. Williams, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 


Monday, December 29, 2:30-5:30 P.M. 


Germanic Section. Chairman, Albert W. Aron, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, Carl F. Schreiber, 
Yale Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Walter Silz, Ch., Taylor Starck, G. O. Arlt. 
Bibliography Com.: Archer Taylor, Ch., T. M. Campbell, W. Kurrelmeyer, V. Lange, 
C. F. Schreiber, C. Selmer, C. A. Williams.) 


Monday, December 29, 2:00-3:30 P.M. 


General Topics IV: Practical Phonetics. Chairman, Freeman W. Twaddell, Univ. of Wis- 
consin; Secretary, Francis J. Carmody, Univ. of California. (Advisory and Nominating 
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Com.: A. L. Hench, Ch., P. C. Delattre, C. E. Parmenter. Com. on Courses in Phonetics: 
John S. Kenyon, R. H. Stetson, Miles L. Hanley.) 

English VI: The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, R. Florence Brinkley, Goucher College; 
Secretary, Charles Monroe Coffin, Kenyon College. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: 
J. Milton French, Ch., Frederick Hard, Francis R. Johnson.) 

English X: Victorian Literature. Chairman, C. Frederick Harrold, Michigan State Normal 
College (1941); Secretary, Paull F. Baum, Duke Univ. (1943). (Nominating Com.: F. E. 
Faverty, Ch., John W. Dodds, Richard A. E. Brooks. Executive Com.: C. Frederick 
Harrold (1941), Blanche C. Williams (1941), Joseph W. Beach (1942), Karl Young 
(1942), Carl J. Weber (1943), Paull F. Baum (1943). Bibliography Com.: William D. 
Templeman, Ch., F. E. Faverty, C. Frederick Harrold, Samuel P. Chew. Com. on Pro- 
grams for 1941-43: William C. DeVane, Ch., Jospeh E. Baker, Finley M. K. Foster. 
Toric: Victorian Fiction.) 

French III: French Literature of the XVIIth Century. Chairman, Neil C. Arvin, Univ. of 
Rochester; Secretary, Helen C. Reese, Wittenberg College. (Advisory Com.: H. C. Lan- 
caster, Ch., Lawrence M. Riddle, H. H. Thornton. Nominating Com.: Bert E. Young, 
Ch., and the Advisory Committee. Com. on French Bibliography of the Seventeenth Cent.: 
Chas. I. Silin, Ch., Maurice Baudin, H. H. Shapiro.) 

Italian I: Medieval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, Charles S. Singleton, The Johns 
Hopkins Univ.; Secretary, Frederika Blankner, Western Reserve Univ. (Advisory and 
Nominating Com.: J. E. Shaw, Ch., Gabriella Bosano, A. T. MacAllister. Com. on Bibli- 
ography: J. G. Fucilla, Ch., C. B. Beall, Vincent Cioffari, A. H. Gilbert, R. A. Hall. 
Research Com.: Rudolph Altrocchi, Ch., G. R. Silber, John Van Horne. Topic: Dante 
Criticism: Main problems.) 

Spanish IV: Latin American Languages and Literatures. Chairman, E. Herman Hespelt, 
New York Univ.; Secretary, Julio del Toro, Univ. of Michigan. (Nominating Com.: 
J. R. Spell, Ch., Esther Crooks, Marshall Nunn. Advisory Com.: John Van Horne, Ch., 
Otis H. Green, Sturgis E. Leavitt. Com. on Bibliography: H. G. Doyle, Ch., Ralph S. 
Boggs, R. L. Grismer.) 


Monday, December 29, 3:45-5:15 P.M. 


Comparative Literature IV: The Renaissance. Chairman, Otis H. Green, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania; Secretary, George C. Taylor, Univ. of North Carolina. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: Allan H. Gilbert (1942), R. V. Merrill (1941).) 

Celtic I: Celtic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Vernam E. Hull, New York Univ.; 
Secretary, John J. Parry, Univ. of Illinois. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Fred N. 
Robinson, Ch., John L. Gerig, Roland M. Smith. Bibliography Com.: Roland M. Smith. 
Research Com.: Fred N. Robinson, Ch., Roland M. Smith, Myles Dillon, Kenneth Jack- 
son, John J. Parry.) 

English VII: Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, Robert K. 
Root, Princeton Univ.; Secretary, Knox Chandler, Vanderbilt Univ. (Advisory and Nom- 
inating Com.: Alan D. McKillop, Ch., R. H. Griffith, Walter J. Graham.) 

English XIII: Present-Day English. Chairman, Allen Walker Read, New York, N. Y.; 
Secretary, Harold Wentworth, West Virginia Univ. (Special Com. for the study of Amer- 
ican Place Names: H. M. Ayres, Harold W. Bentley, Robert Ramsay, W. A. Read, 
Allen Walker Read, Edward Ehrensperger.) 

French V: French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, Morris Bishop, Cornell 
Univ.; Secretary, Henry A. Grubbs, Princeton Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: 
Andrew R. Morehouse, Ch., David C. Cabeen, Clarence D. Brenner. Bibliography and 
Research Com.: David C. Cabeen, Ch., Kenneth N. McKee, A. S. Crisafulli.) 

Italian II: Italian Language and Literature. Chairman, Angeline Lograsso, Bryn Mawr 

Coliege; Secretary, Elizabeth Nissen, Univ. of Minnesota. 
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Tuesday, December 30, 9:30 A.M .-12:30 P.M. 


English Section I: English to 1650. Chairman, C. Bowie Millican, New York Univ.: Secre- 
tary, John W. Spargo, Northwestern Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Hoyt H. 
Hudson, Ch., J. S. P. Tatlock, Warner G. Rice.) 


Tuesday, December 30, 9:15-10:45 A.M. 


English VIIT: Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century. 
Chairman, W. Powell Jones, Western Reserve Univ.; Secretary, Dixon Wecter, Univ. of 
California at Los Angeles. (Com. on Bibliography: Richmond P. Bond, Ch., A. T. Hazen, 
H. T. Swedenberg, Jr. Com. on Research Projects: James L. Clifford, Ch., Margery 
Bailey, R. L. Greene, E. L. McAdam, Jr., A. D. McKillop.) 

French VI: French Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Don L. Demorest, Ohio 
State Univ.; Secretary, Jean-Albert Bédé, Columbia Univ. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: Harold March, Ch., Margaret Gilman, Aaron Schaffer. Bibliography Com.: 
Bernard Weinberg, W. T. Bandy, T. R. Palfrey, D. L. Demorest.) 

German IV: German Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Friedrich Bruns, Univ. 
of Wisconsin; Secretary, Paul G. Graham, Smith College. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: J. C. Blankenagel, Ch., George H. Danton, Mimi Jehle. Bibliography Com.: 
Victor Lange, Ch., H. Boeschenstein, H. Bluhm.) 

Spanish I: Spanish Language and Medieval Literature. Chairman, Hayward Keniston, 
Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, Mack H. Singleton, Queens College. (Advisory and Nomi- 
nating Com.: H. H. Arnold, Ch. (1941), Hayward Keniston (1942), Tom4s Navarro 
Tomas (1943). Com. on an Old Spanish Dictionary: Hayward Keniston, Ch., R. S. Boggs, 
L. A. Kasten, H. B. Richardson, C. P. Wagner, R. S. Willis, Jr.) 


Tuesday, December 30, 11:00 A.M .-12:30 P.M. 


General Topics I: Poetic Form and General Esthetics. Chairman, Frank Cudworth Flint, 
Dartmouth College; Secretary, Cleanth Brooks, Jr., Louisiana State Univ. (Advisory and 
Nominating Com.: Morton D. Zabel, Ch., Wallace Fowlie, Theodore Spencer, Austin 
Warren, Robert Penn Warren. Bibliography Com.: Robert Penn Warren, Ch., William 
Troy, Fred O. Nolte, René Taupin, John Crowe Ransom. Topic: Vocabulary: A Problem 
for the Contemporary Poet.) 

English IX: Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, Newman I. White, Duke 
Univ.; Secretary, Newton P. Stallknecht, Bowdoin College. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: Charles F. Harrold, Ch., Edith C. Johnson, Leslie N. Broughton, Claude L. 
Finney. Bibliography Com.: Walter Graham, Ch., Alice Snyder, A. D. McKillop, N. I. 
White, C. F. Harrold, Paul Landis.) 

French VII: French Literature of the XXth Century. Chairman, Pierre Vigneron, Univ. 
of Chicago; Secretary, Haakon M. Chevalier, Univ. of California. (Advisory and Nominat- 
ing Com.: Justin O’Brien, Ch., Héléne Harvitt, René de Messiéres. Bibliography Com.: 
Howard L. Nostrand, Ch., Wm. Leonard Schwartz, Joseph F. Jackson, Henri Peyre.) 

German V: Modern German Literature. Chairman, Jane F. Goodloe, Goucher College; 
Secretary, H. J. Meessen, Univ. of Minnesota. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Ernst 
Jockers, Ch., Harvey Hewett-Thayer, B. Q. Morgan. Bibliography Com.: Harry Stein- 
hauer, Ch., Hermann Barnstorff, R. T. Hardaway, Anna Jacobson, Marjorie Lawson, 
Wolfgang Seiferth. Research Com.: Detlev W. Schumann, Ch., F. W. J. Heuser, Erich 
Hofacker.) 

Spanish II: Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, H. C. 
Heaton, New York Univ.; Secretary, Mabel Harlan, Indiana Univ. 
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Tuesday, December 30, 4:00-5:30 P.M. 


General Topics V: Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, J. M. Cowan, Univ. of Iowa (1942); 
Secretary, Charles A. Knudson, Hamilton College. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: 
C. E. Parmenter, Ch., R.-M. S. Heffner, F. J. Carmody, Hans Kurath, J. M. Cowan, 
Ernest F. Haden.) 

Comparative Literature III: Arthurian Romances. Chairman, Urban T. Holmes, Jr., Univ. 
of North Carolina; Secretary, Helaine Newstead, Hunter College. (Advisory and Nomi- 
nating Com.: Louis Cons, Ch., Roger S. Loomis, Archer Taylor.) 

Comparative Literature V: Anglo-French and Franco-American Literary Relations. Chair- 
man, Minnie M. Miller, Kansas State Teachers College; Co-chairman, E. H. Wright, 
Columbia Univ. (Bibliographical and Research Com.: Donald F. Bond, Joseph Tucker.) 

English V: Shakespeare. Chairman, Matthew W. Black, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 
Gerald E. Bentley, Univ. of Chicago. 

English XI: Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Wallace Stegner, Harvard Univ.; Sec- 
retary, Arthur Mizener, Wells College. (Nominating Com.: Cleanth Brooks, Ch., Bernard 
De Voto, Wilbur L. Schramm, Bennett Weaver, Marvin Herrick, John Crowe Ransom. 
Executive Council: The Nominating Committee and the officers.) 

German III: The Age of Goethe. Chairman, Erich Funke, Univ. of Iowa; Secretary, Werner 
Neuse, Middlebury College. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Carl F. Schreiber, Ch., 
Heinrich Meyer, Henry Nordmeyer. Bibliography Com.: Philip M. Palmer, Ch., Mrya R. 
Jessen, Martha Ada Klett, Hans Jaeger. Research Com.: Adolf Busse, Ch., F. H. Reinsch, 
John A. Walz.) 

Spanish III: Modern Spanish Literature. Chairman, Jacob Warshaw, Univ. of Missouri 
(1942); Secretary, William H. Shoemaker, Univ. of Kansas. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: E. H. Hespelt, Ch. (1941), C. C. Glascock (1942), J. K. Leslie (1942), Ada M. 
Coe (1943). Topic: The Novel.) 


Wednesday, December 31, 9:30 A.M.—12: 30 P.M. 


Romance Section. Chairman, H. C. Berkowitz, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, Gino A. 
Ratti, Butler Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Joseph G. Fucilla, Ch., Joseph 
Jackson, Sturgis E. Leavitt.) 


Wednesday, December 31, 9: 15-10:45 A.M. 


Comparative Literature I: Prose Fiction, Chairman, Fred B. Millett, Wesleyan Univ.; 
Secretary, Eugéne Joliat, Univ. of Iowa. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Anna Jacob- 
son, Ch. (1941), J. W. Beach (1942), A. W. Secord (1943), J. M. Carriére (1944), Justin 
O’Brien (1945). Bibliography Com.: Ernest Bernbaum, Ch., Clarence A. Manning, 
Eugéne Joliat, Edwin H. Zeydel, Thomas G. Bergin, Jefferson R. Spell, Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, Joseph E. Baker.) 

American Literature. Chairman, Napier Wilt, Univ. of Chicago; Secretary, Tremaine 
McDowell, Univ. of Minnesota. (Nominating Com.: Randall Stewart, Ch., Thomas 
Pollock, Theodore Hornberger. Executive Com.: Napier Wilt, Ch., Harry Clark, Tre- 
maine McDowell. Bibliographer: Gregory Paine, aided by a committee of 13 members. 
Com. on Resources for Research: Thomas O. Mabbott, Ch., E. H. Eby, Norman Pearson, 
DeLancey Ferguson, Henry A. Pochmann, Milton Ellis. Com. on a Bibliography of 
Printed Materials for the Study of American Literature: Sculley Bradley, Ch., Edward H. 
O’Neill, Arthur H. Quinn, Oscar Cargill, Robert Spiller. Com. on a Cooperative Literary 
History of America: Robert E. Spiller, Ch., Louis B. Wright, Ernest E. Leisy, G. Harri- 
son Orians, Gregory L. Paine, Lawrence Thompson.) 

English I: Old English. Chairman, Merrel D. Clubb, Oklahoma A. and M. College; Secre- 

tary, Herbert D. Meritt, Stanford Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Robert J. 




















Menner, Ch., Francis P. Magoun, Jr., E. C. Ehrensperger. Bibliography Com.: Rudo!ph 
Willard, Ch., John C. Pope, A. C. Baugh. Research Com. and Com. on an Old English 
Dictionary: Thomas A. Knott, C4., Henning Larsen, E. C. Ehrensperger.) 

German IT: German Language and Literature to 1700. Chairman, Henry W. Nordmeyer, 
Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, Albert van Eerden, Princeton Univ. 

Slavonic I: Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Alexander Kaun, Univ. of 
California; Secretary, Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: Alfred Senn, Cd., Alexander Kaun, Clarence A. Manning, Ernest J. Simmons, 
Orin Stepanek. Bibliography Com.: Nikander Strelsky, Ch., J. A. Posin, Francis Whit- 
field, Avrahm Yarmolinsky, Edmund Zawacki. Research Com.: George R. Noyes, Ch., 
A. P. Coleman, S. H. Cross, Manfred Kridl, Waclaw Lednicki.) ; 


Wednesday, December 31, 11:00 A.M .-—12:30 P.M. 


General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, H. A. Eaton, Syracuse Univ.; 
Secretary, Domenico Vittorini, Univ. of Pennsylvania. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: 
Clarence D. Thorpe, Ch., Nicholson B. Adams, Walter Silz. Com. on Bibliography 
(jointly with English IX): Walter Graham, Ch.) 

American Literature. Second Meeting. 

Com parative Literature II: Popular Literature. Chairman, Stith Thompson, Indiana Univ.; 
Secretary, A. P. Hudson, Univ. of North Carolina. (Nominating Com.: G. H. Gerould, 
Ch., Richard Jente, J. W. Spargo. Com. on Folksong: Reed Smith, Ch., Martha W. Beck- 
with, Arthur K. Davis, Jr., George Herzog, John A. Lomax, Archer Taylor. Com. on 
Proverbs: Bartlett J. Whiting, Ch., Morris P. Tilley, Francis W. Bradley, Archer Taylor, 
Richard Jente. Com. on the Federal Writers’ Project Folklorist Material: Arthur K. Davis, 
Jr., Ch., Bartlett J. Whiting, Walter Blair.) 

English II: Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, Margaret Schlauch, New 
York Univ.; Secretary, Harold Whitehall, Queens College. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: Henning Larsen, Ch., Walter Hoyt French, Frances Foster. Bibliography Com.: 
Carleton Brown, Ch., Laura Hibbard Loomis, MacEdward Leach. Com. on Editing ME 
Texts: John E. Wells, Ch., Sir William Craigie, Sanford B. Meech.) 

German I: Historical Grammar. Chairman, Otto Springer, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secre- 
tary, William F. Kamman, Carnegie Inst. of Technology. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: W. F. Twaddell, Ch., A. W. Aron, Alfred Senn. Research Com.: Edward H. Sehrt, 
Ch., E. C. Roedder, J. A. Walz, Carl Selmer, Otto Springer. Com. on American Dialects: 
E. C. Roedder, Ch., Leonard Bloomfield, F. W. Bradley, Hans Kurath, Alfred Senn.) 

Slavonic I. Second Meeting. 


Wednesday, December 31, 2:30-5:30 P.M. 


English Section II: English, including American Literature, after 1650. Chairman, Austin 
Warren, Univ. of Iowa; Secretary, Newman White, Duke Univ. (Advisory and Nominat- 
ing Com.: Randall Stewart, Ch., Ricardo Quintana, Frederick A. Pottle.) 


Wednesday, December 31, 2:15-3:45 P.M. 


Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, Victor Lange, 
Cornell Univ.; Secretary, H. R. Warfel, Univ. of Maryland. (Bibliography Com.: Henry 
A. Pochmann, Ch.) 

English III: Chaucer. Chairman, Roland M. Smith, Wesleyan Univ.; Secretary, J. Burke 
Severs, Lehigh Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Walter C. Curry, Ch., Karl 
Young, Haldeen Braddy. Com. on Research and Bibliography: Robert A. Pratt, Ch., 
J. Burke Severs, Roland M. Smith. Chaucer Anniversary Gift Com.: William Allan Neil- 
son, Ch., Carleton Brown, Sec., J. Burke Severs, Treas. Also twenty representatives in 











various colleges and universities. Com. to Consider a New Group Project: Margaret 
Schlauch, Ch., George R. Coffman, Roger S. Loomis, Sanford B. Meech, Robert A. 
Pratt.) 

English XIV: English Drama. Chairman, Bradlee Watson, Dartmouth College; Secretary, 
A. H. Nethercot, Northwestern Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Hubert C. 
Heffner, Henry Ten Eyck Perry. Toric: Papers on David Garrick are invited.) 

French I: Linguistics and Medizval Literature. Chairman, Alfred Foulet, Princeton Univ.; 
Secretary, C. M. Lancaster, Vanderbilt Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Charles 
A. Knudson, Ch. (1941), Urban T. Holmes, Jr. (1942), E. B. Ham (1943). Com. on Micro- 
filming: Frederick B. Agard, Ch.) 

Scandinavian I: Scandinavian Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Henning Larsen, 
Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, Adolph B. Benson, Yale Univ. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: A. LeRoy Andrews, Ch., Alrik Gustafson, Einar Haugen.) 


Wednesday, December 31, 4:00-5:30 P.M. 


English IV: The Period of Spenser. Chairman, Mark Eccles, The Henry E. Huntington 
Lib.; Secretary, Rosemond Tuve, Connecticut College. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: 
Emma M. Denkinger, Ch., Leicester Bradner, Don Cameron Allen. Bibliography and 
Microfilm Com.: James G. McManaway, Ch., T. P. Harrison, Hugh Dick, M. Y. Hughes, 
Josephine W. Bennett.) 





“The Committee on Renaissance Studies of the American Coun- 


cil of Learned Societies wishes to announce to members of the 





Modern Language Association that it has prepared a series of 





surveys of recent scholarships in the various fields of study in the 


Renaissance. A considerable number of these essays will appear 


in the Modern Language Quarterly, but others will appear in 
Church History, the Journal of the History of Ideas and the Jour- 
nal of Modern History. It is hoped that the collected series will 





eventually be brought out in book form, but for the present scholars 
are urged to keep track of all the periodicals named here. Criticisms 
and corrections will be welcomed by the Committee and should be 
addressed to Professor Archer Taylor, Box 57 Wheeler Hall, Uni- 


versity of California, Berkeley, California. 











